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PREFACR 



Thi first Tolome of the Gardener'i Magaiine beipg oon^eted, 
ihfl purcluseM of it will naturally, and very properly, compare its 
contents irith tibe plan and promiaea held forth in the Prospectua. 
We invite them to do so, Thia may appear presumption or vanity : 
it would be ao, wav we not indebted to our contributors for having 
been enabled to carry into execution that plan and those proiaises. 
That our contrfiKitors are neither few aor unknown, that they are 
well qualified to be of essential service to the cause in which we 
ue embarked, the list of them aubjoined wilt amply testify. 

WehadtwograveobjecUin view;— to disseminate newand im- 
portant informatioo on all topics conoected with horticulture, and 
to raise the intellect and the character of those engaged in this 
art. That these objects hare been furthered even during the short 
period of this Magazine's existenco, we cannot doubt, wben we 
consider the nundier of sidijects treated <^ in original articles, the 
quantity of valuable nutter conidensed la the reviews, the great 
variety of miBcellaneous intelligence, foreign and domestic, and 
even die implements, new fruits, addresses of garden artists and 
artisans, titles of books oo gardening, and rural subjects, recorded 
in the advertising departioent. A number of the hocka from 
which information is drawn are ia foreign languages ( and others, 
Irom their prices, out of tfie reach of most readers, and especially 
of those readers to whom their use wot^d be the greatest. 

As the object <^ the Gardener's Magazine U the disseminatioD 
of useful knowledge, its subjects inexhaustible as the vegeuUe 
kingdom, and among the moat Interesting that concern domestic 
liie; its plaa calculated to procure information from every pos- 
sible source at home or abroad; its contributors belonging to every 
department of gardening and botaoy ; and its conductor devoted 
to the subject, from indinotion no less than interest, its readers, 
may reasonably expect it to improve as it advances. At all events,, 
they may rely that no exertion will be wanting on the part i^ ita 
conductor to render it of real service to gardening and gardeners, 
and worthy a continuation of that encouragement which it has 
received. 

J.C.L. 
r, L<mdon, apt. 18M.< 
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1 HE agreeableness and utility of oardening parsoits are so 
seneral]^ knovn and acknowledged, that to insist on them 
here would be saperfluous. Horticulture, as a means of sub- 
sistoice, is one oi the first arts attempted by man oil emen^g 
from barbarism; and landscape gardening, as an art or de- 
sign, is one ef the latest inventions for the display of wealth 
and taste in ages of luxury and refinement. The love of gar- 
dening is so natural to man, as to be common to children, and 
the enjoyment of a garden so congenial to our ideas of haj^i- 
ness, as to be desired by men dt all ranks and professidns, 
wbo toil hard in cities, hoping, with Cowley, one day to retire 
to " a small house and a large garden." Tlie care of a gar- 
den is a sonrce of agreeable domestic recreation, and espe- 
cially to the female sex ; to the valetudinarian a garden is a 
source of health, and to age a source of interest ; for it has 
been remarked of a taste tor gardening, that^ unlike other 
tastes, it remains with us to the latest period of life, and in- 
creases lather than diminishes. 

Next to the gratification of possessing any ol^ect, is the 
pleasure of reading or conversing about it : and on this prin- . 
ciple, we think that a Gardener's Magazine may be an aecqit- 
able addition to the periodical works already before the public 
In an art BO extensively practised as gardening, and <Hie daily 
undergoing so much improvement, a great many occurrences 
must take place worthy of being recorded, not only for the 
entertainment of gardening readers, but for the instruction of 
practitioners in the art 'Ine use of the Gardener's Maga^e, 
in the latter respect, cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of various letters which we have received on the subject 
since first issuing oar Prospectos. " The Gardener's Maga- 
VoL. I- No. 1. 9 
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ane," uy these letters, " will put Chu-denen in distant pttrts 
of the country on a footing with those about the metrt^liE." 
It is not that improvements are exclusively made in the latter 
circle ; but more are msde there than anywhere else, and most 
of those made elsewhere are soon heard of in the meCropDlitan 
district. Besides, almost all new importations are made to 
London, and all new varieties of useful or ornamental produc- 
tions, originated in distant parts of the country, soon find their 
, way to the metropolis, either for the purpose of being made 
more generally known, or to be propagated for sale by nur- 
serymen and market gardeners. 

The London nurseries and market gardens are the first 
schools in the world for vegetable prt^pagation and culture, 
and for acquiring a practical knowledge of botany. The know- 
ledge acquired m these schools will not alone fit & gardener 
for undertaking the charge of a private gentleman's ^rden in 
the country ; but unless a private gentieman's gardener has been 
propetiy initiated in this species of elementary knowledge, 
though he may know the common routine for supplyinga &mily 
with firuits and vegetables, yet, he will be unfit to be entrusted 
with neworwith rare plants, and incapable of keeping pace with 
the progress of his art. As a recent and very considerable ac- 
cesnon to the advantages of the metropolis, we may add that 
great centre of intercourse and emporium of novelties, the 
Ijondon Horticultural Society, and its extensive garden. The 
impulse which this Socie^ has given to horticultural improve- 
ment in Britain, is truly astonishing; and even on the con- 
tinent, and in America, similar societies have sprung up in 
imitation of it, and for the same objects. In the gardens of 
this Society niany new plants have been already introduced ; 
and this garden afibrds one of the best chances of settling the 
nomenclature of edible fruits and culinary vegetables, respect- 
ingwhich, at present, t^ere is great uncertainty and confusion. 
The general practice of gardeners and their employers con- 
firms this view of the importance of the metropolitan district. 
When a gardener is in want of a situation, or a gentleman in 
search of a capital gardener, both apply to a London nursery- 
man ; inferior situations may be filled up from pro viiicial nur- 
series, but first-rate gardeners for every part oi^the empire dre 
obtained from London. A first-rate gardener in plaie, in a 
distant province, would soon cease to be such, unless he paid 
frequent visits to those nurseries for improvement. In this 
respect, a gardener who does not stay longer than six or seven 
years in one situation has affreat advantage over him who re- 
mains double or treble that time ; for before he acquires a new 
situatbn, he goes to his patron nurseryman, and works iindet- 
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him tin a suitable one occur. Daring this time, he brings 
forward his stock oF knowledge of new pluits and of new modes 
of culture to the present standard, and goes to his place a 
first-rate gardener as before. Another gardener, remotely 
dtuated, wno remains, in the same situation for twenty years, 
can scarcely avoid during that time falling greatly behind in 
the knowledge of modem improvements. Supposing him to 
leave his situation and go fo work in a London nursery, 
he would be astonished at the number of new plants intro- 
duced; at the abundance and cheapness of such as were rare 
when he was formerly there ; at the number of new varieties 
of fruits, of which he had nut before even heard the names ; at 
new modes of propagation for rare plants, and new modes of 
culture for common crops. This has been the case at all times, 
but it is more particularly so at present, when the progress of 
horticultural improvement is rapid beyond all former prece- 
dent. There seems, as we have before observed, no means so 
likely to put gardeners residing at a distance on a footii^ with 
those round the metropolis, as the circulation of a Gardener's 
Magazine and Register, recording every thing new as it occurs, 
and open to the communications both of practical and of theo- 
' retical men. By means of such a work all gardeners whose 
previous information and habits are such, that they can derive 
advantage from reading, will be enabled to keep up their stock 
of knowledge to the full standard of value. Those who cannot 
or will not read, never have been, nor ever can be, first-rate 
gardeners. 

While the Gardener's Magazine is improving the knowledge 
of gardeners, it will at the same time extend the sources of 
enjoyment to be procured from a garden. Many gentlemen in 
the country, who have not paid any attention to gardening 
themselves, and whose worthy and industrious gardener has, 
perhaps, gone on in the same track fur twenty or thirty years, 
have little idea of the variety of productions which their gar- 
dens are calculated to aSbrd at, perhaps, little or not more ex- 
pence than is at present incurred. We pass over the modern 
improvements in the forcing department, merely observing, that 
there is no garden where cucumbers and melons are grown 
which might not with littie or no increase of stable-dung grow 
pine apples. A number of kitchen gardens in the country are 
worn out with age and cropping ; the fruit-trees against the 
walls have ceased to bear freely : the walls are dilapidated by 
the alternate driving and drawing of niuls for perhaps half a 
century ; and the soilis every where exhausted. The proprietor 
snlHnits to the privations necessarily incurred under these cir- 
ciunstaoces, and gradually becomes habituated to them, think- 
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ing, perhaps, that there is no remedy but an entire new garden 
on a new site. But the expence of so formidable a change niav 
sometimes be saved by the exerciiie of a little knowledge. If 
the situation iind the subsoil be good, the surlBce soil may be 
wholly or partially renewed ; ana brick walls will last for ages 
by jointing them and washing them over with Roman cement.' 
C)ld fruit trees, if not too deeply planted, may be headed down, 
or re-grafted, or they may be tQtally removed and replaced 
by young trees. 

There are few things relating to kitchen-fjardening in which 
there is greater room for impravement than in the selectkm of 
fruit-trees. ' A number of the fruits grown in almott every 
garden are of very inferior flavour, arising from the sorts 
originally selected either not having been good, or from the 
plants supp)ied not having proved true to their names. A 
great many excellent sorts of hardy fruits have been ori^nated 
or imported, within the last twen^ years. Few of these sorts 
are generally known in the country, and, conseauently, are 
seldom enquired for, either for the purpose of planting new 
^r(len<:, or of improving such as are already established. 
The idea is, indeed, too general, that when once a garden is 
planted it is completed ; but a gardener, anxious to make the 
most of his garden, will be condnualiy introducing new and 
better Hirts of the articles which he cnltivates, and eradicating 
such as are of inferior quali^ to make room for those of a 
superior description. 

The same s^le of remark is applicable to ornamental trees 
and shrubs. A great many new sorts of these have be^i in- 
troduced within the present century; and a number of those 
formerly in the country, which were considered tender, and 
requiring the protection of a wall or of ^^ass, have been found 
to be quite hardy and fit for the open lawn or shrubbery. Still 
less is known in distant provinces of these trees and shrubs 
than of new fruits and culinary vegetables. Tliere is scarcely 
any of them to be seen in the country nurseries, so that a pro- 
prietor ofa garden has little chance of hearing of them, either 
through his gardener or his nursery^man. 'Ilie defidency of 
ornamental trees, in even the best Scotch nurseries, is aston- 
ishing, when we consider the eminence of Scotland in garden- 
ing: as a r^ult, we find the pleasure grounds of the north 
much less rich in variety than those of the south. 

The importance of atlding to our stock of hardy trees and 
shrubs, seems to be less generally felt than it oi^fht to be. 
Tender exotics, requiring the protectttm ai ^ass, must ever 
be of comparatively limited culture and imperfect derelope- 
ment ; but trees and shrubs, which will grow In our parks and 
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pleasure groands, may be planted by all, and enjojed by alt : 
an iiurease of Uiese would add a charm to the woodland 
scenery of the countir, which would be felt alike by private 
owners and the public. The introduction of a new hardy 
tree or a shrub, or the acclimating of one hitherto supposed 
too tender for the open air, may, ttierefore, be considered as 
among the most patriotic of giutJening efforts. But we have 
said enough to show the necessity of disseminating a know- 
ledge <£ toe improvements daily making in gardenmg, as an 
art of culture. 

To the improvement of gardening, as an art of design and 
taste, we intend in this M^azme to pay particular attention, 
and the more so as that (Kpartment does not seem to be in- ' 
eluded in the ol^ectsof the London and the Caledonian Hor- 
• ticultural Societies: the published transactions of these bodiea 
.b^ng exclusively devoted to vegetable propagation and culture. 
-Our Magazine will embrace both departments of the art; and 
while wehave the satisfaction of co-pperating with the horti- 
cultaral societies, by disseminating among practical gardeners 
the knowledge contained in their valuable publications, we 
will have the additional gratification of directing the proprietors 
of conntty residences to a species of elegant improvement, 
the taste for which at present is very generally dormant. 

It seems to be now almost forgotten that En^and first set 
the example in this branch of art ; and that landscape garden- 
ing, about a century ago, was as much the fiishion as honi- 
culture is at present. Since the banning of the present 
century, and even before, this taste has been on the decline ; 
having given way, first, to war and agriculture, and since the 
return of peace to horticulture. 

But landsc^M gardening has created, in Britain, parks and 
pleasure grounds unequalled in any other part of ^e workl. 
These remain as examples of what might still be done ; but In 
laying out new, or improving old residences, there seems to be 
agreat want, either of industry or ability to profit trom them. 
Tf ere are, no doubt, exceptions ; but there is not a tithe of 
the country seats which have been laid out within the last thirty 
years that- do not owe their beauty more to the climate and tiie 
architect than to the disposition of the woody scenery. Very 
few country gentlemen have a just feeling for what pamters call 
general enect: breadth of light and shade: connection nnd 
grouping of parts; the importance of which is so ably ilhistrateil 
by Girardin, Price, and other authors. Many, with every de- 
sire to excel, consider that when they have engaged a first-rate 
gflrdener, he will do every thing required in laying out or im- 
proring a place. But the sort of knowledge required tor the 
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disporitioQ of scenery is very different from that requisite for 
the culture and management of a garden; and a gardener can 
no more be expected to possess it, than a mason or a carpenter 
the science and taste of the architect. A very good test of the 
taste, of any one in either art, is a &cility in sketching general 
scenery. We never yet knew an architect, justly entitled to 
the character of eminent, who could only draw geometrical 
elevations; nor a landscape gardener deserving of the namei, 
who could only convey his ideas by maps and ground plans. 
We have indeed known meo in both professions extensively 
employed who could not sketch scenery: but look at their 
works 1 We du not say that every man who can scketch is 
quali£ed to become an architect, or a landscape gardener; on 
the contrary, to compose a design in either art, that can be 
carried into execution, the one must possess a knowledge of tlie 
strength of building materials, and the other of ground, of 
plants, and other garden articles, and of the art of gardening ; 
but we cannot conceive how any person who has not practised 
sketching from nature, can acquire that habit of foretelling the 
effect of objects in perspective, and that taste tor grouping, 
connecUon, and unity of effect, without which an architect or a 
landscape gardeuer is good for nothing. We are borne out in 
this opinion by the best authorities. 

ITie modem art of laying out grounds is, indeed, considered 
by many as an anomalous business, practised by a set of em- 
pirics without principles : but the truth is, as Wheatly, CH- 
rardin, the two Masons, Price, Knight, Dugald Stewart, and 
especially Mr. Alison have shown, its principles as an art of 
imagination are those of painting, and as an art contributing to 
the convenience and comfort of man, it is directed by those of 
fitness and utility. The principles of architecture are precisely 
the same; indeed the principles of composition are tne same 
10 all the arts of taste ; and whether an artist compose a poem, 
a piece of music, a building, a painted or a real landscape, he 
is alike guided by unity of expression as to the whole or general 
eSect, and by the connection and coH^peration of the compo- 
nent parts. 

It has been objected to landscape gardeners that no two of 
them agree abofit the mode of laying out a plan, or the beauties 
of a verdant scene : but, it may be asked, do two of any other 
art accord in any thing but on certain fixed or received prin- 
ciples ? Will two architects agree in their plans for repairing a 
house? Or two physicians in prescribing for a patient ? It is 
enough if scientific men and artists agree in the fundamental 
principles of their arL If two architects are agreed as to the 
strength and durability of materials; the quantity of a 
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modauon required for particular classes of society, or particular 
purpofies of occupation, and the general principles of com- 
position, as ^iplied to the materials they work with ; thev may 
difler as to tfae kind of beau^ of the edifice which they design, 
but each will produce a beautilul edifice. In hie manner, two 
landscape gard^iers, equally instructed in their art, might 
give different plans for laying out the same ground, but both 
plans would, nevertheless, be beaudful, thougn neither of them 
might be suited to the ideas of a third person. Principles 
that admit of frgreat varietur of application will always display 
great diversity of taste in the proouctions created from them. 
A symmetrical building in which all the parts on one side 
have corresponding parts on the other, is understood by, and 
gives saUs&cUon to the most ordinary observer: there is an 
obvious reastHi for every thin^ for there is but one principle 
of guidance, 53rmmetry : but, in an irregular edifice, the har- 
mony of the parts is not so sopn perceived ; there seems no 
-particular reason why they should not have been fewer or 
more numerous, larger or smaller, brther apart or nearer, or 
differently disposed relatively to one another. To perceive the 
beauties of such an edifice, the mind must have undergone a 
certain d^ree of instruction in the principles of composition. 
Without this instruction, or with it to a limited extent, it is 
easy to conceive how great must be the difference of opinion 
as ta the beauty of objects designed upon any but the very 
lowest principles of art. Hence the great variety of opinions 
as to the beauties produced by modem landscape gardeninj^ 
the principles of composition of which admit of infinite variety 
of application in order to imitate nature; compared with the 
general approbadon of the andent style of laying out grounds, 
the principles of which were those m regularity or formality, 
in order to produce works easily recognised as ardficial. 

That a gardener should at once excel in landscape garden- 
ing and in gardening as an art of culture, we consider impos- 
sible: it is sufficient if he excel irr one department; for the 
continued personal attendon required for each, is such as to 
preclude all hope of excelling m both. No gardener, how- 
ever, ought to be limited in bis knowledge to one department; 
for even a moderate knowledge of landscape gardening will 
be of use to the garden cultivator ; and a landscape gardener 
without a knowledge of plant culture could never direct the 
execudon of his plans. This knowledge we hope our Maga- 
zine will eventually increase; and, at all event^ we hope to 
rouse the landed proprietors to a sense of thti beauties of this 
detriment of gardening. 

While devoting our attendon to the advancxinent of garden- 
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ing and gardeners, we hope not to forget tlie horticultural com- 
forts of me poor. We snail endeavour to promote a taste for 
the art among countn' labourers, and to draw the attention 
of every cottager who tias a gardeo, to the profit and enjoyment 
which he may derive tram its improved cultivation. We shall 
be the more attentive to this subject, as we think that it, oo less 
than landsct4>e-gardening, has been ratlier overlooked by our 
horticultural societies. 

Agriculture is so intimately connected with garden culture, 
that no publication on the one art can wholly separate itself 
from the other. In this Magazine we will avoid the business 
of larming, and all discussions on political agriculture, titlies, 
prices, markeits, &c. These subjects have long been conducted 
m a manner productive of the most beneficial results in the 
Farmer's Magazine, and in different agricultural newspapers. 
The introduction of agriculture in the Gardener's Magazine 
will be limited, in general, to such improvements as are made 
on a proprietor's demesne, and to the reviews of such agricul- 
tural publications as chiefly concern bailiffs and land-stewards, 
the beneficial direction of rural expenditure, and the general 
Improvement of territorial property, by planting, draining 
road-making, &c Improvements in domestic economy and 
rural architecture, will, als<^ come in for a subordinate share 
of attention, especially such as tend to the amelioration of the 
operative classes of society. 

Finally, there is one subject which, more than every thing 
else, will tend to improve gardening and agriculture, — the 
better education of gardeners and agronomes. -A man may 
cultivate a common kitchen-garden, or a small farm, with very 
little knowledge besides that which he may acquire in being 
brought up to these occupations. Mr. Knight had a man who 
could grow pine-^ples " without knowing a letter or a figure;" 
but to fit gardeners for the extent and variety of their duties 
in first-rate situations, a scholastic education superior to that, 
which, with very few exceptions, even tiie best of them receive 
at present, is required. As Burdening lias advanced, as its 

Eroductions and its province nave extended, the situation of 
ead gardener has become more and more important; he has 
become a more confidential servant ; he is entrusted with more 
power, and .is more frequency consulted by the master and 
mistress of. the family, with whom his communications are 
more frequent than they used to be. It is highly necessary, 
therefore, that an improvement should take pince in the ele- 
mentary education of those Intended for head 'gardeners ; anu 
as most gardeners are the sons of gardeners, we shall consida. 
it a part of our duty to impress on the minds of the parents, 
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th« necessity and advantage of an edncaUoo for their children 
Gfmsiderabl; beyond what thej themselves have received. 

It is a common complaint among gardeners, that they are 
not sufficiendy paid, and that a ntan who knows litde more of 
gardening than a comn^on labourer, is frequently as amply 
remunerated as a man who has served a regular apprenticesiiip 
to his businetts. Tliis is perfecdy true where the gardener is 
nearly or equally devoid of elementary instructltfa with the 
labonrer. cut uie remark does not af^ly to gardeners who 
have either received a tolerable scholast^*; edacation, or have 
made up lor the de&ct of it afterwards by self-improvement; 
or if it apply to them, the blame is their own. We know from 
the information. of ^ome respectable nurserymen, as wdl as of 
our own knowledge that there are a number of prt^rietors in 
this country who cannot cet gardeners so well qualified as they 
wish, and who would daoly increase the emolument for a supe- 
rior class of men. We also know that there are some nobl^ 
men woo dp not allow their head gardener more than the 
wages of a servant in livery: but this evil we tnlst to see re- 
foarmed; fiir if good gardeners be not sufficiently paid, they 
will soon cease to be produced. If a class of superiorly edu- 
cated gardeners were to come forward, they would create a 
demand for themselves, un the principle that demand is in- 
fluenced both by the supply and tne quality of the article. B^ 
ndes, as to education, parents wilt recollect that the better their 
children are educated, the fitter will they be to change their 
prof^ion, if they should not succeed hi it, or to suffer the 
disappointment with patience, and make the most of it, if they 
cannot do better. The same remarks will apply to agronomes.' 
We substitute the word agronome for the hateful appellation 
bulii^ till some of our readers shall furnish us with a better. 

Having now stated at length the nature and object of the 
Gardeners Magazine^ we proceed to lay before our readers 
such communications as . our fiiends have favoured us' with, 
luring to render succeeding numbers more and more interest- 
ing as the circulation of the work extends, and its correspond- 
ents increase in number. We invite all those who take- an in- 
terest in gardening to assist us by their advice, and by the com- 
munication of information on every subject connected with the 
worii : we especially invite practical gardeners to come forward 
and support a work calculated to promote their own honour 
and advantage. Let them not make as excuses the being un- 
accustomed to write, want of style, &c but let them fix on a 
subject, begin it at once, and write straight onto the end, re- 
nraless ofevery thing but the correctness of their statements. 
This done once or twice, a good style will come of itself. 
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Art. I. Oh the present State f^ Gardening in Ireland, vHk 
Hints Jia- itsjvtwe Improvement. By Mr. Jah^ Fhaseb, 
Gerdener, author of a Letter to the President and Vice- 
President of the Horticultural Society of Ireland. 

'T'HOSE who are practically acquainted with the improve- 
ments which have been made in Horticulture for these 
twenty years past in Britain, and have not visited Ireland, will 
scarcely credit the assertion, that during this time the art in the 
latter country has rather retrograded than advanced ; that even 
around Dublin, the far-famed environs of Dublin, little, com- 
parativ ly speaking, has been done. It is a (act which can- 
not be denied, that the numerous wealthy absentees have 
tended to injure gaixlening upon an extensive scale, is also to 
retard the modem improvements. But there are still numerous 
resident wealthy gentlemen, fond of every elegant enjoyment, 
who possess, generally speaking, demesnes of greater extent 
than is DauaUy to be met with in England, which, m point of 
variety of surface, of hill and d^e, of wood and water, are far 
more susceptible of every rural improvement. Yet, strange 
to say, we still plixl on in the old b^ten track ; wedded to toe 
old customs, the gardener looks upon every new method in- 
troduced as an innovation on his rights ; and the employer 
cares little for those elegancies which render a country life de- 
lightful, but feels content if the wants of the family are sup- 
plied. There is one obvioijs cause, however, that has contri- 
buted in no small degree to produce the evil of which we 
complain, namely, the employment of men as gardeners not 
regularly bred to the biiainess, at a low rate of wages :— men 
of a very limited education, who are treated as mere indoot 
servants, placed on an equality with them, and hold their 
places on the same uncertain tenure. Under these circum- 
stances, we do contend, that it is rooraUy impossible for ii»- 
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provemoits od an extensive scale, or where success depends 
upoQ any degree of accuracy in their applicatioD, to be car- 
ried iato efiect ; and it is more than reasonable to expect that 
gardeners not feeling an interest in their situation, will enter 
warmly into any thing tending to the permanent benefit of the 
place ; they will lake advantage of such crops as may be pro- 
' duced, widiout any r^ard to the ultimate consequences. 
While on this subject, it is but &ir to state that the gentry 
of Ireland have evinced an extraordinaiy decree of luke-warm- 
ness, in not coming forward to establish a horticultural society, 
alter the noble ptsctical examples set befure tbem in the sister 
kingdoms, Tlie society bearing the name of the horticultural 
society of Ireland, under the management of nurseiymen and 

{iractical gardeners in the neighbourhood of DuUm, is too 
ocal in ifh influence to advance the art in a national point i^ 
view. 

These strictures, as regard the relative situations of garden- 
era, and the taste of their employers, we are hu^y to say, are 
only utplicable in a very general sense. There are many 
hoaoratue exceptions. In the course of our observations, we 
shall feel great pleasure in showing that, where the proprietors 
have given proper encouragement, their gardens vie, in point 
of extent, design, and management, and their gardeners in 
point of respectability and Jntelligenoe in their profession, with 
anyin the empire. 

There are three botanic gardens in this country ; two in 
Dublin, the other In Corit. The last mentioned is small in 
extent, and the collection of plants few, comparatively speak- 
ing. Of the two in Dublin, one belongH to the Dublin 
Society, die other to Trinity Coll^^. The former is the 
largest in the mpire, and in point of picturesque beauty is 
wholly unequalled. Ilie botanic gardens in Dublin possess 
this advantajn; over those in Britain, namely, a classical ar- 
raugement of trees and shrubs. It has often occurred to us, 
as an extraordinary circumstance, the great attention paid in 
the British botanic gardens to the collecting and arrangmg of 
herbaceous plants, while the greater part of trees and shrubs 
have been, till of late, neglected. Ilie Dublin Society's gar- 
den is open to the public. A course of lectures is delivered 
annually, which is also iree, and even the young men em- 
ployed in the garden are obliged to attend. This garden was 
not laid out and managed by tne late Dr. Wade, the professor 
of Botany, as was generally supposed, but by the present ta- 
lented superintendant, Mr. W. Underwood. Mr. Mackay, the 
curator of the College garden, is so well known as an indefati- 
gable botanist,- that any observation here regarding him would 
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be quite superfluous. All these botftnk gardens sre ably d^ 
scribed in ihe Edinburgh and Gnrdenins Encyclopedias. 

The only public grounds about Dublin are contained in 
the Pfacenix Park, in which are also the country residences 
of the I^rd Lieutenant, Chief and Under Secretaries, &c. 
This Park is very extensive, and the grounds are more ele- 
vated and contain a greater variety of surface than any of the 
Royal Parks in the vicinity of London. There appears to 
have been no general design in the disposition of the trees, if 
we exct^t the aitemate groups of English elm, on each side 
of the public road, and the trees around the residences we 
have just mentioiied. A great many hawthorns have been 
irregularly scattered tliroughout the grounds, and during the 
admin istradon of Earl Talbot several very formal groups and 
clumps were made without the least regard to die general 
ornament of the place. It is to be regretted that some pro- 
fessional landscape gardmer was not employed in the om^ 
menting of this Park, for if it was judiciously planted, due 
advantage being token of the numerous ol^ects within itself 
and of the endless variety of delightful scenery which sur- 
round it, assuredly there would be nothing like it in the empire. 

The enclosure around the Lord Lieutenant's bouse is of 
itself a very charming little demesne, and contains several 
fine ornamental trees. We observed some large well formed 
trees of the Ulmus parvifolia, generally confounded with 
die common English elm, which, ftnm the di&rent mode 
of growth, form a fine contrast with the nemoralis. There 
are several very fine oaks to the westward of the house, 
where the woody character has beeii properiy preserved. Ilie 

fardens are extensive in eveir department, and are admira- 
ly kept by the present supenntend^t, Mr. Robson. There 
is nothing very interesting or grand about them; on the con- 
ti-ary, tSi is plain, neat, and economical. The fruit trees 
on the walls are well managed. We observed a beautiful 
variety of pyracantha against the walls of one of the little en- 
closures near the gardener's house, with deep scarlet haws. 
Mr. Robson has been in the habit of propaeating in autunm, 
by cuttings, large quantities of the different free growing sorts 
of pelargoniums, heramemenses, and heliotropes, &c which 
he keeps over the winter in frames, and in spring plants out 
distinctly in separate beds throughout the flower garden, where 
they blow during the summer and autumn in great luxuriance. 
Having bad a number of plants this year of tne Colxea scan- 
dens, be planted several of^theni against walls, palings, &c and 
Aeir growth was really amazing. Thq' all fruited, and many 
of them are likely to ripen seed. We mention this circum- 
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stance simply to sbow thtt this plant might be used with great 
snccesfi is corering bowers and other rustic buiidmss during 
the lummer and antamn, ervn should it not i«ust the winter 
months. 

The gardens and demesnes of the Chi^ and Under Secre* 
taries are also well worth notice. The gardens are extensive, 
and have been long celebrated for their excellent productions. 
1'he demesnes are neat and well wooded. Mr. Forsyth, gar- 
dener to the Chief Secretary, is well known as an exceuent 
general horticulturist; and Mr.Wilkie, gardener to Mr. Gre- 
goiy, is a highly respectable man in nis profession, and a 
zeslous^amateur m every thing toiding to its improvement. 

In observing generally on the present state of gardening 
here, we have to remark that the same indifference to every 
improvement in horticultural buildings, prevails, as in the 
royal gardens around London. Every new method runs its, 
round, before it passes the centinel at the gate, and in ninen- 
nine coses out of a hundred it is refuoea: admittance. The 
dressed grounds are upon an extensive scale, very ffirmal, and 
as yet no vorie^ of ornamental trees or shrubs have beoi 
introduced. 

Not many years ago the neighbourhood of Dublin could 
boast of scMne as splendid gardens as any around Londffli. 
But, alas I how are things changed. Lora at Ratbbrnham 
Castle, not a solitary instance, but one out of many, where a 
magnificeot green house, on the same plan as those at Hamp* 
t9n Court and Kew, has been turned into a cow-shed, and 
the fiue old Dutch garden is now a total ruin. In this coun- 
try, whenever a gentleman's a^irs render it necessoiy to re- 
duce his expenditure, or his health or business colls him 
abroad, the first step of his agent, who is generallv an aU 
tomey, or some person equally r^;udless of every ming but 
making money, is to recommend the gardener's discharge, 
and that the garden be either let or Idt to the care of some 
old follower; that is, one who has worked lor many years 
about the place. This is no imaginary view ; in nineteen coses 
out of twenty such advice is given, and as often followed. 
But mark the consequences: — the labourer undertakes the 
business, and for which he is pud the sum of ten pesice per 
day. I^ in the course of a few years, the proprietor returns 
homc^ or finds it convenient to keep his place in its fonn^ 
s^Ic^ where are his fruit and ornamental trees, &c, the labor of 
a hundred years ? — gone I for what ? the mighty saving of 
a few pounds. The painter and gilder may rqwir any cuU- ' 
pidations that time may have made io the house; should 
aveo the fid>rick itsdf Mve tumbled down, it can be rebuild 
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bat in the ordinuy Ufa of man what oould rqirodoce the 

others? Every one coDreraant in the localities of Ireland 
knows well the truth of what we have here stated. 

In order to obviate such irreparable consequences, we 
would warmly recommend to such gentlemen as from neces- 
sity or choice wish to curtail their expenditures in this depart- 
ment, to lay down as much of tbie garden and pleasure- 
grounds as are possible in grass, and to retain the sardener, 
with as much assistance as may be necessary, to seep the 
trees and other ornamental plants in due order. The expence 
in this case is ultunately a mere trifle compared to the hne of 
proceeding we have just condemned. 

Merville, the delightful villa of Lord Downes, is situated 
about two miles south of Dublin^ and is unquestionably one 
of the best kept places in the empire. The garden is not of 
great extent, but it contains an excellent collection of fruit 
trees, which are kept in perfect order. The forcing houses 
are very complete : there is nothing particular in their form- 
ation ; like the greater part of the hot-houses io this country, 
they are nearly the name as those delineated by Nicol in his 
earlier editions of the *' Scotch Forcing Gardener." A range 
of pits for the growth of pine ^ples, on the plan of those so 
common about Xondon and Liverpool, have been lately built* 
and answer wdL It is to be hoped that the recent improve- 
maits effected throughout England in the growth of this in- 
comparable fruit, by which so much time and expence are 
saved, will, ere long, render every gardener ^miliar with its 
culture. In the flower.«arden there are two remarkaUy neat 
bouses, with copper sashes and metallic rafters; one is used' 
as a green house, the oth«- as a stove for plants, and they 
both contain an excellent collection. The parterre in fi-ont* 
of these houses is remarkably pretty, and here, in the proper 
season, may be seen the best collection of spring-Bowers in 
the kingdom. Tlie figures in the parterre are, m our opi- 
nion, rather formal. We hope ere long to see the stiff geo- 
metrical figures which have so long helda place in the flower 
garden entirely exploded, and fancy, aided by correct taste, 
have its flight in this department of gardening. The kalei- 
doscope exnibiiA many figures which will greatly assist the 
ima^pnation in matters of this kind. Detached from the gar- 
den, there is a small American ground, where are the best 
private collection of bcw plants we know of in the vicinity of 
'Dul^in. They are judiciously planted and in great health. 

Dl^Un, setA Oetvber, 1825.' 

{To be continued) 
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Art. II. XJpon'ike Method i^se/Hng the Fniit qfthe Grana- 
diUa. By an Amateur. 

The sranadilla, or, as it is called by the South American 
^Ktniarm, Purchas, is a well known West Indian fruit, pro- 
duced by various kinds of passiflora, especially by P. quadran- 
gularis, mnliformis, and laurifolia, and also by a ^lecles now 
common in our stoves, called Passiflora ednhs. It varies in 
size and external appearance according to the particular sp^r 
cies by which it is borne, butM in ali 'esses a sort of gourd- 
like apple, filled with seeds enveloped in a copious pulp, of a 
most agreeable, subacid flavour. The ereat merit of this latter 
substance, as a luxury for the dessert, has induced many indh- 
viduals to attempt the cultivation of thie plants in their stoves { 
and not without success. The fruit of the T. edulis is pro- 
duced in abundance, without any par^cular treatment of the 
blossonls, but it is inferior to that of either of the three other 
kinds. These, however, do not bear produce in sufficient abun^t 
dapce to make th^r cultivation worth attention, except under, 
a particular management of their flowers, which, as it is, I 
b«lieve, very little known, I will endeavour to explain, bv 
it is practised in the stove of a gentleman in this neigfabour- 

It is well known that the beauty of the flower of the conunou 
passion-flowerdependsuponthevariously-coloured little threads 
which are symmetrically arranged around its centre, so as to 
exhibitthe appearance of rays; these rays proceed from a fleshy 
capi inside of which are also some other processes which 
project from the side of the cup towards the centre, and 
' jrom a cavity capable of holding a considerable quantity ol 
moisture. From the base of this cavity rises up an erect solid 
stalk, upon the top of which, above the stamens, is placed n 
litde green ball, surmounted by three styles, which bait niter- 
words becomes the fruit. Now, in a hot climate, when the 
breezes are constantly playing among the foliage, and when 
the necessary moisture for the subsistence of the plant is sup- 
plied by the dews and a humid atmosphere only, no inconve- 
nience arises from the complicatetl arrangement by which 
nature ha^ distinguished the flower of the granadilla genus 
from that of all others. But in a stove, in an ortiflcial state, 
where ventilation is necessarily very imperfect, and where the 
flowers are subject to be dashed with the spray or the direct 
efliision of the water-engine, a different event takes place. 
TTie fleshy filamentous rays, which, in the tropics become 
withereil up, and quickly perish, nre kept, by the circumstances 
just allutleu to, in an imiiatumlly damp state, and, becoming. 
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rotten, collapse, and either fill the cavity described to exist at 
the bottom of the stalk of the fhiit, with a preternatural col- 
lection of putrid water, which quickly causes the stalk to decay 
at Its base, and, conneouently, the young fruit to fall off long 
before it even approacnes maturity, or which, when the re- 
mains of the Sower become pendulous, keeps the young Jhiit 
and its support so damp as to produce the same effects. But 
if, with'a pair of very sharp scissors, the whole of the Sesby rays 
are remooved after the flower is fecundated, all this inconveni- 
ence is avoided, and, in most cases, the fruit will swell and 
arrive at maturi^, especiidly if a litde pollen be applied to die 
stigmas, with a feather or a bit of any soft substance. 

This is a veir simple contrivance, and it would seem obvious 
enough; but the cause of the &ilure in obtaining fruit being 
generally unknown, it is not surprising that the mode of re- 
moving the- impediments to its maturation should have been 
also overiooked. 

' The figure, at tlie end of this communication, will serve to 
explain the peculiar structure which I have attempted to point 
out. 

Utose who may desire to find a detailed account of the various 
kinds of gninadillas, will do well to considt the HortictdtUral 
Societ/s Transactions, vol. iii. p. 99., where there is an ex- 
cdlent account of them, by Joseph Sabine, Esq., the SecL'etary. 



Art. III. Jiemarks cm the Effea g the Lombatdy Poplar in 
Park Scenety, By Mr. John Thohpsoit, Landsurveyor 
and Pictorial Draughtsman. 

The Lombardy pedlar is a tree, which, as applied to the - 
science of arboriculture, is capable of producing not only the 
, most noble and striking^ but the greatest Tariety of effect ; ond 
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perhiqM, there is no tree which has the misfortune to be in 
general so injudiciouslv planted. I have, therefore, sent };ou 
ft few remarks founded upon the study of landscape composi- 
tion, in which I do not intend to say any thing of the bad or 
good qualities of the poplar, but merely to consider it as a tail 
ocHUcal mass of foliage, which becomes of great import, when, 
contrasted with the more useful and valuable round headed 
trees. 

First then, it is a known pictorial rule, that all horizontal 
lines should be balanced and supported by perpendicular ones ; 
— thus, the effect of a bridge or via-duct would be greatly in- 
creased by the assistance of poplars. 

In the accompanying sketdi, (^. l.)notonly the lines of the 



bridge are bdanced and supported by the upright poplars, but 
lenguened and pleasing reflections are produced, which break- 
ing the horizontal gleams on the water, continue a mess of 
li^ intersecting each other at right angles, than which eflec^ 
nothing can be more simply grand and classical. This is ad- 
mirably illustrated at Blenhdm, where the poplar is an ac- 
companiment of all the bridges, but more particularly at thftt 
via-duct, where the water first enters the park ; this seen from 
the neighbourhood of the great bridge, forms a landscape of 
much beauty and purity. But the planting of the island is as. 
much at variance with good taste : it is covered with tall pop- 
lars, forming a mass which seems too big for its base ; and 
which moss, from its stiff and upright form, contrasts but 
badly with the varied oudine of the surrounding wood and 
water. How much more agreeable it would have been to 
Vol. I. No. 1. c 
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have looked down from the bridge on a well-selected group of 
round-headed trees. 

The poplar, therefore, would be advantageously planted 
wherever there Is a continuance of horizontal lines ; but they 
should be so arranged a« to form a part of those lines, to 
.seem to grow out of them, rather than to break or contrast 
with them in too abrupt a manner. In the case of a stable or 
other agricultural builoing, where the principal mass extends in 
length rather than in heigbt (Jig. %), it would be wrong to plant 



them exactiy before it (a), but they should be at the sides or 
behind. Tie poplar is very generally planted before the cot- 
tages and residences which are to be found on'the roads a few 
miles from the metropolis; and, as forming a part of those re- 
sidetices, nothing can be worse : you may see six or eiglit pop- 
lars taller than the house, obstructing its view, and overpower- 
ing and diminishing it by their magnitude and stifihess, when 
a Tew low trees nnxed with labumurtis, lilacs, &c., would be 
BO much more to the purpose, — notbut the poplars are well 
calculated to produce good effect as a -^ole, when the road is 
seen in perspective; but it is not to be liupposed that general 
effect and public ornament have been studied by individuals. 
The poplar should also appear in all plantations and belts that 
are maJe with a view to picturesque effect {Jig. 3.), but more 



particularly they should be inlroduted in a sparing but judi- 
cious manner in all pleasure-grounds; and they are quite in- 
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difipensoble in tlie foniijition of such groups us ure intentTed to 
convey an impression of that granu aiiu classical simplicity, 
which is, or should be, the 6rst object in all' ornamental plant- 
ing. Another sketch, {^g. 4. a, b.) will be the shortest way 



of showing U)e assistance which the poplani ^ve to a group of 
trees. Her^ though the mass (a) might be seen to advantage in 
some situ^timK, when grouping with other objects, it is, when 
contemplated merely by itself, quite uninteresting from its dull 
and monotonous ajipearance ; but add the poplars, as in {b) and 
you inimetJintely create an interest, and give a certain charac- 
ter to the group which it did not before possess. The causes 
are these: the poplars being tnller than the other trees, and 
terminating in a point, serve to carry off the group into the 
sky, or whatever may be behind it ; and their pointed heads 
form a pleasing contrast to the round lieads, and break the too 
uniform line exhibited in the round-headed group (a). Then 
their branches rising stiffly upwards, contrast with and render 
more gi-aceful the pendent ones ; and their stems being taller, 
foim an agreeable variety in the lower part of the group. 

Of course, there are other trees which would add consider- 
able interest to the group under consideration, particularly 
those of Qie fir tribe, and such as ore of a light and ptoident 
c 2 
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uftture ; but my ol)ject has been to coiisiiler tlie lombnrdy pc^ 
l«r iiiuler tlie lenst nclvnntnjreous ci re urn stances, and to show its 
value ami iiiiportBiice in brenking tlie monotony of most planta- 
tions Its coiiibiimtioii wilb other trees, and remarks on tliem 
individual ly, may become the subject of some future paper. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c^ 
So. I. tVeitingloH S/«rf, JoHK Thompson. 

WalerUto Bridge, Strand. 



AiiT. IV. ObsavatiotaoH an Hif})ofhesis concerimtg the I^ecls 
of Grectt Vegetable Maiimv. By Anthomy Todd Thom- 
son, M. D. F. L. S., &c. Autlior of Lectures on Botany. 

Dear Sir, 
In |)eru5ing the first volume of the Ti-onsactions of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Ixindon, I was particularly struek with 
an hypothesis advanced by a gentleman, to whose labours in 
Piiytolc^ the world is vei-y largely indebted, Mr. T, A. 
Knight, in a )>aper read by him before that society, " on the 
advantage of employing vegetable matter, as manure, in a tresh 
state." Tlie hyixithesis referred to, assumes as a principle 
that plants thrive better on a soil manured with green-v^el- 
able matter, because " many vegetable substances ore best 
calculated to re-assume the organic, living sute, when they ore 
least changed and decomposed by putrefaction." 

Tlie groundu on which Mr. Knight has raised this hypothe- 
sis are two, well-contrived experiments. In the firsts the seeds 
ofthe Plum v^etated, with uncommon rapidity, in pots nearly 
filled with the fresh leaves and roots of grasses : in the second,, 
which was a more extended and an admirable comparative 
experiment, turnips sowed on different portions of the same 
6eld, differently manured, gi-ew more vigorously in proportion' 
as the manure approached to the state of fresh-vcgetol^ 
matter. Thus, the erop was very forward and luxuriant on a 
portion ofthe field on which green Fern had been employed 
OS manure ; less so on another portion on which fold and sta^ 
ble manure had been used ; and least forward on a third poiw 
tion, the manare of which was completely decayed dung. 
The inferences drawn fr<Hn these experiments, ore endea- 
voured to be further supported by Mr. Knight, by on irha- 
ginary analogy between the assimilating functions of plants 
and those of carnivorous animals, " who," he observes, " re- 
ceive more nutriment from the flesh of other animals, when 
they obtain it most nearly in tbe state in which it exists as 
part of a living Ixxly." 
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Without referring to the analogTi which could be eaailj 
proved to be incorrect, and a weaK and inefficient prop to 
the argument, I think I shall have little difficulty in convino- 
ing you and the publict that the ctHnparative experiment, sIt 
thouffh it was apparently concluBive, yet, was incomplete and 
unaaUsbctory ; inasmuch as no use appears to have been made 
of the thennofiieter, for ascertaining the comparative degree 
of heat of the soil, in the portions of the field when manured 
in the manner already described, both when the turnip seed 
was sown, and at difierent periods of the growth of the iJants. 
To tliis n^lect, I conceive may be attributed the fallacy of 
tlie conclusions* which have been deduced from so well 
planned an experiment. 

I am aware that« in opposing the opinions (^ so tnUy pht- 
h>9(whiGal an enquirer into v^etable physiolt^ as Mr. Knif^t 
is, 1 expose myself to the hazard of beinc stigmatised with 
presumption ; but, I am also convinced, that as truth alone 
is the ob^t of that gentleman's researches, he wUl receive 
with candour any objections to his opinions which are fairly 
advanced. I have, therefore, no hesitation in asserting, that 
before we can admit the correctness of the opinion, which 
assumes that the superiori^ of the crop, on the portion of 
the field manured with the green fern, was owing to the more 
easy re-organization of the recent v^etable matter employed 
as manure, by the living powers of the growing plants, the 
author of it is bound to demonstrate how any vegetable sub- 
stance contained in the soil, in a state not reduced to its 
ultimate components, can be tak«i up by the absorbents c^ 
the radicles of plants ,- and, ^so^ how any vegetable substance, 
without being so reduced, can be rendered sufficiently soluble 
in the soil to enter the mouths of tliese minute vessels ? I 
am willing to admit that the secretions of some plants are 
altered by situation, and the nature of the soil in whi<^ they 
grow : as for example, in Uie change from potash to soda, 
which occurs in plants brought from inland situations and 
cultivated near the see. But, it must be remarked, that these 
changes are found to occur in the saline secretions only, which 
are remarkably soluble. Linnieus, indeed, maintained, that 
the secretions of plants very different from one another in 
genera and specie^ growing on the same wnl, exist ready 
prepared in the earth, and are merely selected by the plants: 
but this ofAmoa has been loi^ since r^erded as untenable. 
Tlie living powers of both animals and plants seem to be per- 
lecdy adapted for recombining substances the most opposite 
and inoongnious, and assimilating tliem to their own proper 
nature. What can be stronger proofs of this fact, than that 
c 3 
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the Cobra de Cspelbo secretes the poison which is found 
utider its fiingt from aliment which is not essentially different 
from that employed by the most innocuous of Uie serpent 
tribe ; and that fruit, which is sweet, palatable, and nutritions, 
is the product of the same soil as the most bitter, nauseous, 
and poisonous plants ? or that, in the same auimal and plant, 
secreti<His are round possessed of properties almost diametri- 
caliv opposite ? It is a fact, well known to ph^iologists, that 
chyle, the substance produced by the chanse which the food 
undergoes, before it mingles with the blood, has no analc^ 
with the character* of the food from which it is formed, but 
- derives its peculiar properties from the action of the glands of 
the mesentery by which it is prepared. Whether this be the 
case with the sap of plants, which may be regarded as tlte 
chyle of vegetables, we shall never, perhaps, be able to ascer- 
tain, owing to the impossilulity of obtaining it unmixed with 
some of the ready formed secretions, previously deposited in 
or near the root of the plant ; but, from the known characters of 
sap, as it has been procured, we know that it varies much 
less in different plants than we might a priori expect, on view- 
ing the great diversity of their secretions. That it is not, 
therefore, requisite foi^ the vigorous growth of plants to ma- 
nure the soil with fresh-vegetable matter, in order to enable 
die plants to obtain their food in a state the least changed, and 
decomposed by putre&ction, is obvious ; but it must, at the 
same time, be admitted, that fresh-vegetable matter employed 
as manure is admirably adapted to advance vegetation ; and 
the following appears to me to be the true explanation of 
this fact, and the cause of the great superiority of the crop, 
on the portion of tlie field manured with the green Fern al- 
luded to in Mr. Knight's experimenL 

One of the most striking, and the most universally known, 
of the phenomena of tlie process of fermentation, is the extri- 
cation of heat; and this principle, also, is the most powerful 
and healthful stimulus of the vegetable excitability, when it is 
not applied in excess. Now, the disposition of green or re* 
cent vegetable matter to run into rapid fermentation is well 
known; and it is easy to conceive, that matter of this de- 
scription, placed under the soil so as to retain a considerable 
de^jree of moisture, is in a situation the most favourable for 
commencing and carrying on the process of fermentation ; 
thence, the more recent the v^^etable substance, the sooner 
will the extrication of heat commence, and the longer will 
it be given out. The surrounding soil, also, not being of 
a combustible nature, and not a very good conductor ol ca- . 
loric, the heat will spread in a. more equable degree; while, 
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the rapid!^ of the fermentatioD will be so moderated, as to 
prevent the pabulum of the process, if 1 may so express 
mysdf, Jrom beins too soon exhausted. Owing to this state of 
die green Fern, therefore, the genninaUon ofthe turnip seed 
sown over it was begun, and the vegetative process carried on 
in the pUnts, in a nuinner somewhat stmiJar tQ the effect which 
would follow were the seed sown in a hot-bed; except that, the 
heat was ofa more moderate degree, and, comieauently, better 
suited to maintain thfe funcdons of the v^retabie economy in 
the growing plant in a healthy state. The fold and stable 
manure, on account of the ready formed salts it contained, 
would, perhaps, promote the germination of the seed and the 
growth of the plants more vigorously for a short dme ; but as 
the. process of fermentation would be sooner completed in it 
than in the green Fern, the nupply of heat to the soil would be 
sooner exhausted, and consequently, that necessary stimulus 
l>eing withdrawn from the growing turnips on the portion of 
the rield manured with it, the plants over the green Fern 
would now gain tfae ascendancy, as thev were still sapplied 
with heat; the pi'ocess of decomposition being yet in activity 
in the Fern. Again, as the fermenution was altc^ether over 
in the completely decayed dung, no heat, or scarcely any, 
would be extricated from it, and, therefore, the sole benefit 
which could arise to the germinating seeds and growing 
plants from this manure, must have proceeded merely from 
the stimulus of its saline components, and from the carbo- 
naceous matter in a soluble state, which it is ad;mted to 
afiprd. It may be argued, that, as it is probable, the 
soluble carbonaceous matter affiirded by completely decayed 
dung is the chief part of tfae food of plants, the turnips raised 
over this manure should contain more solid contents than 
those over &e other manures, although their growth was less 
vigorous and luxuriant That, however, more food is supplied 
by completely decayed manure, and yet less taken into the 
system of the plant, may be eaoally true ; for the heat afforded 
by the more recent manures oeing absent, the acbon of the - 
vegetable vessels in the growing turnips would be more 
languid, and absorption and assimilation consequenUy less 
perfect; the presence of the stimulus of heat being as essen- 
tial as the simple supply of nutriment, for the perfection of 
the plant, lliat it is heat only which can be r^rded as the 
agent producing the superiority of the crop of turnips, on 
the portion of the field manured with green Fern, as detailed 
in Mr. Knight's experiment, may easily be proved by the 
thermometer, in a repetition of the experiments. Why, 
therefore, Mr. Knight may say, has the ol^ctor to my ex- 
c ♦ 
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plADstioh not tnaintained the truth of bis objections by ex- 
periments with that instrument. I reply that, in the first 
place, my residmce in town and iny professional avocatioDs, 
(^mose themselves to any experimental attempt of the kind ; 
and, in the second place, that any experiments on my part 
are unnecessaiT) as I admit the accuracy of Mr. Knight^s ex- 
periments, and difl^r from him only in the conclusions which 
he has deduced from them. Our premises are the same, bnt 
our conclusions are at variance, and, it must remain with others 
to decide which are the most accurate, and as the discovery 
of truth is the object of both, the determination will be 
equally acceptable, whatever may be the decision. 

In the supposition that my opinions of the effects of these 
manures are correct, it would appear, that the most useful 
manure may be obtained Jrom a mixture of completefy d£- 
eayed stable or J^d litter, axiA green ot Jresk vegetaile matter; 
or perhaps no manure would be more efficient than green 
vegetable matter spread under the soil, and a top dressing of • 
salt and soot. The completely decayed manure would pro- 
duce its effect by affording soluble cnrbooaceous matter and 
salts as food and stimuli to the growing plants, whibt the heat 
extrcated by the fermenlation of the green-vegetable manure, 
would supply a sufficiency of that principle which, in con- 
junction wim air and moisture, Is absolutely necessary for 
rousing into activity the vital energies latent in the seed, and 
Biaintsining in the future plant the proper exercise of those 
ftinctions, which enable it' to select and absorb its nutriment 
from the soD, to carry it through its system of vessels and 
glands ; to concoct and secrete, from it, its proper juices ; and 
finally to 'w>imil>tf^> it into its own peculiar living sulMtance. 
I remain. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfuUy, 
Anthony Todd Thomson. 
91. Sloane Street, 

SOth November, 1829. 



Art. V. On the L\fe o^ a Jobbing Gardener. By Mr. 
ARCHiBALn M'Naughton, of Hackney. 

Sir, Hackney, 29th Nov. 1825. 

I AH very glad to see your proposal for a Gardener's Ma- 
gazine, for I nave long thought that the gardeners should 
nave an organ to represent them and instruct them, as well as 
the farmers and mechanics. I have been upwards of fifty 
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s in the liac^ and wa» one of the fint iriio set agoit^ tbtt 
idon GardenerB* Lodge, described in your Encyclopadia, 
tfaou^ I have long since left it, from not being sadsfied with 
its management. I left Edinburgh in the year 1T77, and, after 
working some time in Mr. Cliristopher Gray's nursery at Ful- 
bam, I got a very ^ood place with a Mr. ftoUs, a great stock- 
brolcer, whose aifairs went'wrong after I had beoi six years 
with him, and I was obliged to quit. After going down to 
Scodand to see my Triends, I came up ^ain and got a )>lace 
from Mr. Hare, tben a seedsman in St. Jtuaea's Street, to go 
to Mrs. Wilson at Putney, where I remained till her daughter 
married, when her hufiband having an aversitni to Scotch ser- 
vants, I was obliged to leave. Soon after this, a fellow-work- 
m«i and myself attempted to set up a small nurseiy at Epson, 
part of which is pow occupied by Mr. Young of that place ; 
but, after strnggUng hard for little more than two years, we 
were obliged to give up* after losing all we had saved, and 
about BOLf which my putoer had borrowed from his aunt at 
Kinross, and which preyed so upon his mind, that I verily 
believe it was the cpuse of his death, whidi happened about a 
jmr afterwards at Windsor ; where he got into a, small place 
to took after a gard^i, and some fidds in which vegetables 
were grown for sale. 

Not liking to go into servitude i^;ain, I bc;gau jobbing <xi 
my own acconnt, and a poor business I have found it ever 
Eance. Whui I first began, the highest wages I could get 
' were Ss, a day, and obliged to finamy own tools. I had a. 
gpod deal of employment at first, partly from die circumstance 
of being a Scotchman, being called by the pet^>le who employ 
jobbers, a professed gardener. My wife also t<x>k up a green- 
grocar's shop about this time, and we did very well till we lost 
onr tmly daughter, which obliged us to take in a nwd-servant, 
who let in some fellows into me house one Sunday afteiTioon 
when we were at chapel, and took away all my savings, most 
of my wife's clothes, and concealed the bedding in an out- 
house, to be taken away no doubt at night. The mud was never 
seen again, and we never could hear any thing of the thieves. 
We now left CamberweU altf^ther, and both my wife and I 
took a situation in a small ' family near Hammersmith, vbere 
my wife wasxoc^ and I hod a men under me for the garden 
and for looking after a horae and chaise. This place did not 
suit, and I advertised for another, and got one in a large board- 
ing-school, which was worse, as my wife was expected to Iodic 
at^ the milk of two cows, and I was obliged to assist in brew* 
ing. After doing nothing for some time, I began the jobbing 
again at Paddiogton, and my wife took in washing ; but she 
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fiUling ill, we remored to Hackney, on account of tlie air,' 
where I have been ever since, being Just able to sain a Uvell- 
faood, by laying out the gardens for the new buildings going 
en in the neighbourhood. I have often been advised to take 
up a pnbUc-house ; but besides that my wife is against it as 
vonsideriiw it beneath the dignity of ner femily, I consider 
that i% would be d^^rading the proTession to which I bel<»ig if 
I were to become a publican. 

Having now, Sir, ^ven you a short history of my life, yoo 
will see what a very poor business a gardener's IS, and especially 
a jobbing gardener's. When I first b^^n it, I was preferred 
as being considered a re^lar gardener; but now a labourer 
who has, perhaps, worked a year or two with some market- 
gardener is just as much employed, and as well paid as myself; 
It is true, I have hurt nwselF much by going into the joobing 
Une ; bat what led to that was my yaia ambition of b^ng a 
nurseryman, without havhtg the means. I need not say any 
thing of the prospects of an old man near 70 ; my ^nfe is 
dead, and if the disease which shall carry me off be a lingering 
one, I have no other proqiect dian the workhouse. If you 
think my letter worthy of a place in your Magazine, I hope it 
will be a warning to gardeners when tbey are in good situ^- 
tJons to ke^ in them, and not let discontent or amoition prey 
on their minds so as to make them leave their places for little 
^uhs ; and, especially, uot to let them give up the condition 
dT servitude for the very uncertain one of being in business for 
one's self. And, espeoally, let them never give up any place 
whatever for the condition of a jobbing gardener, for that is 
greater slavery than being a common labourer. 

I am, Sr, your most obedient servant, 

Archd. M'Nadohtoh 



Aht. VI. On Cultivating a CdUection (^Grasses in Pleasure- 
gtounds or Fkfaxr-gardeiti. By Me. -George Sinclair, 
F.L.S., H. S^ (tec. Nurseryman, Author of Hortus Gra- 
mineus Wobuniensis. 

Dear Sir, 
A COLLECTION of the different species of grasses arranged in 
a distinct compartment of the pleasure-ground or flower-gar- 
den will be found to constitute one of its most interesting fea- 
tures. It has been justly observed by Sir James Edward 
Smith in his English Flora, that the grasses afford more sus- 
tenance to man and to the larger animals than all the rest of 
the vegetable kingdom together ; their herbage so perpetually 
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springiDg, and so tenaciotiB of life, acconnnodated in one in- 
stance or other to almost every climate, soil, and situation, 
affiirda to nature her most welcome clotbing, and to the culti- 
vator or the soil his cliief riches. Nothing poisonous or inju- 
rious is found amonxr them. Their l«rinaceous seed supplies 
man with the stafi* of life ; in wheat, barley, rice, oats, maize, 
Holcus Gpicatus, HdIcus cerauns, and in Poa abysinnico. The 
Cynosurus cristatuB, which supplies a most valuaoleherbage for 
pasture, has culms too fibrous and wiry to be eaten by cattle ; 
yet these sustain the seed of the plant until winter, and when 
the snow covers and conceals every other kind of food, these 
supply the smaller and even several of the larger birds with 
the means of existence. 

The grasses cmistitute one of the' most perfect natural 
orders of plants, and altJiough humble, and until lately, over- 
looked by the general observer, consbt of upwards of a thou- 
sand perrectly distinct species, distinguished from each other 
by their specific botanical characters, by the difference which 
exists in the proportions of the constituents of the nutritive 
matter afforded by each, by tlie different periods at which 
their produce attains to perfection, and by the peculiar soils 
and situations to which the different spedes are ad^ted. 
The observation of these habits and properties, as they pre- 
sent themselves in the progress of growU) of the plants, will 
he found to afford more amusing variety, and perhaps useful 
and instructive occupation of time, than can be obtained firom 
the cultivation of any other distinct family of plants whatever. 

The flowers of the grasses are perfect, and are remarkable 
for tlie simplicity and el^ance which pervades their whole 
structure; diey will be found to wantonly examination to 
excite our admiration that so slender and simple a structure 
should he productive of such important ends, and capable of 
receiving . upwards of a thousand clear specific shades of 
variation without in the least affecting its primary essential 
fiunily character. 

As an auaaple of tlie truth and beauty of the natural orders 
of plants, tlie grasses afford the best illustration to the young 
botanist. 

In the botanical investigation of the different species, a 
high interest is kept up from a consideration of the various 
properties and separate habits peculiar to each individual 
species, yet alt tending to one great and important end — the 
support of animal life; from the moth which lives on the Way 
beunet {Hordeum viurimim) to man himself wh<^ &om 
many spedes, draws support direcdy, and, in remote con- 
sequMices, Stmn the whole tribe. Pari in his travels, (Vol. L 
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pp.6S — 75.}) infonnsns that the Holcue spicatusUid Holciu 
cernuus were cultivated Ureely >n Africa by the natives, for the 
like purposes as wheat and barley are in Europe. The Poa 
attj/stiniea has a very small seed, and yet, as Bruce infbm^s 
us, it is cultivated extensively in Abyssinia for the manu&c- 
ture of bread, (teff.) llie annual species of grass have larser 
and heavier seeds than those whioi are perennial, and the 
creeping rooted species have lighter, and in general, less fer- 
tile seeds than the fibrous rooted. The cre^ing roots of 
the common couch grass {Triticum repais) contain a Targe 
quantity of nutritive matter ; in its composition or properties 
approaching nearer to that of corn, than the nutritive matter 
afiorded by the herbage of any of the other grasses. On the 
continent, particularly at Naples, these roots are regularly 
sent to market, and are there highly esteemed fiir the food 
of horses. The writer of this had some of these roots for ex- 
amination sent from Naples, they proved to contain more 
nutritive matter than the roots of English growth. Dogs 
eat the leaves of this species of grass as well as those of the 
Holcus avenaceus, to excite vomiting. 

The farinaceous seeds cX the annual grasses supply man with 
the staff of life, and the herbage of the perennial species affi>rd 
to the more valuable domestic animals, that constaut EU[^Iy 
of essential food without which they could not exist in any 
considerable number, or for any length of time, much teas be 
brouffht to furnish us witli the most important articles of 
clothmg, and some of the most important parts of food; 
meat, milk, butter, and cheese ; wool, and leather, with all the 
concomitant advantages, such as labour, manure, Stc which 
result to the cultivator of the soil from the use of catd^ 
would be lost without the cultivation of the perennial grasses. 

The nutritive powers of the different species of pasture or 
hay grasses are found to be in direct propordon to the quan- 
tity of saccharine, mucilaginous, albuminous, bitter extractivis, 
and saline matters which each affords. 

Not two species of grasses are found to agree in the pro- 
portions of these v^etable princinles contamed in each ; as 
instances, the Elymus arenarius affords the largest proportion 
of sugar, the Poa compressa, var. ereela, consists almost of 
pure mucilage, and the Festuca pennata, or Holcus avenaoeus, 
&C., a greater prc^>ortion of bitter, extractive, and saline 
matters. 

There are but few species which attain their height of pro- 
duce at the same period of the season, consequently, scarcely a 
month occurs whidi is not the season of some particular spacies 
attaining its perfection of growth : and here, it may bo ob- 
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served, that a grass-garden, where a number of diflere&t 
species of grasses ire aminged side by Side, iilustrates this 
importfuit point in the economy of tbe grasses in a clear aiid 
interesting manner. It is from this property of the nAturnl 
gmsses, connected with a combination of a considerable num- 
ber of different sp>ecies, which are atwaj-s found in the most 
rich or fattenii^ pftstures, that the great SDperi(»ily of tlwse 
over ardficial pastures, oroTsoch as are feiined of orie or two 
species only, chidly arises ; and hence it is ihot tlie (brmer, 
whether formed by nature in the coarse of many years, or by 
art in one^ (by so^ving die seeds of oil the easentisl species, or 
by stocking the soil at i»ice with a sufAciency of these plants, 
p reel ndti^ thereby the introduction of spurious grasses or 
weeds,) are prodnctivp. of a perpetual verdure and suf^ly of 
fresh herbage unknown in artificial pastures, consisting of ofie 
or two fq>ecie9 of plants only. 

(To be conthmed.) 



Art. VII. (y the best Mode of ffasAitig Water Cresses atid 
other Salads so as to fiee them fiont the Larva of Jiueds, 
and Worms. By Mr. Jaues Simsoh, Gardener, Mussel* 
burgh, near ^inburgh. 

Sir, 

I RECEIVED your letter with a prospectus of the Gardener's 
Magazine, which work I think will be very useful to us herc^ 
who know little of what isgoing on in the gardens idx>ut Lon- 
don. I am sorry you did not mentiaa some subject tl)(^ you 
wanted me to write about, as I do not know what to fix on ; 
however, as you say you must have all your papers for the firet 
number by the end of this month, the only thing 1 can think 
of is to send you some remarks on the water cresses, and otlier 
winter salads, such as brookltme, scurvy grass, Amecicon 
cress, &c. 

I understand there has been something written on the cul- 
ture of the water cress in the transactions of the London , 
Hoiticoltural Society. I have not seen these transactions, 
though my master got me to cultivate the cress in consequence 
of somebody's telling him how it was described in them. We 
grow them in a small p<»ul behind the mdon gnHiad in th& 
^ip, and only round the margin of the pond; but what I.liAiie 
principally to communicate does not ctmcem the growii^^lH 
the gathering. After these cresses had been served up to 
breakfiist fer several weeks, it happened one morning tMt a 
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youtiff iMly wbo was on a visiL from Edinbtiivli, observed 
•omraiinff etear and slutinous, like small mails, fixed on the 
bedci of the leaves oithe cresses: some said they were young 
water soatk ; others that they w«« young horse leaches, and 
some took them for the eggs of worms. However tliat may 
be, the whole ftoiily were diamisted with them, aikl it was 
ordered that no more should be brought to table than what 
were gathered id a runnina stream. »)me days aflerwards, I 
oollet^ed some from the tail-dam of Lasswade mill ; but on 
inqwcting them it was found that there was also a white gdad- 
nous substance that would not come off with common washing, 
attached to the back of some of the leaves. There was now a 
good deal of alarm, especially as a young woman wbo worked in 
tne garden, and had been in tlie habit of serving the kitchen 
and gathering the cr>^sses, was troubled with a swelling in her 
atomach, accomimnied with occasional loathing of food. This 
alarm perhaps would not have taken place, had not a poor 
woman m the village about a year ago, afler being ill for a 
long time with a stomach complaint, at last one morning 
vomited up a small bag of caterpillars, which are supposed to 
have hatched in her stomadi from eggs, attached to soma 
v^etable that she had eaten. It now became a serious matter 
to imow how to wash water cresses, and my master talked of 

asking Doctor . who belongs to the Ltmdtm Hortitnil- 

tur^ Society, to write to the iSecretary to know how they 
wa^ed Uiem there. However this was not done, and it oc- 
curred to me to ask swne of the women who gather cresses 
and brook-lime from the bums about Edinburgb, and call them 
through the town, how they did. I found they were not very 
particular in washing them, and had never heard of, or a%m 
any thing like snails or vermin on the bocks of tlie leaves. From 
this I concluded that there was no danger in eating these things, 
whatever they might be. The idea, however, was very unplea- 
sant, ami any that were sent up to table afterwards were care- 
fully brushed with a cellery brush by the butler. But this ^ras 
too much trouble to be continued for any length of time. The 
cook thought of washing them with ashes, which she sold she 
knew would kill mites In cheese. I thought of lime water, which 
I knew would kill snails and worms, but on these plans bdng 
mentioned by my master to Mr. Brown of Dulkei^, he suggest- 
ed the idea of having a tub of salt water from the sea, and steep- 
ing them a fow minutes in that We immediately atlcq>ted his 
advice, and succeeded perfectly in detaching every thing of 
the animal kind from the leaves. My mistress was so much 
pleased with die thing that she has since had every kind of 
salad washed in this way, especially such as grow close on 
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the ground, aiid are ujit to have wonns ami alugs gntliered 
with tii«ni. We have even had seobII red worms come out oC 
cabbages and lettuce, besides greenfly, and cateqiiilars. Alter 
the v^fetables remain three or four minutes in the salt water 
cistern, whatever has been in them comes out, and Is seen 
writhing and dying in the water just as worms come out 
of the ground and die on the surface after a waterii^ witli lime 
water. The vegetables are then taken out ami washed with 
fine fresh water in the usual way. 

I think this is a thing that will be considered worth knowing 
hnr the readers of the Gardener's Mngaziiie, an salt is now so 
cheap* it will cost very little, as the same water wiU last for 

we^s, the wwms, Stc. being strained out of it. 

I nm. Sir, yours, &c. 

James .Sih8ok. 

MuuMuTgk, Noo-^HXh, 1825. 



Art. VIII. On the Cidlivatimi of Hothoitse bjJbais-rfxded 
Planli. By Mr. Robert Sweet, F.L.S. Author of the 
UtHaiiical Cultivator, Cistineie, and other works. 
Of all the genera of hothouse bulbs, that are cultivated in 
oiirgnnlens, none can vie with the beautiful genus Aharylus, 
of which tliere are now numerous species, and also a gieat 
number of hybrid or miile productions in our collectiuis, 
some or otlier of which are producing tlieir splendid flowers 
all the year through. The mule plauts are in general more 
hardy, and flower nfore readily than the original si>ecie9, which 
makes them very desirable. In tlie nursery of Mr. Colvill, 
a great quantity of hybrid productions have been raised from 
seeds, and several hundreds of them were in flower all through 
last winter and spring, which was occoaionetl by the follow- 
ing method : — they had been grown in frames and pits all 
the summer; and in autumn, when it became time to rempve 
them to the hothouse, ihey were taken out of the pots, and 
the mould was ail shook clean from their roots ; they were 
then laid on shelves in the house, and as the leaves and n>ota 
b^an to decay, they were cleared away, that they might, not 
injure the bulbs. As soon as the bulbs became dry and hard, 
stnne of them b^an to show flower, and others continuetl to 
do so all the winter and spring, seldom being less than a 
hundred, sometimes two or three hundred in flower together, 
when scarcely any other plant was in bloom. As soon as th^ 
show for bloom they should be potted, and the sooner the 
belter^ as they draw up weak, and do i)ot flower so well, if 
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allowed to nnuin too lone after showing bbKHn ; u soon at 
potted thoy must be placea in the bothrauc, ^ving them biit 
tittle water at fint, but as the pots get fiUed with roots tb^ 
will require a greater nipi^. Tlie sorts that sneeeed bent in 
taming out are A. fcgi'iur, Jahnaoni, crocata, a e umnaiOf rtUilot 
Jiiigiddi) jaittacina, and xxttata-, ami all the hybrids that hav* 
been produced &om tfaem. A. onftco, adt^itvia, solandr^ 
jtora^ and retiaiiata, do not like taming out so well, as it is 
their nature to continue growiag all the year, ttuoiigh, sod 
die hybrid productions fnmi those partake aS this nature of 
th«r parents. They only reouire to be kept Arf a consider^ 
able time in their pots to malce them floww, except any get 
sickly, or the moiud gets sodden in their pots { they shoiikl 
then be laid by to dry (or a considerable time, or they will be 
apt to roL By laying the bulbs to dry in this way, a &r 
greater number may be grown than could by any otlw: 
means* as by their being laid to dry on shelves, other plants 
can be nown in the space that they would occupy if kept in 
pots. A. reticulata and striaii/blia succeed best in li^t turfy 
loani} mixed with sand; all the other sorts we find grow 



: freely in about one half light turfy loam, rather i 
"'■"'• ' li die I " ' 



pots. 

more 

than a thircl of white sand, and tlie rest turfy peat ; the use 
of the lurfy soil is to keep it irom binding or getting hard in 
die pots, which it will do if sifted fine ; the fibres in the turfy 
sml also keep it open, thai the roots may pass readily tfaroufj^ 
it; Che pots roust also be well drainetl with pouherds, that 
the moisture may pass off readily, as i> iliiiig injures bulbs 
so much as to be sodden in the pots ; the roots are also very 
fcnd of running amongst the small potsherds. It is a very 
bod plan that is generally adopted of placing piece of flat 
tUe or potsherd over the liole at ihe bottom of the po^ for 
by diat means, by condnuat watering, the liole gO* as firmly 
cloaed as if corked up, and the water remains in the pot, sott- 
dening and souring the mould, and very often occasions the 
plant to rot. The better way is to \«y a hcJlew piece of pot- 
sherd about halftvay over the bde, then to lay another piece 
or two against it, aad to fill up all round wiu a handfiil or 
two of potsherds br<dcen small, according to tfa« size of the 
pDL 

Seeds of this gems, a* wall as nost othec Imlbst shoal4 
be sown as soon as ripa, and when' the young- plants are ^ 
few inches high, diey most be patted o£^ eiUier unoly or se- 
veral in one \>ot ; if a hotbed frame be ready to receive them, 
all the bettn-, as they will grow much fiuter in fiiames than in 
the house ; as soon as th^r pots are filled with roots, shift 
them into larger onea, giving than three or four shifts in thp ' 
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course of the summer ; they wilt tlien grou- rapidly, ami many 
wilt flower at twelve months ot<], particulal*ly any motet irom 
A. retictdata or slriatifiilia. 

As tlie different species of Crinum and Pancratium con- 
tinue growing at all seasons of the year, they will succeed 
better to be Kept in pots continually, only shilling tliem. oc- 
casionally into larger ones, as the others become filled widi 
roots, for the more room the roots have to run, the finer the 
flowers will be ; and Crimim amabile, if grown in a large pot 
or tut}, will produce its mngni6cent and fragrant flo wers four 
times every year. They will all require occasionally to have 
' the mould alt shook from the roots, and the suckers talcen off, 
or otherwise they will become unmanageable. As they are of 
stronger and more vigorous growth than Amaryllis, theyiwill 
require ratlier a stronger soil; some good rich loam, mixed 
with nearly a third of sand, and a little [leat to keep it open, 
is the best soil for the difiprent Specie,' also being careful- to 
have the pots well drainett with poUherds; and if any bulb 
should cl^nce to be getting rotten, or liave lost Its roots, it 
must be dried in the w^y recommended for Amaryllis.' Any 
young plants that are wanted to grow fast, should also tje 
placed in a hotbetl fnune or pit in summer, and as soon as 
(me pot is filled with roots, it should be shitted into a larger 
ooej by that iiienns they will soon become flowering plants. 

H^HANTiics mtdtifloTus is a tender stove bulb, which re- 
quires a great heat, and particular care to grow and flower it 
well ; the same soil as recommended for Amaryllis is suitable 
to it, and bulbs that are fresh imported should be potted and 
placed in a hotbed frame, but they will require very little 
water until they have made fresh roots ; they will then nee<l 
a frequent supply, but they will always require a warm situ- 
ation in the hothouse, and care must be taken not to water 
them over the leaves, as it very frequently gets into their 
hearts and rots them ; one reason, we believe, of their gene- 
rally surviving so short a time in most collections, which is 
the more to be regretted, as they are splendid flowering plants. 



Art. IX. Historical yfotice of the Pi-esettt de Malines Pear. 
By JoH^ Br'addick, Esq., F.H.&, <^ Bdu^ton Mount, 
Kent . ' 

Dear Sir, ' 

It was not till this day that your Prospectus of the Gar- 
dener's Magazine reached me. I am happy to find that such 
a work is undertaken by you, in whose hands I am sure that 

Vol. I. No. 1. n 
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It will be ablv conducted. For the iofortnMum of our borti- 
culturai bretnren, to be inserted in your n^ Magazine, I 
herewith send you an accouDt of a new pear, with four speci- 
mene of the fruit, which I bee that you wiU taste and report 
upon aa your judgement sball direct. The history of this 
pear is as follows : — The late Count Colonia, of Malines, 
amused himself in raising new varieties of the pear, by im- 
impr^nating the blossom, &c ; the idea of so doing first 
•track him near fifty years ago^ as he informed me, on his 
reading the works of the English author, Bradley. During 
fire years that I annually visited the continent, for the pur- 
pose of collecting buds of new fruits, I ufed every year to 
rec^ve buds from the count's garden; several of those had 
fruited, and were named by him ; many others, although con- 
sidered as children of promise, had not fruited, and were, la 
consequence, without names ; amongst the latter was a cutting, 
containing buds of the pear now sent to you ; one of these 
buds I inserted into the bearing branch of a pear treegrowingf 
agunst a N. W. wall in my garden, at my late residence la 
Surrey, which bud produced fruit in two years afler its in- 
sertion. This fruit was exhibited at a meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, and was pronounced by those gentlemen to 
be good. I wrote to Mr, iJouis Stoffels, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Horticultural Society in the city of Malines, de- 
•critung the pear, and requesting him to trace out the name 
of it : la reply to my letter, Mr. Stoffells stated that the 
Count Coloma's garden was sold, and his collection of fruit 
trees dispersed, so that no further information could be gained 
of the pear in that quarter. To this he added, that it was the 
wish of the Count's friends that the pear in question should 
be catted Present de Malines, by which name it is motioned in 
the Horticultural Society's transactions, and under this name I 
gave buds of it to Mr. Young, nurseryman of Epsom, uid some 
others. Upon removing my collection of fruit trees last year 
from Thames Ditton, in Surrey, to this place, I brought with 
me a young standard tree of the Present de Malines, aud 
plant^ it, together with the Seckle, Urbaniste, Poire d' Ananas, 
Passe Cotmar, Ni^oleon, Marie Louise, Beurr^ and many 
other new fruits, in an exposed situation, ou part of Cox- 
headli. This I did iot the purpose of trying if those su- 
perior fruits would ripen on standard trees in the climate of 
England : all the trees appear to like the soil and situation, 
and the Present de Malines bore seven fruit this year, four of 
which I now send to you, and sn^est^ if you should find tlie 
fruit, upon tasting, to Ik of a quality that will warrant the 
measure, that you recommend this tree as a standard to be 
pUnted in the soutliern pu^ of En^and and Ireland ; as an 
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e^wdier in tli6 tnidland puts of those countries ; and agumt 
a wall in Scoduid, and the renuuning part of the other two 
countries. To this, I think, that yon may safely add, that 
this fruit wiH prove a valuable acquisition to our national stock 
of pears. The tree is clean, healthy, and vigorous in growth, 
fldu early into fruit, and promises to bear abundantly. 
Respectfiilly I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Baaghton Mount, Your most obedient servant 

SOth Nao. 1825. John BRAsnicK. 

Note. — We received the fimit, which have a good deal of the 
Bonchr^tien shuke, large at one end, smooth, utd every where 
of a beautiful yellow colour: one specimen (^, £.) we tasted 




ourselves, and the others we sent to three eminent frniterers. It 
is agreed that thev are of most excellent quali^, melting, and 
of a ricl) musky flavour. Mr. Grange, one of our first. Iruit- 
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erers, knows the pear, calls it a meltins BoHchr^Uen, a good 
bearer, and excellent keeper. Mr. Comce's opinion is to the 
same effect 

It is amusing to hear of the Standard Napoleon being planted 
on Coxhcath, a spot where, during the war,' the flower of the 
British army were assembled toprevent such a result Mc^Brad- 
dick haspurcba^ a very fine estate in that neu;hbbDrhood> 
which he is improving on an extensive scale, ana introducing 
there, and, wherever he hai an opportunity, tfie most Improrea 
varieties of hardy fruits. To this subject he has been dovoted 
for many y^rs, and, perhaps, no man living has originated 
firom seed, or imported from France and Anierica a greater 
number of excellent sorts. At Boughton, Mr. Braddick is 
his own architect, agronome, and gardener, and we should 
be most happy to receive some account of the many oper- 
ations he has now going forward in building and planting.— 

COHD. 



Art. X. On tAe Cultivation of the Grapehumn as Wesfs St. 
Petn; as practised at Spring Grove : By Mn. Ibaac Old- 
AciiE, F' H.S., gardener to the Emperor of Rassia. 

West's St Peter grape is acknowledged by a1) who hare 
seen it at Spring Grove to be the Unest and best late grape 
yet cultivated in this country ; and althougli it has been long 
in England it is but little known amongst horticulturists. 
I am not acquainted with its having been cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of London before I planted two vines of it 
at Spring Grove in the year 1818. It has made such n^>(d 

E recess in its growth and fruit bearing, that I hope a short 
istory of it in your Gardener's Magazine may be of no small 
interest to the lovers and cultivators of grapes in general, as, if 
they adhere to the few bints here given, they may have grapes 
all the winter months, as plentiful and as fine as at any time 
in summer. 

I beg^n every year to force this gr^ie in the middle of April, 
and keep the heat of the house where it grows as near sixty- 
five degrees fire heat, by Fahrenheit's thermometer, as I 
can until the summer months. This grape requires more heat 
to bring it to maturity than the Hambureh, or any of the 
earlier kinds I am acquainted widi. The rruit with me begins 
to change colour in August. When the weather is wet or cold 
at this season I make a little fire at nights, so as to keep the 
house at sixty degrees fire heat until the (rnit becomes quite 
blaclr, which is sometimes in the middle, and sometimes in 
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the end of Norember, when 1 reduce it to temperate, an^ so 
keep it till I have cut all the grapes. This in somej-ears is 
the bef^inniDg, and some years the end of March. The Foo- 
nah grape I Iceep till April, with the leaves on as if in eum- 
mer. 

The wood of West's St, Peter is round, of a brown colour,' 
short jointed, eyes prominent, leaves rather small, and flat, 
smooth, and shuiing underneath, deeply serrated ; they turn 
to a purple colour as the ihiit becomes black. The vine grows 
freely, and is a great bearer ; the bunches at first showing are 
small, and apparently weak, but gradually advance until they 
become long with targe shoulders. The blossom sets freely, 
the berries are round, and grow of an even size, and if well 
thinned they soon become large. When ripe, the grape is of a 
verv black colour, the skin thm, with smalt seeds, very juicy, 
and high flavoured. 

There is another St. Peter grape which is known to most 
experienced gardeners, but is very diflerent from the one 
above mentioned ; the leaves of this old variety are very downy 
or woolly underneath, the edges tun downward, the berries 
are oval, and the wood long-jointed, that is, with great dis- 
tances between the buds. 

Spring Grove, 5th December, 1825. 



Art. XI. On the Relations t^ Heat, Moisture, and Eva~ 
poration in Natural and Art^dal Atmospheres. By Thomas 
Tredgold, Esq^, Civil Engineer. 

The constitution of the atmosphere has a most important 
influence on the growth of plants, and particularly its rela- 
tion to moisture. Till within these few years the variable 
state of the moisture in the air was not registered with any 
degree of accuracy; and, chiefly, from the want of proper 
instruments. A variety of contrivances have been, from time 
to time, invented for ascertaining the quantity of moisture in 
die air, but none of them are so perfect as it is desirable to 
render them. The well-known expansion and contraction of 
both v^table and animal substances, by the eflect of moisture, 
has been tried in several ways j but since there is no probabi- 
lity that the change of buJk is exactly proportional to the 
change in the quantity of moisture, these methods are not in 
miich esteem. The increase and decrease of weight from 
moistnre is objectionidile for the same reason. 

There are two methods, however, which give accurate re- 
sults, though they are not quite so easily applied as the principle 
D 3 
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of expansion and' contraction, and certainly not so well adapted 
for common observation. Tbe one was first tried by Dr, 
James Hutton, and consists in observiiu; tlie temperature as 
reduced by evaporation. Tlius the bulb of a thermometer, 
being covered with muslin, and moistened with water, it 
causes the tliermometer to sink a number of degrees corre- 
sponding to the state of the air in respect to moisture. In 
principle it is a simple and elegant method, iu practice not so 
precise as the method next to be described. 

When air Is cooled below a. certain temperature, it deposits 
part of the moisture it contains in the form of dew. Now 
when air deposits den it is saturated with moisture, therefore, 
air always contains that quantity of moisture which would sa- 
turate the same quantity oTalr when its temperature is reduced 
down to ±e dewing point or temperature at which it deposits 
dew. But if a body cooled down to the temperature of the dew 
point be presented to a mass of air, dew Is deposited on Its 
sur&ce ; hence it only requires the combination of a thermo- 
meter, with a means of reducing tbe body containing It to such 
a d^lfree of cold that dew deposits, to have an accurate means 
of determiniDg the dew point; and* consequently, the quanti^ 
of moisture in the air. 

A most ingenious instrument has been contrived on this 
principle by Air. Daniell, and it has lately been slightly im- 
proved by Mr. Jones of Charing Cross.. These instruments 
are, however, rather too delicate and troublesome for ordinary 
use, and something more simple seems to be desirable. The 
state of an artificial atmosphere, in regard to moisture may, 
perhaps, be most satis&ctorily obtained by measuring the real 
quantity of evaporation, it being the excess or the deficiency 
m this quanti^ that afifects the health of plants; and the 
evsporadon in a given time is nearly proportional to the dif- 
ference between the quantity that would saturate the air and 
the quantity it actually contains. 

In order that the quantity evaporated in a given time may 
be suffidently measurable, aproper sur&ce should be exposed to 
the air in a cylindrical vessel, having vertical sides {^. 6.) ; and 
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a tube of smaller diuoeter might be added, in to which the water 
may be changed to measure the quantity evaporated. If the 
diameter of me cylindrical vessel oe l'£8 inches, and that of 
tbe tube half aa inch, then each tenth of an inch in the cylin- 
dtr will «cciipy on ioch in the tube ; and as the mean evapo- 
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ration in our climate will then be equal to about one-fifth of an 
inch in the tube in twelve hours, this quantity might be made 
the unit on the scale ; and the whole would be evaporated in 
6% hours in the mean state of the air. 

Plsifx the tube in a perpendicular position, and All it tn zero ; 
Uten place it with the tube horizontally as in the figure. When 
it is aesired lo know the quantity, which has been evaporated, 
invert the remaining portion from the cup to the tube, and 
the place of its surface in the tube will indicate the quantity 
eraporated. Hie lower part of the cup ought to contain as 
much water as fills the tube to zero. 

TTiis instrument will fiiithfully Indicate the power with which 
tbe ur is abstracting moisture 4om plants ; it is a Utile trouble- 
some in use, but not more so than the hygrometers, which 
indicate with equal accuracy. 

TTie ordinary state of the atmospherc,with respect to moisture 
in this country, is extremely variable i but the mean result of 
many observations, of both the thermometerandlhe dew point, 
shows thattbe temperature of deposition and the actual temper- 
ature, follow each other in a rc^ar manner. The difference 
between the actual temperature and that of the dew point is 
least in January, and gradually increases till June, when it 
again declines to its winter state. Mr. Daniell has observed 
these phenomena with much attention, and has given the results 
ibr three years. The mean of these observations is shown in the 
snull tablet (J^. 7.), where the upper shaded line shows the 
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mean tempentnre, and the lower shaded line the mean temper- 
ature orthe dew point. This species of tabular picture is rali^ 
able, because we can so easily observe not only the whole ranff^ 
but also the range of any particular period. From Mr. CoM- 
cleugh's observations at Villa Rica, the mean eviquration was 
double that in this country, and the quanti^ of moisture in the 
fur also nearly double. 

It will at once be perceived, that the progress of evaporatim 
must depend on the quantity of water the air is capable of taking 
up to saturate it, and when it is perfectly saturated, evaporation 
must cease. 

Also, since a supply of heat competent to form the vapour 
produced is absolutely necessary to the process, the evaporation 
must be limited by Uie supply of heat, and proportional to it 
Hence, in the progress of evaporation, there will be cold 
produced, till the difference between the temperature of the 
surface affording vapour and that of the surrounding medium 
be equivalent to produce the proper flow of heat. It must 
obviously depend on the nature of the conductors which supply 
it, but must be constant under the same circumstances ; an^ 
therefore, the hygrometer of Dr. Hutton is founded on true 
principles. 

But the surface affording vapour being cooled below the 
general temperature, the quanUty of moisture the air is ca- 
pable of taking up must be estimated &om the temperature 
of the evaporating sur&ce. 

In ordinary circumstances, the ultinuite depression of tem- 
perature is about one degree, by an evi^ration of 1 50 grains 
per hour, from a surfece one foot square^ or 2*5 grains per 
minute. 

It also wpears from Mr. Dalton's experiments (Nicholson's 
Journal, vol. vit. p. 7.) that in a still atmosphere, where the heat 
is supplied in the quantity necessary to produce the r^K>ur, 
the evaporation per minute, from a surface one foot in area, is 
exactly equal to twice the quantity of vapour in a cubic foot of 
satur^ed air of the same temperature, or 120 times that quantity 
in an hour. 

From these conditions we bare the easy means of forming a 
table to exhibit the evaporation from an area of one foot of 
water at any temperature. For this purpose, I will take the 
weight of vapour which a cubic loot of dry air takes up at dif- 
ferent temperatures, when saturated, from my work on Warming 
and Ventilating, and add the columns for showing the rate of 
evaporation and temperature of the atmosphere. 

The first column shows the temperature of the evaporating 
fluid at its surface ; the second column the weight of water in 
grains that would saturate a cubic foot of dry air at that tera- 
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perature. The third colonm shows the qnanti^) in gtaias, that 
would be ev^ioTBted in one minute, if the air had no moifture 
in it ; and the fourth column shows the temperature of the air 
corresponding to this decree of evaporatioD, when the evapor- 
ating fluid is not snpplied by extraneons heat. 





Weight of vuKiur 


iiKtiUwTingniiu 


moqttKn in which 


CTipor.tiDg 


in ■ cubic root 


« hurfiKe of oriL 
«ta»ntcm. 


tlMenpantioDttkti 


wrfi»!. 


of>Mur.ted»i 


plX*. 


82" 


2-3 era ins. 


4« grains. 


33 8° 


S5 


2-5 


5-0 


37-0 


40 


*9 


5-8 


42-8 


45 


3-4 


&8 


♦7-7 


40 


4« 


fro ■ 


53-2 


55 


4-6 


9-2 


68-7 


60 


5-7 


11-4 


64-5 


65 


6^ 


138 


705 


70 


7-8 


15-6 


76-2 


75 


9-2 


18-4 


82-3 


80 


10-7 


21-4 


88-5 


85 


12-3 


24-6 


94-8 


90 


14*1 


. 28-2 


101-2 


95 


16^ 


93-8 


1084 


100 


190 


SfrO 


115 


105 


21-e 


42-4 


122 


no 


24-6 


49^ 


130 


115 


28-0 


B6-0 


137 


120 


32-5 


65-0 


146 


126 


37-4 


74-8 


164 


130 


42-3 


84-6 


163 


135 


487 


97-4 


174 


140 


64^ . 


109-8 


184 



A few examples will show the application of this table. 

1. If the temperature of the air be 64-5^ then opposite 
64'5 in the fourm column we find 11-4 grains for the evi^- 
ration in a minute when the air is dry ; but if it has been 
ascert^ned that the dew point is at 37°, look opposite '37° in 
the fourth column, and the evaporaticm corresponding to that 
temperature is 5 grains. Take the difference between these, 
that is, 11*4— 5=6*4 gruns per minute will be the ev^K>- 
ration from a superficial foot when the temperature is 64^ 
and the dew point 37°. 

If tlie grains evaporated in a minute be divided by 600, tbe 
result wul very nearly express the inches in depth evaporated 
in an hour, in a still atmosphere. 
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3. In iQ atnuMpba« where the dew point is at 4fi-3 and 
the temperature 70-5°, required the dep^ of wBter evaporated 
per hour? 'HiiBwUl be the difference between 13-8 and 5'6, or 
8 groins per minute. Now f^ ii -0134 inches per faoui^ or 
a litUe more tlian 8 tenths of an inch in 24 hours. 

3. A forcing house contains 4000 cubic feet of air, and it is 
desired to know the quantity of water that would saturate it, 
tlie temperature being 70°. 

Opposite the temperature 70° in the first column, the 
moisture which combines with a cubic foot of air at 70° is 
7'8 grains, and 7'8 x 4000 is S1200 grains. 

4. If the ventilation of a house be 300 cubic feet per minute, 
and the dew-point qf the air admitted be 32* required the 
sur&ce of water that would maintain the dew-point of the air 
in the house at 50 when its temperature is 70^ ? 

When the dew-point is at 32° we find each foot ofwr con- 
tuns 2-3 grains, and at 50° it contains 4 grains, the difference 
has therefore to be added by evaporation, but 4 — 2*3 is I-? 
grains, and 300 x 1*7 is 610 grains. The evaporation from 
each foot at 70° is nearly 13-8 grains, and at 50* about the 
mean between 6*8 and 7"8, or 7'3 grains, therefore IS'8 — 7'3 
is €'5 gruns from each foot of surrace; and as we have found 
that 510 grains will be required in that time,- we have the 
quantity by dividing 510 by 6"5, which is very nearly 80 feet 
of surtece. 

By this dme the reader vrill have folt that an important in- 
quiry is but slightly entered into, it requires a more complete 
table, and experiments on the evaporation fix>m moist earth, 
leaves, &c to render it more usenil. It is not to artificial 
atmospheres alone that the investigation applies. It may be 
extended to the &ce of the globe, and may mable us to trace 
the effects of cultivation, of stagnant waters in confined dis- 
tricts, and the proper distribution of wood, cultivated land, 
and water which will preserve a healthy element. Men, as 
well as plants, feel the exhamiting influence of dry air, or 
perish under the effect of a cold and saturated atmosphere, and 
perhaps a warm and saturated one is equaUy noxious. 

Those who are acquainted with the researches of Mr. 
Dalton, on evaporation, will find that his experimental ana- 
logy is abandoned, and the subject referred to those first 
pnnciples which must be involved in the question; and I trust 
I haye done sufEcient to show the basis of an accurate theory. 

Mr. Dalton's analogy gives nearly true results in low 
temperatures, but in high ones it is very erroneous ; besides 
not accounting for the well known depression of temperature 
which must Uike place where the heat is not supplied from an 
artificial source. 
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Art. XII. On the OUtvoaiUm <f Vmet m tht cpen Air in 
Great Britain. By H. A. Salisboet, Em, F.R.&, LjL 

Mant yean ago, the writn' of this paper had an extenaive 
range of ^aas-houses, built chieBy for the cidtivation of exotic 
trees and plants, half of which being removed into the open air 
' for seven months, the rafters were devoted to training vines 
along them ; and the climate beine cold and soil un&vourable^ 
namely, one of the more barren districti of Yorkshire, some of 
the grapes never ripened well, no artificial heat being given, as 
a far more abundant supply than was wanted, ripened in 
his other firames and hothouses. A very large bnck build> 
ing adjoining this range of glass was covered entirely with a 
single vine of the miller's grape, and as it was ornamental to 
the oaildin^ it was pruned and trained yearly, at no trifiii^ 
expence, though it very seldom ripened twen^ bunches out ttf 
from 1000 to SOOO, which it annually hore. 

A Scotch nc^leman, who often visited the place, one autumn 
made the following remark, and, I believe, nearly in the &^ 
lowing words ; — *' When I was a young lad, I remember 
eatii^ ripe K>4p^ from a yine in the open ur near Stirling 
Castle, which was brought to ripen half its crop in most sum- 
mers, and a whole crop in warmer summers, l^ the tbllowii^ 
treatment: — On the 20th of September prune the vine as 
you would in the month of December, taking olFall the leaves 
and grapes, ripe or unripe, and shortening all the branches to 
I, 2, or S eyes at most. The following spring it will push 
its buds a few days before any neighbouring vmes pruned m 
winter. Train jt as careftilly all summer as if you was cer^ 
tain it would ripen its crop of fruit. Pursue the same system 
annually, pruning the tree always between the 20th and SUth 
t>f September, and in the course of seven years, yoa will be 
rewarded for your patience and expence, with half a ripe crop 
in most summers, and a whole ripe crop in warm summers." 

This mode of treatment was immediately b^un in his lord- 
ship's presence, and five years afterwards some excellent wine 
was made firom the grapes. 

The only remarks I have to add to your intelligent readerS) 
are 

1st, That «K^ prince t^ gardeners, as Linni called him, 
Philip Miller, informs us, that if the vineyards in the north of 
Ranee are neglected, it takes seven years' careful pruning and 
pn^ier treatment to make them ripen their ctwie of fruit 

Sdly, The experienced president of the Horticultural So- 
cle^ has found that all vegetables, which require to be left 
in a state of inactivity during winter, vegetate sooner in spring 
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if that state of inactivity is brought on sooner in autuntn ; 
hence, though the winter of 1824-5, was so miltl, that a smalt 
leaved nn/rtle and geranium zoriaie survived in the open air in 
the court of the writer of this paper near Bryanstone Sqvare, 
the spring flowering plants nnd shrubs, and even the almond 
trees, blossomed remarkably late, considering the temperature 
of the season ; and what is still more to the point, he observed, 
winter aconites and crocuses in blossom from north of the 
river TreTtt so &r as York, where the winter had not been so 
mild as in the southern counties, but several days of continuetl 
frost and snow had occurred; those flowers, with themezereon 
being much more advanced than in the gardens and nurseries 
about London, which were visited the day before be left Lon- 
don. 

Sdly, To any person, who wishes to pursue this mode of 
hastening the maturity of grapes, north of Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire, he recommends the cultivation of the miller's or' Bur- 
^mdy grape exclusively ; for he has found it unaffected by 
tfmart irost; when the snoots of the mascadim and meeet water 
were injured ; and this is easily and physically accounteil for 
by the very thick wool of its young shoots. 

4th1y, In the more southern counties, where many varietJe:* 
of grapes ripen better, still an attention to the practice now r&- 
commended will ensure a superior flavoured CTop, andsume of the 
very best Grisly Frontiniacs, he ever tasted, were produced in 
the late Earl of Tankerville's^rden, at Walton upon Thames, 
when under the care of Mr. John Dudgeon, who afterwards 
lived with Dr. Fothei^ll. 



Art. XIIL On the Culture of the Hmtitigdon Willow, Salix 
alha, as a Timber Tree. By Mr. Archibai.d Gorrie, 
C.H.S., Sec of Annat Garden, Perthshire. 

There are few subjects connected with rural economy of 
more national importance, or more generally interesting than 
the rearing of timber. The purposes to which the propelling 
power of steam has been recently applied in navigation, and 
as an auxiliary tn many of the arts, together with the immense 
quantities of coal used for furnishing gas in great towns,, have 
produced a rise in the price of coal of from 15 to 20 per cent 
within the last twelve months; a demand in many places for 
brushwood to be used as fiiet, with a corresponding rise in 
price, has been the consequence; a demand, which in many 
districts, the state of plantations is but ill calculated to meet 
The present demand for timber also, for ship-building, and for 
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imprOTeine0t$ going forward in the island, is unprraedeDted ; 
. consequently wood of every description is becoming every day 
more valuable. 

When a man of wealth employs his capital in any ordinary 
speculation, or in any ofthe joint stock schemes of tne day, be 
calculates on an early return ; but he who lays out his money 
in the rearing of timber, has no stimulus but the interest he 
may have in the soil, or in the welfore of posterity. Hence, 
where we see an estate that is likely to descend by entail to on 
heir at law of a distant relationship, we find that the operation 
of planting is seldom engaged in to any ereat extent, unless it 
be with a view to burden that estate with a proportion of the 
expence onsuch improvements, in tiivour of nearer or dearer 
collateral branches of the lamily ; and wherever we see th« 
operation of planting entered into ander such circumstances, 
the Aiture management of the plants is too frequently neglected. 

Iliere ar^ indeed, several of our most useful trees, which 
require the lapse -of ages before they arrive at a. state of abso- 
lute maturity; but there are others of more rapid growth, 
which acquire considerable magnitude, within the natural 
period of human life, and which may, in the natural course of 
events, be cut down a fiill grown tree, by the same hand by 
which it was planted. The most distinguished of these, and 
the one \fhich seems most to deserve public attention, \ con- 
ceive to be the Huntingdcm willow, Salix alba, of English bo- 
tany of which there are several varieties. 

liie uses to which the timber of the Huntingdon willow are 
applied are various. In ship bottoms it is not found so liable 
to split by any accidental shock as oak or otiier hard wood. It 
is found on excellent lining for stone carts, barrows,&c. la roof- 
ing, it has been known to stand an hundred years as couples, 
and with the exception of about half im inch on the outside, 
the wood has been found so fresh at the end of that period, 
OS to be fie for boat-building. Its bark is used by the tanners 
and there is no tree that in the same time will yield so much 
bark for fuel, or that requires less labour in preparing it for 
the fire, where it gives out most heat when biimt in a ^;reen 
state ; and to all this it may be added, that its cultivation is the ' 
most simple, while it will luxuriate in most soils, where other 
trees make comparatively slow progress. 

As a proof of what is stated 'above respecting ea^ culture 
and rapidity of growth, I may remark, that it is only fourteen 
years next February, since I was engaged in planting a piece 
of rising ground on the estate of Hait, on the northern bank 
ofthe Carse of Gowrie. The soil a dry gravel, which effer- 
vesced freely with acids, the bank formed a slope of 45° with- 
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out nratd ; at the liottom rtuis a small rivulet on a bed of the 
same kind of ^vel. 7^ bank and fairer grounds were 
planted with oaks, larch, and Scotch fir, and the sides of the 
rill with alder and Hantingdon willow. The undertaking was 
by my neighbours reckoned foolish, and I had to encounter no 
littte oblo(]uy for my presumption. The result, however, has 
been fevourable, the planu aa the h\A ground come away 
boldlyt and in the hollow, which is only about 50 feet above 
the level of the sea, the Huntingdon willow has made astonish- 
ing prepress ; at fiwr feet above the ground,' several of the trees 
already measure 46 inches in circumference, and in length 
from 55 to 60 feet, giving fully an inch in diameter, and four - 
feet in altitude for every year they have been in the soiL The 
plants were about (pur feet in length, and ooe'JbuTtfa of an inch 
diameter at planting. Pruning has oeen nsularly attended to,aU 
thick aspiring braifehes were removed, £e leading sboot and 
nomeroas small aide sbcxits encouraged for the purpose of pro- 
diHung snffioient fidia^ to elaborate the sap. 

One peculiar advantage in the culture of this valuable plant 
is, tliat m planting, rooted plants are not absolatdr requisite. 
I have found shoots of ima rix to ei^t fee^ and about two 
inches hi diameter, succeed better than rooted plants ; they r^ 
quire to be put from eighteen inches to two feet deep in marshy 
soil, which should be drained ; the numerous roots sent out 
in such soil affintb abundant nourisfameolv and shoots are pro- 
duced die first year more vigorous than when Uie plants huve 
been previouslv rooted. 

If you thinK this paper worthy of a place in your " Ciar- 
deoers Mwazinc^" andif itdiallhave the eflbct of turning the 
dtt»ition ofany oX your readers to die cultivation of a pUnt 
which ic particularly useful, I shall feel hi^ly grati6ed. 

In the mean time I diall conclude by expressing my sin- 
cereet wish for the prosperity of your present imdertaking ; a 
" Gardener's Mwuin^ I nave KHig considered aa a desider- 
atum in the periodical literature of the day. Yonr other la- 
bours aa rural ecoiuxny I am not enacquaipted with. The 
taloit, the zeal, and the perseverance these labonrs exhiUt* 
produce my cheorful compliance with your requestt in becom- 
ing a contributor to ysur Magazine. 

I am most respectfully, Sir, 

^fonr obedimt servant 

Abchd* Oorbib. 
AmM GarAit, Enrol, 

Dte.eikt 1635. 
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REVIEW* 



AiiT> I. GardtH Botany. 

I. The Bt^anical Magazine, or JFiower Garden duplayed i ift 
wiiioi the moit ornamental Jbreign Plants cuitiwtled m the open 
Ground, the Greenhoute, and the Stone, are accaraieh represented 
in their natural Colours, S^c. By Wm. Curtm. Conitntted by 
John Sims, M.D. F.R.S. Ac. &c. 1787—1826, 53 volfi 8vo, 
London. 

S. TTie Botanieal Roister, eonsisUng of colored Figures of 
exotic Plants, cultivated in British Gardens / with their History 
and Mode of Treatment. The designs by Sydenham Edwards, 
F.IJS. 1815—1826. Voli. I— XI. S^o. Ridgway, London. 

3. The Botanicai Cabins, consisting ^ coloured Delineations 
^Plantsjrom all Countries, with a short Account of each, Direc- 
tions Jbr Management, 3[c. !fc. By Conrad Loddiobs A Sokb. 
1817—1836. 10Tola.4to.and8To.. London. 

4. Exotic Mora, eantaitiing Figures ahd Descriptions ofnen, 
rare, or otherwise interesting exotic Plants, espeaalh/ t^fatelt as are 
deserving of being atttivated in our Gardens, ^e. By W. J. 
HoouK. LL.D., F.R.A. A L.8. Ac &c. 29 Fartt. 8to. I83S 
— U36. 3 veil. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

fi. Geraniaeea, Or Natural Order of Geraniumt, B^ Robekt 
Smn, F.L.& 1820— 18S6. StoU. 8to. Bidgiray, London. 

6. The British Ftouer Garden. By Robirt Swut, F1..S. 
* 1828—1826. 2 vols. 8vo. Simpldn and Bbnhall, Londm. 
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7. Cittuutg. Tht Natttml Order of CuIhm or Rock Rote. By 
RoBBST Sweet, F.I.S. 3 Nm, 8vo. 1825. Ridgway, London. 

8. Flora Contpicua t a Section af the wott omataeafal, Jitm- 
ering, kardj/i exotic, and inHigenoitM Treet, Shrutt, and herbaeeout 
Plnnts Jot embellulMig FUnaer Garden* and PUaturt Groundt. 
By Richard Morkis, E.L.S. Drawn and engravedjroni thing 
Speciment, by W H.Clark.. 6 Nob. 8to. 182S. Smith, Elder, 
& Co^ London. 

9. Tfie Botanic Garden I or Magaxinc of hardi/ Fltmer Planit 
ctdtivated in Great Britain, each number eotUaiuiug Fourcohurvd 
Figuret. By B. Maumd. Nos. 1—7. Small 4to. BalUwin, 
Cnidock, & Joy. 

It is our purpose, under this Iiead, to lay before the public, 
re^larly, an analytical and cridcat account of such periodi- 
cai publications, upon the subject of Garden Botany, as are of . 
sufficient importance to deserve attention. In order to fix a 
definite period from which our observations may be com- 
menced, we have determined to take the 1st January 1836, 
the day of the birth of this Magazine ; and to occupy in our 
first Number the space hereafter to be devoted to detailed cri- 
ticism, with some account of gardening throi^hout Europe at 
the present day, as far as it exercises any influence upon bo- 
tanical pursuits. 

France, which may be truly called the cradle <^ science, has 
long been celebrated for the number and importance of her 
public botanical institutions, and for tlie deep interest her 
govenuncDt has taken in the prosecution of every department 
of Natural History. From the days of Toumefort, there has 
scarcely been an expedition of discovery undertaken, to which 
a botaoi^ has not been attached, with ampin means of prose- 
cuting his pursuits. Resident botanists and collectors have 
been placed in every colony belonging to the French govern- 
ment, «4iose fbrdgn possessions have scarcely been less assi- 
duously investigated than its provinces at home. The voyages 
of Commerson, of Michaux, of Olivier, of Labillardi^re, of 
Du Petit Thouars, of Leschenault, oS Bc»y de St. Vincent, and 
of a host of other scientific travellers, and the large collections 
formed by Dombey, Aublet, and others of less note, have sup- 
plied the French botanists with stores of knowledge more 
ample than have been possessed in ahnost any other country. 
Hie importance of these is shown by the extent of the advan- 
tage derived to the French botanists by the acquisition of 
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themj br the multitude of new species and genera, with which 
the publicatioiis of Jussieu, oS Lamarck, and bis successor^, of 
Desfontaines, and more recently of Decandoll^ are replete. Of 
private means ^H)lied to tlie prosecution of iaveijtigations in 
natural histoty, the expedition of Humboldt to South Americ* 
is a splendid example. The various scientific publications in 
illuitra^o of its results, are a noble monument of the zeal, 
and knowledge, and well applied resources of the most illus- 
trious traveller now esistiiig. The public sardens of France 
are numerous ; but, with £e exc^don of Paris and Mont- 
p^ljer, have not much celebrity. Thev are oenerally ill 
managed and inadequately supported. Tnat of MontpelUer, 
which has successively b^n under the direction of Mogno^ 
Gouan, Decandolle, and Delile, all botanists celebrat^ in 
their day, has acquired a high degree of reputation; the Jbr- 
din dei Planies at Paris is also an establishment of great cele- 
brity, and numbers of the rarest plants have been reared with- 
in its walls : but as a botanic garden, it is inferior to some of 
other countries of Europe. 

The private gardens in France, in which botanical ol^ects 
occupy a principal place, are many. They oil, however, b^ 
long to nurserymen, or private gentlemen, who traffic in the 
produce of their gardens in order to maintain them. That of 
Cels, at Paris, is celebrated by the labours of Ventenat ; Noi- 
sette, another Paris nurseryman, possesses a large collection 
of botanical rarities ; and among me amateurs, the establish- 
ments of Parmentier at Enghien, of Soulange-Boudin at Fro- 
mont, and of Boursault at Paris, deserve honourable mention. 
Some efforts have lately been mode to establish an horticul- 
tural sodety at Pu'is, but we know not with what success. 

Botany in ^lain, Uke all the other liberal sciences, may be 
sud to l^ve at present no existence in that unhappy country; 
its professors are banished, its gardens desolate, and all that 
plight^ support, which was once bestowed upon them, with^ 
held, as much, perhaps, from the ignorant recklessness of the 
reigning sovereign as from the exhausted state of his treasuiy. 
But the time has been when Spain was the most powerml 
patroness botany ever experienced ; as the numberless scientific 
expedtticHis, undertaken by that country at enormous cost, and 
its splendid public gardens abundantly testify. . The former 
have ever been unparalleled for the unlimited resources with 
which they have been prosecuted. Not to mention the fruit- 
less expedition of Hernandez to Mexico, in the reign of 
Philip 11., which is said to have cost the large sum, ^r the 
time, of 50,000 crowns ; the reign of Charles III. was, beyond 
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r11 others, fruitful in voyages undertaken by order of the Spft- 
nish government for the purposes of insdtuting reraBrkg on the 
botany and natural history of the New World. In that reign 
Jcseph Celestino Mutis, the well-known correspondent of Lin- 
nteus, was appointed to investigate Nev Grenada ; John Cu- 
ellara was sent to the Philippines ; Martin Sess& and others 
were commissioned to explore Mexico, and to the sune ex- 
pedition was joined Vincentio Cervantes, an experienced 
gardener, who was specially provided for the purpose of 
founding a botanic garden at Mexico, now existing. To ctr- 
cnmnavigate tlie globe, and to enrich their country with the. 
productious of every oUier part of the world, another voyage 
was carried into execution, to which Antonio I^neda, Luis 
N^ and Thaddeus Hsenke, all assiduous and enterprising 
lUituralists, were attached. But the best arranged, and to 
sdence the most important of all the Spanish expeditions, that 
T>f I>on Hippolito Ruiz, and of Don Joseph Pavon, to examine 
Chili and Peru, remains to be enumerated. These celebrated 
travellers, together wi^ Joseph Dombey, a French botanist, 
fitid an ample retinue of attendants, among whom were two 
drai^tsmen, reached Lima in April 1 778. The results of this 
ftmous enterprise are too well tcnown to require repetition here. 
SuSce it to say, that the advantages which have accrued to 
i>otany from it have been almost without parallel, notwith- 
MimdiMg the miserable shipwreck of a large part of their col- 
lection in fifty-three coses on the coast of Portugal. Iliese 
T&rious expedititms, exclusive of the ancient one of Hernan- 
dez, are said to have cost die SjMnish government more than 
jfioe hundred thousand pmmds. The public gardens of Spain 
may be said to have received a corresponding d^free of at- 
tenljOn, but they are less known than tnose of other countries, 
from the little intercourse which Spain has maintained with 
the rest of Europe. At Amtijuez a^mous garden was fbrmed 
by Philip II., another at Cadiz, by Philip V., and tfie bo- 
tanic ganlen nf Madrid, one of the most celebrated in 
Eurojje, was established by Ferdinand VI. Besides these a 
public garden was formed at Cardiagena, by the ord,ers of ■ 
CImrles III. 

In Gvrmam/, the various states have ail consider^ botany an 
ilnportant part of the endowment of any university ; whence die 
number of biAonical gardens in that part of Europe is very 
numerous ; they are generally rich in such plants as require no 
artiiiciat protection, but poor in stove and greenhouse plants; 
Iwit the gardens of Berlin and Schonbrunn are noble Instances 
of perfection in all the departments of a useful and scioitific 
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botBoical collectiofi. The Inst cataWus of the Beriin garden 
eouBierates 10,299 species, many of which arenew. AtSrfion- 
bnun, celehroted as the storehouse whence the Jacquins have 
for so long a time drawn their inexhaustible treasures of bo- 
tany, great additions have been making within the last year, 
\xy the.CoD&truction of new bothoufies, and the incloaure of 
a larger quandtj of ground. The King of Prussia main- 
taina botanical o^lectors in various distant countries. At 
tihe present time, £^renberg and Hempricb are in Eiiyp^ 
Sellow and Olfers in Brazilj and some others at the Cape c^ 
Good Hope. . lie late King of Bavaria, at whose private 
charge Drs. Martius and Spix were for a long time occmiied 
in exploring the riches of Brazil, djd not cease to extend his 
patronage to them after their return, but nobly provided the 
means m mafcii^ the world acquainted with the result of their 
discoveries, in a manner equaUy worthy of the monarch and 
the man df science. Ilie work on Brazilian palms, by Dr. 
Maitius, is one of the most splendid and perfect botanicu pn>- 
dncticHia the world ever beheld- It is well known that the 
Prosaian government, under the advice of Gk>unt Altenstein, 
has also long maintained collectors not only in Brazil, which 
weexta to be a &vourite country with the German princes, but 
also at the Cape of Good Hope and the Isle of France. 

The botanic gardens of CrOTmany, which belong to private 
persons, are scarcely known, with the exception of that of 
the Prince of Salm-Dyke, which is the richest in the world 
in euocuLeot plants, and of the brothers Baumann, nursery- 
men, at Bcdlwiller, whose catalogue exhibits a very consider- 
able list of plants upon sale, of all descriptions. An horti- 
cultural society, upon the plan of that of London, has lately 
been, created under the auspices of the king of Prussia. 

In Stissia, where the arts and sciences are just be^nning 
to appear, under the auspices of an enlightened monarch, 
50,000 silver roubles, anid the Apothecanes' Island in the 
Nera, at St. Pelersburgb, have recently been appropriated to 
the constroction of a national garden, for the support of 
which an ample income has been assigned, the whole being 
under the direction of Dr. Fischer, a botanist, to whom a 
high station has long since been assigned in the ranks of 
scietice. By this time SOOO &et of hououses will have been 
comtrieted, and the whole of the gardeti stocked with every 
kind of rare or vsJuabLe .plants, collected either by ^ift or 
purdiase, and at a vast expense, from every country in Eu- 
Tope. Hot has tlie watchful eye of the Russian sovereign 
closed with the completion of tnis great work : not only has 
Mi^le provision been made lor the permwent support, on a 
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mosl liberal scale, of the establishmvnt of che garden itself, 
but every means bas been taken for securing tor it a continual 
incrense of botanical riches. Not one of the Russian vessels 
of discovery has sailed without a botanist and his necessary' 
equipments. An expedition to Siberia, for the purpose of 
exploring; the natural history of that vast and little Jcnowu 
region, ui all its branches, is under consideration : 'and an 
experienced collector, from the national garden, of the name 
of Pomorlsoff, has been alreadv dispatched to the borders of 
the Caspian sea', whence he is to examine a part of Caucasus. 
In 'tlie spring he will be at the Baical lake, which is one of 
the most interesting districts in the world, in a botanical 
point of view, especially the adjacent mountains of Koultak. 
It is at that point that the floras of Middle Siberia and 
Doouria unite; it is there that the curious Robin ia jubata ex- 
ists, and it is in that fevoured spot, and not in Kamtchatka, 
that the Lobelia Kamtchaticn of Pallas is found, with many 
other plants equally beautiful and interesting. 

The minor stales of Europe^ Denmark, Smeden, and H(J- 
land, have amply proved themselves liberal patrons of botany. 
If their exertions have been less powerful than those of other 
states, it must be remembered that their powers have been less 
adequate to the prosecution of costly sciendfic expeditions. But 
the Ftora Danica, and the excellent botanic garden at Copen- 
hagen, are evidence of the good dispositions of the Danish go- 
vernment. Tlie Dutch, while they were the lords of the sea, 
were also the protectors of naturtd history in an eminent de- 
gree ; and their once femous botanic gardens are still mwn- 
tained. The Dutch have also a colonial garden at Batavia, 
under the direcUon of Dr. Blume, and a powerful and active 
patron of natural history in Baron Falk. In Sweden there is 
not an university without its public botanic garden, and its 
professors, many of whom have filled the highest ranks in 
science. Pwhigal has smaller claims than any other state 
upon the gratitude of the world for her efforts in the cause of 
science; yet there are public botanic gardens both at Lisbon 
and Coimbra. Italy has numerous botanical institutions, and 
we believe that even in the Papal states some traces of such 
establishments may still be found. 

The government of North America has shown itself not in- 
sensible to the advantages of encouraging among its subjects 
a feeling for other pursuits than those connected with mere 
mercantile speculations. Seated in a countiy rich beyond all 
others in stores of botanical wealth, it would have been indeed 
surprising if the study of botany had not been among the first 
oftnose objects whichtheAmericnn government felt itself bound 
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to palronize. Accordin^y we find botanic gardens and pro- 
fessorships attached to the American universities, and expe^ 
ditioDS fitted out for the purpose of making scientific discu- 
Tcries. At one time the country was chiefly known by llie 
investigations of Europeans ; but now there are the native 
names of Hosack, Elliot, Nuttall, Turrey, Barton, Bigelow, 
and others, all of which deserve honourahle mention for their 
exertions in the protection or prosecution of native botanical 
investigations, and some of whom are held in high estimation 
even among Europeans. There is also a horticultural society 
established at New York. 

In Great Britain, the aid which has been given to botanical 
pursuits by the government, and especially by the wealth and 
boundless commercial resources of private persons, has been 
such as to raise the gardens of England to a &r higher sfate 
of perfection than those of any other part of Europe. We 
cannot say that the few expeditious undertaken with the im- 
mediate patronage of the British government have produced 
such generally beneficial resultSj as some of those carried into 
effect ny France or Spain ; but this has happened rather from 
contingent circumstapces than, from any thing ill-arranged in 

' the voyages themselves. The mission of the Forsters to the 
South Seas with Captain Cook produced extensive advantages, 
of which the public is sufficiently informed, llie celebrated 
expedition round the world of Sir Joseph Banks, with Solan- 
der, and an unheard-of equipment for the investigation of 
every branch of knowledge, undertaken in Cook's second voy- 
age, was, in every sense, a private act of munificence and per- 
sona] exertion like which there are few instances upon record. 
Nor were the scientific results of that famous expedition less 
brilliant than the expectations which were formed of them. 
To botany it may almost be said to have given a new creation,' 
by the multitude of unheard-of plants which were then, for the 
first time, made known. In tlie year 1802, a highly distin- 
guished botanist, and no less bkilful botanical draughtsman 
were appointed to accompany the rxpedition under Captain 
Flinders, to explore the coasts of New South Wales. How 
admirably the objects of this enterprize were carried into efiect, 
we are informed not only by the official history of the voyage, 
but also by the extensive benefits which have accrued from it 
to the pubhc, A more splendid collection of botanical trea- 
sures was never formed under any circumstances, the port- 
folios of drawings were of inestimable value, and the materials 
of all kinds which were collected for an account of the vegeta- 

- tion of Australasia, were as near perfection as. any thing human 
could be. But, ^as ! the liberal patronage which had been 
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bestowed ut>ou tha expedition while a bn»d was, as soon sa 
the Ume arrived Ibr giving to the world the result of it* labours^ 
uofintunately withheld, and all which is even now known dt 
its botanical discorerien, has been published at the private 
charge of Mr. Brown, while the incomparable drawings of 
Fenunand Bauer, which could only have been made public at 
a national expence, are still slumbering in their pordblios. 
With Captain Tuckey's expedition to the Congo was sent the 
unfortunate Christian Schmidt, and an abundant traiti of natu- 
ralists and assistants. But the lamentable result of that voyage 
has of necessi^ prevented any material advantage fK>m resum- 
ing from it. It is| however, scarcely worth expecting any really 
valuable national assistance in botanical science, while there 
is no national receptacle for the arrangement and examination 
of the objects collected. Within the walls of the British Mo- 
teum the tiame of botany is almost unknown ; . and had it not 
been for the noble fortune which was generously supplied by 
the late Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks to the service of' 
the science, and for the point iTappui which he suffered his 
private residence to be made, it is impossible to believe that the 
numerous collections of dried plants which were either obtained 
from the government expeditions or from the laudable exertions 
of Various British Officers, not specially employed in scientific 
pursuits, would at this day have had any public existence. — 
The royal gardens at Kew have been long celebrated for the 
Stores of v^etable riches which have been for nearly half a 
century concentrated within their precincts. Government col- 
lectors maintained at great expense, national expeditions, the 
various botwiic gardens of Europe, the establishments of the 
Honourable East India Company at Calcutta and Madras, the 
governors of colonies, merchants, and private individuals of all 
ranks and descriptions, have filled die Kew garden to an 
overflow with all manner of botanical productions. At leatt 
such is the general belief: but since the publication of the last 
edition of the Mortus Kewensis, the public has had little oppor- 
tunity of acquiring any precise knowledge on this point, owiiu; 
to the peculiar system of exclusive possession which it is 
thought necessary to maintain in that national establishment. 
The new garden at Edinburgh attached to the college is a 
lioble institution, and cannot fail to be of high Importance to 
botanists in the northern parts of these islands. 

Kurseries and gardens for the rearing and establishment 
of native plants, have been formed in almost tdt our txn 
lonies. Under the protection of the East India Dompany, the 
celebrated botanic garden at Calcutta has been raSsed to b 
state of excellence which has never been equalled in a co- 
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lony; another garden WtlsU q( Ceyloii. That rornied at 
the Isle of France, by the French government, is still main* 
tauMd by our own; and an setabuahment for the srowth of 
the lutive productions of New South Wales is in full activity 
at Port JaclcBon. In the West Indies there are botitnic gar- 
dens at TrinidiuJ and St. Vincent's, from the latter of which 
numerous valuable importations have been frequently re- i 
ceived ; but we understand it is now neglected. In Jamaica a 
ffarden and a horticultural society ore in the course of being 
formed. 

Now let uB turn our eyes to the private protection and assist- 
ance, which botany has received in Great Britain, and we 
diall find nothing like it in any other part of the world. To 
fxus OTOT the garden of Sberard at Eltham, which was copi- 
ously st(»ed with plants, of which more than four hundred 
new meoea were published by Sillenius in 1732, no one can 
bare n>i;gott^i. the noble garden founded at Chelsea by Sir 
Hans Slosne, 'and attached to the company of apothecaries. 
In this garden, which at the thne of Miller was in the meri- 
dian of its glory, all those contributions which are now dispers- 
ed oiQong the public, were, as it were, concentrated, and the 
number of unknown plants which were first reared in its hot- 
houses was very considerable. From the time of Miller, the 
taste for garden botany in England has been rapidly increasing, 
and the collections of private individuals have been extended, 
until some of them rival in extent the large public establish- 
ments of the Continent. Besides the botanic gardens of the 
two English uDiversities, one of which, that of Camb>'idgat 
wae, in the time oi Ihe late Mr. Donn, among the most cele. 
bratcd in Eurtqie^ nust important public gurdens have been 
founded by the liberality and zeal of private individuals at ' 
Olasgow, at liverpool, and at Hull. The two former of 
these are now in so flourishing a state, that the first men.* 
tioned is said to contain no less than eight thousand spe* 
fies of plants, and that of Liverpool is pe^iaps more exteq* 
sive. 

The taste thus excited by the zeal of amateurs has naturally 
rendered the introduction of rare plants an important object 
of cotmnerce, and has induced individuals to risk laijge sum* 
of money in the business of nurserymen. The l&te Mr. I^et 
maintained for a long time, in partnership with the Empress 
Josephine of France, a collector at the C^e of Good Hope, 
by wfaom an immense number of new plants was introducedf 
and similar expeditions have been undertaken by other entery 
prizing norserymen. The noble establishment of the Messrs. 
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IxKltligea at Hackney, is scarcely eqnded in any part of the 
world. 

But the most remarkable feature in the modem histcny dS 
gardening, is the extraordinary impulse which has been ^ven 
to the public mind through the London Horticultural Society, 
which in the short space of n very few years increased frcnn 
three or four hundred to about two thousand members, amonff 
whom is now ranked nearly all the nobility and science m 
the land. '^This society has established one of the most ex- 
tensive gardens in the world, in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
and has spared neither cost, nor influence, nor exertions, to 
accumulate within its bounds all the most rare and valuable 
productions of the vegetable world. 

From the preface to the 5th volume of the transactJons of 
this important institution, we learn that infinite pains have - 
been tiJcen to secure the acquisition of new plants, by the 
mission of collectors to various countries. We are told that 
a large stock of China and East Indian plants were obtained by 
the exertions of Mr. John Potts in Bengal and China in 
1822; we are also informed that the government expedition 
under Captain Owen, to explore the eastern coast of^ Ainca» 
was accompanied by a promising young botanist, in the ser- 
vice of the society, Mr. John Forbes, who unfortunatdy 
perished. A considerable accession of valuable plants has 
also been acquired by the same body from the voyage of Mr. 
George Don to Sierra Leone and the eastern coast of South 
America, and.ofa second collector sent to China. Add to alt 
these, tliat an enterpriziiuz yonng man has been dispatched to 
the northwestern coast of North America, and an experienced 
collector to the Sandwich Islands, and it is impossible to doubt 
that the result of all this expense and exertion will be pro- 
ductive of the most important advantages to science. How 
much has been already done is abundantly shown by the 
transactions of the society, and by the large number of new 

Elants which have been distributed to the public, and pub- 
shed in the various periodical works, to the review of which 
this part of our Magazine is particularly devoted. 

K to these means of acquiring the rarest vegetable pro- 
ductions of all parts of the world, are added the stores of 
Eastern treasures which are poured into Great Britain from 
the important establishments of the East India Company, it 
will be easily conceived that no part of the world can at the 
present day boast of such superb private botanical establish- 
ments as England. 
■ The last rfition of the well-known Hortus CadtabrigtMisis, 
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in 1BSS» «Miinerates about 12,000 species; to which it is 
probable that at least 5000 may be added, if the obscure 
tribes of plants vhtch are not admitted into that useful nork, 
and those which have been introduced since 1823, be taken 
into account. The number of plants, new to the gardens, 
which were seen in England for the first time in 1S24> could 
not have been much less than 1000. 

An admiraticHi of the beauties of the V^elable kingdom has 
difiused itself through all ranks oS society, and has be- 
come the fiiTODiite recreation of the merchant, of the private 
gentleman, and of the man of letters. To administer to such 
^udable pursuits, and to render the votaries of fashion the 
willing instruments of promoting the pn^ress of science^ was 
the original intention of such works as are at the bead of this 
article. If some of those which are of recent existence, can- 
not be said to have kept the latter object so much in view as 
the former, let us do justice to those which have never suf- 
fered themselves to lose sight of the interests of science for 
the sake of administering to a morbid disposition among the 
public to the contrary. 

Tlie number of periodical publications to which the prevail- 
ing taste for garden botany has given rise is very considerable. 
In France the Choix des Plantes, the Jardin de la Malmaison, 
and the Jardin de Cels of Ventenat, and Liliacies and Rcaes of 
Redouts, are excellent works of this description. To the 
same class in Germany may be referred the splendid public- 
atioiis of Jacqnin. But it is in England that such works have 
flouiisbed beyond any example in foreign countries. By judi- 
donsly ad^mng the cost and the size of their books to the 
means and wishes of the public, and by layins them before 
their purchasers in an unexpensive Form, with a perpetual 
recurrence at certiun definite periods, a circulation has been 
created for expensive works on the plants of our gardens 
which never could have been obtained, if the necessary con- 
veniences we have noticed had not been supplied. Indeed 
Ae only instances in which similar works have not met witii 
adequate support,, have either been when the publication, 
from its price, was beyond the reach of the great mass of the 
public, or from the irregularity of its appearance gave no 
reasonable hope of a long continuance. 

The utility of periodical publications connected with the 
objects of science, cannot be placed in a stronger light than 
by the forcible observations of one of the most distinguished 
of their editors. " A moderate priced periodical publica- 
tion," says this writer, " with figures of the objects of that 
department of the history of nature to which it happens (o be 
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dedicated, acoompanied by an bs p(^ularly written .account 
of the sutgect as the matter wilt admit o^ serves Tor the 
immediate and imperishable record of species, which never 
after lose their place in the forthcoming systems of natural 
history ; while Uiey remain a standard for compilers to refer 
to, servina at the same time to lighten their labour. We 
believe that many a tolerable botanist has been made by 
these works, and still more collectors, ever upon the alert to 
assemble the curious and new objects of their pursuits, that 
ther may behold them apart of the general history of nature, 
and be taught th^r story, while they themselves become the 
means of having a value stamped upon things which had 
none before. A plant, for instance, that is to remain unknown 
to its possessor excq>t by its fugitive blossoms, or till the 
owner becomes a botanist is valueless, and escapes attentkHi { 
while by the publications to which we allude, die pursuits and 
expenses of the collector and the fiorist, otherwise lost and 
useless, are rendered important to knowledge, and are made 
to enlarge the sphere of its activity, as well as to oontnbute 
to the amount of Its treasures. It is not much above thir^ 
years that a work of this kind appeared amongst ns, and the 
difiusion of a taste for the study of nature has, to our cer^ 
tain knowledge and observation at least V.«pt pace with that 
appearance. Formerly the rarest vegetable bloomed for its 
master alone, or perhaps to the desert air ; now a blossom 
no sooner expands than its representation is spread, not only 
over this country, but in a short period reaches the abode 
of every botanist, even of him who dwells at the fix>t of 
Mount Caucasus, and makes an addition to Uie general fimd . 
of literature, while it brings in contact the learned and' 
lovers of science in every region. The reference to a figure 
enables the inhabitant of Petersburgh and Vienna to acquire 
the plant he wishes to possess from die nurseryman m. 
London ; while a name without a figure had long provdd a 
source of irremediable confusion and imposition between the 
two. The more costly works published by the assistance of the 
continental governments, are usefid only to the rich, and to the 
student who has access to their Ubraries ; to the bulk of man- 
kind they are unknown, and of no avail. To detect a species, 
in the general enumerati(»is of plants, is only within the 
power of one already versed in me science; to others these 
works are un&thomable." 

To these observatitwis we may add (me word more upon 
the utility of the scientific and theoretical speculations which 
are introduced into the most important of these publications,' 
and to tbb we are particularly induced by the knowledge 
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that ii is the opinimi of many Kmatenrs, that in works gpe- 
oally intended for their u§e, abstract disquisitions should be 
purpoGelf ftToided. Indeed nothing is more common than to 
near people crying out that botany is merely a science of 
idle speculation, mA charging its professors with an absolute 
neglect of the only essential object connected with its study, 
that of the properties of plants. But these eentlemen forget, as 
an. tneenious French writer has truly said, that the same olv- 
servatione apply to every other branch of science, which is in 
its essence pure and theoretical, and that the utility of a parti- 
caJar scienoe is only developed by placing it in combinatitxi 
with several other sciences, when it for the first time becomes 
^^licable tothe wants of mankind. The reason of this isobvi- 
ons. A particular science abstractedly considered, looks at its 
int^;ral parts in one point of view only, while on .the contrary 
a knowledge of its relation to others is absolutely indispens- 
able before any substance whatsoever can be successfiilly ap- 
plied to the purposes of man. It is also forgotten by those 
who affect to despise the study of the vegetable kingdodi in a 
theoretical view, that it ofUn happens that Uie moment when 
tb« labours of the botanist appear to be furthest removed from 
the wants of society, is precisely that at which he is about to 
rfer an important discovery. For by the peculiar mode of 
his urangements, he gives to the world a power of consulting 
all the writings upon a given subject which have ever ap- 
peared, and so places the experience and t^e knowledge of all 
' countries and all ages in a right point of view; and by an 
attentive, and as, it appears to ignorant peopfe, by an mmeces- 
saiy examination of the characters and peculWities of a new 
vegetablet he arrives at a knowledge of the natural relation 
wmch it bears to others already known, whence the chemist or 
the physician may be enabled to form a toleiably accurate 
notion of the purposes to which it may be applicable. 

We shall now advert to the publications at the head of this 
article. The Btaanical Magazine owes its e^tence to the 
late Mr. Wm. Curtis, a sincere lover of nature for her own 
sake, by whom it was commenced in the year 1767, for 
the purpose, as its title-page still states, of making ladies 
and gentlemen scientifically acquainted with the plants they 
cultivate. At first, the numbers appeared at conslder^le 
intervals of time, but the rapid increase which, after the ap- 
pearance trf" the few first volumes, took place in it« sale, in- 
duced the publishars to mak^ arrangements for its more speedy 
ddiveiT. Artists oi admowledgea talent were employed in 
prepanng the plates, the drawings for which were at first 
supplied 1^ Mr. James Sowerby, and eventually by -Mr. 
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Sydenham EdwtLrds, who, perhiq», has never been eqoalleJ 
for the skill he possessed of transferring an accurate resem- 
bUace of die lar^st plants to the small space of an octavo 
page. After the death of Mr. Curtis, the editorship was con- 
fided to Dr. John Sims, by whom it is now held. The work 
has arrived at the large extent of 52. volumes, and many 
hundred plates. The latter are now executed under the 
direction of Mr. Curtis, an artist of deserved reputation, and 
' are remarkable for the fidelity with which they are prepared. 
The colours are, however, generally dim, and the letter-press 
is less copious than it used to be when the bodily health of the 
excellent and venerable writer was more vigorous. 

The Botaitical Register, which derived its origin from a 
misunderstanding between the proprietorsof the BoUnical Ma- 
gazine and some of their previous supporters, was commenced 
m 1 8 1 5, under the management of Mr. Sydenham Edwards, as 
draughtsman, and of John Bellenden Ker, Esq., au acute and 
very skilful botanist, to whom the Botanical M^azine had 
been for a long time principally indebted for its scientific 
reputation. The work has now reached the extent of 1 1 vo- 
lumes and 918 plates, the latter parts of which have appeared 
under the direction of Mr. Lindley. The plates of this publi- 
cation are better filled by their subjects than those of the Bo- 
tanical Magazine, and the letter-press has altogether a different 
character. The latter may be considered as a register for the 
old school of botany, the former for the modern ; this of the 
princ^les of the French botanists, and of those in this country ' 
who think with ttem, that of the opinions formerly inculcated 
by Linnaeus. 

The Botaniqtd Cabinet was established in 1815, by Messrs. 
Loddiges, the celebrated nurserymen at Hackney, as a means, 
of making the public acquainted, in a cheap form, with the plants 
in their own possession. It is an unpretending work, re- 
markable for the neatness of the figures and the useful inform- 
ation which it contains upon the cultivation of plants. It is 
the only publication of the kind in which we remember to 
have seen a leeling of religion the most distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. It has now reached the extent of ten volumes 
and 1040- plates. ' 

llie Exotic Fhra is a work of a different kind irom any 
which have been yet noticed. While the odiers, from 
their chewness, are altogether precluded the advantages 
of botanical dissections, the latter form a principal object of 
the Exotic Flora, which is published by Dr. Hooker, chie6y 
from materials afforded him by the botanic gardens of th6 
northern parts of this kuigdom. The ejtecution of the work 
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ts like tfaat of all the-botanictd publications of the indefatigable 
author, excellent; and its hiffh price enables it to assume an 
appeanuice of finish and perrection, to whitih neither the Bo- 
tanical Magazine nor Register can externally lay claim. 
I The Geraniacea, the Cistineir and the British Flaaxr Garden, 
are all three works carried on simultoneouslT by Mr. Robert 
Sweet, a well known excellent cultivator and good practical 
botanisL The Geraniaceee will comprize all the species or 
varieties of that extensive and fitshionable order which from 
time to time may make their ^pearance in the gardens. As 
hybrid varieties of all descriptions are included, the author's 
labour is not likely soon to terminate. We observe that De- 
c&ndolle takes this work as the text-book of his species of 
GeranlaceK. The Cisiinea, or history of the pretty tribe rf 
plants called rock roses, is just commenced, and from what has 
yet appeared, seems likely to be a nsefiil repository of figures, 
which we think are, upon the whole, both better drawn, and 
more carefully coloured than in the Geraniaceee. TheBrititb 
Fkmxr Garden is intended to represent ' such hardy plants as 
may appear deserving of notice. The execution of the letter- 
press is equal to that of the author's other works, but that of the 
plates bears no sort of comparison with the neatness and accu- 
racy we are acciistome<l to expect in works of this nature. We 
fame this hint will not be thrown away upon the publishers. ' 
The Flora Conspiata is a work lately brou^t forward by 
Mr. Richard Morris, and seems intended to include figures . 
of all such plants as are handsome subjects for a fine plate, 
without regard to their novelty or importance otherwise. We 
confess we do not perceive the utility of this work as a bota- 
nical publication, but we must, nevertheless, do justice to the 
execution of the plates by Mr. Clark, which are really beaulj- 
fol specimens of art. Such talents deserve to be better em- 
ployed than in drawing and engraving subjects like Azalea 
Pontica, and other well known things. 

The Botatuc Garden is a little work published by Mr. B. 
Mauad in montbW numbers, each eont^ing one plate, repre- 
senting figures of four plants neatly coloured, and four leave; 
of letter press. Likethe'Flora Conspicua it is destined to re- 
ceive only hardy plants. The plates are very well executed, 
and do credit to the artists emploved ; but each subject being 
confined to a very small size, the largest and the smallest 
plants appear by the side of each other of the same dimen- 
sicxis; this inconvenience is however diminished by the d^ree 
in which the figure of a given plant is reduced below Its natu- 
ral size, bdng explained upon the plates. The letter press is 
respectably written; and is of much the same character as 
ihnt of.the Flora Conspicua. 
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Akt.II. TroHtaetimu o^ the Hortiadiural Soctetv of Lomdon. 
V0I.V. BuImerACo. 1824. Priced. 

The eaHence of all thftt is in the first four volumee of these 
Transactions, will be found in the sectHid edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia of Gardening, iiiduiling also a part of this fifth 
volume. We shall, therefore, begin at where we have left o^ 
9D that those who are in poaseasion of the Ent^clopeedia, and 
who. read this Majnt^ne, will be made acquainted with every 
unprorement published by the Horticultural Society. 

In the Prefece, which is dated December I824-, it is staled, 
that in this volume will be found " a greater variety of nMt* 
ler, inlerestinff to the borticuIturUt, than is to be {bund in any 
of the preoeding volumes." At the date of the Prdace to 
Volume IV., <• The total number of Fellows of the Sode^ 
was 15S0; it has since been augmented to 1915, makmg an 
absolute accession of near 44)0 in about two yetu^ and a nalC 
The list of the Society contains alUwether the names of 2197 



persons connected with it, either as Fellows, Honorary Mem- 
bers, Foreign Members, or CtHresponding Members; an eic- 
tension which, in the in&ncy of its establishm^it, was never 



contemplated, and which cert^nly cannot be considered as 
having arrived at its maximum, since fresh additions are made 
at each sncceediug meeting of the Society. 

" The increase in the list of the Members has not arisen 
solely from British subjects : the knowledge of the operationfl 
and oligects of the Socie^ has so extended to foreign countries, 
as to induce the Sovereigns of several of the Eunqraan stales 
to honour it, by enrolling their names among its feUotvs; a 
circumstance which must prove highly beneficial, since it in- 
sures a ready protection and countenance to its communica- 
tions with foreigners." Pr^, p. S. 

The benefici4 infiuence of the Socie^ is noticed, ^ as tnapir- 
in;; a general taste for gardening ; adding to our stock of fitiite 
and vegetables, and encreasing the numberof ornamental fdants. 
For these purposes three conectors bad been sent to difiecent 
parts of the world, of whom it is melancbidy to add, that only 
one, Mr. George Don, survives." 

Mr. John Potts was sent to Bengal and China, and intro- 
duced a large stock of Chinese and Indian plants. He out- 
lived his return but a few weeks, and died in October 1829. 

Mr. Jfrfin Forbes was senttn the east coast of Africa; he 
died at Senna, while making his way up the laxdotxi river, in 
August 1823, having, during the interval between his d^Mr- 
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ture from England, and the time of his death, enriched our 
collections with an unusoal number of entirely new plants. 

In the spring of 1823, Mr. John Damper Parks was sent 
to China, and obtained a great many plants of novel^ and in- 
terest. In June 183S, Mr, David Douglas was sent to the 
United States, where he' obtained many plants which were 
much wanted, end greatly increased- our collection of fruit 
.trees, by the acquisition oi^ several sorts, only known to ns by 
name. In July 1824<, Mr. Douglas sailed for Colombia, on 
the north-west coast of America; a country rich in plants 
which will endure the open air in our gardens. His return is 
expected in 1826. In S«ttember 182+, Mr. James M'Rae 
was sent to the Sandwich Islands. The Society " has always 
evinced a becoming liberality in transmitting to various places 
abroad, such seeds and plants as were known to be wanting 
to the comfort of their iiihabitaTits ; and it has had the grati- 
fication to find) that in every quarter of the globe to which its 
mfluence has reached, these efforts have been duly appreciated, 
and met by a corresponding feeling. Indeed, there is scarcely . 
any portion rf the civilized world, in which there is not some 
one labouring with gool will, to promote the interests of the 
Society." Pref, p. vii.. 

The library of the Society is increasing by efts and pur- 
chases, the collection of drawings and of models in wax have 
become of considerable magnitude. 

In tfie garden of tiie Society "the collections of fruit trees, 
and of hardy trees or shrubs, which it contains, may be pro- 
nounced the most complete that have ever been made in this 
or any other diuntry ; and although much remains to be done, 
the value of that which has been nccomplished, in a period of 
little more than two yeais, must be evident to every one who 
visits the gvden. As far as the general arrangement and form- 
ation are concerned, Uie works may be said to be nearly 
finished. Additional walls, however, lodges of entrance, and 
ranges of houses for the reception of plants, yet remain to be 
built. For these further expenses, it is hoped diat sufEcient 
Amds may be provided." Pr^. p. viii. 

■ The number of papers in this vcJume is eighty-two, and two 
Ai^endices, bv forty-four authorB. "Die first, And one of the 
mod; -valuaitle is, 

On the different Spedes and Varieiies ^ the Geiuu BratMica, and 
of the Genera allied to it, which are cultivated in Europe, SfC. 
By IWbssor Decandolle. 

We hatve noticed M. Decandolle's arrang^neiit of the culti- 
vated species, in the Encydoptedins of Gardening and Agricol- 
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ture, and adopted it with some variBtion in the EncycU^Media oF 
Plants. The most original part of his commumc^tHi is what 
respects those varieties which are cultivated for their seeds, to 
be crushed for oil, from which it appears that, in Britain, we are 
not possessed of the most valuable variety for thig purpose. 
This variety is the colsat or colsa, of toe Flemish, and the 
brassica campestris oleifera, of DecandoUe. " It would be 
desirable for agriculture," Mr. DecandoUe observes, " that 
in all countries cultivators would examine whether the plant 
they rear is the brassica campestris oleifera, or the brassica 
napus oleifera, which can easily be ascertained by obseiv- 
ing whether the young plant is rough or smooth ; if his- 
pid. It is the brassica campestris ; If glabrous, the brassica 
n^us. Experiments made by M. Gaujac, nhow the produce 
of the first compared to that of the second, to be as 95S to 
700." The true colza or B. c. oleifera, is in Belgium gene- 
rally sown about the middle of June in a piece of well ma- 
nured garden ground, fi^Mn whence it is transplanted after har- 
vest into Gelds in good heart, which have been once ploughed 
lifter the corn has been removed. It is kept clean and top- 
dressed, or watered with liquid manure in November, after 
which it stands the winter, blossoms in the spring, and soon af- 
ter runs to seed." DecandoUe, Roddies Manders. 

We hope soon to hear of the seed of the Colsa being on 
sale at the shops of our agricultural seedsmen, and of trials 
being made with it against the common rape, which is the bras- 
sica napus oleifera of DecandoUe; the B. napus of Linnseus, 
and of Eng. Dot 214-6. 

In comparing the oil-bearing cruciferous plants tt^ether* 
Mr. DecandoUe has the following observadons : ' 

" Most of them, and perhaps the wholenumber, are susceptible 
of two different variations, the one having a thin, slender, slightly 
fleshy root, the other a thick and fleshy root : in general, uiose 
of the first kind bear a considerable quantity of seeds, and are cul- 
tivated throughout Europe as oleiferous vegetables; the others, 
on the contrary, bring few aeeds to perfection, and are cultivated 
in general for their roots, as excellent for field or garden vege- 
tables. So in the brassica oleraceo, the varieties that have a thin 
stalk are cultivated for their seeds; and those that have swelled 
radicles are reserved for food. Among the varieties of the bras- 
sica campestris, which, by reason of its large seeds, appear to be 
eminently oleiferous, the colsa is the moat productive, and has the 
thinnest root ; for the produce of the oil, the ruta-haga and common 
napa brassica are much less useful. In the brassica rapa, the na- 
vette with a thin root is cultivated for its oily seeds, whilst the ' 
turnip, or brassica r^ia depressa is used for food. In the brassica 
napus, 'the navette with a thin root is cultivated for its oil, and the 
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navetfor llic Mkeofits root. Lastly, in the raplianusnlivus, the 
some circunutance flgnin appears; tlic tliin roots coilslantly belong 
to tlic many scctlctl varieties, whilst tl)c thict fleshy roots arc era- 
ployed for culinary purposes only. A similar law may he observed 
in other cruciferous plants. Tlic cochiearia armoracia (liorsc- 
radish,) which has a very large thrck root, rarely brings any sccdi 
to perfection, whilst evcry^ other spceics of cochiearia |irotlueeB 
them freely ; this observation may be useful to guiOc cultivators in 
the choice of the varieties proper (o try as olciferous plants. - If 
taken in a more cxleDsivc sense, it may serve to throw some light 
OB the laws of vegetation in general, for wc know it is not con- 
fined to cruciferous plants alone." — Hort. Trail*- vol. v. part 1. 
page 42. 

Tlie cultivated cabbage, biossicn oleracen, according to 
M. Sngeret, a correspondent of Mr. Decandolle, a zealous 
cultivator, presents a singular phenomenon ; tbat of being in- 
CMwble of receiving fecundation from any but its own species. 
M. Sag«ret tried in vain the pollen of the brassica campestris 
oleifem, or coba, as well as tnat of every other species of bras- 
sica; he then found out that it had a natural tendency to 
fecundate several other species of cabbages, and even tlie cul- 
tivated black radish, but it could not be impregnated by any 
except its own varieties. TTie colsa, the chou-navet, or white 
ruta-boga (Brassica campestris )iapo~l>iassica), and the navel- 
jaune, or common yellow ruta-baga {Brassica caiiijicstiis tiajio- 
brassica, var. ruta-baga), appeal' to be hybrid ])ro(1ucts of the 
cabbage and turnip {Brassica rapa), taken in tlifferent degrees 
of culture and domestication; they are none of them capable 
of crossing the true cabbage, but may all become fruitful by 
its means ; they can produce amongst themselves other cross 
racesi which bring their own seeds to perfection. TItis num- 
ner of mixing in artificial breeds, , shews that it forms a ty|>e 
suijgeiieris. 

'Ine allied genera which are cultivated for oil plants, are 
ainapis, camelina, and raphanus. I^inapis alba is cultivated in 
the Vosges as an oleiferous plant, under the name of navet 
d'^t^, and sometimes it is called grain-de-beurre. -Tlie cam- 
elina sativa {Eng, Bat. 1767.) is cultivated in some provinces 
under the same name, and next to the true colsa, is the most 
productive among the oleiferous cruciferous plants. The 
radishes M. Decandolle divides into three mees ; the round, 
tlie long, and the oil-bearing. (See Eticuc. of Plants, gen. 
Raphanus.) Ilie Raphanus sativiis oleifern, is a native of 
China, and is cultivated in Italy for its seeds. Instructions on 
the manner of cultivating it, have been publishetl by M. Grandi, 
in his Istorin Culturo, 1807. 

Vol. I. No. I. f 
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The succeedins papers to No. 54, have, as before observed, 
been noticed in their proper places, in the last edition of tb« 
Encyclopiedis of Gardening. 

S^ Onlhe CiUtivaiion qflAe Ydltm Rote, andofthe lender Chinete 
Rotet, bg buddimg on He Mutk Cliuter Rote, /n a Utter to the 
Secretary. Bj John Williams, £iq. Corresponding Member of 
t])e Society. Read July 13. 1823. 

The donble Yellow Rose, which does not flower with Mr. 
Williams as a standard bush, flowered freely from buds in- 
serted on strong shoots of a musk cluster rose^ trained on the 
east front of a nouse. The buds were inserted (en feet fi-om 
the ground ; the same plan succeeded with the sweet scented 
and dark Chinese Roses; the blossoms of the latter were 
larger than usual, which Mr. Knight thinks is owing to " the 
distance the sap has to pass from the root before it reaches 
the flower-buds." At Cobham Hall, in Kent, the sweet 
scented Chinese rose is also found to do best on the musk 
species. In a note by the secretary, we are informed that in 
the garden of T. C. Palmer, Esq. of Bromley, in Kent, the 
douGle yellow rose will not live on its own roots, but budded on 
the common Chinese rose in April 182S, it grew so well as to ■ 
produce upwards of thirty flower buds the following season. 
The bud put in in April had a little of the wood attached to 
it in the French or scollop manner of spring budding. 

55. On the Cultivation of the Arachit Hmogeea. In a letter to the 
Secretary. By Mr. John Newman, Gardener to the Hon. Robert 
Fulke Grevme, F.H.S. at Castle Hall, near Milford. South 
Wales. Read Aug. 17. 1823. 

The Arachis Hypc^xa is a leguminous plant, a native of 
Africa, but now naturaliied in most of. the European setde- 
tnents of America. It is cultivated for die seeds, or nuts, ns 
they are commonly culled, whit^h are roasted and used as 
chocolate. In China they extract an oil fi^m these seeds, 
. which is used both for lamps and for the table. The plant is 
annual in duration, and has herbaceous procumbent stems, 
with pinnate leaves, and gold-coloured axillary flowers on 
long peduncles. As soon as the flower begins to decay, 
the germ of the seed-pod thrusts itself under ground, and is 
there grown and ripened. Hence the reason why the seeds 
are called ground, or earth nuts. In our stoves Au. Newman 
directs the seeds to be sown singly in February, and the plants, 
when six inches high, to be turned into the tan-pit, just after 
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the pines have been shifted, a little below the surface of the 
tan, close to the curb of the pit. They will then form a beau- 
tiful edging without injuring the pines, as they seldom grow 
more than a foot in height. They should be taken up in the 
aatamo, and the pods washed, and dried in the. shade. One 
plant will produce from twenty to thirty pods. 

56. On Me Treatment of Ike Bant/an Tree {Ficut Indica), in the 
Contervatoru. In a l^ler to the Secretary. By Peter Rainier, Esq. 
Captain R.N. F.H.S. Read Jan. 20. 1824. 

Tlie Banyan Tree, in its native woods, sends down fibres 
from the under side of lis horizontal branches, which reach- 
ing the earth increase in size, and ultimately become so many 
propB, or additional stems to the tree. In captain Raiuier's 
conserratary, these fibres damped off before they reached the 
soil ; to prevent which he conducted them to it in rocket cases, 
filled widi equal parts of white sand, and sified loam. When 
the fibres had established themselves in the soil, the cases were 
removed, and the fibres soon increased to stems of the size of 
a quill, and were covered with bark the first year. In his 
conservatory at Southampton, Captain B~ has now a Banyan 
tree with thirteen stems, the only one which he has seen in 
this country exhibiting its native character. 

57. Further NoUt on the Utility of the Grajiing Wax, described in a 
Jormer paper. In a letter to ckarlet Holford, Eta. F.H.S. By 

David Powell, Bsq., communicated by Mr. Holford. Read 
Nov. 4^ 1823. 

Hus graAinff wax is composed of lib. of pitch, lib. of 
ream, ^S). of beeswax. ^Ib. of hocslard, ilb. of turpentine, 
melted and well mixed tt^^er. 'rhis composition is kept in 
a fluid stat^ by putting it in an earthen pan over boiling 
irater ; with a brush it is then spread evenly on sheets of 
moderately thin brown paper, which, when cold, is cut into 
slips about three quarters of an inch wide. The scion being fitted 
to the stock, take one of these slips ; warm it by breathing on 
^ and bind it round the grafl, when it will be found to serve 
the purpose both of matting and claying. The neatness and 
convenience of this mediod, Mr. Pow^ thinks, will recom- 
mend it to amateurs, and its cheapness and rapidity to prac- 
tical gardeners. 

The grafting wax was used in the comparatively in&ni state 
<^ hcnticulture, both in Britain and on the conUnent, but it 
is now every where giving way to grafting clay, as a substance 
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more congenial to vegetation ; retaining a more equable tem- 
perature and degree of moisture in the graft, than is likely to 
be done by a thin coating of any description of resinous mat- 
ter. So far Mr. Powell's practice may be considered retro- 
grading ; but to the amateur, who had rather his hands smelt 
of wax than were crusted with day, it may possibly be omi- 
sidered as an improvement. 

58. Some Remarkt on the supposed Infiuence of the Pollen in Crott- 
ireedine upon the Colour qfike Seed-coaia ofPlanli,andt/ie Qfta- 
iHiei of their Fruits. By TTiomaB Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S- 
President. Read June 3. 1823. 

This being a subject on which physiolc^sts are &r from 
being agreed, little advantage would result irom discussing it 
here. Mr. Knight is of opinion " that neither the colour of 
the seed-coats, nor the form, taste or flavour of fruits are ever 
affected by the immediate influence of the pollen of a plant 
of another variety or spedes." A number of physit^ogists 
and gardeners, however, contend, that not only the colour of 
the seed-coats, but the size, taste, and flavour of fruits may 
be affected by the pollen of a variety of a different character. 
Cases of hybridized apples, melons, and other fruits, are said 
to be familiar to various cultivators. (See Ena/c. of Gard, 833, 
824.) 

59. -An Account of a New Variety of Plum, called the Downion 
Imperatriee. In a letter to the Secretary. By Hiomaa Andrew 
Knight, Esq. F.R.S. &c. President. Read Dec.2. 18^. 

A hopeful fruit, originating from the white magnum bo- 
nom as the mother, and the blue imperatriee as the male parenL 
It is named by the Society the Downton Imperatriee; but as 
the specimens sent were the first fruit it haid ever produced, 
it would rather be premature to say much as to character. 

60. Obteroaiions upon the I^ffectt of Age upon Fruit Trees ofdif- 
Jerent Kinds ; vnth an Account iff tome new Varieties ^Nectarines. 

In a letter to the Secretary. By Thomas Andrew Kni{[bt, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. President. Read March 2. 1824. 

Desultory remarks " upon the question, whetheT each 
'variety have its period of youth, of maturity, and of old age, 
and be formed for a limited period of duration only ; or whether 
each be capable of eternal propagation,, with undiminished 
health and vigour." "This is a difficult subject, and it is to 
be regretted that the President has so few coK>perator8 in 
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experinaenting on it. His opinion is known to be in ik- 
Tor of the idol, ihat varieties are formed for a limited period 
of duration only ; but he has brought forward nothing to dis- 
prove, that if a variety be renovated by frequent propagation, it 
may not last and retain all its properties for ever. For ex- 
ample, suppose the golden pippin to be at present in full per- 
fection as a variety of apple ; take healthy scions from • tree, " 
and graft them on healthy stocks i the produce of these scions 
will be of the same quality as those of the parent tree ; while 
this offspring tree Is in full vigour, take scions from it, and 
graft them on healthy stocks as before; the same (juali^ of 
fiiiit in an equal degree of perfecpon will be produced. Now, 
the question Is, whether this process might not go on for an 
unlimited period, care always being taken to take off the scions 
for the purpose of renovation, before the tree they were taken 
from, became diseased or decayed ? At the same time, it is an 
unquestionable fact, that the varieties of some species of fruit 
. which have been long cultivated, are uow degenerated ; but 
whether this is' the consequence of neglect of timely renova- 
tion, or whether it arises from the constitution of the variety, 
is very uncertain, and not likely to be soon determined from 
&cts. That some varieties are constitutionally more apt to 
degenerate than others, is within the limits of every gardener's 
experience ; and equally so the counteracting influence of fre- 
quent renovation. From the results of Mr. Knight's experi- 
ence, he Infers " that the debility and diseases of old varieties 
arise from the want of a properly prepared circulating fluid; 
and that when such is given by efficient foliage, the Dark of 
the most debilitated variety possesses the power to occasion 
the necessary secretions to take place, and the alburnum is en- 
abled to execute all its offices." Tlie foliage could never be 
otherwise than efficient, or the bark than healthy under a sys- 
tem'of frequent renovation; and therefore it is difficult to avoid 
concluding, that such a system would keep up any variety in 
perfection for ever. It certainly seems to do so with some 
varledes of plants commonly cultivated ; as willows, poplars, 
vines, Bg^ Sac, which are certainly not often re-originated from 
seed. But this subject can hardly be treated with advantage 
without considering tcwether the whole that has been advanced 
on it; and we shml leave off, only observing, that even th^ 
conjectures of a philosopher who has studied the subject for so 
long a period as Mr. Knight, deserve the utmost respecL In 
this paper, these conjectures are much, more consonant wttb 
common experience, than in several of the essays which 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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The account of new varieties 6r nectflnnes, mentioned in 
the title to the paper, merely refers to h remark, thattgood 
varieties may be raised {rom seed, and that the president sent 
to the secretary in the last autumn, " many new varieties of 
nectarines, raised from seeds of the Elnige, and the pollen of 
the early violet nectarine. They were the produce of buds, 
inserted into the bearing branches of old peach and nectarine 
trees,' ffTowing upon my walls, the original seedling trees 
not having been retained in my garden." The practical gar- 
dener may observe the ingenuity of this mode, and the room 
and trouble saved by it : tne first season of the growth of the 
seedling, a bud is t^en from it, and Inserted in uie branch of 
any olotree, while the seedling itself is thrown away, and all 
the labour that would have been required to raise it to a bear- 
ingtree, wholly avoided. {S(^ Encyc. of Gard. f(2014.) 

61. On a Hybrid AmatyUit produced between AmOTi^it viUata, and 
Amaryllu Regina-vtUata. In a letter to the Secretary. By Janaes 
Robert Gowen, Esq. F.H.S. Read May 1. 182S. 

The production alluded to, is a splendid hybrid, which is 
all we can say about it. Mr. Gowen thinks that the term 
hylwid should be limited to such productions from cross 
Needing as are sterile. When by the artificial union of two 
ilistinct species of the same genus, a progeny^ is raised capa- 
Ue of propagating itself by seed, he thinlcs the parent plants 
have not been originally distinct species, but the ofispruig of 
one species, which, being disseminated over extensive regions, 
difiering in elevation, temperature, soil, and humidity, have 
assumed, in the course of ages, varied forms and colours of 
leaves and corolla, constituting distinctions so striking as to be 
rendered specific. He acknowledges however hb doubt, as 
to the law which governs these artifical productions. 

62. On the Ctdtivalion of the Pine- Apple. In a letter to the Secre- 
tary. By Mr. Alexander Stewart, Gardener to Sir Robert 
PrestoD, Bart, at Valleyfield, near Culross, Perthshire. Read 
Dec. 2. 1839. 

The culture of the pine-apple, is by no means so well un- 
derstood in Scotland as in England ; the plants are kept in too 
dry an atmosphere generally, and not allowed sufficient heat 
and moisture in the summer season. Early in 1820, Mr. 
Stewart felt very desirous to grow pines without the aid of 
tnn. and with more steam than he had hitherto been able 
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to do. He therefore ffot a pit (fig. 8.) in whicli be t^t 
two flues {a, a,) and 
supported over then, eo 
brick pn^ [c\ a floor- 
ing of pavement, co- 
vered with a layer of 
gravel and sand [d)^ on 
which to place the pots ; 
at the sides were open- 
. ings (fi, b), to admit the 
heated air from below to 
to warm the atmosphere 
of the plants; the up- 
per level of the platform 
on which the plants stand, is nearly on a level with the ex- 
ternal snriace (e, e). The pots of plants are set on the sand, 
so that when motstore is added either to it or to the 
plants, it causes a fine gentle steam to arise througk the 
whole of the pit, which can be regulated at pleasure, oy ad- 
ding more or less fire according to the season or bther cir- 
cumstances. After nearly three years experienoe, Mr. Stew- 
art is "fully convinced" that tan is quite unnecessary not 
only as a source of bottom heat, but even for rooting the 
crowns and suckers. "The temperature kept during the 
spring and summer is from eighty to a hundred degrees . 
through the day, and as low as from sixty-five to sixty degrees 
during the nignt ; in the autumn aud winter it is as low as 
fifty-nve or finv degrees." He has no hesitation in stating 
tlu^ where coals are moderate in price, it is the cheapest plan 
he has seen adopted ; and he sends the particulars to the nor- 
ticultuml society, " in hopes that they may assist in establish- 
ing" Mr. Knight's views on the subject of cultivating the 
pine-apple. 

63. DeicriptioK of a Pear Trte, on which the Operaiion ofReverte 
Grafting kat been performed. la a letter to the Secretary. By 
Mr. William Balfour, Gardener to Earl Grey, at Howick, in 
Northumberland. Head Nov. 4. 1823. 

The usual defect of horizontally trained trees, viz. : barren- 
ness to some distance on either side of the main stem, led Mr. 
JBalfour to grafting reversely on the under side of the horiztm- 
tal branches. The scions for this method are inserted in 
the same manner as in rind grafting \ they take fieely and 
bear abundantly. The advantages of the plan are, curing 
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th^ barrenness in the centre j erowing several kinds of pear 
upon one tree, which for small mmilies is an advantage; as a 
fiill OTown pear-tree, bearing a moderate crc^ in many kinds, 
yields more fruit than can be consumed before that kind begins 
to decay. All these advantages, howev«', may be much more 
readily attained by reversing young side shoots to cover the 
centre of the tree, or by grafting some of the htnizontal 
shoots where they issue firom the main stem in the usual man- 



ner. A tree grafted in the reverse manner (fig. 9.) may be 
curious, but it certainly is not an elegant object. 

64'. Notice o/'nen or remarkaHe Varieiiet of Fmiti, ripened in the 

Sm»mer and Autumn of the Year 1822, tiAich were exhiOled at 

Meeting! of the Horticultural Society. 

StrawbehhiksI — Nairn's scarlet, from seed, by Mr. John 
Nairn, gardener to Thomas Forbes Reynolds, Esq. at Hack- 
bridge, in Surrey. 

Wilmofs black imperial, from seed, firom Keens' imperial. 

Grove End scarlet, from seed, by William Atkinson, Esq-, 
Grove End, Marylebone. 

Peach. — Spring Grove Persian pench, from a stone re- 
ceived from Persia, and grown by Mr. Isaac Oldacre, at 
Lady Banks's, Spring Grove, Hounslow. 

Orape. — Elford's seedling grape, from seed sown in January 
1821, and now exhibited on the 1st of October 1823, being aie- 
markable instance of a viae hearing fruit in the first year from 
seed. It is a tolerably good grape. By Mr, Williani Buck, 
gardener to the Hon. F. G, Howard, at Elford, near Lichfield. 

Apples. — The Jubilee pippin, from seed sown in the year 
of the jubilee,180d, in the garden of Michael Bland, Esq. at 
Norwich. 
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Bere Court pippin, from seed sown in his garden at Bern 
Court, near Pati^boume, Berkshire, by the Rev. J. S. Breedon. 

"Cray pippin, irom seed in his garden at St. Mary'* Cray, 
.Kent, by R. Waring, Esq. 

Stoney Royd pippin, from the seed of an American apple, 
in the garden of Mrs. Rawson of Halifiuc, in Yorkshire. 

Esopus Spitzenberg apple, an American sort requiring the 

frotection of a wall, large, beautiful, and of an exquisite flavour, 
t is said to have been originated in the oeignbourhood of 
Albany. By George Caswelf Esq. in his garden at Saccombe 
Park, Hertfordshire. 

Claygale peannain, the produce of a bud taken from a seed- 
ling tr^ in a hedge-row in the hamlet of Claygate, near 
Thames Ditton, by John Braddick, Esq. in his garden at 
lliames Ditton. 

Fruit of the Asona squamosa, or custard apple, ripened 
in the stove of Earl Fowls, at Walcot Hall, Shropshire. This 
is believed to be the first instance of this delicate fruit coihing 
to maturity in this country. 

65. Dacr^tion of tome New Peart. By Mr. John Turner, F.L.S. 
Aeaistant Secretary. 
To copy or abridge these descriptions here would be of 
little use ; where they stand they may serve as preparations 
for that general descriptive catalogue of fruits wnich it is to 
Ik h<^>ed the Horticultural Society will be able to publish at 
no very distant period. 



with tome Obteraations on the Treatment of a, 

tent cultivated tn England; and on other Circunutancet relating 

to the Varieties generally. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. F.R.S. &g. 

Secretary. Read April 20. 1 S^*. 

This is a long p«>er chiefly descripdve and historical, but 
from which we find nothing sufficiently interesting to extract, 
exoepdng that most or all of the sorts thrive very well when 
planted at the base of a south wall, and trained against it. 
In such a situation they will stand the severity of a winter like 
that " of 1822-S, which was very trying generally to tender 
plants, without other protection than mulching their roots. 
It is desurable that the old roots should remain, and not be 
replaced by young phuits when thus cultivated, because 
the stronger they are the more branches will be produced, 
and on we number of these the superiority of their beauty 
depends." 

{To be continued.) 
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Ekgland, 1824. 

TaiNUCTiOHi of the Limuran Sodetf of I^ondoD, Vol. XIV. Fart ii. 

Loudcm, 4to. 
Trrdgold, TVumoi. Prindpla of Warming and Ventilating Public Build- 
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I, Tiomat. The Art of promoting the Growth of the Cucumber 
and Melon. London, Bvo. 

Morrii, Ridiard, FX.S. The Botanist's Manual, a Catalogue of hardjr 
Exotic and Indigenooa Plants. London, ISmo. 

F^rmtA W. A Treatise on the Culture and Hanmement of Fruit Trees. 
Ttn edition, London, avo. 

Smili, Sit Janet SdwarJ. The English Flora. Vola. 1. II. London, Bto. 

Omille.S.X. Flora Edioenii*; or, eDecription of Ptanu growing Dear 
Edinbur|fa. Edioburgb, svo. 

Batcee, Wi^m. Blonaadnan Planti. London, folio, 

PurtiM Thatmu, Uembet of the Roval College of Surgeooi. An Appendix 
to the Midland Flora. Svo. London. 

Hv&er Pyaadi. New Obwrrations on the Natural Hittoi; of Beei. ISmo. 
London, 

Hvmglpii, J'. D. AoEuny on theCuIturcof the Gooieberry. London. 

Auit, The ^i.J.M. T., M. A. Vicar of Bait Oantoo, Berkihire. An Intro- 
duction to Engliih BoCanv, upon a new Method. ISmo. London. 

Dmntmimd, Jama L., M J}., Surgeon, Professor of Anatomy and Phriiolc^ 
in the Ballast Academical Inititution, First Ste|M to Botany, 1 Vol. 

£lut, O. Gardener. Hie Fruit Grower's Instructor ; or, a IWlioal Tre*- 
tise on Fruit Trees, irom the Nursery to Maturity, svo. London, 

Wettem, C. C. Esq. M. P. Practical Remarks on the Manactpent and Im- 
provement of Grass Land, as far as relates to Irrigation, winter-flooding, 
and Draint^e, in a Letter to the Landowners, &c of the County of 
Essex. Svo, London. 

Hooker, William Jaciion, F.R.8., A.S.L. Ste. and Thomat Ti^r, MJ>. 
M.R.I.A. and FX.S. &c. Muscologia Britannica; containing the Mosses 
of Great Britkin end Ireland, systemadcally arranged and described; 
with Plates illuttralive of the Character of the Genera and Spedet. svo. 

Mound, B. The Botanic Garden ; or. Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants, 
cultivated in Great Britwn. Lond. 4to. with Plates. ' 

1835. 
Transactions of the Linntean Society of London. Vol. XIV. part iih 

London, 4to. 
SmUh, Sir Jame4 Edvard. The English Fkira, VoL lU. London, Bvo. 
Don,Dfmd. F.L.S. Prodromus Flors Nepalentis. London, ISmo. 
MoTTiM,Sichard,V JjA. Flora Conspinia. London, Svo. In numbers monthly. 
9. Eiaays on Landscape Gardening. 4to. London. 
GraalkfR.K. Scottish Crypti^amic Flora, VoL IIL Edinburgh, Svol 
Lindiey, John, FX.S. Report upon the New and Rare Plants which have 

flowered at the Garden of the Horticultural Society, &c. London, 4to. 
I. Instructions tor the Packing of Seeds and Plants, in form'gn Countries. 

Bto. London. 
Sw«ei, R<ibeTt,VX&. The Hothouse and Greenhouse Manual, or Botanical 

Cultivator, sd edition. I^oodon, Bvo. 
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ParUnglta, C. F^ of the Loitdon thstitution, I^e Buitde^t CompleM 
Guide; comprehending the Thedry anil Practice nf the variout Snnchet 
of Architecture, Bricklaying, ftickniaking, MBwnrjr, CerpentiT,'Joineryt 
Fai'oting and Plumbing. London, 9vo. 

WhuA, N. J. An Essoj' 6n the Geographical Dittribution of PlHttl, &c. 
Newcastle^ 8to. sd edition. 

SUKngttm, WHSam, Member of the Caledonian Horticultural Bodety, and 
Siiperiutendant of the incloiing, fendng, draining, and planting t,Ioo 
Acres of Land in the Fomt of Dean, tindof some Woodbinds at Ch<H>- 
welt in thcCounty of Durham, belonging to Hii Mnjesty, and fornicrly 
Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Yarborou^h, and the Earl of Had- - 
dington, A Series of .Facta, Hints, Observations, and Experiments on 
the diSerent Mode* adopted for raising Plantations of Oaks " for future 
Nanet" (Tom the Acorn Seedling, and laraer Plants; shewing the DiiB- 
' culties and Objections that have occurred in the practical Part; with 
experimental Remarks upon fenring, draining, planting, pruning, and 
training the Young Trees ; with a clear and copious Statement of the 
carliF K^^at PioSta and Advantages that mav be derived from Plantationa 
of mixed Trees, planted m Nonet or Shelter to the Oaks, by timdy 
Care and Attention, and tke contrary Effects froqi Negligence or erro- 
neout Man^ement t^Young Plantations; also howTreei are retvded oi' 
accelerated la their Growtb Awn various Causes. The wboledeHved 
from actual Experience upon the most extended Scale ; witL some ex- 
perimental Facts and Hints upon Fruit Trees and HetlK. London. 

WattoH, J. E. The Housewife's' Directory, bdnr the most compete Sy*» 

' tem of Domestic Economy ever submitted to j>ublic notice, including 

every kind of Instruction in Cooking, Pickling Preserving, &c. London. 

STtrrUm, A.M. the Rev.C D. rector of Little Hossingham, Noriblk. A 

n«ctical Inquiry into the Number, Means of Employment, and Wages 

of Agricultural Labourers, svo. London. 

a< An Inquiry into the Workhouse System, and the Law of M^ntenance 

in Agri<»ICural Diiitricti. avo. London. 
3. ObierTations on the Administration of the Poor Laws in Agricultural 

Districts. Bvo. London. 
/riWDarrf,JM«}]A, Author of the Science of Horticulture. The Science of 
Agriculture, comprising a Commentary on and comparative Invexttgo- 
tion of the Agricultural Chemistry ot Mr. Kirwan and Sir Humphrev. 
Daw; and the Code of Agriculture of Sir John Sindnir, Sir Ji^ph 
Banks, and other authors on the subjecL With Remarks on the Rust 
or Block Blight in Wheat ; . of which the true cause and its prevention. 
are explained. Loid. Svo. 
A Treatise on Milk. London, svo. 

Peall, 7^0N;at, VeterinaiY Professor, Dublin ATreatiseon the Foot Rot 
in Sheep; including Remarks on the excitiiu Cause, Method of Cure,- 
and Means of preventing that destructive Mn^dy. Svo. London. 
BHUock,W, YJ^S. Proprietor of the lute London Museum. Six liionths' 
Residence and Travels in Mexico, containing Remarks on t^e State of 
Society, Agriculture, &c. t vols. 8vo. London. 
Sinclair, GeorgtfF.I^S. author oFtheHortus GramineusWoburnensis. An 
Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture, with their common and botanical 
names. London, svo. - 
SuKtlfRoterl, PX.S, Cistlncfp; or, a complete History of that beautiful 

tribe of Plants, called Cistus, or Rock-Rose. London, svo. 
JBiUftdon, J. S., land agent and anpraiser. The Art of valuing Rents and . 
Tillagei, and the Tenant's Right on entering end quitting Farms. Sd edit, 
.flvo. X.ondon. 
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Tjamhrt, Mmer Bourte, F.R.S. F.S^ Geniu Kntu, Vol. II. Lu^ienal, . 
folio. London. 

JWAdopi, J. L. ObKmtioni od the MiMgenenl of Tnuta for the Care of 
TurnpikeRoadi, &C. Sto. Loaclon- 

Dacrg, Rer. B., AXnS. Tdtimonie* in fmTor of Salt m a Hinure, >nd • 
Condiment for Hone^ Cows, and Sheep, &e. svo. Londoo. 

HoKdlloH, OtiSdnitu. Prodromul PUntanioi IiuUr Ocddentalii, &c. 8vo. 
lA>ndon. 

Buciaiax, George, dvil engineer. A Treatiae on Road Haking, Railways 
Wheel Carnam, and the Strength of Animal*. 

Oater, JVidicw, late of Retford, chemiat and druggiit Every Man bw 
own Cattle Doctor, containing the Csuies, Sjmptomi, and Treatment 
of all the Diaeaaea incident to Oxen, Cowi, and Sheo>. Bvo. London. 

XUeiimer WitHam, M.D., author of the Cook'i Oracle, &c The Ilouie- 
keeper's Ledger, a plain and eaay Plan of keeping' accurate Accounti of 
the Expenee* of Housekeeping, and the Elements of Domettic Eco- 
nomy. 8VO. London. 

Holland, Mary, author of the Complete Economical Cook. The Modem 
Family Hecwpt Book. 1 ml. ismo. London. 

SImey, Baberl A. banritter at law. Euay on the BeneCdal Direction of 
Rural Eipenditure. 
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Ihilnxhet, M. H. Recherchea Anatomique* et Phjtiologiques sur la Struc- 
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"BiiAard, AMIU. Moaographie de la Pamille dei Elsagnto. Paris, 4to. 
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Pari), BTo. 
La Guide du Cultivateur et du Flcuriate. Bonrdeaux, ISmo. 
Petii TA<niar$, Aahrrl du. Sur la Formation dea Aj-bres Naturellei ou 

Artificiellei. Paris, svo. 
Fee, A. L. A. Ecsai lur lei Cryptogamcs des ^corces Exotiqucs Officinale*. 

Paria, 4to. 
Juttieu, Adrianu*. DeEuphorbiacearum generibua, etc. tentamen. Paria. 4to. 
DecandoUe, Aug. Py. Report aur les Plantea rares ou nouTelles du 

Jardiu de Botanique de uen^Te. Genera, 4to. 
a. ProdromusSyatematisNaturalis RqniVegetabili*. Vol, I. Pant,8vo. 
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WaUetiitrs, G. FlonSuedci. Upnl. Bto.' 
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PART m. 

INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. I. FortigH Notieet. 
FRANCE. 



^rpcateitent, railed 

which the following planti grow to a monitrom liie: CiiliM 
mompeliends, Erich multiflors, vulgaris, and other ■periei, PlRaaa lentit- 
cm, Arbutu* UTiedo, Lavandula steechas, and spicata, Lonicera gnrt«, and 
other ipedei, Genifla Anglica, Myrtu* commuTiis, Aipbodelui, Hdleborn*, 
Ferula, Digitnli*, &e. These Rne planti rorm luch an impernoui maw of 
ytgeution, that die first step toward* culture in to.wt fire to thnm. There 
are inaiif Tomtt in which the principal tree ii the Knui laricio, in man^ 
hiitances 100 feet high, and Tour feet dianeter ab the base. Of thia 
Toluable spede* of pine there are now pinnt* to be had in several of 
the Loudon nurseries, and it is perhaps as well, or better* worth culture, as 
that too frequenti}' despised tree the I^nns tjlvestris. In ffeatnl ap^eaz- 
ance it has a strong resemblance to that rttcies; but it ejcceeds it in 
rapiditj of growth in a nost extraordlDar)! decree. Ws have been told, 
DpoD Dsdonbted authority, that a young individual of each q>eciei was 
planted in 1817 upon a sandy hill in one of the coldest of our eastern 
counties. About a twelvemonth since it was found that white the Scotch 
pine hod reached nohigher,than'd]iorKven feet, the P. Uririo WM at least 
twelve feet high. 

Btpeo^n^^ WaiUt lad Waten. A society in France, who i^le tben^ 
sdves " Society Anonyme de Fructification g^n^le," propose in flfteen 
yenrt to put in productive culture about iOfXOflOO aS ter» of mt\K\».ni, 
Bsd to render productive 190,000 leases of watercoDTsei, " which, dmrived 
of their antient shades, do not contain above the twentieth part of the Rsh 
which the^ coniained only forty years ago.". As a condition, the society de- 
mands a ninety-nine years' lease of alt the uncultivated lands and waters 
of France; thtsr'i^nd b to be 100,000,000, nnd they are to pay j per cent, 
to the tubicriben. 



., and Aaatie Jouni. vol. i.) 
Cmfthg lAe Fine and Fir Tribe. The Baron de Tschudy baa made a 
great many experiments on grafting trees and heibaceous plants, foae of 
iriiich we nave noticed in the second edition of the Encyctopndiaof Oar- 
dening. The pine and fir tribe he inoculates before the buds hava pushed, 
which is found to succeed much better than any other mode. In berbace- 
ous vegetables, he has gnfted the melon on the brion^, the reanlt of whkh 
was, fruit of the size of a citron, verv sweet. The artichoke he grafted on 
the cjrdoon, the cauliflower on cabbage, love apples on potatoo, and so 
on. — (Ann.lUrAgT.Pratic.t.xxix..) .; , 

Dodder. A French cultivator, who found bi(, lucerne very much in- 
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DutUhlioiiJrom Fltnu. An exedient ipint b obtained rrom the Imiiied 
pulp rim] kernel, fermented with bone; and Srur, and diitilled in the 
utual manner. — Jour, dit Midi. Fevrier, ISSJ. 

Gaati of Ttkiiet. M. Ternau* faai obtaineJ great praite tbroiuhout 
France for ihelntroducdonof tfaeteaaiiDali, vbichaeem to thrive in Ml the 
climttei of that countrj. *■ The beat of the departmemt of the wulb, and 
the cold of the higheit mountaini, inch u tbeFrrenee*, ibe Mount d'Or, 
and the Vo^^n leeni equally to agree with them. — Cimttiltil, Avril, 1885. 

Polidof. Voltaire, it tetxat, wai tbe 6nt to call the attention of the 
Frendi tothii valuable tuher in ITTT.and after bim, Parmentier and Cadet 
de Vaux. 

Cade of Agrictdtart. Tfaii work hai heen trantlated into French hf 
H.MMbieu de Dombaslc, under the title of " L'^fricutture I^atique ec 
Raiaomifc;" became, aayi the tranilator, the wortf" code" coDTeyitbe 
idea of a collection of particular lawi. 

JJatruclion 0/ AnU. The fint mode ii to qtriokle inudrover them ; the 
■econd connib in mixing loot with oil of bemp-ieed, and iprinkling the 
rniiture on the plant it u wished to preKrre. The odour i« said to be 
inmpportable both to anti and hugs. 

Ameriett* Crmtbcrry aid Oak lionet. Some of the German journals are 
onljr tranilating in IB81, the culture of the former plant, and the uie of 
the leavet ai a lubilitule for tan or duog, from the Horticultural Tmnsac- 
tions for I8OB, and Speechl^'i Treatiie on the Vine for 1 790. — BiJUi. Uim, 
Sepl. IMS. 

Thmder and Hail. A lodety for mutual auurance against storms of 
this deicription in France, is propoied by M. Teuier in the Annales de 
{'Apiculture Fraofoise, t. ixi. 

PretervBig Polaioa ta o dried itaie. Waih them, cut them in pieces, 
■teep them Forty-eight houn in lime water, then forty-eight houn in fresh 
water; dry them in an oven. One hundred parts of &e«h potaioea will 
give thirty so prepared nnd dried. In this state they may be kept for 
jean, or ground at once into flour. This flour mixed with a third part of 
that of i^e, it said to make an excellent txead. The tame author proposet 
to moisten potatoes dried as above with olive oil, and then to grind uien, 
and use them aa coBee. 

HotB to make tAe mott 0/ Uiaipe Meioiu. Boil them, nud season them 
Mlh tpicet and salt, or bake them like pumpkin pie. 

Pine Amte. A. manufacturer who has a tteam-en^e, i> said to have 
coaceived the happy idea of applying the ^»re steam to the culture of 
thialhiit; of course the result was, ftuit of a superior quality to those 
grown Id the ordinary' way. — Jour. He&dom. ParU, May tsS5. 

Primula jnuuu. This plant it greaUy prized in Frunce and in the 
Netherlandc, where, under the protection of glau, without flre-heat, it 
flowers most abundaatly the whole year. — Atu de la Sac. Linn, de Pari*, 
Martlsas, 

JUuuw Fruit Trtei. A pamphlet has been published on this lubject 
by H. C. Bailly, of Paris ; it is in two parts, the first treating of the eOect 
of ringing on fruit trees in general, and the second of the e£ct of ringing 

lit. Rinfiog increase* the diameter of the parts of trees, but not their 
lei^ith; a ttGt,eiplMiied by thethetny vi the ascending and desceuding 
wp. The latter is arretted io its progress by the circular incision, as is 
proved by the thick edge which takes place on the upper margin of the 
wound, and bv the diameter of the Aoot, which, in the vine in particular, 
acquires double the thickness above the woiud that it does below it. 

But in proportion as the shoots are benefited by riiuing, the roots are 
injured by the want of the regular circulation of the descending sap; the 
great art, therefore, is to adjust the dimenuon of the indrion to the d^ce 
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of •uflermee vlueb the tyUem of root* can iiDctergo, wHboat BateriBl 



'"^Zi 



L The e0^ of ringing line* which bare ligtieoui ittnna, i* nmilar to 
tbxt pnxhiced on fruit trees in genenl, and, therefore, M. Baill; confinei 
himself to the efiects of ringmg those vines which are annuBlly cut down to 
low itools, as ia the case in most of the viaeyardi of France. To vines 
of this description he considers the practice dtiadvantageoui, aa weakening 
the root; but he excepts certain cases, in which ai in prorins, the (hoots 
are annually laid down and covered with earth ; and lays, if it could be so 
contrived as to nonrish the youne shoots from the fibres produced at the 
incision, when it is buried in the soil, and thus dispense with the lBi;ge 
ramose roots often unfurnished with RbreB, and which only Krve to con- 
sanie the sap prepared by the leaves, it would be of great advantage. 

Horlkvllur'al Society in Parii. We are happy to be enabled to state, 
that hopes ere entertained by the aoiHteurs of gardening In France, to be 
enabled to Form a Horticultural Society, which may be similar to that 
eattfilir'ied in England. Barons FerusMC and Morleraart-Boissc, the latter 
of vl'.Lin we last year saw in England, have been using their influence 
and penooat exertions to tHinv about this desirable event. We know no 
couDtrv in which an establishment for horticultural purposes is more 
needetl than ui France. 

GERMANY. 

Uomdatn Sice. It is proposed to acclimatize this grain in the Duchj 
oTBaden. The directions given by H, de Hermann for its acclimatization, 
are ai follow ; 1. choose a situation as little as possible exposed to suddeo 
cold; S. BOW it on a hot-bed, and transplant it after the frosts of q>ring| 
S, BOW it sufBdently early to ripen in September ; 4. choose the ve^ bat 
seed; 5. sow every year a little earlier; 6. transplant every year a little 
earlier; 7. if these practices succeed, tfy sowiiig where the plants ara ■ 
fioallj to remain ; 0. employ manure, hot and stimulating; 9. steep the seed. 

Oardmei't MagwAu m Germany. In January IBSS, a new German 
Gardener's Magadne was commenced at Weimar, in a noted establith- 
ment, the proprietor of which laa great lover of gardening, and ha* an 
extensive walled garden, containing numerous hot-houies. ft is divided 
into eight parts. 1. Botany, relative to gardens; a. theory of gardens] 
■ S. ornamental gardens; 4. culinary gardens; S. orchards; 6. parks and 
Englifih gardens ; 7. literature of gardening; and B. miscellaneous intef. 
ligence. It is published in partt, of which six make a volume ; but it does 
not appear that the time of publication is to be regular. The first number 
contains a translation of Mr. Knight's lost paper on the culture of the 

HoKovcrioH Meliad of taehg Lettuce Seed. Do not wait till the sinks 
of flower* ho* ripeoed all the seeds, but cut it over on the &nt appear- 
ance of maturi^, and lay it on the ground, when all the florets will ripen 
tbrir seeds nearly about the same time. 

Now to destroy CalerjAlUin in ox Ordiard. Ploot according to its uze^ 
from one to four plants of bird^cherry (Prunus Fadus]; almost die whole 
of the caterwllars and butterflies within loO or aoo yards will re»ort to 
that plant. The appearance of the bird-cLerry will be hideous, but the 
fruit tree* irill be saFe. — {Agriadlvnd Journal af Bavaria, Aprii Ift95.) 

Pretena^ae agmut Inteclt and Blight. A correspondent tn n Gennan 
Agrindtural Journal savs, " bore a nole in the Ivanch attacked, drop 
therein two drop* of quicksilver, and at the end of two days ell the in. 
•eets wilt be found dead." This a*sertion may very well be questioned. 

Mate. The Pomolwcal Sodety of BruDn are endeavouring to n». 
tursHie Bve varielie* of the mwi« or ludiaa com, which they have prv 
eared from ABseriea. 
Vol.1. No. 1. • 
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» Slrawb*rr]/. This it tbe Arfautu* tJncdo. f rogajjas Italian, 
avd MmgiiBk*, lUyiian. In Dakutia tbeae fruiti are to abundant, that 
in ISIT they bagan to diitil a spirit Trom them, wblch they faave nnc* 
done in great quantiLia*, and told in Triote fur the higbeit price. 

Callart fjf lit MilUt in Gtrmany. There are three q>ecle> in cu)tiT»- 
tiuD, coeimon millet, Panicuoi oiliaceuai, ItaJiau millet, P. italicum, and 
Poliah millM, P.tai^uinale. Tbe firtt i> iwincipHlly cultivated, and liTei7 
productiTe in rich toil. IX rehire* to De M>wn TCiy thin, eapecially in . 
good toil To preaerre it from the niUew, the K«d it immened Tor a 
momeat in boiling water. Great care ia rc^tice to cut down tbe plant 
u MMO at tbe teedii begin to ripen, otberwue they are apt to be loit by 
the mod. The tttaw it lett uteful than that of wheat for thatch, or Uiat 
«f oatt for (odder. 

/• M* Oardtit ^ tkt Imptrml KttUeuee m Ftrau a large eanunratarf 
ha* latdy been Kecte^ and a con«dcrabla wiinber of ocw planti hare 
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SWITZERLAND. 

4(nMdl>M( adtOBi^ TIm sMnbef of tbaM for die poor an ineraawm 
feou day to day. That which was eMaUiihed at Uouhof, in the Cantan 
•f Zurich, in ISla, it in tlie matt flouridiing ttate; that of UofW;^ near 
Berne, the &r«t which wai oKabliihed in Swicaertand, ttill -"'"Tr'Tf it* 
M^tatioa i that of Carre, near Geneva, and that at Ba«l^ are cook* 
paratirdy recent ettablithments, but eive every promiie of iucceit. 

n* MoU Plcigk. One of theie bai bee» IntrocbKed at Gcaieva, and 
tffnmd <rf by tha Sodety of AgriEuUure there. 

ITALT. 

ZVMWpfaafotiaii ^ Trtet. An Italian Joumsl hai publiihed a loi^ 
■ayer on tbii tuUect, containing the reailti of many experimenta made by 
H. Canadori ; thate ar^ I . to cnt ai little off the root* ai powble ; 
z. that t ran tplaated thii^ reqiure no other Bouriihment than water, and 
w injured W manure) and 8. that too much care cannot b« taken, to 
ihHtrf them irom the ■■■" , 

Or^cim SieUy, In the noighbourtModof Temuni they ddtivateabove 
fwty-one rarietiei, the namei of which are given in L'Apc tfi PaUrmo 

faiisas. 

n« Jfypmewm erifmu ii Mated io tbe IVauMtctiou* of an Italian Ap>. 
enltnral donety, to be a deadly poison to theqi, and well known a* lucli 
by Ae Sicilian and Neapolitan shepherdiL 

)%uy<vdf. Hope* are eatertained that the produce of tbe Italian vine- 
yard*, which it almoit unltnown i» tbia counti^, wilt be toon materially im- 
DToved under tbe direction of a patriotic Roman nobleman, the Marqui* 
PothiiianL Weunderitand ca*e* oTtbefirttfruitiofhisvineyardhaTebeen, 
already coniigned to a cdebrated Italian houte in London. Dnderthedi- 
rectunofthB tame ipirited individnal, the comnMU Woad \Jtolii tmcforid) 
bat again been brouriit into veiy extensive cultivation; we have been in- 
formed that the produce and qnantity bare proved to be quite equal to 
that of Indigo already cultivated, and a* good indigo made at in lotEa, 
but not cheap enough. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

T4ff Pear Calmar-Deam. T!ii« jiear latdy originated in the neighbour- 
hood of Bniueli, ii laid to contain a rare aiieniblBge of extnordinan 
quaiitie«; flrah vhite, tedder, and exquisitely melting. The juice abund- 
ant, mild, aOdofan elevated agreeable perfume, equal lo the Harden-pont 
d'hiTcr. In a note it i« obwrred, that the Harden-pont Pear, ii the same 
ai the riooglou ; and that the Peer glouimorceau de Cambron ii the moie 
ai the BeuTT^ de Neuve Maiions, and both resemble the Harden>pant, 
Tulcarly called theBeurr^ d'hWer; so that after all thi« new pear atSen 
Wme from the Beurri d'hivcr. — BaUet. Umxr. Sept. I8S5, 

PreparaHomt ^ JUiii m Flandtn. la that country there are two 
curious Dreparetioiu of milk in common nve. The first is a men called 
•our mila, much used \tf the country people, and made la folluwB ; a con- 
■iderable quaotity of milb i« put into b deep wooden veiael, and a certain 

ritity or (alt ii added to it. It U then left until the whey leparHte from 
eunl, when the former \i poured (rff and given to the pigi, and tha 
latM" i* ttirred round, and more milk ti added to it. This operation ii 
'r^teated until the desired quantiCy of curd ii obtained, which is found to 
have acquired a veiy acid taite. In this state it ii kept for winter use, and 
i* UMd ui mixing a quantity of it with water and Sour, which i» boiled, 
and iben bread is added to it. Thit mcca is used for breakfast and sup- 
per, which always concludes with bread and butter. The second is a mess 
of curd, often liaed in the summer months, and oiDch relished for supper. . 
For making it vessels arc procured, the one of which goes within the 
otha-, the mnNmost being perforated with numerous holes for the escnpe 
of whey. The milk is coagulated by mean* of rennet made by infusing n 
small piece of the dried stomach of a young hare in white wine. To the 
. oird, well freed of the whey, is added salt and pepper, but many consider 
eMhalloti an indispensaUe ingredient. — Brewi. Ed. Jour. Oct. 

Sotct grafled on Oaki. M. Bomowsfcy grafted or budded Rosa cenli- 
folia, bicolor, lutea, semperflorent, and alba altissima, on the young slioot* 
of oaks, plauted in pott and placed in a green-house. Rosa semperflorent 
flowDed the same yearj the others grew hut did not flower. ' Only one 
sort died. M. B. does ikot know whether they will lact many years or not, 
but he recollects other anomalies of the same kind. — Bullet. Univer. 
Avg. 1895. 

Shoto of Ptanlt ai Ghent, SQIA of June and ^d of Jvli/ lESS. The medal 
wa* ^ven for Hovea Ceisi, as the most rare. Amaryllis toxicaria, and 
Cftons IriiUflora, were the second in point of raritv. 

7*011 Jroa lie Bart of the Sparath Chttsul. 't'he excellent quality of 
this tan is set forth in the Journal de I'Agriculture des Pays Bas, 
Oct. 1S84. 

Baddiag. In the Agricultural Journal of the Pays Bas, for October 
1^84, it it recommended to reverse the usual mode ol raisbg the bark for 
insertiiw the buds, and to make the cross cut at the bottom of the slit, in- 
Uesd of at the top, as is generally dorie in Britain. The bud is said rarely 
to &il of success, becense it receives abundance of the descending sap, 
which it cannot receive when it is under the cross cut. 
SWEDEN. 

CaUwe (^ Sit m Snedeu. This it seems was attempted a numlier of 
JCWi wo, aod in I83S was ranewed. The mulberry grows very well in 
tome oT the Eotivincet, and the silk produced ie said to be of a finer and 
ttrooger quality than that of India. The dik produced in Bavaria b in 
like manner taid to be superior to that of lulv. 

TV AgrictiUWat SoUet^ of SloMalm celebrated in Pebmary \)M their 
twelJUi amdrenary. The king himself was present, and piadea speech on 
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notwithtaoding dM Kventv of the climate, exceeded their liopw. 
DENMARK. 
HortiadtHrt at Dtnmark weerat la be u mucli in repute m in taoat other 
cciiintriei of the continent; the Crown Prince ii a fellow of the Horticul- 
Innil Societj of London ; and one of the roj-al gardeners, Hr. Peter 
Undt^aard has contributed leveral popen to the Horticultural Societv't 
Tranwctioni. Sorae of .Sir Jobn Sindair*! writinp liave been trandated. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Cairrpillart on Caiiagei. In Litliaania thrseare said to be deitrojed bj 
distributing ihe leaves of a species of Knlmia which grows wild there (pro- 
bibly Ledum palustre), the odour of which in said to occasion the death of 
the caterpillars. 

Botanic Garden at St. Fetcriburgk. The celebrated botanic garden of 
Prince Razumoffsky, at Moscow, which was under the direction of Dr. 
Fiicher, at the death of that noblrman, excited no interest in the mind o^ 
hit H>n ; and Dr. Fischer then u«ed his utmost exertion to have a botanic 

Krden worthy of the Rusuan empire established at its oapital, St. Peten- 
rgh. lliis happilj, through the intervention and influence of the 
Emperor's mother, a great lover of botany, and who herself possesses a 
verj 6ne collection of ptaocs, was Dctomphshed. 

Upon one of the small islands formed by the branches of the Neva, to 
the north of the town, nnd named Aptekerski Strolf (Apothecaries' TsUnd), 
was founded by Peter the Great, a smalt garden for tne cultivation prin- 
cipally of such plants as were usefn! in medicine and was given to the 
company of apothecaries. Here Peter built, with his own royal hands, a 
hut, which still exists, and planted several trees, especially of poplar and 
lime, which have attained a considerable size, and are preserved with a 
sacred care. This spot, consisting of good soil, and watered upon one 
Mde by a branch of the Neva, was fix»I on as the scite of the picaent 
garden. Other eround, however, was added to it in 1S33, so that it in- 
cludes an area of fiO English acres, in part surrounded by a wooden fence, 
and partly by a hedge, which occujues about 200 yanls next the river. 

In 19S4, H series of operations were commenced end carriett into exe- 
cution; sudi as, perhaps, have scarcely any parallel in the annals of 
botanical inititutioiii. Ordns were given for ranges of green -houses, con- 
-servRtoriea, and stove), the cost of which was estimated at a miTlion of. 
ruubles[about tOflOOl. sterling), and the whole to be completed before the 
present winter. 

There are thj , , „ 

length, and 30 to so fi^ from back to froa^ placed in parallel lines, but 
at such a distance from each other that by two.other houses of the same 
tength, running from north to south, and placed at the ends of these, the 
whole forms a parallelogram, meMonnff too feet each way, intersected bjr 
a central house of the sunie length.* The middle building is most lofty, 
being 40 feet high in the central part. The three that hce the south have 
a sloping light ia front rea<^ing irom the top to the ground. Tliotewhi^ 
run north and south have a double rppf, are comparetivel; low, and have 
the puth in the centre. All are heated by means of common flues, and 
with wood, principally Urch. Water is raised by engines from the river, 
and cisterns BUetl in various parts of tlie houses, and in the most con> 
vcnient iituntions, Tlie, large upacw of ground or areas between the build-, 
ings, are filled with shrubs and flower beds; only behind tlie moMsoutheni 
one is a splendid suite of apartments tor the Royal Family. These have 
windows, opening from above into the house below, so that the plants may 
be seen to great advantage. 
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Dr. Racfaer, wlio 1im tbe charge of the eitablubnient, occapt, at pm- 
lent, m muUl wooden dwelling within the gnnlen; iiandtome and comm(>- 
dious habitationi are to be built for him and For the two ^ief gardenen, 
one of whom b a Dane, and the odier a FrenchmBn. Two secretaries are 
cn^iloyed, one a French Gentleman, H. Fleurj', who latelj viuted ttiti 
Coahti7 with Dr. FiKfaer, the other a Ruuiaa, and also an' excellent bo- 
tanic paints', « natiTe of Germany, who hat already executed some very 
beautilii] drawing of new and rare plants. There is scarcely a garden in 
Europe, which will not, if it has not'already, contribute to stock this eu- 
perh establishment Tiie collection is, even -now, very great. 100,000 
roubles were appropiiated for the purchase of plants at tbe commencement; 
and 6B,o00roulMes annually for theordinaryeipeniea. Duringtho last year, 
which, as we have seen, was the first of the commencement of the institu- 
tion, no less than ] 4,000 packages of weds were town in 60,000 pots. Dr. 
Fischer paid a hasty viiit to England and Scotland in Unt autumn, and 
collected so great a number of living plants (above 4000V that be engaged 
Mr. Golitie of the Honkwood Nursery, near Ayr, to take char^ of them 
during the voyage, and to assist in tbe tmnsplantation. This wm luceeM- 
ful, and on Mr. Goldie*s quitting St. Petersburg in October, the whole 
codectkin was in a mcft thriring condition. Edm. Joum, ef Seiatee, 18S4, 
No. 6., p.M«. 358. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Don Hariaiio La Casca, profenor of botany at Madrid, has promised 
to furnish us with aniple infonoatjon on the gardening of ^Min, for otir' 
next Number. 

INDLi. 
SiAtlUiitet for Hemp. The palm Saguenu Romphii has fibres whicii 
may serve for ropes and cahlei of any sire. The late Dr. Roxburgh 
planted ioo,000of themin the botanic garden at Calcutta. At theend of 
■11 or teven yean this may be cut down, the filHvs of the trunk converted 
into lapeti the sap into palm wine, or toddv; and the pith into sago. 
Crotalaris juncea is used in several parts of India to make ropes, and 
delivered in I>ondon it comes much cheaper than Indian hemp. The 
common hemp Cannabis sativa is not cultivated in India for cordage oi* 
die wearer, but only in a small quantity, on account of the narcotic (|iia- 
bties ^tbe kanes of the m^e, and the flowers of tbe female. Robinia 
canoakiuB is one of the best vegetables of India for producing fibres fit 
for cables and ropes. Corcfaomi Olitorius is cultivatea for the same pur- 
pose. The Agave Americana, Aletris tiervoss, Abroma augusca, Ht- 
oiscui Hanihot, a ^>ecies of fiauhinia, another of Sterculia, may all l« 
employed tot the same purpose ; but Crotalaria juncea is most generally 
MSid on the coast of Malabar, and all tbe couutriei of the East. — 
TVoiase. Repoi, Oct. 1BS4. 

CHINA. 

Katdau tf F\A. The Chinese have ■ mMbod of hatching the spawn 
offish, and tnua pnitectiif it from those acddenti which generally destroy 
a large ponton of it. Tbe fishermen collect with cnre from the margin and 
•nr&ce of water, aU those gelatinous masses which contain the «|)nu-n at 
fish, and after they have found a sufficient quantity, tliey fit! with it the 
shell of a Dresh hen's ^g which they have previously emptied, stop up the 
bole, and pat it under a utting fowl. At tbe expiration of a certain 
Bomber of days, they break the shell in water warmed by the sun. The 
young trj are presently hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till they 
*n la^e enough to be thrown into the pond with the old fish. "Hie tale 
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of q>*wn for HA* purpofe, funna mi importint branch of tntdm in CAin*. — 
Prf/fW. Bmmai'i JoKtn. i^ SagntM, Vol. viii p. S8 1 . 

NORTH AMERICA. 

TV AwUTkc» Fprmer't JotirwU, vol. vi., and tit Amtriemt J V Mufcy^ 
ToL ii., both we^7 pvUicatiaiu after the maimer oT ooviAapen, !»▼» 
been lately preeenlcd to the Horticultural Society, and will aSbrd u Mine 
gleauiv ri>r our nen Number. 

jf/hetm Sitetp. An iiwortation into the United Btatee from Africa 
has recently takea |Jao^ « a number of the broad-tailed breed of ibeep, 

Erocured from [be interior of Africa at conuderable expente and trooUe. 
y Captein Crngbtpn, of the United Statw ^ip Cijane. Hits specie* ia 
laid to be extremely valu able, not only for the wool, but tbcfleahj and the 
tail in nuticulBr, which is «ght or ten inchet iu breadth, \e dteemed n 
neat deucacy. Thii it the firtt atten^t to iotroduce the breed into Nort(t 
America. — Horn. Cknm. Oct. 

A MoHieuUwvl Sedttji Ao) Awn etiMiAed m Jttmaica ; the lecretary of 
w)ii(^] Mr. Miller, hai proKred iti tervicet to the Celedouan Hoiticul- 
toral Sode^, 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
7^ Cow Tree. Tbi* tree, which hai been named GalactodendroD, 
and appenn to belong to the iaciily of Sapotev, grow* on rocky decliviliGa . 
on tbe porthem Aodet Iti leavei are large, oblong, thin, dry, anij 
eoriaoeoiu. " Ita thick tigneoui rooti icarcely entar tbe rock ; for leveral 
monthi in the rear rain icarcely waten it« bn-(baped teaTca. Tbe branchea 
appear dr}[ and dead. But when an indiion ii made in tbe trunk, a sweet 
and nutritiauB milk run) from it. It is at inn-riae that the v^etabte liquid 
runa moat abuadantly . Than the nali*ea and ntgroea are teen to come 
from all part* pvonded with veaaelf to receive the milk, which becomes 
yellow, and thicken* at the nirface. Tbis vegetable milk poiienei ail the 
phytical propertiai of the milk of animali, only it it a little thicker, aod 
mixei easily with water. When boiled it doei not coagulate, but a thick 
yellow pelhcle i< formed on the aurftc& Adda do Dot form wiffa tUt milk 
any rou^ulum as with that of the cow." — ' HiimbiJdi, Fojfoge atx Mt^mu 
Egumonaiei du ATrntDraa OmUiaeat, lib. t. chap. 16. p. 863 and 39*. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

AiulraliaH Agrieaittirtd Congtatiy. We are ha^y to be enaUed to itate 
of our own knowledge, that thii company, which haa been incorporated 
for the promotion ol borticulture and agriculture in N. S. Wale*, i* pro;, 
ceeding under the moat fevourable auauce*. Ijbi^ qiiantitie* of agncuL 
tural implemanta and new farming ttock, and hortfcnttmal proAictien* of 
all kinda have been *ent from this countn, and die rnortifaom the coloiw 
ore of the moat grotifyiag description. It ia espeetad diat the olive ww 
be soon introduced at Port Jackson, where tbe cultivatioR of the gn^ hn 
already succeeded bevond especCation. We have aeen aample* of a 
powtb of winefirom these young vmejtiit, wliicii H itoA Uvrier to tbe 
very beat of the light white Bur|;nndies. With the proteetion ,«Uch tba 
promotera of the pnr^tes of this company will meet with from the new 
and enli^tened colonial aecretan, Alexander M'Leqy, £a^, it i* not uo 
much to anticipate, that in a few short year* ihe vineysrda and olive 
grounds of Port, Jackson and Sidney will rival the beat of France and of 
Italy, aa their Merino fleeces already do the finest which are imported 
from Spam. 

Government Oarden. Some additiona have been made lately to the 
colonial garden at Port Jackson, which, under the care of its iiide&tigablff 
Bupcrintendent Mr. Chariea Fraier, u rapidly accumulating in one common 
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Art. II. Dom&ttk Notice*. 
ENGLAND. 

i'nnwM Aiy PAmI. lliis ii m perennial hertiaeeoiu pbnt belonriiw to 
tba UmbellifenB, nurl* tllttd to CufaiTi, and named t^ Mr. Llndle,*, 
fnmgo* pabalam. It Ii*> & large Beahy root itock, and finely ciit leavM, 
•boot two feat long, which conititute the fodder. It is cultirated In 
Thibet, end einplof id in the fonn of hay aa a winter fodder for riteep and 
gpntv It u cooaidered to be at lemt u durable ai Lucern, and maj 
probeblj become a raluable plant in several British coloaiei. Seeds lenl 
to tlii* couDtr* had lott ibeir vegetattre power, bat fhim varioui fiurti it 
U conjectured, tbttt the IVango* ma; bvcome an agricultim) ptant of thii 
coontr;. — lAndky ta Jour, of S. Imtit. No. XT. 

CawidUa Oieifera, a hamlaome plant of this (peciei ii now in 0e«er at 
, Moat. LodcKget for the first time in this coualiy; the petaltare whito^ 
and aboat two4hirdi of the site of the nncle white Cumllia japonica. 
lathe soDtfaern pnmnces of China it is cultirRted in great abundance 
for the sake of the seeds, which produce bf presaure • fine pure m1 uaed 
for tao^M, and bt Tarious purposes of coolierjr. 

bUmd^Jcrt^ AnonerywatestabUabedhemin lsis,b;B. Saunders. 
Iti extern (■ about m acres, in wliich a general assortment is k^tt, of 
fruit attd forest trees, greenhouse, and herbaceous plants, Manj new 
varietie* of apples and pears from France are here calti*ated. It ii noted 
for the Channoptol pqar, which liere grow* to great perfvction i and also 
. for very choice new roses, Tuli^ Jonquils, Anemones, Ixias, Gladktlusea, 
double white Primrooes, Camauoati and Yellow picoteei, in great rarietj 
Supidies of BoUaikma and Guernsey Lilies are annually sent to the London 
and prorindal mtneiymen. 

Wao^ m^ FVmt Lam4t. We omitted to todode in the last edKon 
oftbeEneyc.ofOatd,* worfceathMObsersaiionsoD Woods and Fonrt 
I-aods, hy W. Wafcie, pufabsbod by Ririogton and Co., in IBOO. The 
viAor ia at preaanl eofrfoyed in the nursery of Messrs. Cormack, Son, 
•Mi Knelw, Htm Cross, Dgptford^ and may be advantageously consulted 
by geatUwwa on Iba snUacta of Us boiA. 

pTrffririVarnf liriit^r i\f rrwrfiin Nothing nrTparticuIaf was cshitutM 
at the Socia^a reevs on the twomMtji^ of October; but on the lit 
nod 15th afNo*tndMr,a splendid riww of dnwuMfaaBumt was ^nced On 
th« table, inrlBdiag aemif twelve aort^ which bam narcr befbre blootned 
ia this £011007: JLmmag the fcrnt* lastod doting the latt four owetinn, 
tbo bw in o«r >rignKnt wen, the T o W ha m paitc Utweat i^apey A» 
Beurri d" Aremberg pear^ and the OeUeo fUfgi* and Nonpared ap^e*. 
The pear* wera powa by Mr. KMrat, on «nlMnt ataitet gardeDcr at 
Turobaas Gnen. who oeoupie* gnmad *M waa a ^rdn oetebiated ftr 
PinaaDplesiath«tiBaaf jaMiM^naarif •coon'asBw SoBensjlaM' 
fiwtoffnssjaMMisnwarnaalntdtcdlvMBaCiablre^aaaaMtaur. The 
Pine appleaotNovenhwhadMsy little tavor. FiiM^edBWBBof Huinea 
ekgans, Crowea saligna, and Cyclamen pe«*ia» were eotUbited on the 
aifa ufDeccmbv, aadatthnsamedmeaveniatarealii^pwerreadoatbe 
lb rcgnlata the production of donUe iowen, by Mr. Undley- 

f the society th« Anaat autwnnat nature ha* been the 

^„, the Driilia* had bloOMOdtolereblyweUfiw (he season; 

but th^ Chrysanthemums, for variety, biilUan^ andhixnrianc^we taaj- 
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ChrysantDcmnaii; thelMilia* had bkMmod tolenbly well fitr the *< 
* ' -' Chrysanthemums, for variety, biilUan^ and luxnrianc^ w 

witkout tlto leart risk of eaaggcntien, presen t ed a distwy 

a ifqf— "-» in Enropck Th«a ue nowin the garden dMUt wtj 
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•orta; the whole of thne were Mwmbled in one bouw; mod in ftall bloom 
■ on the aotli uf November, and the gKiter paK of tn* Tariedei were in 
equal perfection, clo«ely trained ngtunit r iouth wall. 

The Pine planti nre equal in luxuriance U> anpr in the neighbourhood of 
London, and in general evei? thing cultivated in the garden h in a pros- 
uroui lUte. In future numben we expect to' be more particular in mtr 
detaili of thii gwden, and of the ineetingi and trantactioM of the «odet^ in 
Rnent Street. 

The proipectuica of two publication* hare been imted by the tooe^ ) 
the first is to contAio correct delineations of the new or rare plant* which 
RMj lie flowered in the garden at Cbiiwick ; and the lecond accurate deH- 
-' 1* of the fruiu ojiivated there- 



Biicai in flower from October lat to November 36th, in the Tooting 
Niirtery, communicnled by Meurs. Rolliion. 




From November lit to the Sflth, beiides many of the above. 

DHiUculau, Roll wont' tdindi, 



We expect in our next number to pve a oatalc^e of the Erics of Pro* 
fiSMor Dunbar, the most complete, we believe, in esiitence. 

Scotch farming. One of the mott ^rited example* may be leen on the 
&nn of Kidbrooke, Blnckheath, connitina of GSO acre*, occupied by Mr. R. 
IMckMn from East Lothian. Mr. Dickson Eeem* to potaew abundant 
capital, which is directed by ndequate skill, and stimulated by the highett 
ipirit and love of his profetuon. In the appendix to Holdich's easay on 
weeds, iateljr edited by Mr. Sinclair, is given an account of Mr. Dickson'* 
node of freeing a Geld of heavy soil from couch grai*, without the aid of a 
naked fallow. From thi* it appears that no c<Nt is spared for the moM 
improved implemeiils ; six being deicribed ai employed for the above par- 
poie, which together must have cost at least isoll The most efibctive of 
these implements is Moreton's revolving harrow. 

To render tree* pemumeniii/ frialful. It has been suggoated we believe 
by Seonebier, that if a rina of bark were taken irom the trunk of a rapid 
growing tree, and replaced^ by a ring of bark irom a tree of an allied speaea, 
but of slower growth, it would have a tendency to operate like the proceM 
of ringing without any of iii inconveniencea. Apply a ring of plum-tree 
bark to a liranch of peacb-iree. 

Provincial Horiicullurai Sodeliei are established at Cambridge York, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Winchester, and other pieces; we *honId be happy to 
receive some account of these societies, and from time to time a report o( 
their proceedings for the purpose of inserting them in the Gardener's 

Stagaolia macrophj/Ua, a plant of this specie* about 14 feet high, flowered 
in the open ground at Chitwick in May last, and about the *ame time another 
trained against a wall in the flower.^u*den at Harringay near Highgnte. 
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BtUmie Gurda^ Mmyia-iame. Thb eMUUnnent of Mr. Jankim bw 
been entirely broken op, aiid th« plant* Mild to iMke way for buiUiiw 
operUioiw. Sereral nnrteriei have nifanutud to the tmne fitte. 

Zom BiM Jppla. On the 30th September a pioe-apple trw cut in 
Lord AiMon*! ^udeii, at Shiigboron|h, which wm two teet in crretun- 
fittancs, and weighed 11 Hm. 9 qn. — (Mam. Oinm., Oeloier.) About tho 
nine tiine one wai cut in the Duke of Buckii^win'i garden at Stowe by 
Mr. Brown, (omewhat Inrger than the above. 

^igiton Alhetunrm and Oriatlai Garden. The printipal objects of tbii 
inMitutioD are the following : I. An extentive collection of exotic planti 
inckNed in a glazed conterratoi;. II. A library of itandBrd works in liter. 
mture and ideDce, muieum of natural hiitory,&c&c. III. Annualcounea 
of lectures on all wbject« of interett and importance. 

7Xe OrinUet Garden. Thu name hai been choten from the adaptation 
of the place to the ^wth of trc^cal plants. The building will be of ori- 
ental cbanicter, entirely of glass, lupprated by iron-work of 8 peculiar con- 
ftruction ; which, while it possesses the requisite strength for covering so 
vast a apace, is delicate enough to admit the light wiUi perfect freedom. 
It will include about an acre of ground .- and under thia magnificent canopy 
the finest and most beautiful tropical plant* may be grown in aJI the per- 
&£tiou of tbedr native soil and climate. 

' Nete Plum. Two nurserymen have beep adverdiing a plum imported 
from New Jenej; the one calls it La Dellcieuse, as being a name given to 
it by Charles X. of France j and the otho'. Cooper's Large Bed American 
Plum, as being ibe original name. It is said to be very peculiar in the 
bibit of ki wiK>d and leavei; the fruit of n large siie, oval, purplish color, 
rich, and juicy, making an excellent preserve. It ia ripe in this countiy 
■bout the end of September, on tree« trained to a wall ; on standards it 
ripeiii a week or ten day* later. 

DertrueHon of Womu and Siugt. Mr. D, H'Dougal persereres in dis- 
lemioating bit remedy for theie vermin, and wherever he ia employed is 
completely successful. His secret is well known, but we do not mention it, 
because most people make light of things which cost them nothing, and be- 
cause we think that Mr.M'Dougal merits aomethin?.— £0^1^:. o/Gard.aM4. 
Jhnerican Aloe. One flowered lait Antumn at the Duke of Devonshire'^ 
of which the following descripdon was sent ui by Mr. Lindsay, gardener to 
hia Grace: "The plant- is upwariU of twenty-four feet in height; the leaves 
averase about fbur feet and a half in length, and about seven inches in 
hreatmi ; the circnmference of the plant at the base is about four feet, and 
that of the flowering stem about sixteen inches. In alt prohubllitv the 
pbnt will continue flowering for three weeks. The flowers on being 
minutely reckoned, compose the immense number of 21 IS. This species 
of agave i) a native of South America, and was introduced into Britain 
in the year IMO; the class hexan. monog. This plant is known to have 
been in Chiawick gardens for nearly &«j years, and is auppoted to be 
upwards of ninety yean old." 

MutlardSeed of Scrijilare. Mr. John Frost thinka he has discovered 
that the Mustard Seed of Scripture was the seed of the Phytolacca do- 
decandra. — Jount. B. Itut. Oct. 

AelionB/PouaTUtipon tie Vegetable JTmgdom. M.T.Marcet, of Geneva, 
has lately made some curious experiments upon the eflecta of poiaons upon 
the v^etable system. By causing plants to grow in pojsonoua mixtures, or 
by iatnHiucine poisons into their system, it was found that the effect upon 
vegetation was nearly the same as upon the ftinctions of animals. The ex- 
periments were generally made with planu of the Kidney Bean, and a 
comparison was always made with a plant watered with spring water. — 
Joum. S. /nit. Oct. 

^de ratt and KKk^iillKm Oardnu. 
tem tf Um puk, M- - ■— ■ -' 
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■hM iw, tlw CBDtlBuute ar dH Kn HnA Mui I* bsniH, iilau «aB« JtiD«i« SM aO^n 
■BWr Ih* pMk cuctif whm II iliiia «■ Uw ViMlcIn Raid, ud K conikBiw Klaii Uh wlh 
MnHiiK^HniMlMilHi, tlB tt)iUH«*r*HiraSiihwdTMMl« tom^UiluM" «- 
tnuiu. A»«lwlm|«ii«wnwMMt.MbrlniliHfc»mip)jof iiM«bf«lMi»»teTiWt» 
nWlinik* w iIh >b« ibe ptmiiI brook cnmii uii4« Iht Cnad JuscUm Caml. ^Vo id. 
*i3u«aHiddMultAM*ttil>unn(«Mini am, ihanui *aiiMb>brHwWlB|ia^ IMH^ 
of tiMu. *• i t K > ooann inw i hbouIIt, h iDltiit M bcHfht in aUMh tualMMta w M 
•l>VmEdl of BO fM tbr ■ oud^ ^S^ S ^S^L?fc^ — -^ ^^ '"'^3?**' 

euoMRi^lbtinduad. AmUiw lT»B»iMtiic»l»lali iro ^w twol mail' ■>■»■■< 
ItwnmDTilorUiliiDlnioiilor Um lunlii of d^ir tnn Itsn Ombvlud Oou U& door 
tMo KuHtum OHdn, hTxnur. Tboo «■ boliiC oUmk^ •■ •pm pilbodo AobU ba 
iBlHlilulnt Rir Ui* nil. Hid wMUo, • bmid wmln if (•■von ilinla, U iturwi Uii frtnar 
af Iht inUrlor imtel nad ud mlk, ind Inenut tba beoat* ftsa (betxMrtor. Tbrn an b* 
MoomrmtMn. HnlT. brimtn UiobHUiT oC aauitla (onpoNd tfMUo, bn, t«v. Uanl*, 
JiuiLpcn, o«Un.ftaflndonoof ohnooHiuivloi^llkolboBnipiL Batth«tniUil«,boththobark 
uid f arim •T>* pUalid bcAm wt bafdtalDod b> w^ ttniinlBillan or [uu (uhI wEldl 

M bt •bnnbk OM hr ba«r»li« «» fMik nohi ud fir^^ 

HortteuMinl Tim—cOiiat, nne ofatKnitoni on i^ NbM by lb. L«o<, RnH FniHlMi 
Qiidw 8^— c.irtioMii»tilMHM<QMiniTT.biif»liJwb»niiDHwiw« fcrUMLaiMi 



-. , M*nbtibl8t& Th* iiroiMd, iboui t« •>»% Uh (B ■ da. 

«&•«* huudliuti u the Buthnid of the Bolulo Giiidai, from whkh It b cj^r KpanKd br 
awallrilt.lO./) Th*opifUkiiurbrlbmlBilt,coinnKnocdhi AanK IMtitlwptaomalhtlDlnt 
-— 'vul'tnHnbtnofUHeoBiiittlaa.bMcbMlro'HrTll-Nib. IthMb*--' 






ground Ln rrArd to Iti b^ocm. 






Its tbo purpoMO Df thtltcr, omanioni, and irlUlty. 

iaOnnbif thi>ir<Du> nllu, atKnlloB bu boon |«M (e unit* baamr of doi, 

diail GOfBBUUIkcatlDn tbrduihnul ill parti of tjM ■round. Hie prindpaj walk, which tnrlnlqi 
UW wbbi* OardEn, maj be panlculaHtiBd here, ai conatlmilnii onofwtkda. a ipkiKlid t^rTacv. 

TbailAinl^an lb* dMlla aTth* pKo : 



4^, OidMnb ht Sundwd Awlc. Pear, Plum, and Cherrj Trcn>~-T7ii7 
MMpy » i|MM coniMaiiig n e ii*)' Um anil ■ half EBgliWi acrci, and wv 
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to CMtt^ abwt ISO fioiMraei^ tt twelr« fbet apart envy mwj. 
At tiie aty t p tww, boweTer.wilL WQHiy be tmaad «» fctwoi^ and mmy rf 
fbe pew^tr««t m fiffJioMtfc ngtit or ten feM apart will genaraU; Iw fannd 
■uScieat: to tlwt tlw purabtr of tnft maybe greatly inaetsateA. It b 
hera intendol to /bnn a <wlle(tiQQ of all the bcM varietm of bardy fniita, 
to be inocurod in tfaia pouotiy, and ftom tba coatincnt* of Bumpe md 
Anterica: which wjlj ba brought with the utmoit tfiligeace into ■ tMariv 
ttMe, in onlor that the kinili ma^ be proved, and the noiaeciclatura fiiM. 
We thall thiu auertiuii with pncidaii thoie kinds best Niited to tbe cUnialo 
of Scotland) grafti at butk of wbirh will be HibteiiueDtly distributed to 
the membcn. 

b. Central enctcned Eiperimontal Garden, — A portion of ground e»< 
cloted b^ a boUy hedge, with a door to be kept under lock ami key, for 
telect eiperimenu. 

f. The Culioarium or Kifchen Garden, coDtainiog nearly aa aci« of 
ground, — Beside* fUtyins ^ery attention to the DMre onlinary kind* 
worthy of cultivation, ou the new or tittl&Jtnown Tarietiei of culinwy 
T^tablei will he ^rly tried, in beds of considerable extwt; aod the ro- 
iatiTe edTBDteget of variout roodet of culture determined. A copioiu 
supply t£ water is conveyed to a cittern hi the centre of tbU aompartinent. 
d, Comparuneota for ai^ soipte BHOrtment of Stocks of djffineni kta4l 
for grafting or budding: luch a* Paradiix and Doucip Slocks fbr Apr 
plei: Quince Stocks for Penrs) Plum and Almond StOfbi for Peaches 
Nectarines, Apricots and Plums : and Guin and Mabalvb Stocks foic 
Cherries. 

t, Nuneries for re^ng Seedling*, OKctts, Cuttings, and Layera of A* 
rarer tree< and shrubs. 

f. Principal Wall, with a south a^ect, for the finer kind* of &uU tree* : 
ns Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, CherHet, Almonds, the best f renck and 
Flemish Pears, Figs, Quinces, anil hardy Grape-Vines, with an eiemali- 
ficadon of the different modes of trainir^. This wall is in general 14 teet 
high : 40S fee( are built of courted freestone, T5 of courwad whimtone, 
and SIO 4re &iKd with btick. Three kinds of coping bpve also been 
adopted for different portions of the wall. Tbe bonier in the front i^ 
righteen feet broad, end is farmed in the most efficient manner, ifviih a 
compost which ha) been long in preparation- Part of it has beep IvU 
with a bottom impeiietreUe to the roots of the trees. On this border, 
alio, it is intended to raise the choicest annual esculent vegetHl^lcs ; an4 
in this worm hituution, some of the rarer varieties inny be eiipectcd to 
ripen tbnr seed, and ultimately become more hardy, 

g. Walled Experimental Garden. — An enclosed space in the nortb-cast 
angle of tbe ground, enjoying the advantage of walls, with south and west 
aspects, to which new or rare fruit trees and delicate shrubs mag be 
trained. Part of thi* enclosure is to be devoted to tho naturalization of 
tender exotics. This, and the compartment b, will be kept locked, and 
under the immediate charge of the society's gardener, in whose presence 
fbcy may be riHted by the members. ~ 



s. Eastern Division of South Slip. — A fine border skming to the soutb, 
well adapted for the cultivation of rtrawberriesj and where tbe different 
q)eeies and varieties, at present in great confusion in Scotland, may be 
correctly ascertained end distinguished, 

k. Western Division of South Slip ; — intended for a collection of 
the small fruits, such as eooseberries, currants, aii4 raspberries. T^ou: 
varieties which require a oceper and richer toil, apd a. more sheltered gitu- 
ation, will be commodiously placed between tbo rows of trees in the lower 
division of the orchard. 
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I, Hie iHe for tb* eractioi) of s botJiome for tropical fruit*, and a few 
OTDBnienUl plmnti ; a greenhonae, chieflj for the citru* tribe, Chinese 
plaiitt, Ac. and fbrang hoiisei for late peache*, nectarine*, grape vine*, tec. 
The plan of tbeKhomei h not yet prepared, and muit be modified for the 
preMnt in proportion to the extent of the fundi. The apace allotted to 
^eic ii 800 feet in length b; as in breadth, Including bade shedi. In the 
front will be b border It feet in width. The aspect ii a littla to the east- 
ward of south, >o that the bouse* will ftwe the sun about a quarter beforc- 
deren o'clock. 

M, The Framing Departtnent, — 150 feet in length, by lOO in width, for 
Ananas and Melon I^ts, Cucumber and Gourd Pmincs, with room also 
for diff^nt Earths, Composts, and Manures. 

fl, Enclosure, iheltra*cd by an evergreen hedge, for Greenhouse Shrubs, 
and other plants kept out of doors during the summer months. 

o. General Arlnretum ; for large trees and tall shrubs which produce 
diy capsule*, and ftuits little used as food; so disposed around the Garden 
a* at once to aSord shelter, produce onuunent, and serve the purpose of 
a sdentific collection. 

p. Raised Belt*. — The lanter ones dividing the orchard) are intended 
for middle-sized trees and shrubs produdne small fruits, such a* Guins, 
Mulberries, Medlars, Amroles, Mountaiu-Asli, Crabs, Barberries, &c. The 
smaller bdt, next to the stock department, is appn^riated to a collection 
of Chetnuts, Walnuts, Filberts, Hazel and Cob nuts. These raised belts, 
fonned at a trifling eapence during the le*elling of the cfound, constitute 
a pan of the Arbor^um, and will eventually aflord much shelter. 

a. Compartment for a collection of the most ornamental torts of Peren- 
nial Herbaceous Plants. 

r. Another compartment, destined for the cultivation of the most desir- 
able Annuals, and for naturalizing the niore tender exotic species. 

(, A portion of ground set apart for receiving plants used in Agricul- 
tnre; as Grasses, Clovers, &c. ; where experiments may be tried at the 
suggettiou of those interested in promoting the agriculture of the country. 

( I, American-Shnib Department, with prepared borders. Here also 
will be the Pond for aquatics, surrounded by a mass of Rock-work for al- 
[»ne plants, &c. 

K, A space for plants with striped and varie^ted leaves. 

0, Ornamental Ftower-Borders for Carnations, E^nks, Itanuncuiuse*, 
Anemones, Slocks, and other plants producing double flowers, as wdi a* 
for Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthus-NardsKus, &c. 

to. The Rosary, forming a border on each side of the south terrace- 
walk through Dearly its whole extent j calculated to contain a collection 
of all the known specrei and well marked varieties. 

X, Entrance from Trinity-road, with a cart-way into tiie rrame-ground. 

J/, Site of the Gardener's house and the Cummittee-room, with apart- 
ments for arranging and keeping seeds, &c. 

1, South entrance to the Garden. 



This plan, as tar as we can judge of it without inspecting the grounds, 
meets our en^re approbation. We consider it greatlv superior to that of 
the London society's ^den, in which a radical mistake consists in having 



placed the arboretum in one compact mass, instead of forming a belt of 
to surround the garden. The ground plan of this arboretum, and espe- 
cially of the canal, or river, is quite a caricature upon ornamental 
landscape. 

The CaUdonian HorticaUnral Society held their great autumnal com< 
petition on the S 1st of August Inst, at which a ilumlier of premiums were 
awarded for &ults of various descriptions. . That for the best Queen pine 
apple, was awarded to Mr. John Mitchel, gardener to Sir David Mon- 
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Brtiitlt Whie*.' Thii *odetj luw tiwtjt paid particular atteatkin to tho 
nbject of home-made wioei. Tbirt]h4eTeD Tanedes were now preieated 
to tbem for eiaminslioD. The qualitiea of the winei feem to fiare im- 
proved materially from year to year, not only id the Chwnpapie, both Mill 
and mousteux, from the unripe goosebenv becoming more and mure pa- 
latable; but various attempts at imitating the drier continental wines have 
uicceeded beyond expectation. The committee recommend competitan 
to follow, H3 nearly as pouible, the mode practiied by Mrs. Robert*, and 
detcribed at lengm in the Memoirs of the Socie^,ToLiii. p. leo. X^ 
following receipt is from this family : — 
1 a&T* but m ft«nl nilo Ibr DHklDi avnT kind ot gndcn w1d& 1 put ana-hait pound of 

llirta ■ dij. 1 UK lbs hedunimtcr, ud v*lfk ■ bhU miutllT of th* nndd ifln nov 
BDtnltoa, Tbt I MW— or gnTlIT li ittulult Dotcd iavn i ha it l«iif u mabt^ot mUHr It 
UMliliml hi llii hiBti. Chi imitj uniliiilMir "Tun tMi 1i rihiiMml ■ iIhtmih nf iirrbi 
rlnc nuun win te olHmd br ■ dcmutd iticeiac ftntlT at Iba i>»t Mill, ikiwhittaiK locta 
■uanb^taitBbedcaDBiMik ■• la tlm Mnkitil (Mm <ht hnifci lata ■ oik wUboui * bad, 
ferfttiMiiIiliaBi whldiaikliiiddiD)l|rlu|eiiic«Biiita dautiltttwquulltiRqiilral. n> 
ATtnae amntltTBfiupr t n^ to two poundt hT, powdnvd Hot, ta fwr flwIdB oC Lmiaviial 
)Ble^|iutlnwllhUk*|iil«liiatouk. Hill fciu«itul« !• nllowW to coMlnu* lUI Ittea it. 
uoniud 30 DC W pa DHiL, briplBC tbs npifiUoa by addloc ■ mv inull quWultj of nut u tlM 
ani,uidittcTwiid>ikhimdB((MMintii(Wittb* l•Htale*■4■^ Illiiliiii lniMliiml liilii 

.-n . ^ — , ., ^ (jn^ „ „ twl» (.day vllh iu swn aqnr, k« tbr ttata pw. 

uatrawdtBI dl tUU* MnHUaMia bu owl. l^irin ntSTs 
lUcDunlea of 10 orltpacwi. It It tbn nckad Idn IbIbm 
ID thnMi^ ■ Utofnc tag. Ufa inTORka tt ipiHIi iwd la 




iba hu^tawnayvanwUI liaMr*! (ba lawtTeM fUaitBiua ncclMilD* 



w (ieUI|F bnmadi and thM 
nlic nd wailMianuhclund wl 

aaincHlouL tbat iba hull Id Mn* jrgan wUI liaM,*! (ha -^-, — , 

mtatT thaD la atliai i aDd by foOawlna Ihe acDomUlj nl ncdptf , In Ibnmnlila M 

a rich, wan iHtri, anallaU Win*; fa otban, {aMM«|fa adbMlBt itctcti* KtotaaiM 
A),aiblB ■DdiiaaUriafcrtacwIoe. Bgp urie| tbli latoumcDt, w« Had la b^ aaanu ita 
BDCjoffnTky i Id taod anfcna, Ibo tncrwe. Hie known afll can ba caiUf nncdlad 




iMHlva cfHalnly vbai poRliaccd mcr^ fof Ihh wav; bat, ir tba 
■_>iHiu.n->»'">™<>>aiiUt, Ihaienodoidit Hr. AiuitcouUiaakaanlaMnnMMtfftai 
iDr aa at Iw^e •bUB^^ *bfah would wuwb' thi puiTae Torr well. If Ua iiaa >r It wan 
(OHiraplalDadlDhta. "' , . ■— ' 

Tie CaledmaoK Soeiel^t qtiarterb/ Mt^ing for the dectkm of office 
bearers for tbe ensuing year, was held in NoTember, when a numbtf of 
prizei were awarded ; among others, a medal for long lerrice to Mr. 
Thomas f^ttiion, ganlener to Walter Campbell, Esa. of 5haw6eld. 

CuMAwse of the Gleugow Sotanic Gardm, dated July \it, 18SI5. Dr. 
Hooker has published a catalogue of the plants in this earden, which at 
a rou^ dtimate appears to cont^n about seven or eight thousand specie*, 
beside* " many others, which are either entirely new and undeKiibed,' or 
which, from the drcumttance of their not baring yet blossomed, cannot 
be acenrately determined." The object of tbe catalogue is " to increase 
still further the collection i*- the arrangement ii alphabetical, as Uie mott 
conTenient for reference. To aroid the necesMty of ginns synonjrmea, 
the generic and specific namea are tbe same as those employed in die 
Domendator botanicusof Dr. Stendel, inth tbe exceptions of the orchidia, 
in which the nomenclature of Brown has been preferred. 
The ferns are not included in the dph^>et, but are airanied i^tesM^ 
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tMlf M *• «tMl of tba woA ; tiM NMoatto « bMdM ml tMM*« 



•rWi1^ 51 erSnlftiVk, 5» of flUnc^ «t af lUfefiui^ Md n of Temrin. 

-HiaGI«gp» BMMdeOfenkn, iface eknaMl tn a RojbI InMhnCiOT, 
WM oM^ iMmMiHtlw jnw isir; anditBKwtbe KKMcecrf !i^ gm- 
dfcHlM t» dKMB iadindwl* iffto ban tM«n hntniawiital ia the forn- 
■dan and npport of tha wf M iit u neo^ to n* in how tboit s time it hai 
been made to ooMain a oDHwtioB of plaati, which n lorpaMod bf Caw 
in the kingdom.'* 

Pomme dr dem Atu. At a DtMting of the CalmbniBn Hortienibiid 
l^oaietjr, held on tha 3 1 it of Augutt latt, Dr, Duncan presontcd two applu 
of tbi* varicQ', which had been pulled bj him in bi> garden that morning 
IVooi the WDM tree. The7 grew within ai inehe* of each other; the on« 
wai the produce of UoNOin lo tpnng iSH, aad wai the tnnt of lax 
j«ar; the Other ««t from iba bloHon of qwing l»U, and the fiuit of 
the pt'CMiit fear. 

IRELAND. 

CHMtra SetUi M Irdmd, omUUdbl lA» i 

MiMKoM ijf Mr, Forbei, gvdener to ft 

AUey. 

Saeiim^tmm, near Bojl^ Lord Lorton'i, co. RoMOmmoa. 
Srietlt Rianilcn], from the deagoi of Naih of Loodoit, a ' 
I^D. It ii atuatad on an eininenee commanding tome uoe pictureaque 
new*, and a lake of KTeral mile* extern, that wadtei the vcne of dM lawn, 
■nd HufOundi an andent caitle, atill inhabited bj a part of the eitablitb- 
oteot Then it aho a bard; heath garden, «4Jo'"i<'8 * handume bridge 
lately erected aeroM a narrow part of the lake to an iiland of conddereble 
extent. The kitchen garden, one of the best in the kingdom, with a Tery 
estenMTe range of hot-hou*ca The pleanire groundii and Aswer garden 
tMWfiil); lidd oa^ Knd the whole kept in the neatatt oider. 

StrcliOom* Houtc, &rokestown, liord Hartland'i^ co. Roseominon. 
An andent rendeace, greatly improved br Lynn in i»i9. The demetoa 
contain* abore a thouiand acrei, wautifully varied with wood and water, 
and a good kitchen nrden. 

CoMtrea Hmue. Cattlova, Lord Mouotundfard, co. Rotcommon. An 
anoant bovN and extennre gardens, aboaoding with tnany ran nlrat*. 

M<Ml Part, near RoKwonon, Lord Crofton. An excellent Eoqm and 
axtemive dememe remarkable for ita fine old oak timber. 

Gnoioum Hmue, near Gen^, co. Wexford, Earl of Courtowij. An 
andent rcudeoce with extannie ^ouodi, beautifully varied, and ao ex- 
^lerft kitdien givden, with a xery handaorae Sower gwden, oo diflerenl 
levdi, Bod ako a choice collection of AmericBn pleati in teveral part* of 
the demaine. 

SiefiM Adiey, oear AiUow, Earl Wicklow, co. Wicklow. A mafni. 
ftcaiM building, aitnated in a valley, lurrouaded by eKemive n«fc Jja- 
tatient. The rirer ArUow paaaea within a few yardi of tha abbey. 

Z#«aa, Lord Ooneurry, eo. KJUlare. ' A noble booM!, yeatly ii»> 
mvad by tha p raae nt pw^petor. Iliere ia b fine abeet of water in AttBh 
Qb the o^Moie aide, tfaera ia a hiU beautifully plantad, eemnMoitii^ aoaa 

SiuBZMUmdffet^lPiormuimltuaa). Thii plant bat Mown in theopeii 
afar in the CMUtaa* af Watatibrd. Cork, Umenck, Umh, Wiehlow. and 
Dublin,fbrtbelaattlHr^yaan,BaBornamentalplaac Dwingtbrttimeil 
ha* onl^ fuAred onaa or twiee in -ttM extrenriiiB* of the laarca ftom tbc moM 
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wertntmH*. SizlMTCigi«*ikMmMardrWah!rt,wUehitiiMlailated 
triHeMMdperMn tlwpfofcnoraAvin orlwaifk ItM^baoh. 
wrral, bowvTtr, dwt the MpamiDB of dMN flbfM fivB dw mMar of dM 
IcarbiMitMpraeM imdMMMd. WhtAwdM caHntiMm ot Mt plant 
ii ner ttd^ ta becorae an oWmi of importun to trAni mxf, w« a** 
Mm to iBT, be rinoat doabMi. At loau the axpariaoM apoQ tfta tubtact 
in New SsDtb Wdat it agaiM ft. A sam^aH was khb« nan tuia* 
aitabUibad in Aat eolMV fcr collecting tha j^Mt ID New Zaalaod, add te 
reaitea it M Pi» Jackaon. Both trinnwa prorad aniuccatrfult tbaferwur 
(hm Hie plHt bring W no nwau camaoo enough 'm Naw ZaalaBd to pvf 
fer Ae tnWible of oollecting iti tbe katter fron tlia low moe of tuw 
which wai requirad to bring the plant* ta perfectioa. Satn pUiM wara 
alw impeded ttj' tbe great difficulty wbich wat experiaocaii la fadttdi^ tba 
n>re> bt the laavei to a markataUa itata at fiam. 



. . »owIedcathat 

e of Im nuyatty*! nhrfrten ha* been Bberally accorded in 
cr«ywa« which baa appenrt H Skdr to proTC adr auta ge o iu tc 
mtd Of tat iaMaaoaiatatiaMm»AeiaitamfipoTt]ijtiiBBv 



tral depot ah wet nalbm^ plant* might be di*tribut8d to all pMt* of tha 
todnttf, and HOoAer for flmiUr purpose* in Deroaihtre ; and tra htiitn, 
that durrng the auminer which he* juit ra**ed, ell proper oieao* have faeea 
taken bv Lord Auckland, the moat sctire director of the eoAipatij, for 



We lincercly hope that thii plan will proceed, notwitfactandiag the dlfi- 
cahie* which may be expected to impede it from the uafanmtable nature 
of our climate. Peth^ we ma; punue lU* matter further in a fuUirr 



Abt. ni. Biography. 



Ondar tU* head we ihould be happy to eeUect »oa» no^eet naiweting 
the lire* of eminent gardeneri, or promoter! of eardening, 'long ritice da- 
cea*edj and where we con, we ahould alio be glad to. engrare their pur- 
trait*. The tbltowiog are a few oama, mp^ting whtcn tbe *maUett 
degree of infbnaation weald ba intareitiiv: Tradetcant, Ren, Ro«e, 
Coofc^ liefer. Read, LodJod, Wi*c, Lnere, rield, Swiner, Langl^, 
Pirter, Gray of Folham, Rowme, JiAlice, HItt, PoweH, WaMon, aad c^ie- 
dally Wheatley; an author* of whom ten little i*kMwn. AnyinCMaB> 
ationwonMalto be Tery acceptable reipeeOMg tbe Mhiwiag garden MtitKt 
or any other* wba*e name* do not oecnr to » : BridgMmi^ Bobiaao<H 
Browi^ Haroifidd, Bamea, White, Ramtey, HticUa, Ae. 



AST. rV. ONtmry. 

We hare to record tbe deatbof Hr. William Ro**, F.L.8.H.8., a r». 

M>eetaUe uunerymaD at Stoke Newington. Mr. Ro*t'< bthec came to 

Ei^and from the aooch of Scotland early in tbe 1*4 century; and after 

b^n^ *oina year* in *erTieea*B aentleman'i gardener ' ' " ' 



tJTatHW TogetaUa* br lale at Sttie Newington, and pasted tbe remaindfer 
of bi* life ther«. Hk wo, dia nil^aet of Uii* tmnnoir, vrai boni and edu- 
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ronoaiBycan: oot hating acqnired atarteforhotBA^aiH) drawing, he gn- 
dually turmd bii market garden into a uinety for tree«. Utia piece of 
ground wa* at lint of three or four acret of extent, but begave up, for brick 
ntakins aai bidldiiw, one part of it after another, till at Utt be reduced it 
ts littfe OMkre than half an acre. In titit tmatl space he cultivated an ez- 
tenuve collection of cunoui plauU, paiticularl}' Alpines and Succulent*. 
He railed one or two new ipecie* of Mesembrvanthemum from Cape 
teeds, and several Camellias, some of which hare' Dot flowered ; and lor 
one, known as Rou'a Seedling, ho received a medal from the Horticultural 
Society. He wrai one of the few cultivatora who nucceeded in lipeuiDg 
seed), and laiiing seedling plants frum the Strelitiia Regine, which he did 
to a conuder^e extent. 

The taUe of Mr. Ros* for small ponds and artificial rock.work wat at 
one time such, that he got apparatus for boring for water, and intended to 
turn bis ikiil in thii way to account, by finding a supply for any one who 
might employ bira- He wai frequently applied to to fit up little jets-d'eau, 
and ornament ^em with shells, flints, androck-work, end various specimens 
of his skill in ^is way may be seen in the flower-gardens about Stoke- 
Newington. A sudden illness, however, put a stop to his progrcw as a 
well-ainker; but he lived several years altcrwards to enjoy his garden, and 
the comfort and solace of two well-educated daughters, fond of the same 
pursuits as himself. He had lost bis wife severaryenrs before, and night 
fell upon himself in his 6Sd year, on the 14th day of November last. He 
was buried in the church yard of the parish, where a stone is erected to 
hii memory. 



A correspondent wi«het to know the best mode of bagging grapes ; and 
one who styles himself a " Constant Reader," (inadvertently we presume,) 
wks bow he may best grow and bloom the yellow rose. We may observe 
here, that it is not our intention, a« guardians of the six printed iheets 
which we mean auarterly to issue to the public, to insert letters of queriea 
at length, but only to give their Hibatance, and also the nibstance of th«r 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The account of the conservatory at the Grange is necessarily postponed 
till next number, owing to- Mr. Sylvester's dilatorincsi in sending u« the 
description of his mode of heating that coDscrvatorv, which, though pro- 
miseil by the 1st of December, is not yet (26th] received. 

FVofetsor La Gasca's paper on tbeGardeningof Spain, that of Mr. Mack-, 
intosh on a New Verge Cutter, and of Mr. Duff on the Cranberry, shall 
appear in our next. 

Communications to be addressed to the Conductor, Bayswater, Loudont 
Advotisemenu for Part IV. may uther be sent there or to tbe PubUdien. 
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PART IV. 



ADVERTISEMENTS CONNECTED WITH OARDXNIKO AND 
BURAL AFFAIRS. 
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THE 

GARDENER S MAGAZINE, 

APRIL, 1826. 



PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Abt. I. On the Benefits to be derived hf the Country Laboarer 
Jrom a Garden, and the Means o/* teaching him haw to ac- 
quire those Benefits. By William Stevehson, Esq. 
Author of the Agricultund Surveys of Surrey and Dorset^ 
shire, &c. 

Sir, 
'PHE iDtroductioii to the first Number of your Gardener's 
Magazine has one singularity, which distinguishes it from 
all introductions I ever read: so &r Irom exhausting the subjects 
which your Magazine, from its title and character may be ex- 
pected to contain, and being so lavish in your promises of ad- 
vantages to be derived from it, as to stir up doubts' in my mind, 
whether with all your own industry and knowledge, aided by 
those of A numerous correspondence, you will be able to accom- 
plish them, it seems. to me that you have entirely neglected 
one most important benefit, which through your Magazine 
may be conferred OQ the great mass of the country peculation. 
The activi^ and enthusiasm lately displayed for the instruc- 
tion and improvement of all classes of mechanics, and the 
consequent amelioration of their condition, and opening unto 
tfaem new sources of utility and happiness, are hisbly cre- 
ditable to- the age in which we live. But these advantages 
are from their very nature confined to the town population 
of this kingdom. Institutions, associations, and lectures, may 
be carried on in towns, but they are impracticable in the 
country, where the poptdation is thinly scattered. In towns, 
mechanics, by mutual cotli&ion, while they are at work« and 
at other times, strike out new idea!^ and thus benefit one 
another ; but in the country this can seldom be the case. 
In short, it seems to me, tliat, by the present measnra for 
Vol. I. No. 2. i 
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the instruction of the mass of tbe people, tbe working dasses 
in towns will be enabled to get greatly in advance of those 
in the countiy; and I am sure, of all dasses, the country 
population most require tbe expanttion of their nunds, and in 
the end, by this expansion, will most conduce to tbe real 
wealth and stability of their country. 

But, you will ask, in what manner can the Gardener's 
Magazine be rendered conducive to this object, which all 
must allow to be one of the highest interest and importance. 
I will briefly sketch out a plan, which, if followed, will 
enable yourMaoazine to become, at least, in some degree 
and manner conducive to4Jiis objecL But, remember, having 
sketched out such a plan, I leave it entirely to you and your 
readers properly and fully to execute iL 

It is extremely difficult to lead on men, who have not been 
accustomed to the exercise of their thoughts, and to derive 
gratification from that exercise, to any mental pursuit ; you 
must at first make use of the gross motives of advantage. 
Thus, it would be difficult to draw off a peasant from the 
ale-house to the cultivation of his garden, by merely expatiat- 
ing on the interest and pleasure derived Ironi sttch cultivation ; 
you must first get him into his garden, by proving to him, 
that by its proper cultivation he may beRent his h^th, save 
his money, and cheaply contribute to some of bis animal 
gratifications. Having thus drawn him into it, and excited 
nis interest regarding what grows there, and chiefly because 
by means of his fmrden his meals may be rendered less cosdy 
to his purse, ana more agreeable to bis palate, you- may 
gradually unfold to him higher and more intellectual motives 
for cultivating it, and the prospect of new sources oS enjoy- 
ment to be derived from its cultivation. 

These remarks contain the principle on which my plan 
proceeds. I shall now go into its detail: 

I should wish to see in your Magazine a series of papers 
on the following subjects : 

1. Papers that would teach the peasant, in a very plain* 
explicit, and full manner, how he might derive from his 
sarden, at the least expence of time, labour, and money, the 
brgest contributions to his own meals and those of his family. 
You must suppose he has just entered on his garden ; and 
that it requires to have every thing done for it : its soil im- 
proved, draining, inclosuig, 8cc. After instructions on these 
topics, «ve him instructions rejecting the kinds of vegetables 
and fmits, which it will be most for his benefit (always taking 
into consideration the saving of time and money), to cultivate. 

We will suppose that by the assistance of your instruc- 
tions he has snCceeded in mwcing a good garden, and tfaat he 
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bu raised in it excdlent vegetables and fruits, and a con- 
siderable variety of them ; for that is a consideratbo of great 
momeD^ as craducing to give to the interest he takes in his 
garden a more nqianded and a deeper stability. You must 
not yet leave him to himself; but, stepping a little out ol* 
foar proper character, teach him in what manoer to use 
these vegetables and fhiits, so as to derive from them the 
greatest nourishment and relisk : I add relish, and I pard- 
colsrly and emphatically dwell upon it; because we must 
enlist animal gratification on our aae, otherwise we dtall never 
be able to e^^ a lodgment in the mind. Do you or your 
readers, therefore, instruct the peasant population fiilly and 
dearly how they may best keep their v^tables and fruits, 
af^r uiey have, by attention to your rules, raised them ; how 
they may best pickle or preserve such as are suited fer these 
purposes; and in what manner they should cook then, so as 
to render them most nutritious, palatable, and economicaL 
It is unnecessary for me to go into fiirther detail ; many subor- 
diiute and collateral points, connected with this division of 
the plan, will suggest themselves to you and your readers. 

2. Having thus succeeded in creating en interest in the 
mind of the peasant for his garden, by connecting his own 
benefit and gratification, with proper attention to it, we may 
proceed one step &rther, and, taking advantage of that interest, 
and of that fondness for flowers, which seems almost natural 
to man, direct his thou^ts and wishes next to their 
enltivatton. On this point your Magazine might be of essen- 
tial service. I do not mean by merely teaching him, what 
flowers best suit certain soils and climates, or how they are to 
be managed during the whole of their progress; but by im- 
proving his taste. Teach him in what manner to select and 
arrange his dowers, so as best to please the eye ; and by 
dq^rees give him reasons for such selection and arrangement; 
first, however, give him time to perceive from his own observ- 
ation and experience, that his eye and taste are most pleased 
by a certain selection and arrangement ; and then enter on 
me most simple and obvious reasons why they should be sa 

We have now got our peasant one degree above mere 
profit and animal gratification, with ren>ect to the motives 
which lead him to attend to his garden : but we must not yet 
give up these auxiliaries, nor think our cause degraded by 
their assistance. 

8. In the course of teaching him that his v^etables and 
fruits will thrive best in certain soils, or with certiun manures, 
an easy, natural, and obvious transition may be mode to the 
caases why this is the case, and his attention and interest 
bong thus excited, a considerable d^ree erf" instmctiun may 
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be given in the more simple and elementary points of v^et- 
able physiology. But one grand object must never be lost 
sight of — to induce and enable him to become his own in- 
structor ; and this must be effected, by gradually leading him 
to make obaervutions on what is daily going on among his 
vegetables and fruits — the greater vigour ancT quicker growth 
of some; and thence an investigation into the causes. Teach 
him to take an interest in ha garden ; and then he will aaaa 
usehiseyeswhen in it; he cannot long use his eyes, beforehis 
thoughts will be exercised; and this is all that is necessary to 
render him first a good gardener, and next a tolerable botanist 
and physiolf^ist. 

<>ie great advantage our peasant possesses over the town 
mechanic. Nature is constantly makmg experiments for the 
former, she is every moment at work under his eyes, he has 
only to see and think, and what she does is more beauti&l 
and astonishing than any thing man can da Whereas the 
town mechanic must either make experiments himself, or 
attend to those of others. Besides the difficulty, or perhaps 
impracticability of the first, and the inconveniences attending 
the second, he cannot watch the processes and results of the ex- 
periments so attentively, so long, or so repeatedly as the pea- 
sant can do those which Nature is carrying on under his eyes. 

4. But we may render our peasant sml better informed, 
and thus multiply his sources of utility and enjoyment. Here 
also we ought to work by means of gross motives. In giving 
him instructions r^arding his vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
you will, of course, point out to him the depredations com- 
mitted on them by various kinds of insects, &c. and the best 
manner in which they can be protected from these depredations; 
this unfolds a vei'y obvious mode for drawing his attention 
and interest to one branch of natural history ; as it certainly 
would be no difficult matter to lead him to study the habits 
and actions, if not the structure of the insects that frequent or 
infest his garden. In order to protea his v^etables, fruits, 
and flovers from them, he must Vaow something about them, 
he must feel some interest about them ; and this feeling and 
knowledge, properly taken advantage of, will lead our 
peasant to instruct himself, by his own observation and ex- 
perience, m the more easy and pleasing parts of insectolt^. 

I may he too sanguine in the results I expect from such a 
series of p^>ers as Inave described; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that by means of them, not only may the peasant 
population be enabled to derive from their ^irden a more 
abundant, various, and better supply of vegetables and firuits 
for their table, at less expence of time and money ; and to 
cook them in such a manner, as will be at once more eco- 
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Domical, and render them more wholesome, nutritious, and 
palatable ; not only may the peasant population be enabled to 
cultivate flowers with skill and success, to take an interest in 
tbeir cultivation, and to improve their taste, and thus multiply 
their sources of innocent pleasure ; not only may the peasant 
be enabled by such a series of papers, to teach nimsdf much 
on botany, vegetable physiology, and insectoli^, and by 
watching; Nature as she is at work in his flowers, vegetables, 
and fruit trees, and in the insects that frequent them, raise 
and purify his thoughts; but I do hope and believe, that hv 
such a series of papers, a few, at least, may be called fbrui 
from the ignorance and obscurity in which they otherwise 
would have dwelt* and be rendered useful contributors to 
these branches of sciences. Much still remains to be learnt, 
which can only or best be learned by those who use their eyes 
and thoughts while in a garden ; much, especially, respecting 
the manners, habits, ana economy of the various tribes of 
minute insects which frequent a garden. 

I^ therefore, by such a series <h papers this branch of natural 
history is advanced, yon will indirectly have done service to 
science ; but whether this be the result or not, such a series 
mnst tend to benefit the peasant population, by increasing 
at once the sources from which their animal wants and 
gratifications are supplied, and opening to them, by the 
cultivation of their minds, new sources of much higher udlt^ 
and pleasure. I trust, therefore, you will set yourself and your 
friends to work, and begin the series immediately, 
I am. Yours, &c. 

W. Stevekson. 

3, Beaufyrt Rom, Chdtea. 
Utt February 1826. 



Art. IL Some Account of a Omsenaiory lat^ erected at the 
Grange, the Seat tf Alexander Baring, Esq. M.P., Hamp- 
dire. By Mr. Peteb M'Akthur, F.H.S. Gardener there ; 
with a preliminary notice reelecting the Architecture rf the 
Mansion, by an Anonymous Contributor. 
The Grange was the seat of the Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
md the house is one of the best works of Inigo Jones. The 
architecture ' of the interior; in particular the hall, cor- 
ridores, and staircase, and the saloon on the first floor, have 
been celebrated by Walpole and others, as amongst the finest 
specimens of his taste. The original building consisted (£ the 
Itahan square villa ; the ground floor containing a suit of low 
rooms ; and the first floor being reserved, according to the fa- 
shions of those days, for the best living apartments, was laid out 
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with all the proportion andefiect of which the space was capable, 
and approached by a stately and well-contrived Bt^rcase — 
adisposition which seems peculiarly appropriate to situation* 
like the Grange, where the advantage of elevation commands 
an extensive view over a fine country, well wooded, and 
with great variety of landitcape. The Grange has alwayii been 
a fevourite spot in the annals of taste, and contained, at one 
time, a very line and curious collection of paintings. 

A few years ago, Mr. Dnimmond, in whose possestnon it 
then was, conceived the idea of converting the exterior into 
the aspect of a Grecian temple, [J^. 1 it) which was ac> 



complished mth great skill by Mr. Wilkins, as &r as that 
ol^ect was concerned. The basement was formed into a 
magnificent pedestal for the portico, and the attic stoi^, and 
its roof, were suppressed and concealed behind a massive in- 
tablature. It is a question, (which however is not the subject at 
present,} how &t those cumbrous proportions, and that Doric 
severity, which according taVitruvius were reserved to honor 
the major deities, are ^iplicable to the purposes oT villa 
architecture. 

Be that as it may, situated on a gentle declivi^, and slop- 
ing towards a fine piece of living water, with terraces surround- 
ing the east and west fronts, embosomed in wood which 
covers the surrounding heights,, and approached by mag- 
nificent avenues, it has the effect in the landscf^>e, of those 
ideal scenes, which indulged only in the painter's imaginatioo 
are hardly expected to be realized in nature. Hiose ponderous 
proportifHiB which encumber the spectator on a near approach, 
like the tragic mask, communicate in the distant view all the 
characteristic traits that belong to that severe architecture, 
and «ve all its expression. 

The present taste of the ractericff is not more in accordance 
with the original architecture than with its, real convenience. 
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which has suffered considerftbly in the adaptetioii of the 
lemplar style, mid by heightening the ground floor in com- 
pliaDce with the modem hab;its, without acquiring thbse 
noble proportions of which this operation has totally ^rived 
the upper floor, and which the great designer kpew so well 
|iow to give. In consequence c» these inconveniences, the 
present prmirietor has found it necessaiy to make- some 
extensive additions, which have been mode from the designs 
of C. R. Cockerel], Esq. Jun. a distinguished student of the 
Grecian style of art. 

These additions consist of a dining-room to the Dor^- 
east, and a range of most agreeable living apartments to the 
■outh'west, terminated by a conservatory 7^ by 46 and 21 feet 
high. Into this spacious area of perpetual spring, are direct- 
ed the windows of those apartments dedicated to the ladieit. 

The ornamental scenery, immediately siirroi:nding the 
garden, fronting the house, partakes oi the symmetry of its 
architecture; it is not entirely finished, but will be heightened 
with all the care and taste for which the liberal possessor is so' 
distingoished. 

Ilie entrance front is approached by an avenue, seemingly 
coeval with the original building ; it enters a court (Jig IS. a) 
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inclosed by a dwarf wall, and the door of the house is under a 
porch of isolated square pilasters, in imitation of the Chorale 
monument of Thrasybulus at Athens. The suite of rooms 
leads from the hall and sturcase (b) to the dining-room (c); 
thenoe to the ladies' apartments {d) and conservatory (e). 
Fart of the conservatory is a promenade under an opaque roof 
(f), approached by a deep portico {g), the floor of which is on 
me same level with the tipper terrace (A). From this terrace, 
different flights of steps descend to one on a lower level 
(i) connected with the site of a flower-garden ; which, as 
before observed, is not yet completed. 

Description of the Mode cf preparing the Soil, Planting 4^. 

•with a List of the PlaiUs in the Qmervaion/ at the Grange. 

By Mr. Mc. Arthur. 
Dear Sir; 

Agseeably to your request, I send you some account of 
the Conservatory at this place, as iar as r^jards the hor- 
ticultural arrangements; accompanied with a section, in order 
to illustrate what observations I have to make ; and that they 
may be made in as few words as possible. 

The house (Jig.l^.e), except the vestibule (y), which forms 
an interior portico, is laid out longitudinally into two beds, 
each of which is 15 feet 6 inches wide. The centre walk is 
6 feet 6 inches wide ; those at back and front being 4 feet 9 
inches. 




The walks (^i. IS. k) are under an arched, covered way, 
formed of double plates of rolled iron (/), bet«'een which is 
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cfHifined B strabun of air, to prevent the escape of heat. 
The bottom of the beds (m) are of a concave form, that the 
drainage may go to the centre ; under each bed there are three 
dry wells, filled with large rough flints, laid as hollow as 
possible : as the wells are sunk in the chalk, any drain from 
them was unnecessary. The hollow (n) dong the middle 
was also laid with flints, and the whole bottom covered with a 
layer of brick-bats &c. about 1 8 inches deep ; on this was laid 
a thin layer of coarse shingly gravel, sdll keeping the concave 
form. The bottom being thus finished, the oepth left fbr 
soil is, in the back bed, along the centre, 4 feet 6 inches ; 
and at the sides 3 feet 6 inches ; thus giving the greater depth 
for the large plants in the centre. The front bed, being 
intended for pmnts generally of a more humble growth, is 
3 feet 6 inches deep along the middle, and at the sides S feet, 
lliese were filled up in the following manner : first with a 
layer of thick rough turf, laid loosely and hollow by doubling 
theii) up, always keeping the gross side inmost ; over this was 
thrown some clean water gravel, just enough to fill the 
hollow left amongst the turf; the layer was about one foot in 
thickness: the turf had been some time cut and exposed 
to the sun and air, &c The next layer, about the same depth, 
was sur&ce loam with the turf chopped up a little, and mixed 
with the most rooty and heathy part of a quantity of bog or 
heath soil, amongst which was thrown some sandy water 
gravel. While this was doing, care was taken to prevent 
any one botn treading upon what was already laid. Thus 
&r both beds were treated alike ; and exceptiug in the fixmt 
one, bothlayers were onlyabout 16 incheain thickness. 

The following four soils were previously prepared ; viz, light 
dark loom ; yellow mellow loam of a stronger qualitv ; sandy 
bog, all cut with the turf laid in ridgeE, and frequently turned 
until perfectly sweet and mellow ; and, the same sort of bog 
soil, only cut more recendy, so that the turf was not rotted down 
like the others. For the back bed, the above was mixed in 
nearly equal quantities, to which was added some sandy 
gravd ; this mixture was laid about 2 feet thick and then trod 
evenly over, and near the top the chopped turf was omitted 
and sand substituted in place of gravel. For the front bed 
equal quantities of bog and loam were used, adding the chopped 
turf and small gravel until within a foot of the surface. The 
turf was then omitted, and sand used in place of gravelj 
excepting in two places intended for clumps of camdlias ; and 
there two parts of loam and one of bog were used qoite up 
to die sur&ce. Allowance was made ibr the ground set- 
tling, and when planted, loam, Mnd, bogi turf, gravel, or 
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pot sherdS] was lued under or about iodiridoal plants, as was 
thought necessaiT or agreeable to their di&rent natures. 

ARing the back waif there is a border eighteen inches wid«i 
drained and filled with soil in a similar manner to the beds. 
In this border is planted tbe geraniums and climbing plants 
vriiich cover the back wall of the house, which is trelli^ with 
wire. At each pilaster, along the front and ends, are small 
beds of mould, in which are planted the climbers that run up 
the iron columns which &ce the pilasters. 

When finished, the soil in the middle of the beds was from 
luoe to twelve inches higher than the level of the walks, and 
rounded down to them. Along the walks, which are of Por^ 
land stone, is a curb of the same, two inches high hj one and 
a half inch, rounded off at the top; this prevents the soil 
setting uppn the walks when watering, and makes a good 
finish. The plants are all planted out m the beds, and grow 
luxuriantly, with Karcely an exception, although consisting 
of a collection of our best green-house plants, and some 
geoerallv thought too tender for the conservatory. 

The following are some of tbe principal and most coo- 
ipicuous sorts : — 
Acada alaMt Brwbjfem* IstHblhim, Eugenia MMtralit, 

— dealbRta, BrexU MadagaKarieni. jainbot, &c. 

-. longiuioiB, Bnigmanna Brborea, EuUxia myrtifoUl^ 

■ pabescens, Burcttellis cBp«n^ Ficiu elaatica, 

— pulcbella, Callicomk mratiibli^ Fudwa gracilii, 

— ipedota, CBlodcadrDn cBfKBWe, ——— uborea. 
venuita, CaloiteiiuKi ipeaonim 

and several otben, CdodiainDiu villota, 
Acroitichiun aldcome, C^molSa Jipoaica, 

Andenoniaqireiigriuiid. MM&qua, Onidla {unifolia, 

Araln ip. Nepal, '- nw. Ac. Greville* lericea, 

Araucana Bruilieniit, Cuina iridiflora, HibiBciu Patenoni^ 

two virietiei, Citrui decumetta, Horea celii, 

— linomuBi, Jacarand* mjiaoHefbli^ 
^— nobilM, fte. LaiobertiafbmKMa 
fl. pL albo, Correa ipetaoiutii, Lantana mina, 
purpureo, Crowea saligna, Laik^wtaluio, S tpeatt, 
CuHonis tbyinfloT^ Launu glauca, 
Diouna tfffrvii, and other «pede*, 
and dght other ipeaei, Lomatia lilaiTolia, 
Dryandra longifoha, Mi^nolia con^oia, 
fltHibunda, futcata, 

forraorai, Sec annoiuefoKa, 

ElBocarput cTtneiu, — ■ gradlii, 

ElicbijMun prolifer. tee. Melaleuca fulgmi, 

Enbianthut quioqueflor. deciuHta, 

Epacrii ernitDflarB, ■ pulchella, 

and dl the q>ecie«, fimbriata, 

Erytbrina^. non, Nq>. &c. &e. 

EuealfpbiB pulverulent. Melattoma — nguitw, 

- ■— — ■ KOrAaU, Metroiideroi ipedoui, 
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UetroiMenMlfliiceolBto, Tlua bobca, „ , 

MuMcoccinea, viridi% FWfana cocdnea, 

Myrtiu tomentMa, Theophrftata denttta, GljraDCi S qiede*, 

NaiMfina domeatica, Triitania laurina, HeUMrO|HUin ip. 

Nerium odonun, ___ nerifolU, Ipouuca nngubiea, 

Olei fngrant, Viburaum odondniiii- matabili^ 

I^uerina filifortnii. Yucca Niperfaa, Juminum 6 tpede*, 

Penoonia linearu, rufo-dacts. PaMifloniraceiiKMB, 

lanceolau, ™. . . ™ the 4 Hybrid, tbt. 

PiDUs lanceotata, airobing Haati. edulis, 

Pittosporum, 5 ipeciei, Bignonia capreolBta, malifonnia, 

Poljgala, loapeda, gnindifolia, Bdnuitift^ 

Protea Bi^ntea, gnndiflors, ■ pedata, 

Piidium CBttleyanum, BrBchyaema latifoliun, Rubiu moluccBnui, 

Rhododandron arbor. undulatuin, TeitudinBria dephant. 

Steoaothera piniTolia, Bryonia quinqurfolia, dbc. &c. &c 

Telopea speciobiMuiia, Ctauothue ccruleui. 

In the vestibule, stand plants in boxes or pots ; being fine 
specimens, or fine flowering plants, of Orange-trees, Camellias, 
Proteas, the Chinese magnolias, Buonapartea juncea, Croweas 
Gardenias in flower, and Eiythrina crlstogatli (which last, 
when cut down and forced a little, will flower three times in 
the season). Hiese plants are in flower great part of ths 
summer, and are succeeded by camellias, salvia colorato, 
chrysanthemums, geraniums, &c. for the winter, There are 
also, in the Recesses of the windows, between the pilasters, small 
stands, seven inches in height, upon which are placed small 
flowering plants in pots. 

Undei: these stands are the ventilators, which admit the 
current of heated air and steam, together or s^wrately at 
pleasure into the house. 

We give water freely in the summer, generally with the 
rose, and frequently with the engine over bead, at the same 
time op«iing the nouse, that the superabundant moisture 
may soon dry up. This, in the summer is done in the evcn- 
iiu;; and in the spring and autumn in the morning. During 
wuiter, the plants are watered individually, as their nature or 
stale of growth may require ; and at Uiis season steam is sub- 
stituted ui place of the en^e. 

The water which fells upon the roof is conducted through 
the iron columns which support it into a large tank under the 
portico, and brought up again by a forcing-pump, for the 
supply of the house. 

It IS not intended entirdy to expose the house, by taking off 
the lights, windows, &c. in the summer ; as air can be freely 
and abundantly admitted, both by the windows and roof, inde- 
pendently of Mr. Sylvester's flues {^. 13. o); so much so, 
(hat notwidistanding the great body of glass, duruig the hottest 
day of last summer, the thermometer in the Conservatory, and 
one out of doors in the shade, stood exactly at the same 
point, viz. 96°. 
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The Tentilation by the heating apparatus I leave to Mr. 
Sylvestfir to describe. Its fiill heating power we have not 
yet had occasion to try, not having had any intense trosts. Ax 
&r as it has been tried, I am satisfied that we have gained a 
desideratum in heating large houses. We were at a loss 
bow to heat this immense nouse, steam not being thought 
sofficient unless the pipes were kept above ground ; and Mr. 
Sylvester's hot-air stove, with which he proposed to heat it, 
would have produced too arid an atmosphere for luxurious 
vi^etadon. I sug^sted to Mr. Cockerell the possibility of 
combining the two together ; he Instantly saw the advantage 
to be obtdned by so doing, and we have as yet every reason 
to be satisfied with the result. The medium fire heat kept 
up may be stated at 45 degrees. 

I am, dear Sir, yours, &,c. 

P. M'Arthur. 

The Grange, Nov. I5ih, 1825- 

Note. This opinion of Mr. Sylvester's mode' of heating is 
amply confirmed by a subsequent letter from Mr. M'Arthur, 
dated the tst of March last, received since the above was 
sent to press. 



Art. III. On Cultivating a Collection ^Grasses in Pleasure- 
grounds or Hcmxr-eardens, and on the utili^ qfOudifing the 
Gratninea. By Mr. George Sinclair, F.L.S., "H.S., &c. 
Nurseryman, Author of Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis. 

(Continued Jrow page 29.) 
DiTVERENT species of grasses affect different soils and situ- 
ations, but generally in combination ; in few instances solitary. 
The Aira prsecoz, on elevated, dry, and poor sands, where the 
whole plant scarcely attains half an inch in height, the Fes- 
tuca ovina, Festuca vivipara, Poa alpina, Nardus stricta, Melica 
. cserulea, &c. on heaths aud alpine situations, are in general 
M)litary, Rowing in separate tutls. or patches ; the Arundo 
arenana, Elymus arenarius, and Festuca rubra, on the blowing 
sands of the sea coast ; the Glycerea flultans, Aira aquatica, and 
Poa aquatica, in water, are almost the only exceptions to the 
almost universal law in the natural economy of the grasses, 
viz. that of growing in intimate combination with each other. 
If we may be allowed the expressions, the greater part of Has 
femily of plants are gregarious, while but few are solitary. In 
a recent publica^on on the subject of grasses (HorL Gram. 
Wob. 3d. edit.}, the above &cts are illustrated by a number 
of detfuls deduced irom actual cultivation of the different 
species of grasses during a series of years. The facts there 
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brought forward on this poiot clearly prove that any certain 
soil will m^tain a greater, aad produce more uutridous 
produce, if cropped with a number of different species of 
grasses, than it will maintain and produce if cropped with 
only one or two species. This is a curious and important 
fiu:t, and which has been unnoticed in previous works on 
the subject, as well as neglected in practice. If an acre 
of gopd hmd is sown with three pecks of rye-grass, and one 
peck of the clovers, or trefoil, 470 plants only will be 
maint^ed on the square foot of aaca land; if a larger 
quantity of these seeds is sown, whether of these two species, 
or of any other two, the extra number of plants vegetated, 
(which will certainly appear at first if the seeds are good,) 
will decay in a short time, and leave blank spaces to be filled 
up with weeds or spurious grasses; or, in fact, plants of 
di&rent species, supplied by the soil, manure, or neighbouring 
hedges. But if, instead of two species of grasses, trom eight 
to twenty different sorts are sown on die same soil, or wat 
now alluded to, a thousand plants will be maintained on the 
same space, and the weight of produce in herbage and in hpy 
increased in proportion. (Hort. Gram. Wob. pp. 24. 245.) 
It may be truly said, therefore, that every variety of soil 
and situation, from the alpine rock to water itself, is pro- 
vided with its appropriate grasses, destined for the support of 
animal life, and for covermg the soil with the colour most 
pleasing to man. 

The shades of green colour in the herbage of the dif- 
ferent grasses are numerous, and highly interesting, as 
may be proved by applying these vaneties of tints to the 
test of the practical system of colours, by that eminent 
artist, G. Hayter, Esq, exhibited in the diagram inserted 
in the Hortus EricsuH Wobumensis; or by comparing at 
the same ^ at different seasons a select numtxir of the 
leaves of distinct species. The colouring matter of grasses, 
when the saccharine and mucilaginous principles are in 
much less pn^rtion, as is finmd in the leaves or IaCt£r- 
math late in autumn, in general accompanies the solution 
of the constituents of the nutritive matter. After the first 
evaporation of the solution, the green colouring matter maybe 
destroyed and again recovered successively, by alternate 
solution and evaporation in water and in alcohol. The im- 
portant law in the natural economy of the grasses before 
alluded to, which provides that a number of many di^rent 
species should always be found intimately combined; that one 
species should not exist or thrive for any length of time by 
itself even in its natural soil ; and that a greater number of 
plants is maintained on the same stril, and a greater weight 
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of produce obtained by many different spedes beins intimately 
mixed together, than can by any art or means be effected from 
an equal space of ground, by the cultivation of any one or 
two individual species of grass, has lately been made avail- 
able in practice with ^reat success in the formation of rich 
permanent pastures, converted from tillage land, as well as 
in that of artificial pastui'es of the alternate husbandry. 

But, besides the important uses above enumerated, we iQay 
observe that the culms or straws of several of the grasses a^rq 
a most valuable article of manu&cture for bonnets, mats, and 
of various ornamental works. Tlie culms of several of the 
perennial grasses afford a material which, in proper hands, may 
be manuikctured into an imitation of the L^hom straw plait, 
&r surpassing the original, even the priest ^ thetn, in texture 
and in durability. If the subject be properly encouraged by 
the public, and persevered in by the manu&cturers, uiere is 
not a shadow of doubt but that England would become, and 
that at no remote period, an exporter, instead of, as at present, 
an importer of this useful and ornamental part of dress, 

He Elymus arenarius, Arundo arenaria, Festuca rubra, and 
Poa maritima, arrest the inroads of the sea on the land ; their 
habits or tenacity of life are such as to enable them to grow 
and flourish on the blowing sands of the beach, which collect 
around these plants, forming hillocks ; the Elymus arenarius, 
being the most robust, occupies and secures the top, while 
the Arundo arenaria secures and supports the sides, and 
the last two spedes are ibund stra^ling on the level sand, 

Ereparing a foundation for the latter ; the creeping Fescue I 
ave found on the beach near Skegness, with roots extending 
six feet in length in the blowing sands. 

A consideration of these various properties and important 
uses, peculiar to the di^rent species of grasses, and of which 
a slight and short mention only has now as above been made, 
will be found to infuse itself into every botanical investigation 
of the species, and render the cultivation of a proper collectioii 
doubly interesting. 

A collection, consisting of from two to four hundred species 
of the most interesting kinds, may be formed and kept up at 
but little trouble and expence.* 

The Hortua Gramineus, in the gardens at Wobum Abbey, 
belonging to the Duke of Bedford| may serve as a model for 
forming such a compartment in a pleasure-ground as is capable 
of afibrding the pleasure and instruction alluded to in the fore- 
going observations, Th« spaces allotted to the proper glasses 
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are in number two hundred and forty-two, of two square ftet 
each, inclosed by cast-iron frames. Paths of gcm^ two feet 
nine inches wide separate the spaces on every side ; these are 
surrounded by a path three feet wide, with a border for the her- 
bage plants, such as clover, lucem, saintfoin, vetches, &c. A 
hedge of hombean separates the conipartmeut from the rest 
of the grounds, and an outside border of roses completes the 
fl^«ss-«arden. The entrance to it is a Grecian structure, de- 
signedby J. Wyattville, Esq. ; the grass-garden was designed 
and executed by myself, then the Duke's gardener. 

At the Nursery Gardens, New Cross, Surrey, a grass- 
garden {Jig. 14.) has been established, for the supply ofseeds 
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of all the different species ; and, for exhibiting to agriculturists 

and &nners living specimens of the most useful grasses. 

In this garden, a, represents a border for the herbage plants, 

as clover, trefoil, lucem, saintfoin, &c. ; likewise for new 

or dubious varieties of grasses, and for experiments and 

trials generally. 
&, A path or walk of sand or gravel, c. Paths between the 

diflerent grasses, d. Spaces inclosed by iron or timber 

borders, for the perennial and known annual grasses. 
e. Border fiimished with two rows of roses ; the back row 

consisting of moss roses, and the front row of rose unique. 
Ji Leaded tubs, or tanks, for the aquatic grasses, or such species 

as live in water. 
' g. Hedge of hombean, holly, box, or privet, to inclose the 

^rass-garden, or compartment, from the rest of the surroand- 

ui^ g^en or grounds. 
i, Ejitrance to the grass^rden. 

In planting a grass-garaen thus formed, it is T>f importance 
to sait the dmerent species of plants with their natural soils ; 
this is easily ^ected, as the separation of the spaces allotted to 
each by the gravel or sand paths prevents any admixture 
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from the rains, transplanting, or other accidental circumstances. 
The plants should be arraoged according to their natural affi- 
mties, as afibrding the greatest assistance to the memory, and 
presenting the most pleasing general view of the different spe- 
cies constituting the natural order. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

Oeorqe Sinclair. 
New Crow Nurten/, 
Ntm. iOth, 1625. 



Art. IV. BeToarks on Mr. Thompson's Observations on the 
^ect of the Lombardy Poplar in Park Scenery. By 
Richard Morris, Esq. F.L.S., Surveyor and Londsct^M 
GardeDer. 

The poplar, as an ornamental tree, does not possess beauty, 
grandeur, or the qualifications of the picturesque; yet in 
combination it may, for the purpose of opposition of charac- 
ter, be introduced into scenery with advantage ; and it is 
upon this principle that Mr. Thompson recommends this 
tree to notice. No one can differ from Mr. T. upon the rule 
on which his reccmmendation rests, " that horizontal lines 
should be balanced and supported by perpendicular lines " — 
what induces me to make any comment upon his illus- 
tration' of this subject, is to, endeavour to prove a better 
adaptation of forms to the sceneiy presented ; and to show, 
that although horizontal lines require to be .balanced and 
supported by peipendicttlor lines, much depends on the con- 
tour, forms, and outlines of the adjacent objects and scenery. 
Although Mr. T. has studied well the description of his 
subject, he has not succeeded so well in the elucidation. 
In the sketch, No. 1. of his article upon this subject, in 
the first Number of the Gardener's Magazine, in illus- 
trating his argument, he has introduced perpendicular 
forms which are prejudicial to both pictorial and scenic 
beauty. I agree wifli Mr. T. that iha bridge requires 
perpendicular forms to oppose its horizontal lines, but the 
plantation behind the bridge, where by the intermixtures of 
poplars an agreeable irrwularity of outline is produced, would 
have been sufficient for tills purpose, at least as for as pillars 
should contribute their aid. From the manner in which 
this plantation ranges with the scenery, it was indispensable 
to introduce poplars, otherwise the broad masses of foliage 
would have formed an horizontal and somewhat paraUel line 
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with Uh: top of the bridge, which would have been o^n- 
sive to the eye, and would have frustrated the intention. 
Since perpendicular forms are introduced in the fore-ground, 
this puntadon at the back, viewed as regards pictorial e&ct, 
is unnecessary as a mean for introduciDg perpendicular forms. 
Hod merely an undukting character been preserved instead 
of so decided an irregularity of outline, the grandeur of the 
effect would have been much enhanced ; for then the straight 
lines of the bridge, the curved Une of the retiring plantation, 
and the rude outline of the distant mountain, would have 
supported each other mutually. Add to this, that lofty ob- 
jects ever contribute . toward a decepticui ; and though ilus 
deception may sometimes be advantageous, it is more fre- 
quendy injurious by causing objects to appear much nearer 
Uian their true situation, aod consequendy the distant scenery 
which they illustrate will ^pear to approach : the introduction 
of a few poplars in the fore^ound would have been a 
sufficient opposition of forms — this is elucidated in the sketch 
below. iJig.lS.) IS 



Here perpendicular forms are ' employed in opposition to 
those which are horizontal, in adcKdon to which curved lines 
are introduced, thereby illustrating that carved as well as 
perpendicular lines agreeably oppose horizontal lines; and 
although it be admitted that horizontals require perpendi- 
culars lor the purpose of opposition, still it should be remem- 
bered that low and broad, require lofty objects for their 
support : thus, in the fore-ground, broad masses of foliage 
are introduced, mixed with the spiral form of the poplar to 
contrast with them. 

With regard to the introducticHi of poplars in scenery ge-^ 
nerally, they shoilld be so dispersed as never to appear alono. 

Vol. I. No. a. " k 
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Tlieir decided ^d£F fiirm is objectionable either in nsture or 
in .repntoentadon, unless supported towards their base 1^ 
«Hne contrastuig foliage and forms. In park scenery it would 
be highly objectionable to introduce poplars, eithez singly or 
in groups, unsupported by any other trees, as their style of 
growth is so much at variance Jrom that natural irregular!^ 
of character so essential to the pictiiresqne. Where they 
are embodied in plantations of vanous characters of growtl^ 
their towering forms may contribute to produce grace, dig^ 
nity, or grandeur. The effect of this composition Mr. 
Thompson has happily elucidated in bis sketch No. S. With 
respect to the continued lines of r^ection produced in the 
water, I imagine that this would have been considerably 
unproved by tae introduction of pendant forms, as the weep- 
ii^ willow, which, assisted by trees of a more circular 
character, in conjunction with that of the poplar, would have 
very much enhanced the beauty of the scenery. 
4A Vincent Square, 
Fehvary, 1626. 



Abt. V. Bemarks on the Effect of the Cedar <^ Lebanon, in 
Landscape. Bv John Thompson, Esq. Pictorial Draughts- 
man, and ^tudent of Landscape Gardening. 
The cedar of Lebanon assumes a very romantic and 
imposing appeuBnce, and from its frequent mention in sacred 
history, is ever associated with ideas of grandeur and 
architectural magnificence. There is even something archi- 
tectural in its form ; the thick upright stem, supporting the 
horizontal branches, in a Treat measure accord with the 
pillars and copings of bniMings. This may be seen by 
reference to the inspired pictures of Martin, when Assyrian 
history has been the subject of his penciL — He has realized 
. all that the most vivid ima^nation could ooncdve of Eastern 
splendour — and the famous bandog gardens have not 
been forgotten. In them the cedar is the most prominent 
tree, which he has shown mixed with cypresses, and a few low 
shrubs and flowers forming a mass simple but grand, and 
quite in unison with the architectural character of the scene. 
The accompan^ng sk^ch {^. 16.) is from an etching of the 
destruction of Babylon, and represents part of the hanging 
gardens. 

Thus it may be inferred that cedars should always he the 
aecompaniqiait of palaces, public bpildings, and superior 
tvflidoices, thoag^ they are seldom met with so situated. 
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'llie finest 1 have teen are at Blenheim ; hut even there 
they are not much contrasted with the architecture, but are 
spread generally throughout the whole of the gardens ; and 
they appeared to me in a great measure lost trom being so 
mixed up with other trees and shrubs ; however, they serve to 
luaintun the character of grandeur which belongs to this 
pJaG& On the banks of the great lake, where the present 
Dukejsince he left White Knights, has formed his new flower- 
garden, extending from the house to the cascade, there are 
some very fine cedars, and it is curious how well they accord 
with the simplicity of flower and garden scenery ; but this 
may be accounted for by their being supported by other large 
trees — from the extensiveness of the gardens, and from 
every thing around being on so grand a scale. For there are 
some garden scenes in which they would be found not only 
misplaced, but out of character and injurious; as in the 
grounds of a small modem villa, such as are to be found five 
or ten miles from town; there they would be quite at variance 
with our ideas and associations, as to what should attach to 
such a place. The accompanying sketch (j%. 17.) though it 



forms a tolerablepicture, will, 1 trust, illustrate ^what I have 

been stating. Iiie villa is rendered insignificant' by. the 

stately presence of the cedars ; and the cedars seem to have 

■ K 2 
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been there before the villa Was built^ u if the; came by ac- 
cident, and were foreign to the scene. In the next sketch 
{Jig. 18.) where I have supplied their place with a few pendent 



and appropriate trees, the whole seems more consistent, more 
complete, and in better keeping. 

Ine form and character of the dedar is not suited to any 
thing on a small scale, or that betrays want of efiG^t in its 
architectural features, or in the disposition of the ground: thus 
one would not place them in the centre of a home meadow, or 
arable field, wliere oaks and elms are sometimes met nith, 
having a very good efiect ; nor should they ever appear where 
the scenery is either domestic, or homely, or tame. Nothing 
annoys me more than to find a cedar, a cypress, or other 
stately tree, contrasting itaelf with hay-stacks, and dove-cotes, 
in the garden of some old farm-house, which, though little 
remain of its former greatness, might originally have been the 
residence of the lord of the manor, or some titled person : 
yet some of these old-fashioned red-brick residences are to be 
occasionally met with in their original state; their terraces 
adorned with vases and figures; the gardens in the old 
geometric stile, with costly iron palisadmg, Sec. ; then the 
addition of a few venerable cedars will generally form a highly 
picturesque and pleasing view. 

The cedar will not l)ear to be planted too thickly, or too 
close together; it should b^ placed by twos and threes in 
conspicuous situations, such as on small mounds, or by the 
side of water, next bndges or temples ; sometimes on lawns, 
or rising grounds that command extensive prospects, where 
it may serve as a fore^ound ; but they must not be made 
common by being seen at every turn : too many of them will 
always destroy Uieir efiect, they are of swch an exclusive 
chirseter, that (hey are more calculated to act upon a scene 
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as figures do in landscape composition, than to form the basii 
of it. A red-coated soldier or two, would enliven a view, but a 
file of them would be anything but picturesque ; unless, indeed, 
in a battle scene, where they formed the principal feature. So 
it should be with tJie cedars ; if they must be together, let them 
form a grove; they would then have a character of gloomy 
magnificence, which might be a very fine addition to a 
residence. I should imagine that such a grove of full-grown 
cedars would be highly interesting and attractive. We will 
just suppose that the banks of an artifidal river or lake were 
bounded on one side by grassy hills, planted with a few 
evergreens and birches, and that the other side was a gentle 
slope covered with a grove of cedars ; that a winding and 
almost natural path conducted you among their ponderous 
stems; that the grass was kept tolerably free from weeds, that 
holly-hock, psoaies, roses, and other flowers of a large and 
imposing character, were nusing their heads here and there, 
and that the woodbine was also twining around some of the 
stems; then suppose a clear summer evening, the water 
reflecting the yellow light of the sunset, and the stems of the 
cedars touched by its rays, and I think we shall have 
conceived one of the calmest and most solemn scenes that 
could be found in nature, or that it is in the power of art to 
create. In the annexed sketch C/^.ldO I have endeavoured to 



conv^ some idea of tlie subject, but the smallness of the scale, 
and the absence of colour, are much against my pourtraying 
such a scene. 

I would not recommend the introduction of cedars into 
plantations, or belts, as they are generally lost amidst the 
other foliage; and if brought to the edge, form too 
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much contrast with what is around them; they may be 
sparingly introduced in clumps, and should always take the 
lead i a few dwarf, round-headed trees or shrubs, with the 
p<^lar or cypress, are the best to group with them. (j^. 20.) 



However,theyare much better solitary; and in the (ore-courts 
of palaces or other buildings of sufficient consequence, I would 
have nothing but a cedar or two. It is said tliat the new palace 
erecting on the site of Buckingham House is to have a large 
area b^re It, surrounded by a railing of Mosaic gold: — the 
broad carriage-way, the dark grass, and a few cedars, are all 
that I would introduce in it; unless it were a very few flowering 
shrubs, holly-hocks, or standard roses, and these not in dug 
beds, but on the grass. 

There are two cedars on a small mound at Sion House ; 
these are seen from the Thames, and are sure to attract the 
attention of every artist. I have seen numerous sketches 
and drawings of the scene around them, and I may venture to 
say, that It was the cedars, and they only, that were the 
inducement. Those in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea are 
never passed unheeded ; thus showing how valuable they are 
in landscape composition, and consequently in landscape 
gardening. 

No. I. WeUinglott Street, Strand. 



Art. VI. On forcing Bases. By R. A. Salisbury, Esq. 
F. R. S^ &c. 
The most successful method of obtaining these delightful 
flowers in great perfection during the winter months, which 
I am acquainted with, is as follows; but it takes three years 
to get them strong enough to produce a full crop ; and 1 do 
not here include the Cbinece rosea lately introduced, which, 
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under-glsss, blow naturaUy at all §easODS ; but those vorietio 
which we only see in summer, especially the Provence, red Pro- 
vence, mots Provence, and tohite Provence. A few plants of the 
maidet^t Utah, dattuuk rose, red roMc, and York md Lemcatter 
may be ad^litted after January, but they ' do not succeed 
sooner. 

Take off strong suckers ^xHit the end of October or be- 
ginning of NoDember,\i\i\i all the Bbres they may have formed, 
which ctfn only be well done by digging up the parent stock. 
Plant these suckers in pot? only about four inches diameter at 
the top; winding the sucker three, four, or five times round 
the inside of the pot, and prune it more or less according to 
its length, so as to leave no more ^an two buds, or three at 
most, above ground. Fill the pots with hazel loam, mixed 
with one third of v^et^le mould, pressing it firmly down to 
keep the sucker from starting, and plunge them to the brim 
close to one another, quincunx fitshion, in an open bed, fiilly 
exposed to the sun and air. The small size of these pots 
may surprise -many giurdeners, but the plant will proauce 
stronger blossoms in them than might be supposed, even 
the first year, if the suckers are large; and as they are to be 
shifted annually, it is absolutely necessair to begin with 
small pots. To have a plentiful supply of blossoms during 
the months of December, January, February, March, Apri£ 
knd May, imm 100 to SOO suckers must be thus prepared. 

For the plants to be forced "■™' 

from December to March, a 
small frame should be de- 
voted, about twelve feet long, 
five feet wide, seven feet 
high behind, and only six 
or ei^t inches in front 
(^.Sl.); this pitch I hare 
found b long experience to 
admit the rays of the sun or 
light, at that period, to strike 
upon the plants to the great- 
est advantage. I prdfer a 
flae running through the 
whole floor from one end 
to the other, which, if built 
thick, and the fire-place as 
well as chimney-top be vrell- 
closed up, after the heat baa 
penetrated the floe, the air 
within will be si^ciently 
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heated, with very little fiiel, and require no attendance at 
night, except in verv severe frost. The beck of this frame 
inf^ consist of wood, or a narrow brick, at pleasure, and 



should have a door in the middle, jast sufficiendy large to 
admit the gardener to creep in and water the plants by reach- 
ing over them from one side to the other, without any walk 
inside. A strong latticed 6oor must be fixed six inches above 
the flue, on which the pots must be placed when introduced, 
and these must have a pan or recdver under each, not only to 
catch any of the manured water, which I recommend, but to 
prevent the heat of the flue, which will now and then be 
smart, notwitlistanding every precaution, from strikbg directly 
on the pots themselves. After the mcmth of Mar^, roses may 
be advantageously forced in other houses and situatitKis, but 
hardly sooner, except on the front flue of a pine-stove ; and a 
small frame like this is not only built and maintained at a 
small cost, but the lights may be used for other crops, especially 
melons, after June. 

The plants, to be forced into blossom by Christmas day, 
should be placed in this frame on the 1st day of Octob^, 
lighting fires gradually, so as to keep the temperature in the 
day time rather increasing than decreasing from 60 degrees of 
Fuirenheit to 80, but at night much lower ; if the plants meet 
'with one frosty night or two in the beginning of October, so 
much the better, for they will push more vigorously after the " 
heat is applied. The first year, none of the crop will come 
in so early as afterwards, and I advise all the young suckers 
to be forced in succession the first year, not waiting till they 
have had <nie year's srowth in tfae open tur ; moreover if the 
suckers are strong, they will produce more blossoms than 
might be expected. 

If the secOTid crop of plants be introduced on the Xst of No- 
vember, they will blossom from the middle of Jnnuai^ to, the 
middle of February ; those of the third crop, introduced on the 
let of December, from the middle of February to the middle of 
March; those of the fourth crop, introduce! on the 1st of 
January, from the middle of >brch to the middle of April ; 
those of the fifth crop, introduced on the 1st of February, from 
the middle of April to the middle of May ; those of the 
sixth and last crop, introduced on the 1 st of March, from the 
middle of May till the middle of June ; when several varieties 
in the open ground begin to blossom. 

As soon as the plants begin to push their buds, whether 
any aphides appear upon the young shoots or not, fill the 
friUDe with tobacco-smoke, and do not &il to repeat this every 
third week till the flowers i^pear, smiling for the last time 
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just befixe any red tinta appear on the earliest buds. No 
nnpleasaot smell of the tolncco will remain upon the plants 
after a day or two. The yomig shoots must also be care- 
fully examined when only half an inch long, and any gnAi 
feeding upon them destroyed. 

After the blossoms are gathered, the plants must not be 
removed to a back shed, but kept in the irame, or brought 
back into it, if tliey have been taken into the apartments of 
the owner, permitting them to grow as they do in summer in the 
open air, for at least two or three monuts. They must then 
be placed in a shady situation, and kept rather dry than 
moist, to throw them into a state of rest; of^r the month 
of May, I prefw inverting them, especially the earlier crc^)s« 
between two {danks raised upon tressels, high enough to 
prevent the branches from touching the earth, as in the annexed 
sketch (y^.22.); having for twenty- _ " 

five years experienced the utility 
of this treatment, and suspecting that 
it strengthens the future blossoms by 
retaining sap in the branches, whiui 
would otherwise descend to the root or form suckers. 

While the plants are growing they must be constantly 
supplied with moisture; that which I employed with great 
advantage consisted of water and pigeon's dung infiised in it 
a few days before, in the proportion of one ounce to a gallon of 
water. Where pigeon's dung cannot be hod, two ounces of 
she^ or deer's dung may be substituted to each gallon of 
water. 

It now only remains Co add what is tlie mo.st impt^tanC 
point of all to BtteDd to m forcing roses, and that is to mark 
all the plants, so that those introduced into the frame in 
October, the first year, may be introduced on the same day 
the second, and every succeeding year; and I know no 
method of doing Ais. so effectually as to paint \a 1, 2, A, 
&c upon the pots themselves. Sticks and marks are liable 
to decay, or to be changed by accident or negligence. £veiy 
year, about » fortnight before the plants are fon^, they must 
be shifted into larger pots, exactly one inch wider in diameter 
and not more, tumingthem out without breaking the ball or 
disturbing any of the fibres, and filling the pots with the 
same compost of hazel loam and vegetable earth. By this 
method toe same plants may be forced for ten years witb- 
out the inconvenience of using a very large pot, as the last 
season they will not want to be removed, or may be shifted 
into the same pot ogwn. With respect to pruning, I have 
never been in the habit of leaving more than two buds oa 
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each branch, and as the plants incivase in size and namber 
of branches, often only one bnd upon the weaker branches; 
it is much better to have from ten to twenhr strong blossoms 
than a larger number of weak ones, and Uie foliage is lik^ 
wise more Health jr. 



Art. VII. Hisionf, Description, and Mode of Treatment (^ 
Bishop's Earh/ Dwarf Pea. By Mr. David Bishop. 
Sir,. 

I SEND you some seed of an early pea, which I believe U 
not at all known in England, and oi^y to a few of my friends 
and acquaintance In Scotland ; amonc whom, it has attracted 
considerable attention, and is known by the name of Bishop's 
Early Dwarf. 

The following is a short historical noUce and description, 
with an account of the manner of treatment ; which, should 
you deem wortliy of a place in the Gardener's Magazine, is at 
your disposal. I obtained this pea some years ago fiiam a 
urge sowing of the Spanbh Dwarf. At that time it bad 
noUiingto recommend it to notice, butthatof being dwarf and 
early. Indeed it had the appearance of a bad l>earer, for 
upon \he plant I found, were only two pods; but I considered 
i^ even in that state, worthy my attention. I saved its seed, 
and grew it in pots and boxes for two years, and each year 
it increased in productiveness. On the third year I sowed it 
in a warm border, and was happy to find, I had not only 
got an early, and dwarf pea, but at the same time a very 
productive one. 

The height that it attains even in the richest soil, is seldom 
more than twelve inches ; but as it produces a great number of 
branches it occupies a considerable breadth. The pods are 
of moderate size, and the peas they contain {^Jig, 23. a) ere 
larger, than the Early Frame ^6} or even the Charlton, {e) 
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The flowers are large, and a border or plot in bloom has * 
fine appearance. Respecting its productiveness it will be 
found fnlly to equal either of the above mentioned sorts, and 
in very good soil to surpass them. From its dwarf size, it 
will be found admirably adapted for small gardens ; and for 
an early crop, it may be sown close to the bottom of a wall, 
where it may b$ easily protected from the Spring frosts, if fonnd 
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, by pladn^ a board lengtb-wise in front, wUb 
the oj^ier edges rating on the wall, and the lower on the 
groood. Or, the upper edges may be fixed to the waU,~by 
means of hinges, or thoi^ of leather, and kept tied up in 
good weather, and let down in bad. I have, however, in this 
country, without using any means of protection, gathered a 
dish of good peas on the SSd of May. I hare likewise 
sown the produce of peas which came to maturi^ in June 
and July, and obtiuned a good crop in the Autumn of the same 
jrear. But what I consider most worthy of attention is, that 
Its dwariness and earliness point it out to be the only 
fit pea for forcing ; and I consider it in the power of every 
gentleman who is possessed of a small pit or peach-house, 
tojiave young peas at his table, at least during the months 
of April and May. 

When sown in the open ground, this pea should have 
nearly the same room given it as French beans have ; that is, 
about eighteen or twenty inches between the rows, and from one 
inch to two inches between each pea : this will be found quite 
thick enough ; and as a quart will go over as much ground 
as a peck does is common cropping, there will be found a 
great saving of seed. 

I am, Sir, &c 

Nea Scone, near Perth, Dat. Bishop. 

lOlh Dec. 1825. 

P. S- The method of rearing peas in pots and boxes, in 
hot-beds, and hot-houses, and afterwards transplanting them 
out into the open ground, is a common practice with gardeners, 
and often succeeds very well ; particularly if they are not too 
long in transplanting them ; but I would recommend a 
method, not so well known, as &r preferable to that of pots or 
boxes, particularly when they are to be raised in a hot-bed. 
This consists in having a quantity of turf cut into pieces, of 
about nine or ten inches long, and three or four broad, which 
are placed in a regular manner over the surface of the bed, 
grass side downwards, and a row of peas is sown upon each 
row of turf, and afterwards covered with soil ; when they are 
fit for transplanting, no more is required, than to lift out 
the tuii, piece by piece, with the peas growing upon it, and 
place them where they are to produce then: crop. By this means 
the roots receive no injury ; nor does the plants sustain the 
least check in transplanting. This method may be practised, 
with similar success, in the raising of potatoes, beans, &c 

Note In/ Ike Conductor. — We have distributed the peas sent 
us, among Messrs. Malcolm and Gray, Cormack, Son, and 
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Sodair, and some odier'eminent seed growers; the Hcmv 
Ikaltur&l Society have received some frun Scotland since oars 
arrived. We consider this pea a most valuable acquisiticMi 
to the horttcultarist. 



Art. VIII. On a new Mode of training the Ptaek-tree, in- 
vented tjf Mr. J. Sethour, and cotnmanicated h^ Mr. 
William Seyhoub, Gardener at Weddington, and Mr. 
Durr, Gardener to the Earl of Grosvenor, at Eton HalL 

We have received two letters on this subject, which, being 
of considerable importance, we shall insert the prindfnl part 
of both of them, and add an explanatorv note of our own. 
Sir, 

I HATE taken the liberty to inform yon of a peach-tree that 
is trained, I believe, in a different manner from any that 
is mentioned in your Enc^clopiedia. It is growing in the 
sarden of Miles Stapleton, Esq. at Carlton, near Snaith, 
Yorkshire, and was planted, a two years' old tree, in the year 
1806, and at this time extends for^-five feet, upon a ten feet 
wall, which is perfecdy covered with it. It consists of forty-four 
principal leading branches, which are nailed in direct lines, at 
regular distances, in the fan form ; each of the leading 
branches is r^[ularly furnished with young shoots fitHn the 
stem to the extreme, and all of these young shoots on the 
upper side. But the greatest peculiarly in Uiis tree is, that 
ail the shoots that bare fruit last year, are taken away and 
replaced with young shoots for the present year's bearing; 
so that there is scarcely any wood more than one year old, 
except the leading branches. The above-mentioned tree, 
with others trained in the same maimer, is greatly admired by 
all the gardeners in that part of the country; and those 
gardeners who have seen both them, and Mr. Harrison's of 
Wortley, look upon the former as superior, both in training 
and the production of fruit. 

Sfiould you be inclined to inquire further as to the above 

account, I should wish to refer you to Mr. Buchanan, of the 

firm of Buchanan and Oldroyd, Camberwell, Surrey ; or Mr. 

James Backhouse of York; bothof them having seen the trees. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

William Sstmoub, 
Gardener to Lionel Place, Esq, 
IVeddington, near Nuneaton, Warvickthirt, 
Jm. 21, 1836. 
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Sir, .EtUtm HaU,Feh.S,\9W. . 

Amongst Uw Yarious netliods of tntiniog the peacb-tre^ 
recommended by diferent writers on that subject, tnere la one' 
which I have not seen 'ax any author that 1 have read. A 
■hort account of it, with a sketch, was sent me a few yeim 
bock, by Mr. J. Seymour, the iuventor, at Carlton, near 
Snaitb, Yorkshire. Being convinced of its superiori^ over 
every other system I had seen, I immediately adopted it in as 
near a manner as I could with old trees, and in the following 
manner with all my young ones. 

A maiden plant must be cut down to three eyes, and three 
■boots being produced, the two lower ones are left at full 
Iragth, and the succeeding Spring the centre shoot is again 
cut down to three eyes. At the time of disbudding the trees, 
all the buds on the lower side of the two horizonttu branches 
are nibbed off, and buds are left on the upper side of the 
bnraches at a distance of from nine to twelve inches from 
each other. These are suffered to grow five or six inches, 
and are then stopped ; but still suffering the leading shoot 
to extend itself. At the second Spring pruning, the centre 
shoot is again cut to three eyes ; or, if the tree be very vigorous, 
five eyes may be left; two for each side, and a centre one 
for again furnishing leading shoots. The leading shoots are 
lud m in the fan form, nine or ten inches from each other ; 
t^ shoots on the leading branch are nailed to tfae wall in 
Summer, but after the Winter's pruning, they are tied to the 
leading shoots with strands of matting; thus keeping the 
space Between the leadine shoots clear, for the succeeditw 
Summer's shoots to be naifed in, where they get well ripened^ 
and mature tb^r buds for another crop. At the Winter's 
pruning they are cut to three or four inches, according to 
their strength. 

I visited Carlton in January, 1825, and I never saw more 
healthy and regular trees. Having occasion to write to 
Mr. Seymour lately, I requested him to give me some account 
of a particiilar peach-tree, trained in this way, which, at the 
time I saw it, I much admired, and the following is an extract 
fitm his letter. 

" This tree was planted in the year 1806, and has been 
under mymanagement to this present time, 1824. Itcovers 
just fbr^-five feet in length of a ten feet wall, which is re- 
gularly covered. It consists of forty-four prindpal leading 
Aoots, which are nailed in direct lines, at equal distances, 
in ^ &n fivm ; each of the leading shoots is rejpilariy 
fiimisbed with bearing shoots, at about twelve inches 
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asunder, from the stem to the extreme point, and all of 
them on the upper side. Iliere is one peculiarity in this 
STStem of monwement which is entirely new, that all the 
snoots at the Spring pruning, which bare the fruit the 
last year, excepting tne tenninal shoots, are all cut away, 
and the places supplied with young shoots for the present 
year's bearing. By this method we keep our trees regularly 
furnished wim young wood in every part of the tree, without 
having the least confusion, and every part gets an equal 
advantage of both sun and air, so that our fruit is lan^ and 
well Savoured, and I have not i^led of a regular and good 
crop of fruit for the Ust sixteen years. It is certainly the 
easiest and most regdar method that I have ever seen, 
and answers every purpose which gardeners have been 
aiming at ever since the peach-tree came under their observ- 
ation." 

When the advantages of this method of training come 
to be known, I have no doubt but it will be generally 
adopted. 

I am, Sir, Stc. 

C Duff. 

NoU. — If we understand the above description, then, the 
maiden plant bong headed down {^. 24, a), the first Winter 




will present two side shoots, and the upright shoot shortened 
to three buds (4) ; the second year at the end of Summer, there 
will be four side shoots, and six or more laterals (c) ; in the 
following Spring prunuig the laterals {d) which had been 
nailed to the wall, are loosened and tied to their main shoot 
(e), and the upright shoot shortened to three buds (/) as 
before. 

At the end of the third Summer the laterals will he doubled 
on the old wood, by one having sprung from the base of the 
shoot tied in (j%. 25. g), and another from its ejttremitj. 
(A) 
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In the pruning of the ToUowing Spring the laterals of two 
years' growth which had borne frait are cut off close, and the 
young kterala which had sprung from their base {Jig. 26. i), are 




loosened from the wall and tied down to succeed them ; the 
other laterals {k), are tied in, and the upright shoot short- 
ened (/) as before. 

Now, or before, the side shoots will have to. be headed down 
once, or even twice, so as to increase their number, and 
regularly cover the wall. The extent to which this practice is 
carried, will depend on the height of the wall, and the distance 
of the trees from each other; the ultimate object being to 
produce a &n form, as regular as possible, of permanent wood, 
with no young wood thereon besides what is produced along 
the spokes of the fan on their upper side, at about 12 inches 
apart, and the prolongation of the shoots. 



Art. IX. A Catalogue ^Ertae, in the CoUection o^Georoe 
DuNBAE, Es<j. F.R. S.E. 8tc ftofessor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Communicated by the Professor. 

Sir; 
I HATE sent enclosed with this a catalwne of the Erica; in 

my possession, that you may inset it, it agreeable, in the 
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next, or any subsequent Number of your Gardener's Maga- 
zine. 1 do not suppose that more than fi>ur or fiTe plants are 
wanting to complete the number; though of this I am not 
quite certUD, as some old plants have died this Winter, and 
1 have not yet had an opportunity of examining whelJier I 
have others to replace them. My heath-house forms the 
southern extremily of a range of bouses, extending in all to 
•omewhat more than 1 00 feet, and fronts the south. (^.27.) It 
has abandance of light, as it is lighted on all sides, with the 
exca>don of about nine or ten feet of a back wall, of the 
b^ht of nine feet. On the north I have a conservatory, fif^ 
feet in length, by eighteen in breadth, [a) Next to it is a vinery, 
twelve feet wide, and ei^teen or so in length (£]: then a small 
stove (c), and adjoining it the heath-house, [d) The form in 
front and at the extremities is somewhat of the following de- 
scription. (^. 27.) The glass in front in the conservatory is 




four feet and a half in height, and rests upon hewn ston^ and 
is, with the stone, about ei^t feet frata the sur&ce. The 
whole height is rather morq than fifteen feet. Ilie back wall 
u of bride, of the same hoght as the frtuit. The sashes, 
^ringing from both, meet m the centre, at the height of 
nearly sixteen feet from the surfece. If you are acquainted 
with any person here who could take a sketch of the whtde^ 
you shall be most welcome to obtun it at any time. 

I am much pleased with your Magazine, and think it coD- 
tuns a great deal of very usefiil information. If I have any 
information at any future time to communicate, I shall send 
it to yon with much pleasure. 

I am, &C. 
Aoie Parle, near Edmburgk, OeoROE DunbaIL 

Sth February, 1826. 

A. 6. AlopeciinHdei 13. ArtntiflarB 

I. Acuminata 7. Albeni 13. Aitwacula 

S, Acuta ^ 8. Amaoa 14. Aicherik 

* *""" 10. AnJromedcflor. r *" 

11. Arborca 



(• A|grG^sta 



r. rab. 16. AriMsta major 
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,a. Anurgeni 


D. 




19.Aiiitr>lis 




lag.Gracilii 


SO. Aurw 




130. Gmidiflon 


SI. Actea 


76.DSliniita 
77. Decora 






139. Qrendinow 


B. 


T8.Dabi>Mi 


H. 


S3. Bkccans 


79. Denia 


133. Halicaodw 


S4.fiandoiua 


80. DenticulaUL 


134. Hibbertb 


35. Baokrisalba 


82. INcteiuoBia alba 


13S. Hirta 


S6. Bartao major 


136. Hirtiflom 


n.BofftM 






SS. Bicolor 


84. Discolor 




S9. Biflora 


85. Divaricata 




lo. Bt&Dda 




140. Hybrid! 

141. Iforrida major 


31. Blandfordia 


E. 


95. BlKriit 


ST.Echiiaora 


148. nunor 




88. lupecfaa 


I. 


34. Bowi»D» 


89. EwerauB 


144. fmbedlla 


35. Bruniades 


90. Elata 


56. BucdniCirniii 


91. Elegaai 


143. Incana 


C. 


99. EloDgata 


146. loflata 


37. cm™ 






se. Calyciiw 




148. Inialsa 


39. CalmnacapitatR 








96. Eriocepbaia 


130. Irbyana 


■41. C«ne»cen* 


97. Erubescens 


151. iDcamata 


4S. Carmata 


9S. Ewerana pilou 






98. tupetba 


133.- mbra 


44. Cerintboidet major 


100. Exiutseiu 


154. Juliana 




101. Exradao* 


US.Jubiaoa 
K. 






47. Cemua 


103. ExertB 


156. Keonedia 


48. CwtiFoUa 


KM. EroM 


157. KHlmiflom 


49. Oliata 


F. 


L. 


SaCiDeres 


105. Fait«iata 




il. ClaiafloM 


106. Ferruginea 


159. LambertiB 


as. CliSbrdis 


107. F^ameoton 


160. Lanu^noia 


as. Coccinea 


108. Fimbriata 


161. Lawaonia 


54. Coloran* 


109. FUccida 


169. Leeana 


SS. Comom rabra 


no Klagellifornii* 




56. alba 


Itl.Flammes 


164. Linneana 


57. Concaro 


1I». Flava 


165. Linneana nipeitn 


SS. Condnna 


113. albida 




59. CoDferta 


114. Floribunda 


. 167. Longiflora 


eo.Coageta 


.115. Florida rubra 


169. Lucidi 


«I. Con^cua 


IIG. alba 


ea. Coronata ' 


tlT. Fonnota 


ITO. Lutes 


63. Ontata 


118. Fragrani 


171. Lacdflora 


94. Riperba 


lI».Fulgid. 


M. 




IBO.FWva^ 


179. Magnifica 


66. Cruenta 


isi.FuriWow 


173. HammoM major 


67. Cabica OMjor 


ISS. FsKicularu 


,74. minor 


68. mwor 


G. 


175. MaicuitacM 


69. Curviflora 


i93.Gelida 


176. MaiSbli. 


70.Cuu(»ia 


m.Qemmifm 


177. MaHoni 


71. Cyliudriea 


1S5. Glabra 


ITS. MelaDthera 


72. Cupmrim 


196. Glauca 




73. CeSblia 




- 180. MstulaAore 


Vol. I. No. 2. 


L 
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181. Moderta 
IBS. MollunmB 
185. Mi>nadelpti« 



pTffemr Dimbat't Erica. 

sse. PrimuliMdet S9i- SulpburM 



185. MonUna 
1S6. Mucoa 

1ST. MucTOuat* 



18B. Mundula 

190, Muicaiw 

191. MuUbiD* 
199. MirabJlii 

193. Motcbita 

N. 

194. NMolaiM 

195. Nimta 

196. Nitids 

197. Nivea 

198. NoIrHom 

199. Nudiflom 

O. 
SOO. ObcordsU rubra 

301. " 

90S. Odorats 



338. Procnmbent 

339. Pn^tendeni 

340. Pubetceiu majra 

Ml. mino 

948. - ' niiniii 

245. Pulcbella 

344. Pulreruleflta 
S43.PiiriaIu 
846. Purpum 

347. Pynnudalii 

348. Pomifeta 

349. PinM 
sso. Peti?a^au 
351. Pvrolfeflon 
333.Pmaiter 

Q. 
853. Qaadraiigulam 

R. 
SS4.RaiSata 



304. OHuU 
905. Oppontifblia 
40«. Oviita 
307. ObtusTolia 



311. Parrifltm 

312. PatcTMHW Du^r 

SI J.. ™™n. 

314.- 

316. Pateni 
316. PeduncutatR 
817. PeUudda 

318. Pendula 
81 9. Penotuta 
SScPerqucua 

381. nana 

389. Pecqucuudo 

835. Petiolata 
384. Peziu 
aS5.PhfMdw 

836. Phjticradei 
387.Picta 
3S8.PQ(Ma 
889. Knifblia 

330. alegam 

831. Plukenetia 
858. Pluntoia 
853. Pnecoi 
984. Pr^:tiaiu 
8S5.PnNt>iu 



959. RcgenDiiuni 
860. Retorta 

969. Roitella 
863. Rubella 
264. Ruben* 
865. RugoiB 

366. Rupeitris ' 

a 

367. Sainiburia 
B. SangiuDea 

869. Sanguinolenta 
370. SavUlea 
871. ScBbrtuMula 



373. Schollia 
9T4.Sebana 

975. SemtiTolia 

976. Semilata 



993. SewUiAora 

a 

894, Tasifblia 
995. Templea 

I 396. Tenella 
397. TeDuiflM* 

895. Tetragona 
S99. Thalictriflora 
300. Thunbern 
SOI. ThTinifblia 

308. Togata 
303. lYan^areai 
504. TricOi 

305. Tricolor 

306. Trosuila 

307. Tubifloia 
508. Tumida 

309. Trigona 

510. Tenuicfda 

U. &V. 

511. Umbellata 
?19. Urceolarii 
513. Ventricon 

314. VentricoM cocdnea 

315. albs 

316. ' Buperba 

3IT.- 

313. ■ 



881, Solandra 
883. SpecioM 
S83,S[dralii 

3B4. Spiimow 

985, Spuria pallida 



— erecu 



319. Venutta 
390. VenSx 
S91. Vemix cocdoea 
393. Versicalor 
393. Vcrlicillata 
334. Vestita alba 



- purpurea 



336.- 



599, Virideaceni 
330. Viridiflora 
351. Vifcaria 
W. 
333. Walkeria 
535. - ■ tu|>ertM 

Addenda. 
334.Triflora 
355. Tubiflora minor 
33«, Rotea alba 

337. GDa[Jwl<nd« 

33B. Spleadeni 
339. MoUii 
■ 340, ObbaU-urabellata 

341. Bankda purpurea 

342. F " 



B9. Struthiolsflora 343. Coocolor 
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Whert a Gardener ought to be lodged. 

I S4T. DepreMS erecn 349. Setace* 
348. Plouosa 950. Ariuatt 



Abt.X. On t/ie Evil Effects i^ a Head Gardener being lodged 

am/ vihere else than in his Garden. By a Common iSeose 

reforming Gftrdener. 
Sir, 

I HATE lately purchased your excellent work, the Encyclo- 
pecUa of Gardening, and also the Gardener's Magazine, both of 
which are exceedingly useful, more particularly to gardeners 
«t a distance from the metropolis. Indeed such a work as 
Um Magazine has been much wanted of late, and I hope ' 
will be well supported by gardeners; andl am ht^ipy, Sir, 
that in the above works you have so well pointed out the 
mora! and religious dudes of gardeners, with almost all other 
acquirements oelonging to their profession, to all of which 
I coincide with vpu; hut permit me, ^, to enquire whether 
the gardener in England, placed, as he is, in the housekeeper's 
room, — I say, whether he can there improve himself r I 
answer, — all that he can do there, admitting it to be an im- 
provement} is, — fae may read a little, play at cards, dance, and 
flirt with ladies' maids. But in some femilies of the first rank 
and respectability, the gardener is, as is the case at present with 
myself, a servants' hall inmate. Now, I ask again, Sir, as 
in the former cose, in what way a ^rdener is to improve 
himself there ? Why, if he is hail fellow, well met, with 
the inmates of this last apartment, his improvements are 
endrelv out of the question; bis amusements, or rather, his 
d^radadon, is faard at hand, — as drinking swearing, and low 
language, is as much to be found in such a pUce, generally 
q>eakiDg, as in Ae ale-house. 

There are many gentlemen, when hiring their gardeners, 
wish them to sleep in the bouse, to protect their propertv in 
the absence of the &tni]y ; would it not be much bett^, where 
diere is extensive gardens, with forcing houses, &c., for the 
superintendant of such to be placed in or as near to them 
as possible ? But it requires no more than common sense 
to see the absnidity of anv other arrangement than that 
of a proper house for a head gardener in the garden, where 
at l^t extensive forcing of ■ any kind is carried on : for 
instead of this being an expence, as genUemen may think 
it to be, it will be found quite the reverse ; for the man who 
takes delight in gardenitig wiU then be on the spot, where 
his chief bunoess lies, without trusting to unexperieneed 
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bands, wbidi is often tbe case with those pUced in siich 
<urcuin3tances as above described ; and gardeners are often 
led away by servants and lose their places, more through 
this than any other drcumstance. 

Having Sir, intruded thus &r on your notioe, I h<H>e and 
tmst that you and your numerous correspondents will en- 
deavour to impress on the minds of noblemen and gentl«nen 
the evil effects of placing their gardeners any where else but 
in their gardens. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

A Common Sense reforming Gardaier. 
Feb. 2d, 1B26. 



Art. XI. Catalcgue ^ the diffirmt Species t^ Palm culti- 
vated in the Stuvet of the Hacttuy Gardeii, Communi- 
cated by Messrs. Loddiqeb. 

Dear Sir, 
We return you our hearty thanks for your valuable Gar- 
dener's MagSizme, which we assure you has given us a great 
deal of pleasure. The whole plan has our unqualified ap- 

C' ation ; — we consider it to be just such a thing as has 
long wanted in this country. The quantity and varie^ 
of important matter it contains cannot fail to make it univer- 
sally acceptable. We are not aware of any thing that could 
have been better arranged. 

Being just now engaged in making out a new catDl<^(^ 
we enclose you a list oi all our palms. T^iej are the meat 
important part of our collection, and as nothing is put down 
but what really exists here, perhaps you may think it worth 
inserting in the Magazine ; at any rate you have our full 
oHisent tn make whatever use you please of iL 
We remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 
C LoDDioES & Sons. 
Hackaey, 
Utk ftbnary, 182b. 



P,ilm in 


tie 


Hachun Garden, 






Jamais. 


globou 




St. Vincenti. 


csr : 




D«n«w» 




Trinid«L 


nbor 




St. Vincents. 


icIerocMp* 




BtmiI. 
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ni^ra 



ipecHMa 
ipectabilii 
Baoirii guiftneniii 



CaUimu Diger 

Cariudcmca aaguitifbliB 
nnuuceiuU 
ladfolu 
palmBtB 

Corjota urcD) 

CSiuiuedorea Insraat 

Chanueropi eicelas 
gradlit 
guianeniii 

DUDulil 

Eemilata 

CooM flexuoaa 

nudfeTB 

plumoia 

Cory^im data 

dBoc- 

TnUe 

umbraculifen 

utaa 

Cycai drdnali* 

rerolnta 



(lubiuf 

orthocantboa 

poljBconthoi 

Dq)lothanium campettre 

Elak 



elanococca 



Elate sflTertrii 
Euterpe globota 



Mauri tiut. 
Bourbon. 



Bourtxui. 

Braai. 
INtto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Guiana. 



Trinidad. 

aylon. 

Mauritiiu and lodiao Itlea. 

St. Vincenti and SoutfaAmmca. 

Jamaica. 

Grenada and South A 



Trinidad and Rrazil. 
Nepal. 

South America- 
Gibraltar and Barbary. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Trinidad. 
Between the Tn^cs generaUjr. 



Incbui Iilandi. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and China. 

St. Vincent*. 

Trinidad. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Wett Africa. 
IkfonritiuB. 
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Qeoponia icfaottiMHi 
Gomutui ncchuifier 
HjrphEeite cud[:Jiora 

^ll^t■■"'^ borixHUcB 

gUucophjll* 
Licuala peltata 
LoDtMTi* gUuciu 



Mnuritui Sexuou 
Maxiiuiliuia r^ia 
SnocarpuB ^^h^rw 
I%ffinix acuilts 

dact^lifen 

fuimfen 

leoneno 

paludow 

pjgiDKa 

Rhephia flabelliformu ' 
8b1mI sdaiiioni 



gnuninifolia 

palmetto 

iVDbnculiren 

Sagiii pedunculatB 
niffii 
ruDijihii 
yiaiten- 



Sya^it 
llnnaxi 



paryiBon 

icbin cBirotoidci 
a cycadifolia 

fiiriuTHcea 

integrifolia faniiDa et m 

lanu^ntHa 

latifoliB 

pumila ftBiuina et mat. 

puogena 

pygmsa 

repanda 



Bengal. 
Upper Egypt 
Boortxin. 
Madagtacar. 



Ditto. 

MadagaKv. 

India. 

Trinidatl and Brasil. 

Central America. 



Sou til Africa. 

Florida. 

Ditto. 

IKtfo. 

South Afiica. 

Florida and Culu. 

IKtto 

Perua 

Florida and Cuba. 

South Africa. 

Cuba. 

South AGica. 

IKtto. 

New Holland. 

South AfHca- 
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Art. XII, On a nea> Verge Cutter, and Orange 7><6, invented 
hy Mb. Charles Mac Intosh, Gardener to Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart. M-P. and also on a nem Mode ^ preseroing 
Cmdtflomers, by ihe same, in a Letter to Mr. Mackay, of the 
Belgrave and Clapton Nurseries. 

Dear Sir, 
According to promise, I now send you theedging iron (fig-^8-) 
which I have described to you, and which I nope you wiU 




find to answer to my description ; of course some allowance 
will be made fiw the first trial, as men are apt to be prejudiced 
gainst new tools; but I can pledge my word, Uiat I will 
myself (notwithstanding my infimities) cut as much in one 
day with this instrument as I could in fonr, or I may say in fire 
days, with the instrument in general use^ any of my men 
are nrntit willing to do the same. In all cases, excepting when 
tberv is a long straiffht line to be edged, a garden line is 
unnecesary : where aline must be used it will perhaps be beat 
to place it so that it will run between the wheel and the coulter, 
or cutting part of themachine (a). A cert^n degree of pressure 
is necessary upon the handle where the ground is hard, and the 
kueed coulter (ft) may be used where the edgings are not 
veiy regular. When in use I have them dally sharpened, 
and the operator takes them out in his pocket in the mornin^^ 
and when one loses its cutting edge, he takes it o£F and 
places on another, and so on. 

The model of the orange boxes ( % 29.) I have also senL I 
hqpe you will approve of them ; you will observe that they are 
di&rent from Sir A. Hume's, or those used on the Continent; 
diey are tapered a little, which gives them a lighter appearance 
dian when made square. The advantage that this sort of box 
has over those in use is, that you can with so little trouble take 
them to pieces and examine the roots of the trees, remove old, 
and replace by fresh mould, prune the roots, see whether they 
are in a proper state, as regards moisture, &c. The last 
particular I think very material to thdr health, the ades 
L 4 
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finding down : you can, as often as may be judged necessan', 
paint or pitch the inside of the boxe^, which will, if properly 
attended to, make them last, if made of good wood, for twenty 
years. Another advantage they have over the boxes alluded 
to is, that you can take the trees out of one box and place them 
in others without taking them to pieces, which you cannot do 
with the others, as they are made uf strong framed posts so 
joined together that it is impossible to take out your trees; 
and besides, only two of their sides are moveable. In taking 
this box to pieces you have only to pull up the two iron bars, 
and gently pull out two of the sides (a) ; the remaining sides 
lift up. I generally fill up all the bottom of the tubs with 
broken brick, tiles, and turf for draining, so as to be level with 
the top of the bottom bars. 

If you think these two things worth Mr. Loudon's notice, 
you wdl paiticularly oblige me by sending them to him. 

I have been able to keep cauliflower for a length of time 
by cutting them in a dry day, stripping off all the leaves, and 
then burying them among bog mould. The idea first struck 
me in Scotland, from considering that bog mould was 
antiseptic, and capable of resisting putretacdon, particularly 
if excluded from atmospheric air. 1 covered some heads of 
cauliflower in July, under the rubbish taken from tlie bottom 
of an old pea/ stack, and in November following, found them 
still fit for use. I pointed out to your brother some this year 
at Stratton, that had been laid up six weeks,, and still good; 
this I was, in consequence of the long drought, obliged to do ; 
and for weeks it was sent to table, and found as good as if 
newly cut : it is necessary to wash them well, as th^ are 
▼eiy btadi when taken out. 

I am, dear Sir, 8cc 

Chables Mac Intobh. 

Stratton Park. 
NaotMber 29> 18S.?. 
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Art. XIII. On the Semunera/ion ^ Gardeners. By I. P. 
BuRNARD, Ebq. of Eden C^?, Holloway. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE taken your first number of the Gardener's Magazine, 
vrith which, on the whole, I am tolerably pleased. I did in- 
tend to have sent you, as I promised long ago, a plan and 
specification of a master gardener's house, se»J-rooin, and 
office; such a one as appears to me suitable for gardeners, 
fioffl 60 to 1 00/. per annum, exclusive of board wages, &€•> and 
which might be varied for salaries above and below that sum : 
but yesterday I had occasion to dine with a brother architect, 
where one of the company related some thingii respecting 
the way in which gardeners are remunerated, that quite 
altered my determination ; and I now think that to begin by 
givinff a plan of a house, before first acertalning that the 
intended occupant is able to make use .of it, would be little 
better than an insult to his feelings. 

I respect all industrious men, and would have them all 
placed in comfortable circumstances; but I particularly re- 
spect gardeners, because, as far as my experience goes, there 
is no class of rural operatives, or masters, whose moral cba* 
rdcter stands so high, and whose remuneration is so low. If 
we take a carpenter, bricklayer, mason, or smiUi, and com- 
pare the wages usually paid ^em through their ^prentice- 
■hip, and while they are journeymen, with the wages of a 
gardener during these states of progression; and compare 
also their intellectual state, the difierence between the two 
classes is almost incredible. A bricklayer who cannot write, 
and who has not the least knowledge of figures, or geometry, 
receives &om five to seven shillings a-day, as the common 
price given by master builders. A journeyman gardener in 
one of the first nurseries, who has gone through a course 
(^practical geometry and land surveying ; has a scientific know- 
ledge of Botany, and has spent his days and his nights in 
reading books connected with his profession, gets no more 
than two shillings or two and sixpence a day. The Hoi- 
ticnltaral Society, it is true, very humanely give 1 4 j. to 1 8s. per 
week; butyou may recollect, m thespnngof 1824, that an 
Irish lad working in Jenkins's nursery, was summoned before 
the Mary-U-bonne police magistrates, to provide for an 
ille^timate child, and being required to allow the mother 
two or three shillings per week, assigned as a reason why he 
could not afford it, that his wages were only 10s. perweek! 
The magistrate would not believe him ; he had but a small 
plot of a garden, he said, but he paid the gardener who 
ilid it up 4s. a day : this unfortunate lad, therefore, had the 
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alternative of paying the money, going to prison, or nutrning 
the girl ; in the simplicity and goodness of his heart he chose 
the utter. A woe may be pronounced against the gardener 
who marries so prematurely ; and it would be well, to have 
written upon the large gates of the Horticultural Society's 
garden at Chiswick, something like what Dante inscribas oa 
flie portal of A^: 

" Ijuciate ogni amor vol che entrate," 

or otherwise establish within them one of those " Bottefffae 
cbe hanno per frontespizio' — Qui si castrano i Ragazzi Gtar- 
diniere a buon mercoto ! " 

With respect to master gardeners, to what class of gentle- 
men's servants, is there so much confided, and so little paid ? 
Not to mention the general care of the kitchen garden and 
pleasure ground, it often hf^pens that a gardener has 
two or three hundred men under his direction for executing 
improvements. The work of all these men, or their time, he 
has to measure, or to calcuUte ; and perhaps 60/. or 80L a week 
passes through his hands for their payment ; while he has not 
more than as many pounds a year for himself. Is there not 
something very extraordinary in this ? Would any mercantile 
man or manubcturer consider it safe to entrust so much 
power in the hands of a man so ill paid, and consequently 
so exposed to the temptation of dishonesty ? Yet how seldom 
do we hear of gardeners felling short in their accounts. So 
rarely does that happen, that I do not recollect of a single 
instance ; this must be attributed to the high moral character 
of gardeners, which may be traced in part to the recluse way 
in which they are brought up, and in part to the nature of their 
profession ; even Bailins, or as you atll them, Agronomes, are 
more apt to deviate from the moral principle than gardeners ,* 
probably Scorn the influence of attending markets, to which, it 
may be said, every person going as a buyer or seller, goes 
with an intention to deceive, more or less, the person he may 
have to deal with. 

However, I am deviating from my purpose, and, I fear, 
weakening the force of what I have to say. ~ It is briefly this ; 
one of the richest if not the very richest nobleman in England, 
has just parted with his gardener upon the subject of wages. 
This gardener, it was stated where I dined, is among the most 
intelligent of those of your country ; he went to the situation 
about seven years ago,- and besides doing the common 
routine of a nobleman's gardens, he laid out an immense 
park and pleasure ground, from his own designs ; and that in 
such a way as to ^ve uaiverBal satisfiwtion. Tlie place, in 
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abort, IB talked of, and we all know bow proud Mr. P. is of 
the share he had in the architecture of the house. The 
gardener went there on wages which he felt to be low ; but 
which he trusted would be rused as he di^Uyed his talents. 
With the most honourable feelines he declined asking fin: an 
advance while the great works heliad in hand were going on,, 
least it might be considered as a sort of threat to leave in the 
midst of them ; but when the whole was completed, he then 
respectfully represented to his employer that he found great 
di£Sculty in supporting himself, his wife, and three children on 
for^ pounds a year, and eleven shillings a week board wages, 
for be had no perquisites, not even milk or a pig. The 
magnificent and generous nobleman, not more rich than 
pious, after several weeks' consideration offered an addition (^ 
12L a year. Such is the liberality of a man who is said to 
have upwards of 100,000J1. a-year. I make no reflections on 
the subject, but I think it is a fit case to be recorded in the 
Gardener's Magazine fi>r the benefit of its practical readers. 
Had this gardener not been an honourable minded man, and 
aithnsiastic in his profession, he never would have gone on 
for so many years with such extensive works, and with so 
paltry a remuneration. But he was wrapped up in the plans 
be was executing, and &ncied that while erecting a column 
to his own fiune as a gardener, he was also laying the surest 
foundation for an increase of salary, and, in short, for rendering 
his situation comfortable and permanent. At the moment, 
however, when he thought of beginning to reap the fruits of 
his labours, he was politely swept away from the place where 
be had spent his best years, and made his greatest exertions; 
and the small increase of salary that was denied him was 
more than included in the wages of his successor. Had this 
gardener not been an honest man, he might, out of the 
tnousands a year that passed through his hands, in the mul- 
ti^ious payments of &om 250 to SOO men weekly, easily have 
helped bimseltl Is not such treatment enough to tempt men 
to dishonesty ? and is it not astonishing that gentlemen, when 
they hire servants, do not take these things into account In 
adjusting their remuneration ? In a word, there is no class 
of servants so ill paid as gardeners, and none, who fi^m their 
general good conduct, and the long study and attention 
required to excel in their profession, deserve to be so well paid. 
But I am confounding general views with the relation of a 
particular case, and shafi, Uierefore, conclude for the present, by 
expressing a hope, that this case will teach them — never to 
trust to the gratitude or generosity of their employers for that 
which they are entitled to receive from them as matter of 
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right. But you shall hear from me again on this sul^ect 
before 1 send you any plans of gardener's houses. 
Yours, very truly, 

I. P. BUKNARD. 

Formota Cottage, HoUoteay, 
lOA February, 1826. 



Art. XIV. On the Beurre Spence and other tiew Pears, and 
on the art of' keeping Fruit. By W. Bkaddick, Esq. P.H.S. 
ofBoughton Mounts Kent. 

Dear Sii", ■ 
1m the account of new pears planted by me on Caxheath, 
as published by you in the first number of the Gardener's 
Magazine, there is an omission of the word Spence, after 
the word Beurre. As it cost me much trouble to obtain 
possession of a bud of this fine pear, I feel desirous that this 
omission should nol go uncorrected, in order that the pear 
may be more generally known : the ihore especially as it has 
ripened well on espalier and standard trees, both in Surrey 
and Kent, which inclines me to think that it will prove a 
valuable acquisition to our fruit growers. Its history is as 
follows: — About seven or eight years ago, when I was Just 

Sling to undertake my annual journey to the Continent, for 
e purpose of collecting buds of new fruits, my much 
esteemea and valued friend, Roger Wilbraham, Esq., hap- 
pened to call on me ; in the course of conversation we spoke 
of the advantages which posterity would derive from the 
labours of those horticulturist£ of the present day, who are 
now employed in raising new fruits, through the know- 
ledge which is pretty generally disseminated of the sexual 
intercourse of plants. Mr. Wilbraham saiA, that it would 
be advantageous to discard all the bad, and to make a 
judicious selection of a moderate number of good table 
fruiu ; the time, labour, trouble, difficulty, and ezpence which 
would attend the bringing this matter about, owing to the 
' many thousands of new miits yearly coming forward, was 
then spoken o^ as it is supposed that not more than two or 
three per cent of any number of new fruits raised firom seed, 
turn out to he superior in goodness to the parents from 
whence the seed is derived. Mr. Wilbraham then su^ested 
to me that I should ask such amateurs of new fruits as I 
might visit during my intended journey, which of all the 
fruits raised by each individual were esteemed the best, and 
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confine my collection to sorts preferred. Upon my after- 
wnrds putting this question to M. Von Mans, profenor of 
chemistry, agriculture, and rural oeconomy, st the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, who had raised 80,000 new pears, hevery 
lacooically replied, " Monsieur Braddick, that depends ' on 
taste;" o&riog me at the same time, with a grace peculiar 
to our continentnl neighbours, a pinch of snuff out of an 
ele^nt box, which he said was presented to him by the luDfr 
of n^rtemberg, for a new pear which he had raised, and 
named la Roi de WiirtembeTg, on account of that king's 
liking iL I then asked him, if his own taste was called upon 
to decide the question, to which of all his new pears he 
would give the preference ; he immi^iately replied, with much 
vivacity, " The Beurr4 ^)ence," and added, " this fruit, I» 
my taste, is inestimable, and has no competitor." 

1 obtained from the learned professor a letter addressed to 
his gardener; he at the same time gave me leave to take 
buds out of his garden, which was fourteen miles from 
Louvain; upon my presenting M. V. M.'s letter to his gar^ 
A«tKX, a Walloon, I found great difficulty in making him un- 
derstand me ; he, however, readily gave me buds ; but, as it 
appeared two years after, upon my fruiting those buds in 
England, the pear which he named Beurr^ Spence turned 
out to be the Gros Dillan, another new pear, very fine, and 
very large, fit for an espalier. Upon discovering that I had 
not yet got possession of the Beurr^ Spence, I went to 
Louvain again, and at length succeeded in establishing that 
pear in England. As soon as I fruited it, I sent 5[>ecimens of 
the fruit, with a great many other new pears, to the Horti- 
cultural Society. Mr. Turner, the under secretarv, pro- 
nounced it to be the very best of all the new Flemisn pears 
yet raised ; to which I have to add, that I accord with professor 
Van Mons and Mr. Turner, in my opinion of its merits, it 
being in my estimation the very best table fruit that we at 
present possess, for its season, which is from the middle of 
October to the middle of November. - 1 gave buds or grafts 
of this pear to Mr. Young, Me. Gibbs, Mr. Kirk, Mr. 
Ronalds, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Masters, Mr. Knevett, and many 
other nurserymen and gardeners, of whom I presume plants 
by this time may be had. 

As I do not like to send you a barren letter, I herewith 
forward you specimens of two other new pears, which have 
heretofore been exhibited by me at a meeting of the HorU- 
culture Society. 

Beurr4 Pentacost (Good. Cond.) 

Poire d' Ananas. This pear is nearly allied in appearance 
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and flavour to the Present de Maliaw, aod Pssee Coltnar. The 
twopears now sent grew against a west wall, ia my garden 
at Thames Ditton, in Sunre;. (Excellent. Qmd.) 

I have kept back those pears as long as I cooveniently 
could, in order to ttr the keeping quality of the fruit agaimt 
the Poire d'Auch, heretdbre our best keeping pear. A 
specimen of this last I send, that you may compare them 
together. It is scarcely treating these pears with &ir play, 
to tumble them about before tasting, at this season dl the 
year, as such usage is almost certain of deteriorating thdr 
flavour, by bringing ou fermentation into their juice, which 
will render them mealy. To keep fruits well, they should 
be preserved in an equal dry temperature, under the fer- 
meuting point, from wlience they should only be brought 
just at the time of using. This my experience teaches, and 
acting upon this princi^e, I have prepared the fruit room in 
my new habitation, for my choice keeping fruit, thirty-two 
feet under the surface of the earth, in the solid dry rock ; 
the foundation bdng . laid thir^-three feet and a half above 
the level of the spring in the well, a few yards off. The 
stone which was quarried out of these three stories of cellars, 
was all used in the building, and cost less than en equivalent 
of bricks at fifteen shQlings per thousand. 

Respectfully, I am, 

Dear Sir, &c. 
Bougkton Mount, John Braddick. 

March 1. 1826. 



Art. XV . Remarks on the Constitutwn and Adminislratian of 
the London Hortiadiural Society. By a Fellow of the 
Socie^. 

Sir, 
I coNORATULATE you Very sincerely on the undertaking a 
Gardener's Magazine, whidi, if conducted with common 
care, and some spice of hnpartiali^, will be as amusing as 
instructing to amateur gardeners like myself. I am not given 
to authorship, and have some hesitation in putting pep to 
p^)er, when I consider that it is to be printed; but the feet 
i^ you have won my heart by the remark in your fi[rst num- 
ber, on the laying out of the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of Chiswick ; if the term " laying out" may, with any 
thmg Uke decent prOTriety, be implied to such an arrangement 
of straight walks and kidney-sh^>ed clumpB, as are displayed 
in tbis garden of the richest and moat . highly patronized 
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sodSy in England. I have a deal to say on the subjea <rf 
the sode^, and I hope that I shall have the good fortaoe 
from time to time to be permitted to occupy s spare page or 
two in your Magazine. The society has dcme and inU do 
mach good ; but, like most of these companies and societies 
it has the seeds of its own corn»)tion within it — " there is 
sonethtng rotten in the state of^ Denmark." I trust that 
notwithstanding you are a member, you will hear both sides, 
and freely admit the remarks of each. 

The greatest benefit and the greatest evil to the concern is 
the secretary; benefit, becauseheisindefiuigableintheestablisl^ 
ment and management; tiis whole time, care, and attention is 
devoted to the furtherance of it ; but then comes the evU — the 
society receives the benefit of his care, time, and attention for 
nothing — and this to me is a great eviL Shall we not fall into 
the same error as other societies who have been patronized 
by tionorary secretaries ? Is not the society accepting too 
much ? Seeing how rich it is, would it not be much wiser if 
all its officers, except those whose services are professedly of 
an honorary nature, were paid ? The objection to the con- 
trary is, that when this is not done, the individual has clalnis 
cm It, which, from being undefined, are always dangerous. 
How can the difierent members with any grace gainsay the 
wishes of one who has done so much for them ? How can 
the distribution of this patronage, or the donation of that 
packet of seeds, or that plant, be denied to him who has been 
such a benebctor? As for as I am convinced, and as my 
knowledge goes, I should say, that though Mr. Knight was the 
king, the secretary must, to all who dabble in the arrougemeot 
ofthe interior, be considered as the " viceroy over him." Is he 
not omnipotent in the council — in the committee of drawings 
— in the garden committee — and in short, in every thing? 
Suppose hun to give c^^ence to any member, to whom is that 
member to complain ? Will the council venture to decide 
against the secretary ? 

Now you must not bncy for a moment that I am di^- 
dined towards our secretary, or the sode^, — far fiom it I 
only mention these things for the benefit of the former, and 
the well being of the latter. At present it b going ou swim- 
mingly. Government, it is said, has, or is about to bestow, a 
lai^ sum e-money for the furtherance of its objects; and, aa 
tliis is the case, the concern belongs to the public in some 
measure; and as such, all difficulty or delicacy as to observ- 
ation is removed. It has been a matter of as much surprise 
as regret to find, that with such a vast annual subscription — 
and a subscription of some thousands of pounds for the 
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gftrdcD, it has been thought necenaiy to go a hewing to the 
govemineDt: let that, however, pass; but if the money is 
got, at all events let us see how it is spent. 

I shall not overwhelm you with too much at once ; but 
think you will agree with me that a great deal has been spent 
in objects which are not quite within the spirit of the 
meaning of the charter ; or, what is of more consequence, 
the meaning or wishes of the subscribers. I ttiink it certunlj 
never waa intended to form in the garden a botanical col- 
lection. And is there any occasion for it when we have Kew 
and the Linniean Society? As for the introduction of new 
and beautiful Bowers, that is quite consistent with the original 
foundadon ; but that a large part of the fiinds should be ap- 
plied in sending collectars to all parts of the globe, to 
Canton, Columbia, the C^ie, &c. I think it quite beside what 
the original founders meant. 

There is another very questionable poinL I am an ori- 
^nal subscriber. Well, it has been determined to establish 8 
garden on a larger scale than the first, and a particular sub- 
scription for it was set on foot. This was not done at a 
General Meeting, I believe ; at least I, as a subscriber, was no 
par^ to this, as Ikr as I know. 1 o those who subscribe to the 
gardens there are particular privileges attached ; they may have 
plants on application. They give tickets to view the garden 
to their friends ; in &ct, they are a " privil^ed class," and I, an 
old subscriber, am turned into the lower orders, and am no 
longer a member of the society ; and I must either do what 
my circumstances do not conveniently admit of, or I must 
remain in my degraded state. It is true, I continue to have 
the right of going to the garden myself; but when a friend 
asks me for a ticket, I am obliged to confess I cannot give 
one. Wby not? is the answer; Mr. So and So has as 
many as he likes. There I am driven up into a comer, and 
obliged to confess that 1 am only one of the poor members, 
and cannot assist him. The same as to the distributions. 

In short, the London Horticultural Society has ceased to 
be conducted on liberal principles for the benefit of horticul- 
ture; and its main efiFbrt^ are directed to its own agrandiz^ 
ment; in some respects to the positive injury of horticulturists, 
by paralysing the efforts of individuals. Whether this will go 
OD, or whether the enerj^ of some individuals will lead to a 
general reformation of the system of management, it is im' 
possible to foresee. But this much 1 think, you and most of 
the practical gardeners in the neu|hbourhood of London, who 
are fellows, wDl agree in, thai a reformation is highly necessary, 
I am. Sir, &c 

A Fellow of the Society. 
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Nate In/ the Gmduiior. — The author of the fbrN^oing paper 
will excose us for having omitted so much of what he had 
written. We should not have inserted his letter at all, bad it 
been the only one received on the subject ; but as there seems 
among many practical gardeners in the neighbomrhood cf 
London a spirit of dissatisfaction with the socie^, whether 
wall or ill grounded we do not pretend to say, we consider it 
onr duty to attend to it; more particularly as it is practical 
gardeners who are the chief readers of this Magazine. Dis- 
cussion on the subject can never do harm, and may do good. 
We perfectly agree with the writer on the subject ot an unpaid 
secretary; out we questioii much, if any secretary, however 
well paid, would have rused the society to the same degne 
of eminoice that has been done by the present one. It is 
only just, therefore, that he ought to be gratiGed, in return, 
with as great a share of power as is consistent with the 
d^ni^ and safety of the society. To the friends of hor- 
ticulture, the most interesting point is, the question whether, 
according to their present plan and proceedings, this ao- 
ciety will be able to get income su£Scient to go on with for 
many years. A plan, we think, should have been adopted, 
whiiji would not nave involved so great an annual expence. 
No sodety, in our opinion, should interfere with any thing 
^t can be verv well or better done by individuals; and on 
this principle, if that in question were to limit itself to absolute 
ntilitT, its business would be very simple, and not very ex- 
potsive. In the first place, there would be no occasion for 
an extensive garden ; for we feel well assured that the only 
real good to oe done by this part of the establishment, is to 
bring together all the varieties of fruits and culinary vege- 
tables now scattered over the country, and form complete 
descriptive catalogues of them. A few acres enclosed by a 
good wall, and a vinery of 150 feet in length, would have 
Seen more than sufficient for this purpose. There is not 
another point in the whole circle of gardening that would 
not have been much better done by individuals than by this 
or any socie^ whatever. For example, to procure plants 
and fiiiits frx>m abroad — offer handsome premiums for them. 
To propagate and disseminate them when received — give 
tbem to the nurserymen. To ascotain any point by ex- 
periment — state the desideratum, and the reward you will 
nve fer the best account of the result — trials will be made 
vy several, and instead of one result you will have a dozen. 
No ecperimental discovery of much importance was ever 
nude by any society. The great strengtli of a country, whe- 
ther poutically or sciendfically, is founded on the energies 
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of (he individuals who compose it, and, therefore, any 
mraanre which has a tendency to repress individual energy, 
and induce a reliance on others is injurious. Of (his nature 
is all mooopoly, and we tbink the ht^cultural society attempt 
too much in this way ; from the one extreme of sending out 
botanical collectors to every part of the world, to the other 
of supplying gentlemen with practical gardeners. We con- 
aider the latter point, indeed, as so utterly at variance with 
the dignity of the society, that we are astonished it should be 
persisted in. An institution with " His sacred Majesty" as a 
patron, and emperors and kings as members, to keep aa 
office for servants I And while all this is being attend^ to» 
the gardening comforts of the laboring classes b totally ne- 
glecud. {See Art. I. p. 101.) 

But we would not confine a (^rand, central, horticultural 
society, like that of London, to bare utility ; we would wish 
it to have a splendid garden as an additional ornament to the 
metropolis, and a first-rate specimen of the art of garden- 
ing. This, once done, could be kept up at such an annual 
expence as it might reasonably be expected would be raised 
by the ordinaiy income of the socie^ ; but independently 
altogether of utility or splendour we thmk it very questionable 
if the present system of embracing so many objects both at 
hfHne and abroad, can be continued for many years longer. 



Abt. XVL Mtrii^aetas <^ Communications which want o/" 
room precludes our inserting at le/iglh. 

The authors of the following papers are requested to ex- 
cuse the Conductor for the liberty he has taken in presenting 
their communications in an abridged state. There is not on? 
of them that would not have done credit to its writer and to 
the magazine if printed at length ; and some of them were 
actually put in type for that purpose ; but want of room and 
the disadvantages of delay have compelled us to follow this 
course. 

1. On the Caltivation of Gourds and Pompions. By Mr. 

Henbt Gray, Ganiener, Camberwell. Dated December 

12th, 1835. 

Ma. Gray's employer had lived a good deal in the Weat 
Indies, and there acquired a taste for using the different va- 
rieties of edible gourds, as a substitute for our common 
culinary vegetables. Mr. Gray plants in the paths between 
asparagus uds, and lets the vines run over uiem ; and he 
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omsideTS that their large leaves do f[ood to the aspamguB 
nx>ts by protectiog theni from the sun, while the tall 
stems of the asparagus afibrd a shelter to the ieaves of 
the gourds. Last summer's extraordinary drought, had 
burned up, on his graveUy soil, the cabbages, peas, tur- 
nips, &C. by the beginning of August, and had he not been 
Erovided with gourds as a substitute, the &mily must have 
ad recourse to market. The ser\-ants disliked tnem at first, 
but soon came to like them better than summer cabbage. 
He therefore reconunends, especially where the soil is liable 
to be burnt up In summer, planting the vegetable marrow 
and other Cucurbitaccte as a reserve crop. 

Note. — Totheabovewemayadd, that the tender tops of all 
the edible ;^ecies of cucurbitaces, boiled as greens or spinage, 
are a lully more delicate vegetable than the mitt. It mast m 
worth something to gardeners and cooks to know that either, 
or both, may be used for this purpose, when scarcely any 
thing else can be got. 

2. On the CultiTation of the English and American Cranberry 
and the Water-cress, at Bretton Hall. By Mr. Cbristie 
Duff, late Gardener there. Dated December SOth, 
1825. 

The beds are made across a bank which slopes to the 
south, and the plants, instead of being shaded, as is gener- 
ally recotntnended for diose planted in gardens, are fitUy ez- 
pmedto the sammer's sun. The advantages to the Jrutt 
are obvious. The beds are six feet wide with two-feet trenches 
between them, through which passes a stream of running 
water. The sloping situation renders it necessary to run a 
small line of puddle along the lower edges of each bed, as 
high as the surface of the peat, to prevent the escape of the 
water. By this, and other obvious arrangements, the water 
circulates from trench to trench, entering at the top and passing 
off at the bottom of the declivi^. Very sandy peat is used. 
In winter the water is kept low, but in summer it is raised as 
high as the suriace of the beds, and so as occasionally to 
flood them. Abundance of water Mr. Duff considers as 
essentially necessary to the success of this plan. 

Tlie cresses, it will be easily conceived, are grown in the 
trenches among the running water; a little sand being laid 
along ibem to promote their rooting. The sub-soil of the 
whole bank devoted to ..this mode of culture is a retentive 
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3. On the Management of newbf-imported Orange and Lemon 
trees. By Mr. Wiluam A^ooke, Gardener at East Ham, 
Surrey. Dated Jan. 95th. 

The trees, as soon as received, were immersed half way 
up their stems in water about 64° for twelve hours. They 
were then potted, their stems wrapped round with soft haj^ 
bands, Irom the root to the bud; the shoots Iram these buds 
cut down to three eves; and finally the pots plunsed uito a 
bed of nearly spent aimg, made up m the vinery. They were 
r^ularly watered morning and evening, and the hay-bands well 
moistened every time ; the water usea was of 65°, the tempe- 
rature * of the bouse. In ten days they all b^in to push 
vigorgusly ; excepting one plant, which was neiUier steeped 
in water, nor wrapped round with hay-bands, and which re- 
mained a month quite mactive, while the others had produced 
shoots from four to eight inches long. Heat and proportionate 
moisture, Mr. Moore concludes, are the grand agents of 
vegetation. 

4. An Axount ^ an ExpertToenty which serves to sham that 
Hot-house FJues may draw very well witAoui terminating in 
an upright Shajior Chimney. By Mr. Matthias Saui, of 
Lancaster, Inventor of Saul's Fruit-gatherer {Encyc. ^Gard. 
$ 1347.) and other Machines. Dated Feb. 7th. 

Mk. Saul's green-house flue always had the worst draught 
in frosty weather, apparently from some defect in the upright 
chimney. As an experiment, he made an opening into the 
fine, and made a wood flue sixteen inches long (fy 30. b), 
" I found," he says, " the smoke came out with great force and 
ran along the ground (e), and none came out at the chim- 
ney (y). I thensupposed mychimney (/} mustbetoo smalL 
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Ttherefore made a wooden fiue, ti> fix on the sixteen-inch 
piece, when it completely stopped the smoke. I then fixed 
It in a sloping direction (g), when a little smoke came out ; 
I then took it completely away, as I was convinced the six- 
teen-inch Sue answered the b^L I have made a stop to put 
on the sixteen-inch flue, as the chimney draws well when it is 
not &06ty weather, and no smoke in the least comes out at the 
tube {b) when it is not &ost." 
S On ihe Winter Management of Bees, In/ a Clergt/man, in 

Morayshire. Communicated hy Miss Ann Dinqtaij.. 

Dated Feb. 9th. 

In a severe winter, bees are for the most part asleep, 
aod do not eat much of their honey; in a mild winter they 
are in motion, and eating, and have not an opportunity of 
renoi^ting their stores fi-om flowers. Keeping these facts 
in view, and the winters in Morayshire being remarkable 
for mildness. Miss Dingwall's friend put his bees to rest in the 
month of October, by Burying them in a peat-stack; and did 
not restore them to motion till the willows were in blossom, 
m the following April. The success was most complete, and 
the practice worthy of imitation in other districts, by placing 
the hives in cold ^k cellars, or ice-houses. 

6. Historical Notice <^ two Varieties of the Garden Pea. By 
Mr. T. H. Masters, Eden Nursery, Stoke Newingtun. 
Dated Feb. 35. 

Master's Imperial Marrow Pea was raise<l a few years since 
by Mr. W. Masters, seedsman, Canterbury. Among some 
green marrow-fet peas which he was saving for seed, he 
observed one or two very different from the rest, which were 
carefully preserved, and they have proved a valuable addition 
lo our list of peas; they are hardy, and grow about five feet 
high ; their size, dark green colour, and richness of flavour, 
wul always recommend them at table. 

The lyaxirfKtaghfs Marrow Pea was raised by a gentleman's 
gardener, in the vicinity of Sittingboume, Kent, and is a 
newer variety than the preceding one. This pea attains 
nearly the same height as the Blue Prussian Pea, but never 
higher; — in all other respects, even to the shriveily appear- 
ance of the seed, it resembles the very excellent pea raised 
by the inde&tigable President of the Horticultural Society. 

7. On the Cidtivation of Pear Trees Jiff Perry. By Rus- 

TicuB, of Kent. Dated Feb. 25th. . 
. RuSTicDH observes, that in many orchards, containing apple 
and pear trees, the apples will be found cankered and uih 
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healthy, while the pears are sound und vigorous. The pear, 
he says, is naturally less capricious than the i^iple, both in 
regatd to soil and situation. P'or this reason, he susgests, 
that pear trees, especially those kinds whose Emit is adapted 
for perry, should be more frequently planted than at present. 
In every orchard he would ha\'e botli apples and pears, in 
such quantities as to admit of making the fruit into cider or 
perry ; and as the pear crop ofUn succeeds when the apple 
crop fails, when cider could not be made, perry might be had. 

8. Remarkable Specimens of Pceonia Papaveracea, Madras 
Citron, and Magnolia Conspicua, in the Gardens of Wornt- 
Uybury^ in Hertfordshire. Communicated by Sir AJbraham 
Hume, Bart. F. R. S. H. S. 8ec, the Proprietor. Dated 
March 18. 

Pasonia Papaveracea is in a house 16 feet long, 10 feet 
Wide, and 8 feet high, and is entirely filled with the plant, so 
that its circumference may be estimated at 39 feet; and it would 
be still larger if the tree had sufficient space. There are on 
it at this time 6S0 buds. 

The Madras Citron is 21 feet in height, and 15 feet in width, 
trained on the wall and partly on the glass roof of the con- 
servatory. It bore last year between three and four dozen of 
fruit, some of which weighed above five pounds. 



Magnolia Conspiciia (fg. 3 1.) is 20 feet in height, and spreads 
'20 feet oil the wall, and 5 feet above it. It requires no protec- 
tion, and produced a year or two ago above 900 flowers ; this 
yfiar 730 are coming out. 
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Art. I. Stf^emaiK Botam/. 

Condi Linnai Syttema Veeetabiiium, editio dechna-texta aunaite 
CuBTio Sfrknoel. Vou. 1.&2. Gottinga, 1S25, Sto. 

1 HE physical sciences are generallir supposed to depoid 
almost entirely upon the powers of human observation for 
their perfection and final developement , and it was formerly 
admitted as an incontrovertible axiom, ' that philosophical 
induction or metaphysical classification had little or no effect 
upon the actual amount of ascertained facts, or, which is the 
same thing, upon the elements of science. It has been a 
common belief that the classification of natural objects had no 
other end than that of forming a sort of index to the science 
of natural history, and that systems bore the same relation to 
sciences as alphabets to languages. With regard to botany, 
the description of a plant, with a detail of its qualities m 
medicine or art, actual or supposed, was the utmost which 
was attempted by the most celebrated writers, and it certunly 
was never by such persons lor a moment supposed that an 
acquaintance with the mutual relations and affinities of the 
vegetable kingdom, would in any degree influence the dis- 
covery of new objects. But the experience of modem times 
has shown that directly the reverse of this opinion is con- 
sonant with &cts, and that so long as tlie mind remained 
occupied in no other manner than m the acquisition of new 
plants, without knowing in what way to appreciate their re- 
spective peculiarities, discoveries continued to be mode slowly, 
and to be of litde value when made. As soon, however, as 
botanists arrived at the art of arranging, upon philosophical 
principles, the materials which they possessed, their attention 
was strongly directed towards supporting their respective 
systems by the.addidon of new ol^ects and of new facts. 
M 4 
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llwir minds were excited by the hope of DadiBCorered fimns, 
enabling them to fill up chasms which, ther oould not &il to 
perceive, existed m the most perfect methods known to them; 
and the strenuous investigations instituted on this account, 
naturally brought them acquainted with an abundance of 
subjects, the existence of which the imperfection of their 
previous knowledge could not. have led them to suspect. 
Thus we perceive, that during the roace of more than ^500 
years, firom the creation of the world, to the time of Ceessl- 
pinus, a period during the greater part of which botany was 
an humble art, neceasuily, rrom its intimate connection with 
the wants of mankind, the study of physicians, the whole 
number of recorded plants of all descriptions scarcely 
equalled the quantity now produced, under the auspices of 
science, by the investigations of a twelvemonth. Thia will 
be placed in a stronger point of view, by a ^ance at the 
history of botany up to the appearadce of the work which 
stands at the head of this article. 

In the early ages of the world, the science which is now called 
botany, consisted of a collection of namn, and exceedingly im- 
perfect descriptions of plants, either entirely unarranged, or 
combined according to their supposed qualities in medicine, 
or in human economy. The first race of botanists were, there- 
fore, physicians, or mere simplers, who cared for no classification 
beyond that which enabled them to arrive at a knowledge of 
the powers and effects of the few herbs which were imported 
for pbarmatnr, or which ^ew in their vicinity. Even after 
the revival of learning in Europe, the same ideas were enter- 
tained, and a proportionate progress was made in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The second race of botanists, or those 
who existed after the dark ages of Europe had passed away, 
weje the commentators upon the writings of the first race; 
men of some learning, indeed, but in the deepest ignorance of 
the subject they undertook to illustrate; — monks, whose prac- 
tical knowledge extended not beyond the walls of their mo- 
nastery, and who depended for all the information they found 
necessary to their purposes upon the assistance they could 
derive from the few copies of the Arabian physicians which 
their own ^r their monastic libraries might chance to possess. 
Science, in the hands of such men, would, it may be easily 
believed, retrograde rather than make advances towards im- 

firovemeat So that up to the time of Vincendus Bel- 
ovacensis, who has been called the Pliny of the middle ages, 
and whose Speculum Quadripartitvm was published in 1494i, 
the second volume of which is devoted to the subject of Natural 
History, it may be safely afBrtoed that no prepress whatever in 
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Bodem tiinet bad been mitde in botany ; the whole of thEc 
author's materials having been borrowed trom Aristotle, Dios- 
coridts, Isidores Macer, Plin^i Avicenna, Plateari us Actor, 
oitd Cassins Felix, an obscure writer, whose works are lost. 
But the practical ignorance of the monks was not the onlyevil 
which impeded the advance of physical knowledge. They 
vere in many instances deplorably unlearned in tbe languages 
from which they borrowed their opinions. With Arabic, Ute 
only source to them of new ideas, they were in most instances 
imperfecdy acquainted ; and the decree of knowledge which 
they possessed, even in the Greek langui^ was so low, that 
tbey were led into the commission of continual errors, even in 
translating the tables of classical writers into the dreams of 
themselves. Another, and a more serious consequence than 
the decline of science, was the result of this deplorable state of 
botanical learning, which, as a modem writer has jusdy 
observed, was so desperate, that it is not more surprising 
that it should ever have arrived at such a condition than that 
it should ever have been extricated from it. By a frequent 
misinterpretation of the Arabic writers it not unfrequently 
came to pass tiiat properties were ascribed to plants whid 
vere directly the reverse of those which the original auth<ffs 
attributed to them ; a curious instance of which occurred 
with respect to the cinnamon. This was for a long time con- 
sidered a deadly poison, in consequence of Nicolaus My- 
repsicus, a Greek physician who flourished in the thirteenth 
century, having translated Darsini, the name given to the 
cinnamon by the Arabians, by the word a^amxov. 

Hie time, however, arrived, when some truly learned men 
undertook the exposition, not only of the blunders of tb^ 
contemporaries, but of the ignorance of those original authors 
in whom a blind confidence had ibr so many ages been re- 
posed. Tlie bold attack of Hermolaus Barborus upon Fliny, 
and of Nicolaus Leonicenus upon Serapio, and the Arabian 
writers, the one published at the end of the fifleenth century, 
the latter at the commencement of the sixteenth, put an end to 
die delusion under which the world had laboured for so long a 
time. The^e men fearlessly tore the mask from before the 
fitce of the impostors of their day, and boldly suSceeded in 
convincing the world that the ignorance of antiquity had been 
mistaken for the experience of ages ; and a new impulse 
was given to the pursuits of naturalists, not only by these 
writers, but also by the declaration of CoQemdi, an earnest 
defender, indeed, of the originali^ of Pliny, that *' turn 
satis esse ad kerbariam perdiscendam tradendamque, htrbariot 
acriptores Ifgere, plantarum videre pictwas, Grceca vocabula 
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inspictre, mqgittri tmius verbis addidam astt ted natieot MOft- 
taHosque hominei inteiTf^are oportere" 

At thiii period n new era in botany may be said to have 
vomnienced. The trammels of the scboob were shaken off, 
and men began to consult their own understandings, and to 
trust to their own experience, and to the previously nnopened 
volume of nature tor the materials of science. Accordingly 
we find, from Otho Brunfets, who diud in I5S4, down to 
Csesalpinus, the earliest botanist who introduced a system- 
atic arrangement into his writings, and who died in 1602, a 
long succession of authors who may be generally called 
original, and whose labours had been gradually adding to the 
number of known plants, in such a degree that the summary 
of their discoveries, as we find them recorded in the History 
of Plants compiled by the Bauhins, and published in 1623, 
cannot be estimated at a lower number than 5000 ; of which 
more than 600 were then for the first time described ; a verv 
considerable number if compared with the slow prepress which 
botany had made up to that time. 

At even this date, however, it is scarcely possible to consider 
botany to have attained the rank of a science ; and it was not 
till after the splendid labours of Morison and Ray that it 
finally assumed, in the ele^nt Institutes of the indefatigable 
Toumefort, published at Paris, in three volumes quarto, in 
1770, that rank which it now holds among the sciences. Thu 
work, compiled with great care, and adapted to the system 
peculiar to its author, must be consiidered the first Speciet 
Plantarttm,- and from the perfect manner in which it was exe- 
cuted, affords distinct evidence of the number of plants known 
to botanists at the end oftheseventeeth century. The plants no- 
ticed in this work amount, the corallines being excluded, upon 
a careful calculation, to about 8800. But Toumefort, who 
was little solicitous for the distinctions of species, having ad- 
mitted a vast number of double flowers and slight varieties 
into his list, it is necessary to make a considerable deduction 
from the whole amount of his names on that account, in 
order to obtain a just view of the number of species known in 
his day, as compared with what 81*6 esteenred species by 
modem botanists. The number thus to be deducted may be 
estimated st one-third ; so that the species really known to 
Toumefort appear to have been some where about 6000, 
incliuling both pluenogamous and cryptogamous vegetation. 

Now let us trace the progress by whicn this stock of know- 
ledge was acquired, and see how far our position is supported 
up to the end of the seventeenth century. In the Holy Bible 
it has been ascert^neft, from the investigations of ^rengel, 
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that there are 71 plants noticed by name, which generally 
are such only as were applJcaUe to tlie purposes of man; 
and viewed in this light, the number, as compared with those 
known to the early heathen writers, is &r from inconsiderable. 
The Homeric Flora amounts to less than SO species ; that of 
Hippocrates, in the year of the world S6S0, to 274 species ; . 
and of Theophrastus, who is supposed to have flourished 
abont the same time, to something less than 500 species. 
Dioscorides, who, it b most probable, lived in the time of 
Cleopatra, more than SCO years later than Theophrastus, 
notices 600 plants; and finally, Pliny, in the seventy-fourth 
year of the Christian era, compiled, from an examination of 
more than two thousand volumes of Greek and Roman writers, 
an account of nearly 1000 species, the result of the investi- 
gations of more than forty centuries. In the succeeding 
fourteen hundred years, we liave already seen that the pro- 
gress of botany was so slow, that if an increase of 500 
species b allowed to have taken place during that long 
period, it b as many as can be possibly made out to have 
been discovered. But the two next centuries, when the 
knowledge of plants was assuming a scientific form, produced, 
after making every allowance xot repetitions and spurious 
^>ecies, upwards of 4500 new plants, a number more than 
three times greater than had been ascertained in all the ages 
of the world before. 

But if we find this (pinion confirmed by the experience of 
the ages anterior to Toumefort, how much more strongly is 
it supported by the evidence of modern times. In the first 
edition of the Species Plantarum^ pubhshed fitly-three years 
later than the first edition of Toumefort's Institutes, the 
number of species amounts to 7300, and so extraordinary 
was the advance of botany under the auspices oS Linnaeus, 
that in a few years more it was found that 1 500 plants could 
be added to the Ibt Fulteney, indeed, makes only 7S00 in 
all ; but in thb he must be mistaken. 

The number, however, of species described by Linnaeus, 
even in hb latest work, is by no means to be taken as the 
standard by which the actual state of knowledge at his time 
b to be measured. It b well known that his notions respect- 
ing i^cies were peculiar' to himself and it must also be 
supplied that the difficulty of adapting the halMescribed 
species of his predecessors to hb system, operated with him 
in some d^ee in inducing him to neglect their labours, 
in cases in which hb own Knowledge did not chance to be 
such as confirmed thek opinions aim descriptions. For this 
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reason he often ooVitted the discoveries of Tountefort, whom 
he also viewed, and with justice, as his most powerful 
riral. But the most remarkable instance of his oversight 
is to be found in the lower orders of T^|;etables ; an obvious 
ecample of which is afibrded by Fuugi, of which he 
notices in the most perfect of his works^only 93 species^ 
at a time when Micheli had described nearly 800 specnes <rf' 
Agariciis, or at least of Pileate Fungi, peculiar to Italy alone. 
For this reason, it follows that a just criterion of the number 
of plants known in the days of Liimraua can by no means be 
formed from consulting that writer's works alone; if, on the 
' contrary, we take into account his omissions, and deduct from 
the Institutes of Toumefort one third for garden varieties which 
are improperly ranked, as species in that work, we shall be 
justified in fixing (he number of species atitoally described in 
works of bolanj at tJie time of Linnieus's death, !n the year 
1778, at the following numbers : 

Detcribed in the second edition or the Spede« Pluitanim uui 

theMMiCiuM ..-.--. S800 

• in the InititutesofTouniefbrt (not noticed by Liddbub) 1000 

~ in Micheli, and other authors upon ciyptogamoui 

plantt(not noticedby linneui) - - - looo 

in tne wotki of Hernandu, I^m, Morisoa, Ray, Bnuhin, 

ftc. b«ng other not taken up or confounded with 

othen bf lioDceuB - . . ~ . . soo 

makins the whole number of plants, of all kinds, actually de- 
scribed at that time, amount to ll,600orin round numbers 
to 12,000 species. 

From the time of Linnaeus to the present moment the ad- 
vance of botany has been so prodif^ous, that the namber of 
spedes of plants of all denominations now known cannot 
be estimated at a sum short of 100,000. The elegance, 
and the classical form bestowed upon the science by the 
labours of the learned Swede, and by the more philosophical 
principles of Jussieu, and of the French school of botany, have 

given to the study of the vegetable world that rank among 
le sciences which its actual importance dejnands. Princes 
and potentates have become its patrons, and nobles its 
professors ; vast sums have been expended in its support by 
the governments of Spain, of France, of the various German 
States, of Denmark, and of Russia; and in Great Britain the 
private munificence of individuals has am[^ compensated 
(or the indifference of the government. The advantages 
arising from such powerfiil aid have not disappointed the ex- 
pectations entertained from them ; and the rapid progress of 
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the science towards perfection has amply justified the patron- 
1^ it has received. 

Having premised thus much, we now come to a consider- 
ation of the work before us. Professor Sprengel has long 
been known as a botanist, more deeply learned in the litera- 
ture of the science than any person liviuf. His Historia Rei 
Herhariffi, one of the most useful antf excellent works the 
world ever saw, has proved him to be an accomplbbed 
scholar and judicious critic. Indeed, the learning and 
acumen displayed in that curious production, have rarely 
been equalled in any branch of literature. It is owing, 
perhaps, to this psFticular direction of his studies, that Pro- 
fessor Sprengel's reputation as a philosophical botanist has 
not kept pace with his celebrity as a scholar. While the 
work to which we have alluded, and some similar subjects of 
antiquarian research hnve given him a claim to the very highest 
place in the class of critical botanists, it cannot be concealed 
that his Introduction to Botany, and to the Study of Cryp- 
tt^amous Plants, have hitherto fixed him in a much lower 
rank among practical and philosophical botanists; a rank 
from which neither his labours upon Umbellifene, nor the 
work under consideration, are, we feel bound to say, cal- 
culated to elevate him. 

We are fully sensible how important are any attempts to ex- 
tricate botany from the disorder by which it is now embarrassed, 
and we admit, most willingly, that the world is obliged by 
almost any attempts to bring the contents of the innumerabla 
botanical works which have appeared within the last fifteen 
ye.irs into one view. Even the abortion of Romer and 
Schultes was in some degree useful; and the unpretending 
nomenclature of Dr. Steudel is of the utmost value ; but wbai 
we place the vrark of Professor Sprengel by the side of De 
Candolie's Prodromus, the difference is too striking to allow 
us to overlook iL 

I'he difficulties of any undertaking of the kind have now, 
however, become so great, that the utmost indulgence must 
' be shown to any work possessing one half only of the merits 
\i( Professor Sprengel's. It is, indeed, deUgbtfiil to see a 
niiin, fast hastening into the vale of years, and upon whose 
head the suns of more than sixhr summers have alr^y shone, 
boldly undertaking a labour which appears too migb^- to be 
accomplished in the longest life. 

{Toheeoitiimed.) 
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Aht. II. GarderuHg and Indigenous Botam/, 
It was our intention in this number to have comnienccd a 
r^ular analysis of the difierent works enumerated in our 
tbnner article of this title ; with the addition of Dr. GrevOle's 
■work, before inad^-ertentlv omitted. ■ But we were then in 
hopes that onr Hortus Britannicus would have been pab- 
lished before this time. This not bebg the case, the delay 
afibrds us the opportunity of including in the Hortus aU 
the species in the hitherto published numbers of the periodttal 
works alluded to, and therefore, any &rther notice of them 
at present is unnecessaiy. We have only to introduce to 
our readers the work of Dr. Greville, and some remarks on 
the Botanical Register and Botanical Magasne. 

1. The ScottUh Cryplogamic Flora. By Robert K. Grbtille, 

LL.D.&C. MacwshUn and Stewart, Ediab.; and Baldwin, 

Cradock, and Joy, Land. Svo, 

It has been already stated, that one of the objects of the 
Gardener's Magazine Is to form a continued record of all 
that is new or interesting in the periodical botanical litera- 
ture of this country ; and to render such a record a kind of 
perpetual supplement to the work now in preparation by 
the Conductor of this Magazine, under the title of the En- 
cyclopaedia of Plants, and an abstract of it under that of 
Hortus Britannicus. As these works will not only contain 
alt the cultivated plants which have been from time to tJme in- 
tradnced into our gardens, but will also comprehend the whole 
extent of the British Flora, including the lowest tribes of 
cryptogamic vegetation, it is impossible to omit a reference 
to the above truly admirable work of Dr. Greviile upon the 
cryptogomous plants of Scotland; a work which may be 
honestly designated as so excellent, that nothing can be 
found to compete with it in the whole range of indigenous 
botany, except the new series of the Flora Londinensis; 
whether we consider the importance of its critical discussions, 
the accuracy of the drawings, the minuteness of the analyses, 
or the unusual care which is evident in the publishing de- 
partment. After expressing this opinion, we are sure the 
work will need no further recommendation with the public. 
2. Botanical Regitter and Botanical Magazine. 
The following remarks have been sent us by a Corre- 
spondent 

" To those who bind up botanical periodical works in the 
order in which they are published, it matters not, if two 
pages of text are given on the same lea^ as it offers no In- 
convenience beyond that of throwing one of the plates to 
the right hand instead of the left; but those who prefer the 
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classical arrangement to the numerical, will find an insu- 
perable obstade to their plan, in this union of two species, 
unless the two species happen to belong to one genus, or to 
ceneni closely allied. In two instances, however, which we 
nave observ^, of this deviation from the general rule in 
the Botanical R«^ster (viz. pp. 7S0. and 947.}, this is not 
the case; and consequently, in a classical arranranott of 
the volumes in which they appear, two species of the four 
must, of necessity, be misplaced. 

" Notwithstanding the laboured kind of defence which is 
set up at fbl. 2005, of the Botanical Magazine, the sub- 
scribers to that work have quite enough to endure, in meet- 
ing with so many plants which have Been before figured, m 
modem works of acknowledged accuracy, without their being 
presented with repetitions of the same plants in the Botanical 
Magazine itself; and whether every such repetition is accom- 
panied with an apolojgy (as at fol. 981.2313.2543, Stc.), or 
is foisted upon them without one (as at fol, S508. 2555. 2596.), 
they are, in this respect, to say the least of it, paying for a 
portion of matter which they ought not to be charged with." 

The same correspondent regrets the prevailing prc^>ensity 
for the change of botanical nomenclature without sufficient 
reason, and instances Acacia Conspicua changed to A. Vestita. 
Bot. R«^. p. 698. 



Art. in. Tramactiont of the Hortieubural Society of London, 
Vol.V. BuImer&Co. 1824. 

{Continued from page li.) 

67. A Note on the Peart called Silvanga, aitd particularly on the 

Sihange Verte (Green Silvange). By ' M. Charles Francis 

Piirard, of Manjouay, near Veidun-sur-Meuse ; Cairesponding 

Member of the Horticultural Society. Read March 2. 1824. 

The name is derived fi*om a hamlet on an antient road 

leading to tVeves. There are four sub-varieties of silvanges, 

the early, the yellow, the long, and the green. The green is 

the best ; all are rather tender, and require a good soil and a 

sheltered situation to ensure handsome and good fruit. 

6S. On the Preparation of Stratoberry Plant* for early Forcing. 

By Thomas Andrew Knight, uq. F.R.S. Ac. President. 

Read March 16. 

Qardeners have two methods of preparing strawberries for 
fbrdng; one is to put the plants in pots a year or more before 
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they are set into the hothouse ; another is, to lift them at onoe 
fi*om the open garden with balls of earth, pat them in pots, and 
immediately begin to force them. The latter method is ge- 
nerally [»«ferr«], as least expensive and troublesome. It is 
also Mr. Knight's method. In the course of his paper on the 
subject, Mr. Knight combats the opinion "that the minute 
fibrous roots of a plant, like its leaves, are organs of annual 
duration only." Willdenow and some others have affirmed 
this, but we believe it never was the opinion of pracdcal gar- 
deners, at least in this country. 

69- On Tran^Ainiitig Peat for earlu Cropt. In a Letter to the 
Stcretary. By Mr. Darnel Judd, F.H.S. Read March 26. 1884^ 
Mr. Judd has been in the habit, for tlie last thirteen yean, 
of transplaadng his first crop of early peas, and also his first 
of large late peas. He generally sows in January in pots, and 
transplants Irom the b«nnning of February till the b^inning 
or middle of March. The peas are turned out of the pots» 
and about two inches of the bottoms cut off, before the plants 
are separated. In parting them care is taken to keep them 
in \.a&a of about four or six plants, which are inserted in 
trenches, in rows, in the usual manner. A row planted in 
this way on the Sd ofFebruaiy was, on the 1st of March fol> 
lowing) three inches high ; while another by the side of it, 
sown in the natural way, and which had made its appearance 
above groond before the others were planted, were very little 
more than one inch high- Peas will come earliest in poor 
light soil, hut the best crop will always be on light rich soiL 

70. Some jfccount of the EdiUe Frtatt of Sierra Leone. Drami 
up by Joseph Sabine, Elsq. F.R.S. &c. Secretary, from the 
Joumsl and personal Communication of Mr. George Don, A.L^. 
Read March 18. 1823. 

Mr. George Don, who was sent out by the Horticultural 
Socie^ br toe general object of collecting plants and seeds, 
happened fortunately to reside, some weeks, at Sierra Leone 
in the season when the fruits diere, were for the most part in 
perfection. He arrived at Sierra Leone on the 18th of Feb. 
1 8Stf, and quitted the colony on the 1 1 th of April following 
and his information, added to that of Mr. Brown of the 
Banksian library, and some previously published documents, 
hasenabled Mr. Sabine to give some accountof the following 
fruits of Sierra Leone and its vicinity. 

Sarcocephalus esculentus, a fieshy fruit, the size of a Aill 
grown peach. The plant grows vigorously in the stove, and 
IS readily increased by cuttings. Plants of it may easily be 
procured from the London nurserymen. 
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Anona Senegalensis, the African custard i^le> about tbe 
size of a pigeon's egg. 

Adansonia digitata, monkey bread; ihiit large, obloDg, 
farinaceous, tasting like gingerbread. 

loga biglobosa, loctist tree; the pods contain a farinaceous 
substance enveloping the seeds, similar in flavor to the monkey 
bread, and eaten by the negroes. 

Country cherries ; the Rpeeies producing them unknown. 

Anisophylleia laurina, monkey apple; the size of a pigeon's 
egf^ and in flavor between a nectarine and a plum. 

Vititi CKsia, country grapes ; small, austere, and acid ; the 
plant in some degree herbaceous. 

Country currants, resembling elderberries ; the plant pro- 
bably an Antidesma. 

Ficus Brassia, in memory of Mr. William Brass, a coU 
lector in 1782 and 1783, who sent it from Cape Ccwst A 
larae fruit, like the white isdua fig. 

Small fig, species not known. 

Psidium pyriferum, wil(^ guavas, rather smaller than the 
guavas of the West Indies. 

Spondias myrobalanus, hc^-plum ; the tree like an ash ; 
the fruit the size of a wallnut ; in taste and consistency not 
unlike our common plum. 

Partnarium excekum, rough-skinned plum; a timber tree, 
with fruit like the imperatrice plum, in size and sh^)e; the 
skin rough and gieyish, and the pulp dry, farinaceous, and 
insipid, 

Parinarium macrophyllum, ^nger bread plum ; the fruit 
twice the size of the last; grown on a very handsome shrub. 

Chrysobalanus ellipticus, small pigeon plum, about the siz«^ 
of a large damson, 

Chrysobalanus luteus, yellow pigeon plum ; shaped like an 
Orleans plum. 

Sugar plum, of the size of the bullace plum, growing on 
a plant which throws out roots from its stem, from the height 
of upwards of ten feet, like a mangrove or a pandanus, by 
which singular character it may be dutinguished at a consider- 
able distance. 

Vitex umbross, black plum ; the tree resembles the horse 
chesnut ; the fruit was not seen by Mr. Don. 

Carpodinus dulcis, sweet pishamin, a climbing shrub, with 
fruit resembling a lime. 

Mammea Africana, mammee apple; a lo% timber tree, 
witb firuit the size of a man's fist, and of equal excellence 
with the West India mammee.' 

Pentadesmabutyracea, butter and tallow tree; a timber tree 
Vol. I. No. 2. v 
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with irait about tJie size of the numunee, which when opened 
^ves out a yellow greasy juice, of a stroDg tuipentioe flavor, 
mixed by ^e natives with their food. 

Clirysophyllum macrophyltum, and oboratum, star tqiplei^ 
like those of the West Indies. 

Tonsilla pyrifbrmis, a iruit like a Bergtonot pear, of ** ex- 
traordinary merit." 

Pomegranate, said to be an excellent fruit, but difierent 
from the genus Punica. 

Sterculia acuminata ; the seeds are considered as pouessing 
the seme virtues as Peruvian bark. 

Tola, seeds used like those of sterculia. 

Codarium acutifolium, two varieties ; velvet and brown, 
tamarind ; the &rinaceous substance contained in the pods is 
used as food. 

Bromelia ananas, the pine apple. 

" AfzeliuB says that pine apples grow wild, and are also culti- 
vated by the natives. Mr. Don states that they are lo abundant 
in the woods as to obstruct the passage through them in every 
direction ; they grow vigorously, and bear fruit abundantly. 

" The proAuion inwhich those plants are found both in frequented 
and unfrequented places, sanctions the opinion which is commonly 
entertained in the colony, that they are not of foreign origin, but 
indigenous inhabitants. This is conlrnry to the doctrine of sci- 
entific botanists, who hold that pine apples have been carried from 
America into Africa and Asia ; yet it is difficult to conceive how 
such an exotic should have so established itself as to have assumed 
all the habits and characters of a native in those regions, and m«e 
especially that it should have sported in them into varieties (as is 
the case more particularly in some parts of Asia) so remarkably dif- 
ferent from any that are known to exist in the countries of which 
alone they are supposed to be the original inhabitants. 
" Two sorts of pine apples are cultivated by the colonists at Sierra 
Leone, one called the white, and the other the black pine apple; 
they are not so large as those produced in England, but have a 



superior flavor. TTie wild varieties are numerous. A very plea- 
sant kind of wine is made in the colony from the juice of this 
fruit." P. 462. 

From the above list, compared with that of the wild frnits 
of Sierra Leone in the report of Dr. Afzelius to the African 
Society, it appears that Mr. Don had observed more during a 
visit of a few weeks than Dr. Afzelius during a residence of 
several years ; a circumstance highly creditable to the indus- 
try of Mr. Don- Besides these native &uits, they cultivate in 
the colony all the best of those grown in the West Indies. 

So ample a list of fruits from one spot, may at first damp the 
ardor of those who hope to see all the exotic fruits of the world 
grown in this country; but when once it shall be as common 
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to cover three or four acres of ground with a glass roof, as 
h 19 now to cover a few square yards, a Sierra Leone orchard 
will be a matter of no difnculty. The original expence being 
once incurred of covering an acre, the after management, 
excepting fuel, will be litde more expensive than that of a 
flower-garden. 

?!■ Directioiu for the Manapmenl of the Hotkovte Fire-ploMi, 
that are cfmUrueted wUk Souiie Doort, and Ath-jiit Regulen. 
By Williain Atkinson, Esq. F.H.S. Read April 6- 1624. 

This is a valuable practical paper, and ought to be maturely 
studied by all those that have the care of hothouse fires. In 
abridging it, we will endeavour to give the sense as completely 
ss possible. 

After the fire is lighted, the fireplace door should be kept 
close, and no more air admitted by the ash-pit door than u 
necessary to make it burn briskly, — not violently, — because 
that increases the waste of fiiel, without increasingtheheoL At 
all times the air that is necessary for blowing the fire must be 
admitted by the ash-pit door, or r^iBter,1n order that it may 
get heated in passing through the fire to the flame. When air 
is admitted by the fire-place door, it will generally rush over 
the fire into the Sue, without-being heated, thus tending to 
cool the flue, instead of heating it. 

When the flue is properly heated, and the fiiel burned 
nearly to redness, scarcely any air need be admitted by the 
ash-pit door ; in most cases the fire will bum with what air gets 
through the crevices in the iron work. The damper shoul^- . 
also be put in as ^ as it can be, so as onl^ to keep the fire 
just alive, and prevent, as much as is practicable, heat escap- 
ing by the chimney. The object is to generate heat in the fire- 
pbce, just as fast, and no faster, than it is required to be given 
oat by the flue, for maintaining the temperature of the house. 

Equal quantities of coal and small cinders keep up a steadier 
fire than either alone. Before adding fresh fiiel to the fire, 
pash that which is unconsumed towards the farther ends o. 
the bars, and apply the fresh fiiel immediately behind it, so 
as to fill up the space close to the fire-place door. When fresh 
fiiel is thrown over the surface of a hot fire, it produces an 
immense volume of smoke and blacks; when added in front 
of the fire much of the smoke given out is consumed in pas»- 
ingover the part ignited. When fiiel is thrown to the fbrther 
end of the fire, or into the throat of the flue after the fire has 
burnt low, and the fine is hot^ " the heat of the brick work 
distils gas out of the coals; this gas gets into the flue, and 
when toe fuel ovet the fire becomes inflamed, if the flame be 
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dravn into the flue it ignites the gas thitt has been there gene- 
lated, and causes an explosion ; this ousht to be particularly 
attended to, va an explosion of gas in the flue may destroy a 
valuable collection of plants in a moment." P. 469. 

It is a common practice with gardeners and others, in sup- 
plying fiiel to furnaces, to draw tiie live coals to the front of 
the nre-ploce, and apply the fresh fuel beyond ; the proper 
practice, it will be observed, is directly the rererse. 

Applying the cold fuel next the door, tends to prevent the 
door from warping with the beat of the fire. When not in use, 
all the external parts of a furnace ought to be cleaned and 
oiled to prevent rust. Apply your own hands to the handles in 
opening and shutting, and not the spade or shovel as is fre- 
quenUy practised, and very injurious. A short ^ade, and a 
snort rake wholly of iron, are all the tools requisite for the 
garden Itumace. 

72. Oh Forcing Gr^et, at pradiied in Denmark. In a Later to 
the Secretary. By Mr. Peter Lindegaard, Gardener to Hii 
Majesty the King of Denmark, at the Palace of Rosenburgh, 
Corresponding Member of the Horticultural Society. Read 
July 17, 1823. 

The object of this paper seems to be, to prove that fine and 
well-flavored grapes may be produced by means of horse- 
dung and tan without the assistance of fire; and that when 
grapes are forced slowly in this way so as to ripen about the 
middle or latter end of September, they possess the property of 
keeping till March or April following. The sorts Mr. Linde- 
gaard prefers are the white Chasselas, and the Frankendal. 
In bis soil he introduces old rubbish, farriers' parings of hoo&, 
horns, bones, &c. and ovster-shells. A pit within Uie house is 
filled with fresh horse-dung; sufiSctent air is given to allow 
the steam to escape, and aKer some time when the dung has 
settled, it is covered with tan about a foot thick, and the 
bouse shut night and day, excepting during sunshine. 
Nothing is said about fresh supplies of dun^ but these, we 
conclode, must be added as circumstances require. In 1 822, 
Mr. Lindegaard commenced forcing in this way on the 19th 
of February, and on the 14tbof Juksome of the Frankendal 
berries turned black, and, by the beginning of September, 
they were fully ripe. Such as were intended for winter use 
he kept on the branches till the 20th of October ; some of 
the bunches, weighing two pounds, were fit for use on the 
8th of Apnl 1823, the date of his paper. 

Mr. Lindegaard has observed, that grapes forced in large 
houses seldom attain so dark a colour as tnose which are ripened 
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in smaller houses, or frames where the fruit can be more 
■£Fected bv the sun's rays. To remedy this defect in a wide 
bouse, he has for some years past put boards under the trellis 
in the vineries, placing them at such a distance from the vines 
ss that the grapes can hang free. The result is, grap<^ of almost 
OS fine a colour as those in the smaller houses, and toe boards 
assist in ripening the wood. 

73. On Fig-4reet, and an Account of their Cuhivaiion in a F^ 
houie in the Garden^ the late Earl of Bridganaler at AthriiQe 
in HertforAhire. By Joseph Sabine, Esq. F.R.S., Ac. Secre- 
tary. Read March 16, 1824. 

Three plants of the brown ischia aretrained against aback wall 
oFa narrow-hoDse, upwardsofsixty feet long. Fire is usually 
applied about the c^ of January, and a similar climate to that 
of forcing cherries attempted. T^e first crop of fruit b^ins 
to ripen early in June, and lasts till the middle of August The 
second crop extends from the middle, or some period between 
that and the end of-September, till Christmas. Thus a supply 
of figs during upwards of six months is obtained. 

In October 1825, the conductor saw this fig-house, in 
which was the remainder of a good crop. Young wood was 
pretty equally distributed over the whole of the bacK wall. 

74^. Noiicet of Communtcatiom to the Horticultural Society between 
May 1, 1821, and January 1, 1822, of nkieh separate Accounts 
have not been publithed in the Trantaetiont. Extracted from the 
Minute Books and Papers of the Society. 

Mr. Thomas Fleetwood, of Dunnington near Alcester, 
hastens the maturity of grapes on open walls by the foUowiiw 
method. Before the vines are out of flower, he brifigs eadi 
bunch into a perpendicular position by a thread attached to its 
extremity aud fastened to a nail in the wall, caretiilly confining 
the young branch with the bunch thereon, as close to tlie waJI 
as possible. Fixed in this way, they ripen a month earlier than 
when left to hai^ in the usual way. 

T. Patherus, £^q. destroys insects on apple and cherry trees, 
by rubbing with fresh green leaves of foxglove (digitalis pur- 
purea). 

C S. Dickens, Esq. has constructed a bot-bed for forcing 
cucumbers, as follows. " Instead of rorming a solid bed of 
dung, as is usually done, he constructs four orick piers, (me 
foot and a half high, and nine inches square, to support a two- 
lidit frame. Two pieces uf timber, lour inches square, are 
laid from pier to pier at bock and front i on these is laid a 
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pUtfonn of boanb on inch and a half tbick ; these, are pta»- 
tered with neats* dune* which wlien dry, is covered two inches 
thick with good mou^ and the frame is pUced on the piers. 
Under the centre of each light, a bushel of mould is laid, form- 
ing a hillock. After this the lights are put on, and linings of 
hot dung applied all round, the interior space remaining nol- 
low. Id two days, the bed is fit for use ; if the heat is bHind 
to decrease, a wheelbarrow full of iresh dung is added, and 
shaken up with the linings, and well watered. In order to 
confine the heat, the whole of the linings are plastered with 
neats* dun^ by which means a temperature is obtained of 
from 75 to 80 a^;rees. A bed which was thus made on the 
3d of February, produced on the 30th of March, two fine 
cucumbers measuring 13 inches in length." P. 491. 

Mr. John Anderson, gardener to the Earl of E^ssex, at Ca- 
shiobury, grows celery m trenches six feet wide and one foot 
deep, Inserting the pUnts in rows across the trench ; a method 

Ceralljpractised by the market gardeners, In the neighbour- 
d of Edinburgh. 

M. Pronville, of Versailles, finds that certain beautifiil 
varieties of rose lose their improved colours, and return to 
their primitive state, when kept on their own roots. He 
therefore gratis them on stocks of wild rose, which besides 
placing the flowers at an agreeable height from the ground, 
retains the variety In perfection. 

Mr. John Meams, gardener to William Harbing, Esq^ at 
£3iopden Court near I^minster, grows early cucumbers io a 
pit (j^-SS.) the walls of which (a) are of <^)en wicker wmrk. 




I here is a cavity under the bed (c), into which the steam 
from the dung lining is admitted ; posts of iron or iitone (&) 
support this tied (tQ, which is made of slate, stones, or tiles, 
while the cavity between it and the sides of the pit nre closed 
below with slabs of stone (e). The pit Is heated bv dung 
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liaings (/}, inclosed bv walls {g), and k^t dry by drains 
(A), and by a gutter to tne sashes (i). The plants are inserted 
in a bill (k), and gradually earthed up in the usual manner. 
This pit is much cheaper than Mc Phail's, especially if the 
retaining walls {g) are omitted. 

Mr. John Nairn, gardener to lliomas Forbes Reynolds, Esq., 
of Carshalton, has grafted cactus flagelliformis, speciosus, and 
speciocisaimua, on cactus triqueter, which makes a singular 
plant, especially when the different species display their fine 
blossoms ; he says, " I take a small part of the plant I pro- 
pose to engrafl, and attach it, by cutting away a slice of the 
fleshy part of the stock, taking off also from the piece to be 
attaoied, a small portion of the fiesh, to secure its adhesion ; 
the sap is so glutinous, that the piece will adhere without h'ing, 
but it is most advisable to fasten it with bass ; great care, how- 
ever, must be taken not to bruise it, for such an injury will 
cause it to rot- An union will soon be formed, and the graft 
will grow freely. The pendent direction will cause the scions 
to produce their blossoms, not only more abundantly, but 
earlier." Cactus pereskia answers equally well for an elevat- 
ing stock, as triqueter. 

Mr. Willlaf[i Gibson, gardener to Henry Peters, Esq., at 
Betchworth Castle, in Surrey, grows pine-apples under a frame, 
with the heat of leaves alone. In the fruiting frames, the 
plants are plunged ^out three inches above the rims of 
the pots, so that they throw out roots among the leaves, re- 
quire less water than usual, and produce fruit of a h^her 
flavor. 

Joseph Brookhouse, ¥sq., of Warwick, grows cucumbers in 
a dung bed in the front of a peach-house ; the peaches being 
trained against a back wall. The cucumber shoots are trained 
about four feet up wires under the front glass. 

Mr. John Reid, of Yalding, Kent, exhibited a syringe, with 
recent improvements, a figure and description of which we 
have given in the 2d edition of theEncyc of Gard. $ 1419. 

A remarkably large gooseberry plant grows in the garden 
of Mr. William Bates, a market gardener at Dufield, near 
Derby; it is planted on the east side of a steep hill, the sob- 
stratum of the soil being a hard grit^stone. It baa been there 
fer at least 46 years; its branches extend to 12 yards in 
circumference, and they have produced several pecks of fruit 
annually for these last SO years. It is usually manured with 
soap-suds, and the drainings from the dunghill. There are 
two other gooseberry plants, nearly of the same size, in the 
nrden at Overton Hall, near Chesterfield, the seat of the late 
Sir Joseph Banks. 
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The younger plant >s tnuned to a biAlding, and measures 
53 feet + inches from one extremitr to the other, yielding 
annually frou four to fire pectcs of miit. The other, whose 
age is not ascertained, is against a north wall, extends £4 feet, 
and is beginning to decay. Both grow in brown light leaves. 
The name of the variety at Duffield, is the Champagne ; the 
names of those at Overton were not ascertained. 

75. Z^escriptionqfa Vinery, and Mode of Training practited in it. 
In a Letter to the Secretary. By Mr. William Beattie, Gar- 
dener to the Earl of Mansfield, F.H.8. at Scone, near Perth, 
CorrcspondiDg Member of the Horticultural Society. Read 
October 7, 1823- 

The vinery was designed and built by William Atkinson, 
Esq., in 1807. It is filly feet long, eight and a half feet wide in- 
' side, and fourteen and a half feet b^n, with a front wall two feet 
high, wherein are ventilators two reet by one foot each, moved 
by means of jointed iron handles. There are also ventilators 
at the top under each sash, three feet by nine inches, which 
are moved by puilies. In consequence of this mode of ven- 
tilation, the sashes are made fast, and never taken off; from 
which no inconvenience arises in point of ripening the wood, 
but an advantage in protecting the flues from frost. The vines 
are planted witnin the house, near the front wall, through 
arches, in which their roots have access to the front border. 
They are trained in part under the front glass, then obliquely, 
till they reach the back wall, about half its height from the 
floor erf* the house, and lastly up the back wall. There are 
also cross trellises under each rafter, by which a great extent 
of sur&ce is (Stained to train on, compared with that cm 
houses of much larger dimensions. The sashes being fixed 
are less liable to accident, and the mode of ventilating is not 
so ^t to admit wasps as the common practice. 

76. Description of a Pine-houte and Pitt. In a Letter to the 
Secretary. Bv Charles Holford, Esq. F.H.S. Read June 17, 
1823. 

TTie pine-house is fifty feet lon^by thirteen wide, heated by 
Bteam, or by flues, at pleasure. The ventilation is effected l^ 
means of tne top sashes, and eight moveable shutters, three 
feet long, by six inches wide, placed in the upper part of tlie 
backwalL 

The pits are of brick work, on Mc Pbail's plan ; two are 
parcel with each other, by which the dung placed between 
them heats both. Hie dung linings are covered all rounil 
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with boarded shuttars. Mr. Holford says, if veotilatioa b 
required in severe weather, it can be effected by metallic pipes ; 
but there are always fine days enou^ to admit of op(»iii)g the 
sashes for this parpose. 

77. Detcriptum of an jlpparatutjbr ventilating Hothoutei. In a 
Letter to the Secretary. By ivfr. George Mugliston of Repton, 
near Derby. Bead April 6, 1824. 

An inoenious plan, but not calculated to be effective on a 
large scale, without occupying too much room. Mr. Kew- 
ley's plan (Encyc. of Gard. 1490) or one which we have heard 
Mr. Sylvester describe, would, in our opinion, be greatly su- 
perior, as they would cerate directly on the common sashes 
of any hothouse. In the case of iron-roofed houses, liable to 
be suddenly elevated in temperature, by sudden gleams of 
sunshine, and depressed by clouds, or wind, a good contriv- 
ance of this sort might be advantageously introduced. 

78. On the Proleaion of the Bloaortu of IVtdl Treet- By Thomiis 
Andrew Knight, Esq. F.H.S. and President. Read June 15. 

*1824. 

Woollen nets, or a patent imitation of netting, having the 
meshes sufficiently wide to admit the ingress of bees, is the 
best material ; but " I employ and recommend small branches 
of two feet in length, of the birch tree, collected as soon as 
the leaves have become full grown in the end of June, and 
preserved till the following spring." Secure them by a few 
nails and shreds, with their points banging perpendicularly 
downwards. When danger is over, take them away in small 
quantities at a time. 

79. On the Cultitiation of Atparagtu, during the Winter. By 
Mr. Peter Liadenuud, Gardener to His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, at the Royal Gardens of Rosenburgh, Correaponding 
Member of the Horticultural Society. Read May 4, 1«24. 

My chief crop is always delivered on the king of DeU' 
mark's birth-day, January 28tfa, and forcing is consequendy 
commenced four or five weeks before that date. Stir up the 
beds in the open garden with a fork, and heighten them with 
a spit taken from Uie alleys, which are two feet wide ; the beds 
are four feet wide, and there are two rows on each bed ; deepen 
the alleys to three and a half feet, then fill them with hoi 
dung, and cover the beds with litter. One plank over the 
alley and another along the centre of the bed, between the 
two rows, will enable a man to walk and gather the cn^ 
without injuring any thing. 
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Sa The Method of rearing Seed in the Eait Indies, of the Carrot, 
Turnip, and RadUh, to prevent the Deterioration ofthate VepA- 
ailet. By Williiun Ingledew, Esq. Read April S, 18SS. 

In India and other faot countries, many culiiuuy vegetables 
very soon become deteriorated ; seeds are consequently im- 
]>ort£d from England every year; but these, from various 
causes, are either decayed or dead on their arrival. The follow- 
lag practice of the Indian gardeners to procure good seeds is 
ofunknown antiquity: they first prepare a compost of bu&lo's 
and swine's dung, red maiden earth, adding assafietida, in the 
proportion of about three drachms to five quarts of the mixture, 
in a state of paste. The veeetables from which seeds are to be 
raised, are tak^ up when they have attained about one third 
of their natural growth ; tlie tops are cut off within a few 
inches of the crown, and also the tap-root: there remains 
now the edible part, from the bottom of which, to within an 
inch of the crown, are made two incisions across each other 
entirely through the bulb. These bulbs are then dipped into 
tlie compost until they be well covered by it, both externally 
and internally; theyare then planted and watered, and speedily 
producestrong and luxuriant stalks, large blossoms, and abund- 
ance of seeds. 

Innumerable roots are thrown out from the incised edges, 
which Is probably the rationale of this part of the practice ; the 
compost can hardly act in any other way than in excluding the 
air, and promoting the healing of the wound ; it may also 
afit>rd some nourishment to the tender fibres on their first 
appearance, while the assafcetida may keep off insects. 

81- Detcriplton of an Elruge Nectarine Tree, in the Garden of 
Wett Dean Houte, Suuex. In a Letter to the Secretary. By 
Mr. John Bowers, Gardener to Lord Selaey, F.H.S. Read 
July 6, 1824. 

Tbis tree is trained to a wooden trellis, within a glass roo^ 
and at a foot distance. The length of the trellis is 29 feet, and 
the width 22, giving 638 square feet, filled with fine bearing 
wood, which has for the last eleven years produced, on an 
average, about sixty dozen of fine fi^it every season. The 
tree was planted in 1793, and the trunk, four mches above the 
sur&ce, is thirty-two inches in drcumferenoe. 

82. A Clatt^eation of Peachee and Nectarinet. By Mr. George 
Lindl^, Corresponding Member of the Horticultural Socie^. 
Read Jan. 6, 1824. 

On this valuable paper we intend afterwards to make a se- 
parate article, by which the improvements it introduces in 
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urangement niay be rendered available to practical gar- 
deners, llie ume arrangemeDt and sorts,' unless scmietUng ' 
better occurs, will be given in the cat&lc^e of iruits at the 
end of our Hortos Bribumicus. 

AfPEMDix L — Bic«raphk^ Sketch made by the Secretary, at a 
Spedal GenertU Meeting of the Society, held on the Itt of ,Oet. 
lS22,Jor the Purptue ^electing a Member of the Council in the 
room <jfMr. James Dictton, decrated, 

SeeEncyc. ofGard. 2d edit p. UlS, A.D. 1805. 

IL — A Lift of. Peart cultivated in France and the Netheriandt, 
toOh the Period* of their Matunty, their Quality, Site, Flavor, 
ifc. By Le Chevalier Joseph Parmeutier, CorreBponding Mem- 
ber of the Horticultural Society. 

This list is useful, as indtcatinff the time of ripeuing, quality, 
flavor, size of the Iruit, and the situation most proper 
for the tree; and also to those who do not understand 
French, tiie proper mode of spelling the names. All these 
sorts, and many others, will be enumerated in the catalogue 
of fruits at the end of our Hortus Britannicus. 



AsT. IV. Ettay on the Benefidid Direction of Rural Expenditure. 
By Robert Slaney,£s(). London. ISmo. 

We shall take the t^portuoity offered by our notice of this 
work, to give our sentiments respecting the well-being and the 
well-doing of the agricultural labourers of England ; sul^ecto 
most intimately anapowerfiilly connected with the healthy and 
vigorous state, not only of our prosperi^, but also of our hap- 
piness and moralt; as a nation. Before, however, we go into 
these topics, it may be proper to premise our opinion of Mr. 
Slaney's little v<dume. It is evidendy the production of a man 
who has really at heart the advantage of those for whmn he 
writes; and as this embraces the rational and beneficial amos^ 
ment of the rich, as well as the bettering of the condition and 
character of the poor, we should have received his work in 
good pan, and given it the warm and sincere ^probation of 
our heart, even if it had been less worthy than it is of r^ 
ceivmg the approbation of our judgment. We will not flat- 
ter him, however : he has exfaibitea, througliout the whole of 
i^ undoubted proob that he has thought much, read much, 
and seen much, r^arding the snlMects on which it treats; but 
we caonot help expressing onr ofMnitn, Aat if he had trusted 
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more to his owii thoughts, directed and aided as they must 
have been by his uvn obserrations and experience, he would 
have made a better book. We shall express its iaults in a 
few words : it wants method and arrangement : it is too 
fiill of quotations, not always elucidating or bearing out the 
opinions of the author. He informs us, in his preftce, that 
his wish is not only " to suggest some occupations to the 
rich, which may combine amusement and advantage ; but to 
introduce, at the same time, those maxims of political econoaiy 
which appeared connected with the questions discussed. 
We are not surprised that he has got nimself entangled in 
the mazes of modem political economy ; for notwithstanding 
the hi^, we had almost said arrogant tone, with which its 
promi^gators and teachers publish themselves to the world, 
as the ant who have placed this science on a basis formed of 
philosophy and practical usefulness cemented together, we are 
of opinion that most of their first and elementary principles 
are much more calculated to perplex than to enlighten, and 
are, in reality, " a ft>nn of words," with little of the vitality 
of thought. Had Mr. Sianey, therefore, brou^t his own 
good sense to bear on the first principles of political economy* 
or, what would have been much better, had he brought it (0 
bear on the process that necessarily occurs in the most simple 
cases of the production, distribution, and augmentation of 
wealth, — had he not puzzled himself with the definition of 
words, but n^lecting them, looked into the things them- 
selves, — had he not become enamoured with the metaphysical 
subtiltles of Mr. Malthus,'~ often so subtle and immaterid, 
as, on the approach of an acute and vigorous intellect to 
vanish into thin air^ — his maxims of political economy, 
ctmnected with the questions discussed, would have been mora 
clear, intelligible, and sound, and of more service to the prac- 
tical part of his work. 

Of this practical part we shall now say a few words, before 
we dismiss our general notice of the volume, and proceed to 
our own subject The practical part properly begins at 
chapter vii ; and that our readers may have a lair and clear 
notice of it, we copy the contents of this and the following 
chapters : — 

Cbap. vii. on Aericultural Improvements ; — viii. on flanting ; — 
VK. on Pruning Forest Trees i—x. on improving Farm Buildingt 
and Cottaf[e8 ; — xi. on the Improvement of Roads and Foot- 
paths; — xii. on the Preservation of Game; — xiii. on Festivals 
for tlie Working Classes ; — xiv. on the Formation of Public 
Libraries;— XV. on the Collection of Works of Art for I'ublic 
View; — XV on Preventive Charity j Schools for the Poor; — 
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xrii. Savings Benkn; Wages of the Peasantiy; — xviii. on Infir- 
marieB aod Fever Hospitals ; — xix. on Loans to the Poor ; — 
XX. on providing Employment for those in Want of it ; — xxi. on 
Places of Amusement and Exercise for the Labouring Classes ; — 
xxii. on the Advoatases derived from Puhlic Walks and Gardens. 
— Appendix, i. on Productive Investments for Capital during 
Peace; — ii. Progressive Increase in the Size of Trees; — iii. Agri* 
cultural Kiln for burning Clay. 

Our readers, on the perusal of these contents will, we are 
sure, be convinced of the justice of our criticism, that the 
volume wants method and arrsngemenL There are likewise 
too. many subjects treated of: they are all, undoubtedly 
oonnected more or less intimately with the main object of the 
volume. But to secure that main object, ereater fullness aod 
minateness are requisite than could possibly be given to it, in 
sadi a small volume as this; frittered down, as the main 
topic is, into so many parts. 

The bults of this work therefore, are, first, that his maxims 
are borrowed too much from metaphysical, abstruse, and 
often erroneous writers on political economy; words and 
not things are attended to. The most safe, sound, and per- 
manent practice, that which is most likely not only to extend, 
but to improve, ought certainly to rest on first principles, 
but these should be clear, undoubted, and realty principles, 
not merely principles in words. A few of these would have 
done Mr. Slaney more service than all he has borrowed and 
quoted from Malthua, Sic The second fault, touching upon 
too many points ; and not going with sufficient minuteness 
into any. Where the object oi a writer is to benefit, espe- , 
cially to benefit by removing what is detrimental, either to 
the condition or character of the great mass of the people, 
the advice, direction.^, and reasoning can hardly be too direct, 
fiill, and particular. There should be no excuse left for 
unwillingness, that it knows not how to proceed ; no cause 
for perplexity and doubt to those, who sincerely wish to 
further the object Mr. Slaney has in view. Afler all, and on 
the whole, a good object, good intentions, and the result of 
coDsider^le thought, observation, experience, and reading; 
at one, with us, for much more serious faults than we find m 
Mr. Slaney's work, and justify us in recommending it to our 
readers, and in thanking him for his contribution to the com- 
mon weal. 

We shall now proceed to our own topic : in discussing 
this, we shall avail ourselves occasionally of the contents m 
Mr. Slaney's volume ; and thus enable our readers to gain a 
clearer insight into the nature stu] quali^ of its contents. 
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We shall arrange what we have to offer under diree heaib; 
first, a comparison of the condition and character of the 
agricultural labours at present and in former times ; secondly, 
a plain and simple enumKratlon and exposition of those 
d«neral principles on which all attempts to better their con- 
dition and character must proceed, if we wish to produce a 
permanent beneficial result, and to strike at the root of the 
evil ; and lastly, a detail of some of the chief practical means 
to accomplish these objects, founded on those principles. 
Under this head, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the 
means of ameliorating their condition and character that 
may be derived fiom the beneficial direction of the income, 
and of the influence and example of the landed proprietors ; 
thus bringing our efforts to bear on the some points which 
Mr. Sloney in this work has in view. 

It is a lamentable and notorious fact, that the condition 
and the character of the agricultural labourers of many of 
the English counties, have sunk much below what tliey were 
half a century ago. And it requires no process of reasoning 
to prove that such cannot be the case without a grievous 
diminution of their own happiness and usefulness, and of 
the real best strength ond stability of the country. Their 
condition is worse : a far greater number at present than half 
a century ago, are unable to procure constant and n^lar 
work, and the wages of such as can procure it, though 
nominally larger, are in reality much smaller. And if we 

S still further back, we shall find that the agricultural 
wurer, even at the distance of SOO or 400 years, at a time 
when the land was covered with ignorance and barbarism, 
had the command of more of the necessaries of life than they 
have in the present day. * 

But on such a subject it will be necessary as well as in- 
structive to go into detail : general assertions go for little, 
and are besides very sus^hcious, when they do not rest on 

Kirticular facts. Our positions are, that the agricultural 
bourers of the present day, by the wages they receive, are 
able to purchase fewer of the necessaries of life, than the 
agricultural Labourers formerly could purchase by their wages ; 
that the present agricultural labourers obtain a less prpportion 
of what their labour produces than their ancestors did; that 
their condition compared with that of manufacturing labourers 
is, at present, worse than it was formerly; and kstly, tha^ 
in the very midst of the wonderful and rajiid improvement of 
the country in which they dwell, and to which improvement 
they have contributed their share ; in the midst <£ fiinners 
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living much better than Uiey formerly did, and raised in all 
respects far above that level, at which their ancestors stood; 
in the midst of a ereat increase of real wealth to the landed 
proprietors, — to the bettering of the condition of both which 
classes, &rmers and landlords, the agiicultural labourers have 
mainly contributed — in the midst of all this wealth around 
them, — more productive fields, a much greater quantity of 
land in cultivation, richer &rmers, richer landlords, — they 
alone are, not even stationary, but in many respects, and 
that especially which is of primary and essential importance, 
a command over the necessaries of life, they alone have 
retrograded, while all about them, all they see, all they are 
connected with, has been, and is rapidly and steadily ad- 
vancing. 

Our first position is, that the agricultural labourer is much 
inferior in ability to support a &niily to his ancestors, three 
or four centuries ago, and to what he was half a century 
since. There may have been tunes, when, from the operation 
of temporary causes, this ability was less than it is at pre- 
sent; but as these temporary causes subsided, their en^ 
disappeared; and the labourer rase to his former level of 
ability to support a family. And were the causes fliat at. 
present depress the agricultural labourer temporary ; did they 
exhibit any symptoms of dissolution, or even weakness ; did 
thn not, on the contrary, exhibit annually all the symptoms 
of having struck deeper root, and of sheading their iMnefiil 
influence over a wider tract, we should have hopes, and 
sufller the evil to die away of itself. But, convinced that the 
causes lie at the very heart's core, we do not hesitate to assert, 
not only that the condition of the agricultural labourer is 
worse than it ever was, but that it is more desperate, seans 
that the cause is not temporary, and that while all around 
■miles with prosperity, he alone is overshadowed with ^otmi; 
while all around him share more or less in the daily encreaa- 
ino; improvement of the country, he alone, like Tantalus^ 
labours but to be disappointed. This is a strong picture; 
now to OUT proofs that it is a just one. 

It may be necessary, in the first place, to mention onr. 
authorities : these are, Sir John Cullum's History of Haw- 
sted; Blomefield's Norfolk; Sir Frederick Eden on the State 
of the Poor : Moaphersoo's Edition of Anderson's Histon 
of Conunerce; Dr. WhitakeHs History of Whally; Hol- 
lam's History of the Middle Ages, Stc Mc Hallam justly 
characterises Blomefield's NorfoUi, as among the moat valu- 
able eS onr coun^ histories. 'Evam it, and CnUum's History 
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of Hawsted, much curious and importaDt information, re- 
garding the fonner state of agriculture, and of the agricul- 
tural labourers, may be derived. 

First: the agricultural labour Is much inferior In abili^ 
to support a fkniilj to his ancestors, three or four centuries 
ago. We are aware that, besides food, clothing, habltadon, 
and fiiel are among the barest necessaries of life, and that 
some Ifinds of clothmg are much cheaper at present than they 
were formerly ; while the habitations of the poor are more 
adapted to health, and to defend them from the inclemencies 
of the weather, as welt as more clean and comfortable. But of 
how litUe avail to the gi-eat mass of the agricidtural labourers, 
those who have a wife and three or four children to support, 
is it, that all the articles of their dress made of cotton are a 
very great deal cheaper than they ever were, if at tlie some 
tune all articles of food are much dearer; for after all, the 
real condition of the poor must, and ought to be esdmated 
by their ability to procure food — what will keep them in 
healthful and strong existence, able to work and support 
themselves and families. A bther of a fiunily will care 
little that he can purchase a pair of cotton stockings for hi& 
child by the wages of half a day's labour, whereas bis an- 
cestors could not have purchased them by the wages of a 
week's labour, if it require his wages of a week to purchase 
as much bread for his child, whereas his ancestors could have 
obtained the same by the wages of two or three days. By a 
comparison of wages and the price of corn, therefore, at 
different periods, wc must gain our knowledge of the real 
oondidon of the poor at these periods. 

The labouring classes, especially those engaged in agri- 
culture, were better provided with the means of subsistence, in 
the reign of Edward III., or of Henry VI,, than they are at 
presenL Sir John Cullam, in his History of Hawsted, has 
shown, that in the fourteenth t^ntury, a harvest man had four- 
pence a day ; this enabled him in a week to buy a comb or 
four bushds of wheat; when Sir John published his work, 
in 1784, a man was obliged to work ten or twelve days to 
purchase the same quanti^ uf wheat. Inthe timeofHeniy VI> 
meat was about a rarthing and a half a pound ; a laboorer, 
therefore, whose wages were three-pence a day, or eighteen 
pence a week, could buy a bushel of wheat at six shillmgs a 
quarter, and twenty-four pounds of meat for his &mi]y; 
whereas a labourer at present, earning twelve shillings a 
week, can purchase only half a bushel of wheat at sucty-4our 
shillings a quarter, and six pounds of meat at eight-{>euce 
a pound. 
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Bot to come nearer to our own time: the following stat*- 
ment, showing the proportion of the wages of the country 
labourer to the price of com, is given by Mr. Slaney. 
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In endeavouring to ascertain the real wages of labourers 
at various periods, so as to institute a comparison between 
th^ condition at present and formerly, several difficulties meet 
us. At present, there is no considerable difference between 
the price of the necessaries of life, and the wages of agricultural 
labour, throughout the whole extent of the kingdom ; this was 
by no means the case three or fourcenturies ago, when inter- 
commonication between pUces not veiy remote, was almost 
impossible, or at least so slow and difficult, that prices and 
wages could not adjust themselves, before the temporary causes 
that a^cted them were at an end. From this circumstance, it 
follows 1 hat our data respecting former times are not such as to 
warrant us. In all cases, in drawing a general inference. 
Wheat and wages might in Lancashire be double what they 
were in Surrey, or the reverse. 

Another difficulty arises from the same denomination being 
given to coins containing very di^rent quantities of the 
predous metals. Even after we have learnt that a shilling in 
the reign of William the Conqueror contained nearly as 
much Sliver as two shillings at present, and that a shilling in 
the rdgn of Henry VIII. contained only about half as much 
as at present, — it requires an effort of recollection, not to 
affix the same idea to the same denomination, and to believe 
and reason as if the shilling of William the Conqueror, Henry 
VIII. and George IV. were the same in intrinsic value as in 
denomination. 

This, however, b of little consequence, when we compare 
the price of various articles, and of wages at llie same period : 
if the standard is the same by which they are measur^, it is 
of little consequence, whether the shilling be that of William, 
Henry, or George : it is only when we compare prices and 
wages at diETerent periods, that we shall be able to institute 
an accurate comparison between the ability of a labourer to 
support his bmUy at one period and at another, unlei>s we 
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almya bear in mind what the term sbilUng meBoa at diCM 
periods. 

We do not deem it necessary, therefore, to insert a ctxa- 
parattve table of English money at various periods ; but shall 
content ourselves with referring to Mr. Frederic fidoi's 
Table on this topic. In order, however, that our readers, 
may be able to ascertain the relative value of the principal 
articles of food, &c at difierent periods, we shall extract the 
following particulars from the appendix to Macpherson's 
edition of Anderson's Histoiy of Commerce. 
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But even after the quaDtity of silver, contained at various 
periods in coin that all along retains the same denomination, 
is accarately fixed, there is another di£Bctilly; this arises from 
the imufficlent data, for the construction of a table by which 
all clianaes in the value of money should be measured. 
Mr. Oeonre Shuckbur^ constructed such a table: bat Mr. 
Hailam-oMervas, " It is strangely incompatible with .every 
o 2 
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result, to which my 0¥m reading hu led me. It is the party 
attempt of a man accustomed to different studies ; and one 
con neither pardon the presumption of obtruding such a 
slovenly perfunnance on a subject where the utmost diligence 
was required, nor the a&ctation with which he apologizes 
for 'descending from the dignity of philosophy.' (H^Um 
vol. ii. p. 1 7. note, 4to ediL) This is plaui and strong censure ; 
but, OS far as our readinggoes, it is by no means unmerited. 

Mr. Hallam remarks that within uiese few years " a very 
laudable industry has been shown by antiquaries, in the pub- 
lication of account-books belonging to private persons, 
registers of expences in current returns of markets, valuations 
(Hgoods, tavern bills, and in short every'document, however 
trimng itself, by which this important subject can be 
illustrated." 

In applying such a table to an illustrative comparison of 
the condition of the labourers, and of other classes, at diflerent 
periods, we ought to attend to one s[>ecial caution. If we 
estimate the changes in the value of money by its command 
over the few articles required by the labourer, we shall find 
its actual depreciation much greater than they would prove 
to be if estimated by its command over the various articles 
purchased by those in a higher rank of life. A rise of 50 
per cent in com and meal is of comparatively little con- 
sequence to a man who spends only one tenth of his income 
on these articles; whereas it is of infinite moment to the 
labourer, three fourths of whose wages are laid out on them. 
The same table, therefore, when applied to the expenditure 
of the rich, may point out a depreciation in the real value of 
money, only to the amount of 15 or 20 per cent; whereas, 
when applied to the expenditure of the poor, it may prove a 
depreciation of SO, 60, or 70 per cent. 

The following is the result of Mr. Hallam's " endeavour 
at a sort of approximation of the value of money for the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward I., previously to the first debasement of the 
coin by the latter in 1301, the ordinary price of a quarter 
of wheat appears to have been about four shillings, and 
that of iMrley and oats in proportion. A sheep was rather sold 
high at a shilling, and an ox might be reckoned at ten or 
twelve. The value of cattle, is of course dependant upon 
tbdr breed and condition, and we have unluckily no early 
account of butchers' meat; but we can hardly take a less 
mnltiple than about thirty for animal food, and eighteen or 
tWeo^ for com, in order to bring the prices combining the 
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two ; and setting the comparatiTe desmess of clotb against the 
cheapness of fuel, and many other articles, we may perhaps 
consider any ^ven sum under Henry III. and Edward I. 
as equivalent, in genend command over commodities, to about 
twenty-four or twenty five-^es that nominal value at preeenL 
Under Henry VI. the coin had lost one third of its weight in 
silver, which caused a pn^rtional increase of money prices ; 
but so &r as I can perceive, there hod been no diminution in 
the valne of the metal. By the statute 15 Hen. VI. c 3. the 
price op to which wheat mi^t be exported is fixed at 6i. Sd. ; 
a point, no doubt, above the average ; and the private docu- 
ments of that period, which are sufficiently numerous, lead 
to a similar result Sixteen will be a fair multiple when we 
would bring the general value of money in this reign to our 
present standard. 

If the acts of parliament that r^rulate the wages in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are considered with refer- 
ence to the value of money at these periods, we shall gain 
&rther insight into the condition of the agricultural labourers 
then. The statute of labourers in 1350 fixes the wages of 
reapers during harvest at 3d. a day without diet, equal to 4i. 
at present; Uiat of the SS Hen. VI. c 12., in 1444, fixes 
the reapers' wages at 5d., and those of common workmen 
in building at S^ff^ equal to 6£. S(f. and 4&8(JL at present; that ' 
of the 1 1 Hen. 7. c. 22., in J 496, leaves the wages of labourers 
at harvest as before, but rather increases those of ordinary 
workmen. Ihe yearly wages of a chief hind or shepherd, 
by theactof 1444, were lUs. equal to about 30^; those (rf* 
a common servant in husbandry 18s. id., with meat and 
drink. From a bailiff's account of expences in 1387, published 
in the Archceologia, it appears that a ploughman had 6^ a 
week, and 5s. a year, with an allowance of diet, which seems 
to have been pottage. These wages are about equivalent to 
ISs. a week in present value. 

How seldom are the agricultural labourers of our times able 
to purchase meat for dmner : this was not the case in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Sir John Fortescue, who 
lived then, remarks, that the £iiglish lived far more up<m an 
animal diet, than their rivals the French ; and Harrison 
informs us, that the Spaniards who came to England in 
Queen Maiy's days observed, " these English have their 
houses made of sticks and dirt, but they fare commonly so 
well as the King." 

We think we have offered a suflScient number of facts 

to make out our first position regarding the condition of 

the agricultural labourers, — that their wages at present give 

o S 
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them toe command of a less quantity of the necesBaries of Ufe« 
and consequently, that they are much inferior in ability to 
support their bmllies to their ancestors three or four centuries 
ago, and to what they were at the commencement of th^ 
rdgn of George IIL 

In our next paper we shall endeavour to prove our other 
positions respecting their condition ; — that toey obtain a less 
proportion of the produce of their labour ; — that they are 
worseoff, compared withmanfacturing labourers, thanthey were 
formerly : — and that, while rents, and the value of lan<^ have 
been increasing, and the country and all other classes improv- 
ing their condition has been retrogroding 
{To be mntinued.) 



Art. V. Verhandlimgen des Vereint xur Befiri^nng da 
Garter^auet, tfc. ; Trantactiont i^tht Soeiay for thr Promotiom 
t^ Gardening in Pruttia. Berlio 1624. ParU 1. and 2.4to. 

The Prussian Horticultural Society, was established in 1822, 
in consequence of an order from the king ; their first public 
meeting was in December that year; and at their third 
sitting, in March 1823, some papers were read. From that 
ume to August 1824, they found matter enough to publish 
sixty articles, on a great variety of subjects, the authors of 
which are pardy royal and commercial gardeners, and partly ■ 
amateurs. We pass over several introductory papers ex- 
planatoiy of the origin of this sode^, to 

No. 10. OhtervationM on forcing the Turkish Ranuncuhu. By 
. Mr. P. F. Bouch^ Commercial Gardener at Berlin. 
To grow the ranunculus well in Prussia, It is planted on a 
slight hot>bed in autumn, and protected through the winter by 
a Irame ; the sashes of which are removed when the plants are 
inflower. To force the ranunculus, tuberawhich have been kept 
three or four months, or even a year over the season of plants 
ing, are chosen, as being more easily excited than those which 
have been only the usual time out of the soil. They are 
planted in pots, about the b^inning of August ; and by 
brining these into the green-house at different periods, a 
bloom is kept up Irom October to February. 

11. On the Culture of the Torch-Thistle. By Mr. P.P. Boucb^ 
Commercial Gardener in Berllo. 
There is scarcely any thing in this paper that is not 
btniliar to the English gardener. Cactus faexagonus and tetr»- 
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conus, with some other species, will not flower well if kept all 
tJie year in the hot-house ; but if placed In the open air in 
summer, they grow slower, but flower much more freely. 
Id general, he observes, the cactos genus require to be k^ 
very near the light, otherwise they would grow, but never pro- 
duce blossoms. He adverts to tbdr natural situation, where 
they are fbllv exposed to the sun, on rocks or burning sands, 
never shaded by trees, and seldom visited by showers. 



.Hie common nursery culture of this genus is given, with 
directions to protect the plants through the winter by covering* 
of boards, or litter. 

IS- On ringing of Fruit Tree*. By Mr, R. Werthmeister. 

Mr. W. made rings round the braaches of several apple, 
pear, plum, peach, apricot, and walnut trees, and some gnu>e 
vines, with a view to enlar^ng the size and quantity of the 
iruit, and promoting its ripening. He succeeded in these 
respects, and found some of the fruits, especially of the greeo 
gage plum, a third part larger ; and he says, from eight to eveo 
twen^' days earlier, than on the other branches of the same 
trees, which he did not ring. He also tried the operation on 
some raspberry plants, but he found no effect produced in the 
fruit, though the young shoots lost their leaves sooner. 

14. Is composed of extracts from what passed at the Fourth 
Meeting of the Society, on the 6th of April 1823, and which 
■re only of local interest. 

15. On the cheapetl and mott durable Mode of ticieting PlaMt, • 
whether in the Open Air or in Giau-Houtes. By Mr.Dern of 
Scarbriick. 

16. Obteroatioru on the above. By Mr. Olio, Inspector of ttie 

Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

Mr. Dem, after trying tin, wooden, and slate labels, at 
last had them made of zinc, which oxidizes very little in the 
open air, and can be written on or pamted at pleasure. He 
preferred giving Aem a coat of pwnt, and writing the name 
with a pen in red colour ground in turpentine. Mr, Otto 
deddedly prefers the zinc labels, and next to them, those of 
earthenware; which last, however, are too expensive for 
general purposes. TTie handsomest, he considers, to be 
earthenware, vrith the name written under the glaring. 
04 
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17. On thottmiitg tke Tap-rooU of PlatUt, By Mr. F. Ma»di 

of Militich. 

18. Aitongmmu Remarks on thtjbregoing Treatise. 

19- Opinion of the Commiitee on tKeJbrtgoing Treatise, and lUmarksi 
30. Anonymous Remarks on the Opinion aftfie Committee. 
SI. lUuHration of the Jbr^oing Anonymous Remarks. By Mr. 
Lean 6. 

Mr. Masseli has found that shortenbg the t^t-roots of 
ttocks for fruit-trees, a practice which would seem to be new 
about Berlin, increased the production of lateral 6bres, and, as 
he said, made the stock zrow &ster and stronger. He thinks 
the same practice may oe advantageonsly applied to young 
forest-trees, on which the anonymous remarker observes, 
that it has long been the practice in that department of 
gardening; and quotes, in proof, from the works of the 
foiresters Burgsdorff and Hartig. These authors yery pro- 
perly observe, that in transplanting trees, it is impossible to 
avoid breaking the tap-root, if the tree is five or six feet 
high ; and that, therefore, it becomes advantageous to move 
the tree two or three times in the nursery, shortening every 
time the perpendicular roots. The committee, after a good 
deal of discussion, come to the conclusion " that shortening 
the tap-root is a necessary evil, which should only be allowed 
under certain circumstances ; that, therefore, it is absolutely 
improper with young plants, that are transplanted at once 
to the spot where they are finally to remain; with some 
others, however, it is necessary, as a preparation for their 
future transplantation, and in that case gardeners should 
proceed with more care than is generally employed." This 
last remark is an allusion to what was stated by one of the 
writers, that in forest-tree nurseries the seedling pUnts were 
taken in lat^ handfiils, and their tap-roots chopped off with 
an axe, by a labourer, who did not know what he was doing. 

22. Experimental Observations on the Culture of the Bletia Tan' 
keroUlett. By Mr. Otto, Inspector of the Botanic Garden in 
BerliD. 

The soil he recommends is one part of leaf-mould, one of 
peat-earth, and one of river-sand ; the pots should be 
plunged i and very little water given when the roots are not 
in a growing state. The plant, Mr. Otto considers as an 
epiphyte. 

23. 0» (Ae Culture of the Ferraria Pavonia. By Mr. L..Mathieu^ 
TTiis plant, about Berlin, is grown in pots; but there is 

nothing new to us, on this side of the water, in Mr. Mathieu's 
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accDunt of its culture. Indeed^ what Mr. Street has said 
on the culture of bulbs and epiphites,- in the last edition of 
hb Botanical Cultivator, may m considered as the vitimattmt 
on this subject, for the British gardener. 

24. On the Culture and Vte of the Sea or Shore-Cale, Cramkt 
Maritima. By Mr.Brath, Royal Gardener at Bellevue ; with 
an Appendix, by Mr. Voai, Royal Gardener at Saos-Souci. 

This v^tabte is cultivated in the open garden, in the sains 
way as in Britain, and also forced by covering with pots of 
earthen-ware, or Q-anies of boards, surrounded by fresh 
horse-dung. The appendix, consists chiefly of extracts from 
the pamphlet of Curtis on Crambe. 

{To be continued.) 



Art. VI. R4eil d'une Excurtion Hortictdturale Jaite i Londree, 
dam le moit d'Avril, 1824, par M. Soulange Boudin, Membre de 
la Soci£t6Linn^ennede Paris, etdela Soci£t6 d'Encouragement 

Pour Ilndustrie Nationale, &c. &c. (Bxtrait det Annales de 
Agriculture Fran9oise, 2d a&ie, tome xxviii.) 

M. Soulange BouDiN is not exactly a nurseryman, but one 
of those gentlemen or proprietor cultivators, common on the 
continent, who are fbnd of gardening, keep up a collection of 
plants, and propagate them for sale with a view of paying the 
expences of the establishment. We have no parallel de- 
scription of cultivators in this country, unless we except a 
number of the merchants of Liverpool, who have villas in the 
vicinity, and send their extra fruit and vegetables to market. 
"ITiere are few descriptions of books more entertiuning to the 
horticulturist than Mr. S. Boudin's pamphlet; and we only 
wish it had embraced a more extensive account of the sub- 
urban gardens of the metropolis; but our author only vbited 
the Horticultural Sodet/s Garden, and a few of the principal 
nurseries, and these only with the eye of a cultivator, or 
rather nurseryman. 

He sets out by expressing his warm approbation of the 
extreme neatness, cleanliness, and order, displayed in English 
hot-houses in general ; and admires our plan of setting ptants 
on open stages, elevated so as to bring them near the glass ; a 
practice not common in France, where they are for the most 
part seton the level floor. In Lee's nursery, he was much struck 
with the heaths, and seems to consider the collection there as 
the best in the neighbourhood' of London, and in the most 
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vigorous growth. Tbeir healthy appeanooe he says, ii sa^ 
pmed to be owing to the practice of watering them whh wslei 
^m which the leaves and stallu of common -heath have been 
steeped. This, we believe, has no foundation in &ct ; thou^ 
Mr. Knight, the P. H. S., in a paper in the Horticultural 
Transactions has suggested the idea of forming a liquid manure 
for heaths, or other rare plants, by the maceration of the leaves 
of thdr own, or of nearly allied species. 

Id Mr. Knight, the nurseryman's hot-houses, he saw the 

greatest number ofseed ling camellias ; and 

ne describes a mode which that cultivator 

tried, but without success, to accelerate 

the period of their blossoming. This 

was as follows : when the plant had at- 

, tained the height of 18 or 20 inches, and 

I consisted of one shoot, it was bent so as 

to form a circle, and inarched to itself. 

(j%. 39.) Mr. Knight's object was to 

eause the sap to follow this course, and 

i by that means promote its matur^km 

for producing flowers; but it does not 

^^ ^^ appear that any manipulation of this sort 

^H^V) has much or any effect. 

Br^f The president of the Horticultural So- 

WBJ^ ciety thinks even ringing will &11 short of 

thisdesired object ; though the experience 

of Mr. Hempel, the German pomolo^t, led him to a different 

conclusitHi. It is certain, however, that the quickest way yet 

known of inducing blossom in any seedling plant of the lign^ 

ous kind is to take a bud or grcA from it, and insert it in the 

extremity of a bearing branch of a tree of the sauie species, as 

the president does in the case of seedling peach trees. (Gard. 

Mag. No. ] . p. 70.) Much depends also on the full exposure of 

the foliage to the light : seedling camellias kept in a house 

exposed to the north, or kept in any house several feet from 

the glass, will not come to a state of puberty or maturation 

for flowering, as when kept within a few inches of the glass. 

M. S. Boudin admires, as every man must, the extensive and 
well>regulated establishment of Messrs. Loddiges, and is in 
raptures with their loftv palm-house, its fine specimens of 
plantains, palms, tropical liliacese and epiphytes. He notices 
their extensive steam apparatus, their beautifol contrivance 
for imitating rain, their line collecdon of cameUias, and 
their systematic mode, whether with the hardy or house 
coUectioos, of keeping the plants of each genus and species 
by itsdf So exten^ve a concern, indeed, could never be 
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managed with so few hands as it is, without this judicious 
arrangenieot. 

In noticinf^ Mr. Mackay's nursery, at Clapton, he makes no 
mention of the collection of heaths there, wnieh is, we believe 
more extensive than that of Mr.Lee, and exceeded only by that 
of Messrs. Loddiges. At Messrs. Brooks, of Balls Pond, he 
saw those rare plants. Azalea vari^ata and purpurea ; and at 
the Mary-le-Bone nursery, he saw Andromeda floribunda, for 
which Mr. Jenkins asked him " un prix enorme." Some years 
ago the proprietor asked SOgnineas for this plant; but having 
now succeeded in propagating it, he asks from 10 to 15 
guineas. At the Fiilham nursery M. S. Boudin saw several 
rare plants, among others the original stock plant of what is 
commonly called Camellia axillaris, now considered as belonging 
to a di&rent genus, which he purchased. At Mr. Colvill's, 
the new conservatory and plant-stove rivetted his attention* 
not more on account of the variety of rare plants which they 
contain, than the elegance of the design of the houses, and the 
substantial and beautiful manner in which the flues, shelves, 
paths, trellises, &c. are executed. He is well acquiunted 
with the publications of Mr. Sweet, and nays a just com- 
pliment to his science as a botanist, and skill as a cultivator. 

But the greatest sliare of our author's dme and attention was 
bestowed on the Horticultural Society's Garden. Wiih every 
thing there he is highly gratified, and more especially with the 
hot-nouses, their construction, the interesting collection they 
contain, and the high order and keeping maintained in them. 
He notices the pracdce, found within these few years to be so 
conducive to the health and growth of plants in hot-houses, 
of keeping the air moist in proportion as it is beated; and- 
for this purpose, the necessity of watering the flues and 
paths of the house copiously, and several times a day; and 
even inundadng the passages every two or three hours in 
very hot days. He adverts to the excellent paper of Mr.Iianiel, 
reladng to this subject, in the Society's Transactions. (Vol.iv. 
part 1.) When about to return to France, M. S. Boudin 
received a present of that beaudful plant the Primula sinensis, 
which, in a subsequent publication, he tells us he succeeded in 
propagating by cuttings ; a thing not easily done, because, 
among other ressons, the plant produces very little that can 
be cut ofi* for that purpose. Finally he expresses his gratitude 
to Mr. Sabine, and, in common with most 'foreigners who 
visit the Chiswick garden, pays a tribute to the intelligence 
and amiabilit}' of Mr. Lindley, the garden secretary, whose 
botanical acquirements are not of less value to foreign visitants, 
than his knowledge of modern laoguageg ; and who on this, as 
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well aa on other accoDDts, contributes to the dignity and 
ornament of this part of the great horticultural establjshinent. 



Art. VII. Catalopie of fVorlu on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 

SfC. jmbliihed amx November latt, with tome account of tkote 

eemtidered the mott interetling. 

Bkitish. 
TrtOitr, Aktmder, Bw]. of Dreghon, neu Edinbiir^: Method of 

Book-keeping. Edinburgh, Itd. 

"The method of book-keeping whicb u here explained, hai been, and 
condnuetto be, that by which Mr. Trotter's booki are actually kept ; the 
printer*! copy for thii publicUicn baring been little elte than a tranter^ 
fKoa tbew very booki. The editor of the Farmer*! Magatine itatei that 
he hu seeo the«e original books, which, he eayt, " are kq>t, in fact, not by 
Mr. Trotter himself, but by bis agronome, Robert Guthrie, who seenw to be 

Suite as much master of the system as hi) employer ; and with few eseeplioni, 
11 the entries are in the hand-writing of ttiij person or bit daughter, tbe 
latter indeed being the [mndpal book-kewer; and all these, the book of 
yearly and day-labour, the joumal and cash-book in one, and, the letbcr, 
ate not only kq>t with great neatness and accuracy, but, what, we confess, 
appeared at first quite incredible, — all the entries are made at by-houn, after 
toe labours of the day. Our scepticism on this ptnnt was die more 
excusable, when it ii known thut tbe books we allude to are not confined, 
like the published book, to the buunen of a single fami, but embrace all the 
Drt^orn estate, includjng the house, garden, and pleasure grounds. The 
fact is nererthelesa certtun. Let no one therefore be Earned at the 
deound upon his tiiae whidi would be made by adopting this method, 
{Barm. Mag. Vol. nri. p. 4T4.) 

BotMiical Sketches. London, B*o. Old plates of the linnean dattes, with 
aiww title. 



History of Insects. London. Vols. 3 a 
This interesting and valuable work bong now completed, wiU soon find 
its way into every gentleman's library, and as it contains much instructive 
matter req)ecting the insects of gardens, we would adviae every reading 
sardener to aik the loan of it from his master, and to peruse it with care. 
When we can find room, we shaU make appropriate extracts. 
Dacre, Tie Beo.B. A.LJS. Testimonies in Favour of Salt as Manure^ and a 

Condiment for Horse, Cow, and Sheep, &c. London, Svo. 
Fmlayion,John, of Kaims, Muiritirk, Inventor and Patentee of the Self- 
cleaning Plough! and Harrows: The British Farmer; or, a Soles of 
Scientific and Practical Essays on Agriculture; to wbich is addal the 
Ploughman's Guide. London, svo. 7 copper-plates. 
The first cluster of this work, treats of the patent Self-cleaning Plourii, 
aodtbe second of the Art of Ploughing, or the Ploushman'! Guide. The 
purpose of both is to describe and recommend tbe different ploughs of the 
autbor's invention. Chap. 6. treats of putrescent manures, and enters into 
tbe details of fermentins peat moss, by Lord Meadowbank's method ; and 
of improving moss, by toe application of lune, burning, Src. Indeed the 
- subject of moss and muiriands occupies almost the whole of this book; the 
implements which its author has invented being more especi^y adapted for 
working moors, heaths, and rough lands. Chap. 4. treats on furrow trench- 
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cnitmaoii « dkn*. ah Appendix containt teMrnioniei id htout ot uie 

utili^ of the new iiuplcnieDtt, wluch are, the Inperial Sdf^leMnng Plough : 

the Heath Seltcleaning Ptough; die KentUh Skeleton SelT-cleuiuiE 

Plough ; the improved Scotch Hou^, which contunt ■ rod from the iheatE 

ofthe plough to the muzile, for beingput en when the plourii b wrought 

bv both bones walhtiv inalinein the furrow. The ImperiMSelf-clmiiiig 

Hurow is next described ; then the Selfkleaning Drill Hamiw ; and lastly, 

the new Spiing Weighing Machines. All the«e implements have been ven 

nmch approTM of in different parts of Scotland; but bdns chiefly 

cslculatea for land in an imperfect state of cultivation, or where very 

nu^ stubblei are left, it may tie doubted if Ihey will come into general use. 

Swttt, Mr. StAerl, FX£. The British Warblert ; or, Account of the 

Genus Sylvia; in one Fasciculus ; illustrated by ^i beautifully coloured 

lilgores, taken (rom living Specimens iu the Author's Collection; with 

Directions for theirTreatment according totheAuthor's Method; in whidi 

is eipluned, how the interesting and fine Singing Birds belonging to thit 

Genus may be managed, and kept in as.good beaUh as any common Birds 

whatever. London, svo. Plates. 

" The British species belonginc Co this iDtereitine genus are chie6y tank 
of panage, visiting this country in sprii^ and leaving it again in autumn. 
Sevwal of them are deservedly eneemedas the finest songsters of all the 
feathered race : the nightlife, in particular, has the sweetest and 
most pleadng note of any kind at present known. It has been generally 
•oppoaed that they are very difficult to preserve in confinement ; but the 
author of this work has succeeded well in preserving the greater part of the 
most interesting species through several winters in perfect health, and most 
of them are in rull song all the winter," 
■ "They will succeed very well in a warm room in winter, or, if convenient, 
any part of a hot-houseor warm conservatory would suit them admirably ; 
but tbey require a little fresh ur when the weather is mild ; they may be 
prMcrred in cages, cither separately, or several tether ; or in a small 
aviaiy, where ell the species mi^t be intermixed. The temperature of the 
room where they are, ought never to be much below temperate, though 
several of the species do not mind aslight frost; the sorts that the author 
has found to sufler most from cold, are S. niUlra (the Whinchat), and 



,5, atricapiUa, scarcely S4 
mind the cold at all." 

We recommend this work to our horticultural readers, because we think 
nneng Inrds of difierent species, native as well as exotic, form a great 
addition to the flower garden, and botanic hot-houses. In the former we 
would distribute different sorts in cages in the day time, taking them in at 
night ; in the latter we would hang up cafes also ; for the birds when left to 
lly about, as in the hot-house* at Scnsnbrunn, are apt to ^rty the leaves 
of the plants, beudea requiring certain arrangements of wirD-work to prevent 
tbor escape. 
Chaldmg, Tht Rev. L. BJi. F.L.S., Stc. An Account ofthe Botanic Garden 

of St. Vincent. Gltugow. 4to. 4 plates. 

This garden is stated to owe its origin to the Society of Arts, and to have 
been commenced under Governor G^eral Melville, i765. It conwted at 
first of twen» acres, but was allerwanU increased to thirty-nine and a half. 
Dr. Geoi^e Youn^, Su^eon to the Forces, the principal medical officer 
stationed in the island, was first intrusted with the charge of the ground, 
which he held for many years. In m* the doctor made a report ofhis 
progress to the Society of Arts, which they were pleased to reward with a 
present of fifty guineas. In the troubled times which succeeded, the 
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gwdeo we* much. D«glectetl sad bjured, but wu agiHi resuved in n»S, 
and Mmewhat incramM, bj Alounder Andenon, £»q., Sargoon, who ww 
•hortljoAcnrardi appointea its luperintendeot. 

At thb petiod die uutitutioa «u taken under the protection of GoTcrn- 
tnent, who supported it with great liber^itjr till it wm pretested to the 
oolooj ID 1S9S. In I79S it wu increased, but it niSered in some degree 
during our contest with the FYench and Caribs. Mr. Anderson with great 
pains collected all the most rcmaHiable of the native plants, and in hii 
escunioDS to other islands, obtained many curious Epecies. 

About 1T8T, the clove, and several varieties of cinnamon, were introdnoed 
from the Krench islands, to which they had been brought by thrar shiM 
from Agia. I'he clove, dionly after tiiis period, was cultivated lealously m 
Dominique. In Jamaica the cinnamon was planted oa a large scale in 
many part* of that extensive colony. 

Mr. Anderson, in 1791, sailed to Guiana in search of valuable plant*, 
where his zeal was amply rewarded. 

Eve^ exertion was made, a* well b^ private individual* as by the 
authorities in England, to render His Majesty's Botanic Garden of St. 
Vincent the source fro3) which valuable plants might be ^read over the 
adjacent islands. Trials were made to introduce plantation* of Cactus 
coccinellifera and to propagate the cochineal insect. Many valuable seeds 
from Asia were sent here by the Board of Trade. At a subseqent period 
others were forwarded by the Board of Agriculture. A considerable number 
were procured from conespondenti in North America, almost all of which 
are now flourishing and dispersed over our colonies. 

His Majesty was pleased in 1790, to send a Bbip to the South Seas to 
procure for it the bread-fruit, Artocarpu) incisa, and every other valuable 
tree that could be obtained. I'he lamentable terraination of this first 
voy(^ is known to eveiy one; but, not discoura^ by tbe fate of the first, 
the king determined to fit out a second ship of discovery, and shortly after- 
wards Captain Bligh set sail in the Providence, anil in Januaty 1793, 
landed about 530 plants on tbe shores of St. VincenL 

In 1T98, a catalorne was made of all the plants within the garden, 
conveniently arranged ; and another wai publisned by die Society of Arts 
in tbe 95th volume of their transactions. ^ 

Mr. Lockhead, who afterwards luccdlued Dr. Anderson, had obtained 
from Cayenne several nutm^. Hiese in 1 S09 were introduced by Captain 
DiK of the Cygnet. The trees have borne well fur many years. 

Worn out with toil, the venerable Anderson b^an to decline, and in 
July 1811, re«gned the garden to his estimable friend and feUow-labourer 
William Lockhead, Esq. M.W.S. Edinburgh. 

On the Sth September, ISll, tbe virtuous Anderson was numbered with 
the dead. To this industrious and respectable botanist the garden owe* it* 
prosperity. Since his death it has in some d^ee declined. The greater 
part of bis useful life wu diligently employed, not only in the scientific 
examination and cultivation of tbe stores commilted to his care, but also 
enriching the establishment with every thing either useful or curious. 

Mr. Lockhead died in 181 j, and was succeeded by Mr. George Caley, and 
his assistant Mr. M'Crae. The former centleman had spent many year* of 
his Ufe in the forests of Australasia, ana had brought home an abundant 
harvest from a field in which Brown and other celebrated traveller* bad 
already leaned. His animals were purchased by tiie Linnxan Society, * 
and are placed in the museum of that learned body. 

In isal, the Government determined to ^ve up the garden ; wearied as 
it supposed, with the complaints that were made, and with the annual 



npence, which exceeded 700J. 

The plates which accompany this work consist of view* so badly got up 
a* to be of little use in conveyiif tbe character of the scenery, and a pound 
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lilnn whicb thowi sotbiiig of the iiiMior ■mngasent of tbe garden. Id 
tboTt, more lueleti or Icm ornuneiitsl ex^raTingi were never appendecl to 
mny work. 
Cobbet, Wiiaam, Eiq. of Keniington, the celebrated Political Writer ; 

Author of the American GRTdener, &c.: The Woodlanda, or, aTrea^ 
' on Planting ; detcrilung the Trees, ftc &c. London. Bvo. No. 1. 

Thii work proceed* on the tuppoiition that the reader is ignonuit of the 
[tactical detaili of preparing ground for planting, and of all the subsequent 
operations of sowing, rearing, &c. In so tar as it goes, the operations are 
■ccuretety described, and in a vigorous style ; end though the work will be of 
most use to the novice, it may yet be read with profit by the practical planter, 
Jekm, WHIiam, M.D. fonueriya Practitioner in Calcutta, now resident id 

Manchester. Practical Botany; an iinproved Arrangement of the 

Generic Characters of British Pfants ; with a familiar Introduction to the 

LinuEan System. London. Longman & Co. 1S26. 13mo. pp.i5G. 

A neat little work, intended to fiicilitate the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the genera of British plants, to which it will probably be found aD 
useful guide. It commences with a brief introduction to tbe (tud^ of 
botany, in which the first rudiments of the science are explained in famdixs 
terms, and illustrated by figures. The characters of the genera are ar- 
ranged in a tabular form, lo that a comparative view is offered of the most 
important distinction), by which they are divided. For the characters of. 
the genera of grasses, the author states, that he is inddited to the asibt.* 
ance of Sir James Smith, The foot of each page is occupied by such 
brief remarks upon the genera as are independent of their dittinctire 
characters. 

It is to be regretted, that the author has not avoided certun errors of 
expression, which, althou^ formerly introduced into reipectahle woAs, 
are now abandoned as uuphilosophical and incorrect. As, for example, 
calling the grain of grasses, umbellifene, &c. ; seed, instead of pericarpium'; 
tbe involucrum of lyngenesions plants common calj'x; or deKribing the 
cwtrila of a papilionaceous plaot to consist of four instead of _fiiie petalf. 
We must also renu^k, that the references to tne figures in illustration of 
the terms used in botany, are Dot sufficiently accurate. Ilius, in platen, 
it does not appear wheUier the term involucre is applied to a particular 
form of inflorescence, or of bractes ; it would also seem that the annului of 
ea Agaric, tab. S. fig. 6. is mistaken for its volva. 

llie author announces his intention of preparing, in contiDuation of thu 
work, a ^milar publicadon upon the species of British plants. We hope 
that in that work such erroti as the above will be avoided. 

France. 
Sk<jM DtmeOe-Bichardol, et r&iige par Richardot, I'ato^, Juge de Pai± k 
-' - lent de la Maroe: "" '" "— = — -*- "i---^''---- 
1 vol. 8va, Paris. 

Tliii work is described bj 

n one of the most curious . - 

art of agriculture. It is not so much a com|MlatioD from other writers, as 
relation of what has been effected, other directly or indirectiy, by the antbor 
hnnsdf. The work is divided into three parts: tbe irstcoDtaiDi the agricul' 
tunllife of the author; the second the detwl of hii practices, and theex 
peace he incurred; and the third diipl^ hi* ^r't*"' o^ nwDagentent, and 
cootwn 8 diallenge to whoever will amept of it, to come forward and dis- 
•"te the excdlence of hi* ptana. The department of the Haute-Mame is 

B priodpal scene of hi* operalkiD*. There he drained and cultivated 



xl by Lechevardiire, who hat given an analysis of it, 
ou* and u*efiil wbicb has ever been pnbli*hed od the 
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of the work are devotM to the raiuas of treei, and the manageEMnt 
of woodiuidi ; and the Lombardy popW and Acacia are itrougly n- 
commended. All the different a^ieciea of graini, l^umei, and other 
Rgricultural vegetables are (ucceuively treated of; uid ia the mtuu^e- 
ment of fomti he ttronsly recommetidi the coupe entre deux terrei, 
(cutting about s foot under the lur&ce) as deddedly the belt mode (or 
underwood. The author refert to s gtiu variety of corre^ioadeoti in 
Europe, and preMdent JeBbnon in America. From Buonaparte he re* 
ceiveo a present of 1900 franct for the luefiilneM of hi* aervicei. 
BaudrUlart, M. Trait j G^o^ral dea Euix et Fortti, ChasKi et Pfchet, ke. 

with numeroui platei. Paris. 4to. 
Daaul, A. Pratique de* Court d'Eau, &e. Parii, 8vo. 
Malkieu de BomhaiU, C. I. A. Director of the Agricultural Eitabliihment 

of Roville : Annalei Agricole* de Rorille. Puii. Svo. in numbers. No. 2. 

Among other articles, thit number containa a tranilatioQ of the treatise 
■ on the culture of wheat, by Robert Brown, " ' ' ' ■■*• • ■ 

near HaddinrCon, and conductor of the Par 
hitor ii a pupil of the Roville establishment. 
SoaloBge Bodm, M. Fellow of the Lianiean Society of Paris, Author of wmo 

Tracti on Horticulture, and Proprietor of the Nurserv Garden at Fro- 

mont, near Paris : Catalogue dei V^^taux de PInne Terre, dOrangerie, 

et de Serres du Jardio de Fromont, &c. pour 1896. Paris, 4to. 

The species and Tarieties in this catalogue amount to 1400, reckoning 
rarietiei of certain flowers, as pKoaies, ch^rnntheinun)!, &c. ; but uclu- 
sin of fiuit-treei or culinary T^etable*. 

Germany. 

Wadenkdter. Archiv fiir PferdekenntniH, &c. ; or, Arduvei for the Know- 
ledge of Hones, -and other Domestic Animals. 8to. 
Ltudu Ckar. VoUtiindige Anleituog zur Mastung der Thiere, &c. A 
complete Coorae of Instruction on the Art of tttttening Animals; or,* 
Theory of Fattening applied to the Domestic Quadrupeds which aerre ■• 
Food to Man; also to Poultry, toFish.toCiBbi, to Frogs, to Tonka, to 
Oysters, and to Snails. Nuremb. svo. 

This woi^ was crowned (aa the French phrase is] by the Royal Sode^ 
of Science* of Gottingen. The fiindamenUl prindple of the art of &tten> 
iiu ia said, by Mr. Leuchs, to consist in augmendug the phyiical power* 
oi the animal, and aubdning tiioae of instinct. From the character given 
of thii wor^ in the Bulletin Univeriel, it would seem well to merit trant- 

Italv, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
AaidelRtairiliiiao^Iaa,raggimumto,^.diNi^oS. Tom.i. 

In this work a short account i* given of the cultivation about Torra 
delGreccOjwhich appeantoconaistcfiieflyofgrapeiandcotton. Theorape* 
are raised for the press, and the principal wine produced i* Lachryma 
Chtiiti. Some olives are grown ; and in a few placet where the Manna 
ash grows wild, it u tapped for the juice. There is also in this volume 
a paper on the woad, and another on the saffron. 
Aeerbi, G. Delle Viti Itsliane ; or. Materials for the Claatificatioo and 

%>ecific Character of the ^^nea of Italy. Milan, Svo. 
Smi, M. GaUana, Profeaw>r of Botany at Florence. Ranta Fmangktt 

de la Totcane. Flor. Bvo. and Antolog. Giom. Oct. IBSfi. p. lis. 

In speaking 'of the It^uminous planta cultivated id Tatcauy, gnat 
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eotiu^auit ii made of the CujcuU Eun>p«», wbich it ii luppOMd csnnot 
bo aertrojred b)' anv method* m eSectiulty ai by paring and burning 
die *urWe, tbui deitroying at once both the lucerne and the leedi of 
the pannte. The two best gniMei for water meadows are found to br 
the ATena elatior and Poa pretensii j for all ordinary purposes the Lolium 
pm«nne i» as much valued in TuKany as in England. From what ii 
nid of fiorin ^rau, it appean to abound in the country ; but not to 
hare been tubjected to cultivation. The wild carrot k md to increaM 
the milk of cow* and iheep, and to improve iu flavour. "Hie Guinea 
gm, the Panicum maximum, hai been ^opoied to be introduced front 
the Weit Indie*, but M. Ssvi coniiden it better to cultivate to a highei 
degree of perfection lome of those herbage planti which are indigenout ; 
— die number of these amount to 319 ipedea. 

Holland and the Netherlands. 
Huliken, M. Van. President. Discoun prononcj k la Distribution Solem* 

ndle da Prii de la Soc. Rojale d' Agriculture et de Botanique dc Gaud, 

le 3S Juin, ]8£5. Gand, svo. 
Bailey, WUliam, Qvil Engineer, Iiondon : Traits de l'Empl<n de la Vapeur • 

pour le* Serrc) Chaudes, &c. Couronn^ par la Soc. dei Scienc hHar- 

leim, Tmni. Nat. &c, Harleim, vol. xiii. p. 193. 

Mr. Bailey had erected a curtilinear hothouse for M. Caten-de-Wolt, 
near Antwerp, (Jig. 3S. p. 801 .) which excited a ^reat deal of attention in 
that country, and it appear* he ha* equally diitinguiihed binucif by thii 



America. 
Mauachaetft AffickUural Repontory and JmanaL 7 volt 4to. 

This work contain* a variety of uieful paper*, among -ivhicil we im^ 
eotunerate. Remarks on the Stable Management of Hones, in vol. ri. { 
on the Weed* of Arable Land, vol. iii. ; among the wont of which are 
Berberi* vulgaris, Cuscuta europen, and Brasiica napu*. The culture ot 
catroti, vol. iii., and on the be*t time for felling timber, vol. vii. From 
Ac experience of two cultivators, it would appear that the month* of 
May and June are to be nreferred for cutting down timber trees to the 
months of February and March, when they are surcharged with >np. 

A paper is inserted in this journal (Vol. III. p. 68.) which show* tb* 
importance of uung tcieotiGc names in connection with local appdlationa 
The writer say*, the yam i* cultivated in different parts of Scotland, and ii 
found preferable to the potatoe ; and be i^otes Willicfa't Domolic 
Encyclopcedia. May it not then grow, he ask*, m New England? The yam 
tS the American writer is the West Indian pLuit of that name, Diouorea 
; ;tbat of Dr. Willich i* the potatoe^am, a variety of Solanun 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



Art. 1. Foreign Notieet. 



Jtemarkabie Varieti/ of Apple Tret. In the anul* of the LtoiUBan 
Sodetrof Paris for May iBSf, M. Tillette de Clermont-Tonnere has tie- 
■cribed a remarkable apple-tree ai growing at St. Valery in Normandy. 
Tbii apple-tree, which they believe to be between thirty and forty yean' 
growth, has constantly produced flowcii of one sex, and coniequentl* 
barren ; the flower b composed of an external and interaal calyx, with 
nether stamens nor corolla. The female oivans consist of fourteen 
styles, with oblique itigmat. At the period of floweriog it is customai7 
for erery young woman of St Valery to go and make ber apple, (d'aller 
Ure ea pomme] by fixing a nos^ay oT the blonoms of any common 
apple-tree on a tuft of those of the one described ; this is attached by 
• piece of ribband in iu(4i a manner that i[i autumn every one knowi 
the fruit that her nosegay has been the cause of producing. It is re- 
marked that these fruits differ among themselves in flavour, colour, and 
nie, and that they bear some relation to those of the different her- 
m^hrodiCe trees, the blossoms of which have been used in their fecun- 
dation. Grafts from this tree remain alwayt barren, notwithsianding 
attempts to fecundate the blossoms artificially. Seeds town have cosne 
up verv well, but the plants are still Coo young to produce bloMonu. 

MaMBltAna HoKt hg Cut&n^t. Towards the 34 

end of July, M. Gossart rings young shoot* of 
the same yen, covering the space where the 
bark was taken off by a little woo.. In a short 
time a thickened ring (une bourrelet) appears 
round both eabes of tne ring : in November he 
cuts off the shoot close under the uppe 

plants in li^t soil, keep* rather moist and 1 , 

Adthecuttingshoots freely the following spring. 
Another toode is, fifteen days after ringing the 
•boot, tn lay it in thj soil, or draw it through apot 
of earth or tin case (comet) (jig. 34.) in the Chi- 
nese manner, and it will root and grow the tame^ 
season. A third mode is adapted, after the se- 
cond sap, Eommonly called that of Sl John, by 
slipping off young dioots of that second sap be>- 
fore they are lon^ than the little finger; plant 
them as cuttings in peat earth, cover Uiem with 
a bell-glass, and shade them, and six out of nine 
will take root. 

Garden of Fromont. This establishment is 
Mtuated at Itis, In the department of Seine et 
Oise, a few miles from Paris. It was founded 
' by M. Soulange Bodin, the proprietor, member 
01 several societies, and author of R^it d'une 

Excursion Horticulturale, &ite k Londres dans le — 

mcHS d'Avril, IBSI. It is said to contain a good general eollectlon which 
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are prop^Ued Mid sold at a low price, at detetmioed by a pnnted cata- 
logue. 

Afoiwa&k MeUm Grmadt. M. Soolange Bodin having changed the lita 
of hu meloD-gimind at Fromoin, and found the lotl impr^ated with tiie 
liquid manure which had drained from his dung-bedi to a con«iderable 
dqitfa, propoKi in fiiture to move the nte of hit hot4>edj from one part 
of tbepirden to another, in order to manure the whole in nicceision. He 
rava, " we have folded our hot-bedi u a iht^h^ foldi his shrrp, and the 
dnininga of the dung have done in the one case, what the dropping* of 
the iheep have in the other." Hurdle* of reedi fonn a portable fence and 
AttlKr.—{aalL Vidv. February, 1B29.) 

ifAdnft RoaiM. The Paris Agricultural Society have printed a jiam* 
^et on thta uitgect, from a communication bv oir John Bverly, and 
i&iributed numeroui copies of it among the road enginecn of the diflhrent 
dqj&rtmenta. 

Gr^Ung Ae Cedar oa the Larch. The union of thete two apeciei, 
though jirecticable in theoir, waa never, as far ai we know, BCtually 
carried into execution, till M. Le Fievre, a nuneryman at Nantes, in the 
wot of Frano^ tried it, and succeeded perfectly.— (.0ajU. Umtr. October 
1B95.) 

memoir underwent d 
Encouragement of Industry and the Arti, the object of which was to prove 
that the cultivation of the mulbern-tree, and the reeriiw of lilb-wonns, 
mig^t be carried on as aucceasfuUx in the neighbourtiood of Paris as at 
Lyons. In support of this opinion, the results of various experiments 
jnadeatToura and at St. Germain's near Paris were cited; and it was 
shown, that those results (owtni;, doubtleu^ togreater care) were superior 
even to the products of f^edmont itself, lie author of the memoir 
further proves, that the countries which are the most fovourable for the 
euliivatiou of the mulbeny-tree axe those which lie between the 4!d and 
48th degree of latitude. — (Iiif. Gaz. Jan. 18SG.) 
Daphne iaureala. In the island of Cornea, a man has been lately tried 
. for having caused the death of several individuals b^ poisoning a rivulet 
with the branches and leaves of thia planL A law exists, dated so far Imck 
as 1669, which provides that putting laurel leaves into small rivulets, with 
die intent of poisoning the water, iapunishaUe with death; and even when 
Qo bed intention ia meant, with imprisonment. We mav observe here, that 
noless the srientific name of the plant is pven in the <K^nance it mri^' 
<KXanon much dispute i for on the continent as in Britain, the word 
laurd is ajiplied to several specie* of daphne, to two spedes of prunua, tu 
rib^um tinus, and toiaunia nolnlis. {BtUl. Umv.) 

GERMKSY. 

ifyriai CcrVera. Thii plant has been cultivated for seven years, in the 
open ground of the Botanic Garden of Carlshrue ; it there ripens its fruit, 
fivepounds of which furnish by decoction, Upwards of 8 ounces ofgreen wax. 

Eiinmn&nary UHSty of the Nettle. In the weeklv newspaper of the 
Bavarian Agricultural Soinery, 1823., No, 6., the nettle is said to have the 
followins im>pertdes: 1. Eaten in Ballad, it cure* consumption; 3. It 
&ttein horned cattle, whether eaten green or dried; 3. Experience has 
shown that it not only fattens calves, but improves their hreed; 4. It is an 
antidote to most maladies; 5. Shee|) which eat it, bring forth healthy, 
vigorous lambs ;G. It promotes the laying of eggs in hens; 7. It improves the 
&t of pigs ; 8. The seeds, mixed with oats, are excellent for horses ; 9. It 
grows all ibt year round, even in the coldest weather; 10. The fibres of 
the stem make an excellent hemp. 

The Bavarian oracle might have added, that few plants forcr better or 
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■■are npkllr, and that the tender thooti to produced, nuke ft ddicate 
•nd higb-aaroured pobJierb, reaembluig the pmaU of the (hoot* of 
poD)|Non. 

It ii certain the nettle ii much valued in Holland, where itt yoni^ 
•hoot! are uied u a pot-herb ; iti root! for dying yellow ; where the borte- 
dealert give the aeedi to horK^ to make them t^iik and give them a fine 
akin; and where coDNderable pottioiu of fieldi are plantm with it, and 
mown five or ux timet a year, ai green food. 

7%e Aeont, in fbcest diitricti, in Saxony, ii nicceMfidlj uaed to btlen iheep 
daringtbewinter.(i/av. Jbtm. ISSs,) 



which he 
b bit distinction* are: i.lliettylei iti being parted more or Ich deeply, 
unooth or velret-hke, bnger or ihorter than the itament, &c : 3. The 
petal*; being open or ibut, nev or diitaiit, &c. : 9. In thdr colour ; 4. In 
the time of flowering. 

Gt^Hk^ Pearl on Apple: Varioui examples of. nucceti arc gi*en of 
thi* operatiDn by M. Hempel ; and alio of grafting applet on pean, though 
the la*t practice ii not io sHCceiiiul and the plant* do not la*t long. {Mem. 
Soe. P<m.iAUenb.yQ\. 10 

Borate tu maiwre, A writer in a Bavarian Weekly Journal, reconunendi 
•owing thii plant, and when it ii lull grown plougfains it down. The good 
•effects of Borage a* a green manure, he has proved bv long experience. 
What render) it preterable to most other plants, for tnii purpose is the 
great quantity of soda and other salt* wnich it concatng. It may be 
sown in April and ploughed down InAugUit, in time to be followed by wheat. 

Waler Crett. About eighteen yeon ago the culture of this plant wa« 
commenced in the ndghbourbood of London ; a few yean afterwardi it 
was b«un near Paris, and it seems it has lately been luccetsAilly engaged 
in, in Uie neighbourhood of Eriiirth, in Bavana. Such is the influence of 
the example of England ; which ought to teach ua Co set none, either in 
matters of taste or utility, that will not reflect honouron the country. The 
magic word London, is a passport to erer^ fashion. In consequence of 
the establishment of the Horticultural Society there, by Sir Joseph Banks, 
andafew individuals, in 1808, limilar societies have now tprungup ineveir 

Cof the world. In lHI9Bpaper appeared in the Horticultural Society^ 
[actions on the culture ofwatet>K;resi in the neighbourhood of London; 
unce which thi* plant has become a fashionable talad, not only throughout 
Britain, but in Prance and Grermany. 

SWITZERLAND. 

TV Hm/maJnng MaMne, (Encyc. of Ag. § S59T.) ha* been btrodueed 
into Switzerland, and employed to ted meadow hay with perfect tuccMi. 
(BtMet. d'Agric. de Genhx, 2 Ann.) 

Netii ZeeSand S^nage. TWnuoinB exparua. This plant hai been 
cultlTated in the neuhbourhood of Lausanne, and is valued, as in England, 
for ita abundant produce during the hottest of the summer months. 

ITALY. 
PmaoKa Iltdiana. A work under this title by George Gallesio was com- 
menced in IBIT. TleBUthor it known by his treatise on the Genus Citrut, 
and is con*idered by lome as the Duhamel of Italy. On this work he hat 
been employed dshtyears, and has marcd no mins to deKribe exactly the 
best varieties of Truili cultivated in Italy, adding the synonimes of their 
names, and their peculiar culture. Pourteennumbersof this work, in quarto, 
had appeared in January IS9J; and tweoty-arx more will complete the 
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pun^let, in parts tnuiiladon li . . , ^ 

dfected t^ burying in the xnl half grown cropt. He pstt an example 
of a field in Hedmont, which wa* divided in two equal parts : on one of 
these rye, town in November, was plowed down on the jih of May 
foUowius; at the tame time the other half was well manured with stable 
dung. Both were sown with maiie ; and treated with the urae care. At 
harvest, the produce of the crop grown on the plowed-down rye, ex- 
ceeded that grown on the dung in the proportion or4aeto500. M. 
Jourbert of Turin whomade this experiment, thinks rye the best of all ■ 
plants for plowing in; but itdoei not follow from the above experiment, 
that burying' living vegetables is to be preferred to manuring, because the 
tSSects of the latter lut for three or four years, while that of plowing-in 
growing plants is seldom perceptible on a second crop. We have no 
doubt however, that if the poorest land bad such crops as were grown 
upon it plowed down when they were half arrived at maturity, for a series 
of years in succession, it would in the end become rich. But how many 
years it would require to eKct this is very uncertain. 

HOLLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS. 
TUf Society of AgricuUure and Botanj/ of GhetU, seem to be making ex* 
traonUnaiy exertions for the promotion of every department of culture. 
At their annual meeting in June 18S5, a report was made by the secretary/ 
of their transactions for the by-past year, from which we make Ihe^ 
fallowing selectbns. M. P Verleeuwen, junr. Commercial Florist, con>- 
inunicBted hii observations on the principal Horticultural Establi^ments 
in the neighbourhood of I/ondon. He notices the very small size of the 
- panes of glasses employed in hot-house and hofbed suhes; the general 
disuse of tan in plant-stoves, and especially those of Messrs. Loddiges ; the 
great care and neatness displayed in everf description of plant habitation, 
and the continual changing of the atuation of pots, so as to vary the in- 
fluence of the sun andUght upon them according to circumstances. M. 
Van Mons, of Lourain, presented a description of the Colmar Dewez pear 
{Gard. Mag. p. 83.)nused by him from teed, and dedicated to M. Dewez, 
MTpetual secretary of the Royal Academy of Sdences and Belles Lettres of 
Brussels. An account of the manner ofj^thering opium on Mount Oympus 
fivm personal infection, and a collection of seeds fi»m the Levant, were 
presented by M. deLescluze. To this gentleman is owing the introduction 
to the Netherlands of the Thibet goat. Gastoniapalmata was presented 
Irom the superb hot-bouses of M. Caters-de-Wolf of Berchen, near Ant- 
werp, (Jig. SS. ) Two of these hot-houses ere curvilineal, and were exe- 



^.„..„._.~ M. M, Van Cassel, Van Damme an3 Papelew, commercial 
gardeners, rave an account of some beautiful Hybrid heaths, and Azaleas 
which they nad r^sed from seed procured by artificial fecundation. M. P. 
Cock, a seedsEoan communicated remarks on several pretended new sorts 
of culinary plants, which some of his brethren have introduced in their 
catali^es, but which he conuden as for the greaterpart inferior to those 
in use. He presented a catalogue of his own seeds, in which was indicated 
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the length of time tiiet each wrt mi^t be praMned in a fit Mate for 
germinatioii. Id 18B4 the towty proflbM)] to ^e a gold watch, or a 
■ilTer inuffbox, for the handnnnat oi, heifer, and calf, that Bboold 

rnr in the mariiet at Ghent on a particular day. A deputation from 
tocietj attended on that dav, sod gare kwkj two gold wstchei for the 
beM heifer, and the beM o% ; a riirer uiuUfbox for tKe iKit calf, and a ttlm 
crook to the thepherd who produced the bett lamb. 

We paM oter leveral other thingt to notice a medal given for the bett 
cultivated tree nuriery in the diitrictofGbent, and which wai adjudged to M. 
Venchaftlt. Agmmt drcuit ofthe province b; a conuniuan from the 
■odet;, diioict av dttttict, to examine into the itate of ^ntlemen'i eardoia 
witbariewofgiTUwapiue to the gardener who had hii garden in uiebert 
Male of culture and management, being a part of the tocietj** plan, the db- 
d a tort of journal w 

_ _ jwdcM eiami " " '"' 

terettiog are thoM deacribed bj tl. 
gratifying to obMTre that the namei ofthe gardenen are mentkuied with 
approbation, at wdl ai thoie of dieir oiaitert. The comminion have ad- 
juved the medal of honour to Jean Hajfi^ for hit tupenor mauagemest 
mmTIu^ keeping of all the depaitment* of culture, and scenea of rural 
beauty, in the country teat of the Comte Dela&iUe of Everghem. It it 
worthy of remark that theiooety examine only oocdiitriet per annum, but 
at th<y make a point of never n'wlr'ng it known what district they int^id to 
goover, ooretenthetimeof going over it, all the j^deneri of the proviuce 
are kept continually on the alert, leait the comminion thould une]q>ectedl7 
drcKi in upon them. What a wonderfril itimului would be given to garden- 
ing if a aimilar plan were adopted by the Horticultural Society of London. 
At a central and national todety, it thould embrace every county of the 
three Ungdomi, never giving tiie uwt public notice whether they intended 
taking a county of Ireland or Britain. Thia would keep the whole on the 
alert, and the good would be done not to much bv the nonorary medsl or 
premium pven to one or two or three individuals, a> by the account tha 
Gommiiaion migbt to ^e of every garden into which they entered. Tliit 
account might be published in the TraniactioDB, in a separate pamphlet, in 
thit Magazine, or, what would be beat of all in the newapapcr of the 
county. It is aslonisbiiu what excitement this would give to gardenen; 
the notice thut taken of them would be gratifying, and the humweat would 
feel that he wu a part of the great whole. It m evident it would not be 
Ibh beneficial to tbeir employers, and to many of lliem not lett gratifying. 
A ditcourae is delivered at the distribution ofthe prizes by the preodent, 
and aflerwBrclt published, (seep. 197.) In thii pamphlet is noticed the 

S' ' ' since the central one of Gbent 

lent management of tiie Ghent 
Botanic Garden, by M. MuiKhe the curatM, ahd of the extentive dona- 
tion! of leedx received from the Eait In<tie*, and from Father Leandro de 
Sacramento, ProfiMtor of Botany in the Garden at Rio Janeiro. Wearein- 
fbrmed in it that the government of the Netheriandi, wishing to encourage 



B ofthe inhahitantt fbrthe cultnie of Umi, hai procured frnn 
America a quantity of teedt, whidi IhcT preteated to the (Ufeicnt centnd 
and local sodetiea; to be by them dittruNited aoiow thcar memberi. Mott 
of these, the president ohtwvei, have germinated fmly, and esnedally in 
the Ghent garden, iriiers a sample of each was town by M. Mustdie. 
In thit garden, Curculigo tumatraoa, and Mantitia laltatotia, have flowered 
for the first time. Great improvements have been made at the Hagu^ 
a royal residence, which may be compared to our Kensington, by M.Van 
Donkelaer, and the presdent itatet, that conddcring the majesty cif the old 
treei, which teem as if they had been sown by the htJid of nature, and the 
magnificence of the canelt, and limpidity of the waters which flow among 
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tbem, thii KBdoice mqrbe coiiBdereducnieofthefine*tluidK«pegvdent 
in Europe. Tournay, ods of thoM citie* which next to Ghent ii di»- 
tinguithed by the tmi of it» inbHtntanti for every thing good anil uidul, 
ha» lately estabiuhed a botanic nrden, and profeHonhip of botany. 

Heaimgbu Steam. The MCiety of Htfleni have adjudged to Mr. W. 
Bailey, of Holborn, London, the priie for the beat essay on this lubject. 
The translator of the essay hai added some remiirki on thi) mode of 
heatins, from the publication of Mr. Tredgold, " On Heatineand Voiti- 
lating Public and Private Buildings," by far the best work which hu yet ap- 
peared on the subject. 



CommimLauret. It may give a practical idea of the climate in the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen, to Mate tiiat tbepruDUt lauro-ceraiu* 
requirea the same protection there during the winter that the magnolia 
gruidiJIora doea here. One plant lived for thirtv yean in Ae shrubberv of 
the celebrated park of Dronniogaard, one of trie finest reddencet in Den- 
mark. It was looked upon ai a great curiosity, but was killed with tha 
great frost in the years 1819—90. We mention these facta on Che 
niEhority of a young man (Peterson), now in this country at the eipence of 
the Crown Pnnce, Kud^ng gardening. His account of Mr. Lmdgaard 
is vay interesting ; though he has never been in England, he undentanrfs 
the E^iglish langtuige perfectly, besides Dutch, German, and French ; he is 
not a ^tanist, l>ut a most successful culinary and fruit gardener. The 
govenunent, Peterson observes, are using every means to spread the culture 
of the common hardy truiti b the country; and gooseberries, apples, plum^ 
and pears, may be purchased from the oational nur««ies for little more 
than a half-penny a plant. Peterson has been some time at Ken, and is now 
in Lee'a nursery ; and havicffi been well educated, and being endowed with 
^h^ts of observation, he will return to his own country a v^oable man 



Felrovtkoif^, the village and country seat of Prince Dolgorukii, ie one of 
ihe most oiagnificeut vulas in respect to gardens, in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow. Jt is situated on a flat surface, somewhat diversified by natural 
woods, and arUfidal lakes. The mansion-home is not large, anc^ thou^ 
neat enough and embellished with columns, is not at all remarkable tar its 
architecture. Its appearance is much disfigured by the contiguity of a 
number of sombre wooden and brick houses, which, however, is quite 
a4aiaode Ruue ; for close to almost eveiy nobleman's dwelling in the 
country you find a village oT peasants. The view of the back fa9Bde is by 
fiu- the most attractive, because it is opposite the gardens. The interior is 
elt^antly fitted up, and the inner apartments open into a finely arranged but 
small flower-garden, inclosed by a low balustrade. " I may remark, en pat- • 
font, that the Russians show their well known taste for mosses of gaudy and 
splendid colours, even in their gardens. Eveiy where about Moscow, as well 
u in the city,and in the intenor of Russia, I observed immense clusters of 
roses, psonies, poppies, holybocks, sweetwilliams, tulips, jonquils, lilies, 
pinks, carnations, larkspurs, columbines, Indian cresses, sun-flowen, mary- 
golds, hyadnths, bell-flowers, 4c. intermixed at times with other flowers of 
1^ vivid colours, or ranged in parterres, and frequently disposed with con- 
aderable efiect. 

" The graveV^waiks at Pentrovskoyi are made in the English style, ore 
very broad and kc»t id excellent order. They wind, to a great exten^ by the 
bank* of a large and beautiful lake, {fig. 36.) which endrdes a number of 
islands, and bean a small fleet of boats on its bosom — as well as through 
lawns and woods of luxuriant foliage, temples, summer-houses, statoes, 
vases, and fine orangeries diverwly the scenery. In another part of tbe 
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groundi erojjt tree*, tai airxmt* of bntutic %ur«i. display the 
plete triiiinph of art over nature, and affiird an exapple tiier-'— 



enlivened bf muiic. The ettate bai now- moit likely pawed for ever from 
I the Etuumorakii fiunily ; Prince - Dolgorokii having paid 300,000 rouble* 
for hi* purchase — a very large *um of mottey la the northern empire." 
(Biackwtxiiet Mas.) 

SWEDEN. 
Riha Jatmitti^orum. In the enDalsof theRoj|al Academr of Agriculture 
of Sweden for I8S5, a new ipeciet of currant ii detcribed by M. Agardh ; 
it was received from North America, and i* con*idered sufficiently hardy to 
endure the open air in Sweden. Its fniit u not materially different from 
that of the common red currant ; but its flower ii yellow, and a* the name 
imports, resembles that of the common jisraine. 

Lactometer. One of tbete invented by Sir Humphiy Davey i* de«eribed 
in the Philosophical Magazine for October ISSl ; another was invented 
about ten. years ago by M. Cadet de Vaux, and which is sold in 
Pans by the optician* under the name of galacto meter; a vet^ simple one 
was invented by a gentleman in Liverpool, and one by a ladji in Edinburgh, 
both of which ere described in our Encyclopedia of Agriculture (6310} ; 
lastly, one has been invented in Sweden by M. Q, Collin, and detcribed in 
the Annalt of theSwediih Agricultural Academy for 1BS3. 
SPAIN. 
Cockinealltuectt, and SiUWonnt, According to aletter lately received from 
Barcelona, it would leein that the experimentu made on cochineal, in thai 
neighbourhood, have hitherto been extremely succes*ful. NotwithstandJif 
■ome levere and boisterous weather experienced in the month of October 
and be^nning of November, no accident had happened to the young 
insects, whidi were in a thriving condirion. GU*s4iouiei had been pre- 
pared for their reception, durine tne severe month* of the winter, and from 
bU appearance*, it was thought that several new eitabliahments of thi* 
interesting breed would be formed and stocked during the ensuing year, the 
late increase having been »o great If the Spaniards were to devote dior 
BttentioD to the cultivation of other articles, for which they have hitherto 
been dependant on South America, instead of spending thdr money on 
useless projects of re-conquest, they would eventually find the solid 
advantage of it. Thar country contains mines of gt«at value, and by 
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worfciDg them, and improving their agriculture, they would moo uiake up 
for the revenue the; have loit beyood the seat. The China breed of ulk- 
womu hai alio, ve understand, been recently introduMd into Spun, b; • 
lady of title. [Mom. Chrmt. Dec. M. 18S5-) 

Priddif Fear told CoMneaL In December lait, two meoibtf* of the 
Economical Socielv of Cadiz, went to Madrid, and preiented to the king a 
treatiie just publiitied on the cultivation of the prickly pear, and srowth of 
cochineal; the lutgectat present being much m vogue in CabJoniaand 
Andaluria. They alio preiented leveral caikets of cochineal, irtiich the 
■ode^ had been able to acclimate and propagate. iNcuapapcri.) 
NORTH AMERICA. 



plom the deitructian of the forests of MassBchusetti, and predicts, as 
writers of the same dais do in England, a dearth of wood m that part 
of the United States, if planting is not immediately commenced, and assi- 
duously pursued. 

Mmeral Palatoe. The editor of the Darien (Geoi]gia) paper says, " Mr. 
Reuben Kii^, last week very politely presented ns with a mmeral potatoe, 
eiythrina erecta, or Cherokee root, the first, it is presumed, ever found 
in this part of Geoi^a. It weished seven pounds, two ounces and a half. 
It appears to be a specie* of the sweet potatoe, but has rather a bitter 
taste ; hogs eat it with avidity. It is probable tbat, if cultivated, it would 
be a valuaUe article for fattening hogs." 

Deteriptwe Notice of Wallhom Houie, in the state of Massachusetts, the 
property of Theodore Lyman, Esquire, communicated, together with an 
d^aot dniwiag,hy Dr. Hotack, president of the Horticultural Sodel; of 
New York. 



This residence is situated in a very flourishing country, about nine 
miles from Boston. The ground* round the house conait of a lawn of 
a mile in length in Front, upon which there ere many fine oaks, Engjish 
and American elms. Linden and other valuable forest trees, A deep and 
dear stream of water, varying in breadth, runs the whole Ipngth of the 
lawn, and afterwards falls mto Charlea river. There is an extensive park 
containing about forty deer> principally of the Bengal breed; to the leil 
and rear of the house is the kitchen garden, grapery, greenhouse, hou 
bouse, wall for &uit, &c. 

Horticultural Society of New Yiirk. This sodety proposes to form a 
garden from ten to twenty acres, devoted to horticulture and botany, but 
more particularly to the culture of Iruit-trees. They propose also to have 
a hall for public lectures, a libraiy, a botanical caUnet, and a prufessor 
of botany and horticulture. {Jmeiie. Journ. of Sdencei and Arli, Aug; 
1834.) 
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fikvourite spirit pulque. " The pTaiiU are let ■bout five or «ix feet Munder, 
and, in r&vouisble Eituationt, come iato bloom in about ten ytan, at which 
period the valuable liquor thej produce ii to be procured. Ai loon ax 
the cultivator perceiTet the plant preparinf; to throw up its lon^ flower 
stem, be cuts out the leave* which rorni iu centre, and hollows it out in 
the shape of a bowl, at the same time remoriog most of the other 
leave*, so that the whole sap destined for their suj^ly flows to the great 
Item, und is recdved bv the bowl4hBped cavitj, into which it rum with 
tuch rapidity ai to require to be emptied several times a da^, for a space 
of two months. The liquor, when collected, is placed in jars or ikhu; 
it uudergoet a slight fenaeDtation, which takes place in a few dan, and 
it is then fit for immediate drinking. Strangen prefer it when freM, but 
the natives seldom use it till it has acquired a strong taste, and a dis- 
i^reeable fetid smell, denominated fiierte, when it is erteemed in huh 
perfecdoD. A strong ^irit, called pulque brandy, is distilled from tus 
limior. Thi« it also called vum mercal ; and resembles Scotch whiskey in 
colour and flavouri but ithasa little more flavour of alcohol. The leaves 
of the plant form the roofs of some of the Indian houses, the stalks 
thor props and nAen, and both their Cenoe* ; ropei, thread, cloth, and 
paper are made from it ; some part of the plant is used medicinally, and 
. the root, prepared with nuar, is converted mto sweetmeats. — (Biiilaci'i 
idexico, p. 90, 91, 23.) Mr. Stevenson adds, that the Indians use the 
psicklei as a subatitute lor needles; the leaves as a substitute for soap, and 
that the flower buds are eaten boiled or pickled. — (Tratieit, vol. ii. p. 9). 
The plant attains a creat nie; some of the leaves measured ten lett 
lon^ fifteen inches wii&, and &^t thick ; thdr flower-ualks wero twenff 
feet high, and their anna, expanding like rich candelabns, clustered with 
jellow flowen. {it. 10.) It is worthy of remark, that the flower.«tem of 
the aloe, which we have noticed fGord. Mag. No. 1. p. 89.) as having 
flowered last summer at the Duke of Devonshire^ was upwards of twentj- 
fbui feet in height. 

Emgratioit. A lew intrili^nt gardeners &om the north of our island 
would soon acquire fortunes m the n«ghbourbood of Mexico, and be the 
means of increasing the Uesungs already enjoyed by the people in those 
detightfiil r^ons. In such a country and climate the finest productions 
of evet7 part of the globe might be produced, but the whole is IcA to 
the care of untutored IntUans, whose horticultural knowledge is indeed 
very limited.— (Bu^. Mex. vol. i. p. 19E.} 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
ChiHatt Flower Garden, When OapCain Hall was at Santiago, he viuted 
a lady in the eyeiung, who exm-essed great r^ret, owin^ lo its being dwk, 
that she could not show him her garden, which, she said, was " the pride 
of her life." In a few days aftcraorda he paid her a vint in the day time, 
when the good lady was delighted, and led the way with great glee to 
her &vourite spot " It certainly," C^taio Hall observe*, " was a bril- 
liant ^ctade ; for m these climates where nature does so much, the least 
astitCancc multiplies the effect in » manner of which, in cold r^ons, we 
hare no conception. But our good dame, who thought of nothing less than 
letting nature have her course, had planted her flowers, and cut her walks 
and borders into the form of beasts, turds, and fishes ; not only had she 
displayed the fieures of the animals in a sort of relief, by rmnng and di>- 
preisinff the soil, but she had attended minutely to the appropriate colours 
of each, by the careful distribution of the prqier flowers ; and, to do her 
justice, the spot looked more like a men^rie than a garden !" — {Capt. 
HMt CUU, Peru, ^c. vol. i. p. ITS.) 
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ASIA. 
Tirti of Bete4eavei. A writer in the New Monthly MigMne obserfw 
thrt one of the b«« ttfH he ever Mted - ww coi,ipo«d of ""thir^bnt 
i™eJew»." What raric^ of row it i» whose leave, alone compow a 
Urt. he doe. not mention. He add., that the most eiquintc conbervw 
air made in the maghbourhood of D»raaBcu., amongst which are dned 
«ke« of row.. The celebrated plain of roje. ftom whwh the tert., the 
cake^ and the attw is obtained, is about three miles from th^, '°"" -J* 
n^rtof th? great plain of Syria, and its ent™ ar«iis thickly planted 
!!rithw-tre«, which are cultirtted, and irrigated with great care.- 
{New MoiOhly Afag. No. 79. p. 4S4.) 

AericuO^rJ Sorittv of CakuOa. At a meeang of *« Society, heldon 
thclsd March, a variety of seeds were presented, which "^7 *»■* &«" 
5«Aemire and Ladak. by M. Moo.rcroft. Among diese .'^^'^^^^ 
tioned the wild pear and app^e. apncol, mdon, rawsh onion, buck wh^ 
lucerne, saffron.^d the Wango. hog plant. Among the books pre- 
set was aTi^tise on Agriculture tor iSepal, by Raja Gunshan Shmgh. 
— (Aio*. Javr. Oct. iaS5.1 

AUSTRALASIA. 

HnrScultuTi! ofthiieolonjhMbecn commiuKated to us by Mr. Joieph 
SSTpil.s' Ninoji, Kiog^m«l, Liltl. Cbeb», to wboin it » 

- ltllSevlmber,\mS. 

"'■ E^fJti ^itoc rfSlyoT. .Dd .er, plut«l « . g»ilm.«.'. 
ii5M3. rnvSiy girien : ™ldl £.tter myKlt, th.t «■; teUier 

^^sr- "-r .sr„ST»-n™:|;?tb" 

S^™" S^n; L r.m iStSX, ib,Vd.noiAo.b«tb.l»«ta. 

r^^'oSJ^^a ^l|trdit"?rX^ ;7-'^ 
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bcw Aiiit, good or bad, ii tlie nine to him. Hk wn bM planted a con- 
nderahle orchard (about ax acre*] and hai taken the pun* to fttk th« bert 
Unil of applei hecould procure. 1 bave alto fwwwaedt^ thMcoiiT^aDce 
half a doien tree* in a box, TV. two of No. .twooTNo. .andtwoota 
ModUng apfde, which wa» reared by Mt.Oaiintng,andghbonr of minei it 
bw borne 00!; twic*^ and I uafbrtunatelT could not get one to have it 
painted t it ii • hancbome conical ihaped nuit, bn/imiu green, and above 
tbemeiUQm MXe, MKnetbiDcbtbediapelikeNo. . We have twelve or 
fifteen kinda of teedling iwf**, of very toieraUe mtrU, and leorei that are 
worth notfainc. I have raiaed leveral, but not one I can call d 
Another^ear 1 majbeBble ti ' 
men*, u the lait Mimmer wat 
twell to iti prooer liie. 

You will profaably expect to have a deKription of the state of Horticul- 
tura in Van Dietnen's Land, but when I tell you. Chat 1 do not know one 
"c tardener in all our importation* [to the credit 0/ lie cra/t), yon 

__ ink we make but a poonhow. The gardener which 1 have i* by 

trade a LaceUenbire ttockiog weaver, but. a veiy clever fellow with a 
■padc or a hoe, and can obMrve any dirnetiotu I may |ive bim. All planta 
ot the bnudcB tribe are growo in great perfiMUon, a* are all root 
crop*. Peai and kidney beau are very prolific, but 
bMM are very bad bearen: the white l>lo*>oroed bean u ine ock, 
but that hardly worth cultJvalJi^. Onions grow well, perticularly the 
potatoe onioD, and in ibii climate we can rear any quantity of onion leed, 
which cannot be done ui New South WaW We want varietiei, the 
Globe and the Straibure. It ii now upward) of twenty-fbur yean lince I 
nw an aiper^ui bed in England, ind not being then much accuttonied to 
a garden, my rerallection of one may not be very good, but 1 cannot con- 
cave any tluns of the kind can be tuperior to what we can ihow-Jiere. I 
durtt alnuMt (£allenge Mr. Judd. Sea kale grows very luxuriantly here, but 
ii too troubloKime (we have no potteries), and it does not precede the 
aipeiagus above a week. Of fmitt, we have a^)!**, pear* (only two kinds), 

S'nee*, gooseberries a few varietiei, currant*, raspbenies, strawberries ; 
se last do not bear well, ell the others most abundantly ; grape* beer 
well, and Hpeo tolerably in good situations, alio peaches and nectarines; 
of the last we have only one kind: I cortainly never saw finer in New 
South Wales ; they are very large, and deep blood red; ooly one plum, a 
kind of green gase; cherries, two kinds, the small Kentish, and May duke; 
they bear most ^ndantly. We have imported no apricots until the last 

Cr or two, when Mr.Frazer, the colonial botanist at Sydney, sent me a 
scions of the Moor Park, but there are several beajiag trees in the 
colooy, reared from stone* : 1 do not think they are wotui mudi, but 
might be improved by proper culture I do not know whether you will 
give CTedit to what 1 am alMHit to rdate, but the farmer who reared the 



the tact, if possible, the next summer: from what I read in Loudon's En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening, I should concave it not imposdble. 

It give* me great pleasure in having an opportunity, direct from this 
port, of sending this, and should you consider it worth your perusal and 
acc^tance, I shall be still more gratified, and in return, ma; I request you 
to procure me a couple of sacks of the best kind of potatoes, for agenenl 
crop, which Captain Carney of the ship Cumberland, will bring out to me. 
I should have requested htm to execute this commission, but he miriit 
be imposed on by an old worn-out sort. Otu" potatoes are all gone that 
wa« good for any thin^ and though we have reared a good many from 
seed, yet we have not wnat I call a good kind ; they may improve anothff 
year. 
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1 hardly dare m; how RoceptoUe a few fruit tract would be, paiticulnrlj 
ajiplei, pean, cherries, and pluini. The New Town pippin, and all the 
applet and cberrie* of your own reariiu, I am lure, would tbri?e and ripen 
welt in chii climate. 1 am no great florin, but ahould like to tee a mow 
rote, and a few varietiet of roie^ a woodbine, louthemwood and wotid- 
wood ; and the primrow, cowalip, poljranthot, and auricula, would be tnort 
pleaui^ to a penon to long from England at I have been. 

The common crab for procnrinE good sMckt (I am looking a hag way 
fbrwanl}, alto ibe Siberian and French cratM, would be very acceptable, 
I have requetted Cq>tBin Camet to procure me a few teedi of culinafy 
ngetaUca, from the moat celebrated geedunan in London, and have directed 
him to wrap thetn up in common brown paper, and bring tbem in hit trunk 
with bit ctothei, or any cheat atanding in a cabin, that will be opened two 
or three dinet in a wedk, bjwhicb tfaey will get aired. I have known 
perioni airive in thii colony, who have taken great paiiu to have leedi 
soldered up in tin catea, or packed in [uper catea, covered with three or 
four coata of vamiib, which on their arrival, were entirely usetcat, though 
to all appewvnce perfectly good; while a few aeedi brought CMually in a 
trunk in brown paper, were as good at when packed in England ; the 
reaton it very obvious ; those in tin caaei, &c. were packed in tome other 
lai^ package, and Mowed in the ship's hold, where it ia probable, it was 
not ^oin teen till the end of the voyage; the consequence waa, that the 
heat of the «r in the hold, in crosaing the Torrid Zone, was to great as to 
dettroy the v^eiative principle of the aeeds. It it imnoaaible to concave 
the oppresHve heat of the ttagnant air in a ship'a hold, when under the 
Equator, except by those who nave experienced it. A few yesn ago, the 
abip Lniitania brou^t here two hogshead of garden and grasa aeedt, which 
were perfectly air-tight; they were readily pnrchaaed, as they bad such a 
fine dry appearance, and the ship had experienced a very short pataage ; 
not one M«d in lo^oOO grew, while a few ounces of diffcreut teedi brought 
by a paaienger from the aame teedaman were perfectly good. I received 
tome aeeda from a friend in Kent, of the golden Canterbury hop, which he 
informs me waa tried previous to his writing to me, to prove iti goodneaa, 
' of which he assures me, he sealed it tuhtin abottk, and I cannot get one 
lo^-egetate, though town on an old melon bed, under the lights. In 
another instance, a friend of mine, anxious to bring aeeds tofe, purchased 
•everal aeta of wine decanters with ground glaai tto{)per«, in which he 

ecked hit teedt; there was not one grew. I conceive the tur in the 
ttlea had got st^nant and putrid ; I may probaUy be wrong in aatign- 
inf 'the cause, but such waa the effect, lois may be no infonnatiDn to 
yon, but I think it would be well to recommend to persons taking seed* 
from England to the aoutbem hemiaphere, to pack them in the ample 
method 1 have deacribed. If taken to Canada, or a climate north of Eng- 
land, it would probaUy be well to pack them tight to prevent dampt. I 
beg leave to subocribe myaelf. 

Sir, 
Your moat obedient, 
JoMph Kn^t, Esq. Hprnble servant, 

Xbif^i Raa^ C^eiiea. Juoa Go&dok 

fViM lie Hoiarft TbamGiaettt. A prindpal pan of our colonial 
politics is, the enormous fluctuation in the price of wheaL We have 
viewed, with no amaU d^ree of alarm, the late esceauve price of this 
nfCMtaQr article of cootumption. We have no want of butcneKa meat at 
« moderate price. TiietateBlterationintbe dutiesof apiritahaveso aflected 
litt diidllena that a great quanti^ of boHey ia now in the country, and a 
portion of tlMt, mixedwith the wheats maket wholetome and even iMilatable 
Dfead— and our dtnwte b at all tone* proptiioua to the growth of 
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vegetate*. But the lata high price iDducet many to hoard up gnun, in 
eipecUtioQ of a still higher price. We hare received lome uiull Bup[dies 
from Srdnej, but that colony can nerer grow enoagh for its own connimp- 
tkm. The taraiers iherehaTo, it is tnie, many resources which wehave not; 
— thej hare maiie, in particular ; fruiti and vegelablet in great abuadaoce ; 
and the teason of harrest CMnueocei thore at a macfa aarlier period than 
with us. NotwitteMdng d this bowOTcr, Vm DJBiaia'i Umi vaK 
riw^ bn tbe gnmarj of tlwse coloiues, for their wImu k of a imich ioftriar 
qoabty, and so infected with the weeril, and other causes, tfasa it can nerer 
be preaerred through the dnnilt of one whole year. They may colttvate 
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STVei^nr Prve Show. Mr. Miller, die aur»ery'>man of Bristol, offered a 
Ite M a nlver cup for the largest pine apple, grown in the couoties of 
onmouth, Gloucester, Glamo^an, or Brecon. It was giuned by the 
gardener of ^ Charles Morgan, Biu-t. At this meeting, preinhitns were 
given to cottagers for the best turkies, geese, ducks, and fowls, and for the 
greatest number of hives of beee. 

FontMU Aheg. John Bennec, Est). M. P. for Wilts, it is said, has lately 
purchased of Mr. Forquhar, Fonthill Abbev, tc^etfaer with four hundred 
acres of fiower-rarden and pleasure ground in which the rarest and most 
bnutiliil of the American trees and shruha flourish io ail the profiiuon and 
luxuriance of thdr natire soil. {Neatp. Dec.) 

Early Wkile Stone TMndp. A gentleman in the ndghbourhood of 
fDiaresborou^ reaped a good crop of oats in the early part of Augiut; 
on the I3th, he sowed the field with the early white stone turnip, which 
are now a fine crop, weighing on an average 10 tons per acre. He' strongly 
recommends them as a profitable turnip; they niay be sown in July, and 
appear to stand the frast well ; they have only a li^t top with a tniall 
root. (Former's Jovmal, 6th Feb. IB26.) 

Chamai Goal, Aniilope Rupicapm. A male and female of thb cl^ant 
animal have recently been imported, and are about to be introduced into the 
wk at Windsor for the. purpose of breeding. It is a native of the Alps of 
Tyrol, and commonly called the duunoisniet. 

Pdcjttu and Preierwng Seedi. Mr. clirotor Apdenon, of the Chdses 
Botanic Garden, says, he received about a year ago, from the East Intfieis, 94 
. seeds or nuts of coiypha taliera; 13 of them were carefully wrapped up in 
paper, not one of which germinated ; and 19 of them were beddei in 
powdered charcoal, every one of which grew freely. 

To preterve Pintt, C^matiotu, and other Planlt, from being eatem by 
Haret or Rabbitt. Suiround the plants by a cord or pack-thr^ smeared 
with tar, and at such a distance from the ^und as that the animals cannot 
get under it, without the tar coming in contact with their down. A proof 
of the efficacy of this practice is, that die beds ofpinks&cin Lee's nursery, 
and other commercial nirdent about town, liable to the depredations of 
these quadrupeds, are efiectually preserved in this way. 

Y^ow Held Ihtmip. A variety of this turnip, partaking by fecunda^ 
tion of the (Qualities of the ruta bags, with red leaves end a conical tup or 
neck, was raised about three j'ears ago by Mr. Gibbs, the agricultural seeds- 
man, and for field culture is likely to supersede tlie old varieties of' dte 
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vellow turnip. UnfortunatcJ; there ii ntber s Ksreitj afwed of thii 
variety for the enMiingWEBBon. 

SorUofWhait. TheTBrietyknownattheCapeofaoodHopCHllieMtiid 
■talked wheat, and which is said to reuM the mildew there better than any 
other, difien froin the commoD wintet wheat of Europe, chi^y in the 
KMnidDeN of the gnin, which leaemUes pearl harie; : it ha^beeu cultivated 
in En^and, tat fbund to degenerate into the common wheat in three yean. 
Hie peremual wheat of the WeK Indie* it the tritinun erectum, an ever- 
creen perennial hoth there and here, which bu weak itraw. imoll pun*, 
•ndpioduces flour of indiSferentijuatity. !n Britain it» feeds seldom grow 
mucn jar^r than couch B|raai,triticuDi repens. 



rith Bvoirdupoia ounces, which they have divided into ■iO pt*. 
which they will call pennywedghtx. By thii alteration, a berry that wetgh* 
SO dwt. troy will weigh £3 dwti. avoirdupois, and 10 dwt*. troy will 
be eijual to 1 1 avoir, end rise in proportion to the 30. The intcrtion 
of thi£ in your magazine, may be of interett to many of your readen,. 
as it ha* been supposed that the goldmith's ounce wai the lightest ; 
but this is not the case ; and as time seems to be a doubt which wei^t 
is generally used for weighing beniei in different towns, this hbt may be 
the means of ascerluniiw the bet* through the medium of the Gardener's 
Hagaiine." [Ctm. iy M. Saul, ^dt/ard Street, LateaUer, Itk Feb. IS^6.) 

Rou*! Camdiit GMeta. A fine ipedraen of tbi» bMUtifiil varie^ is in 
bloom U the Edai Nursery, Stoke Newin^n, now in poweauon of Mr. ' 
Masters. It was raised from the seed oT the Warratab, to which it bears 
•one afGnity, but issiifficienthr •q[)arated from itby adoubleandsometimea 
UcUe row of outer petals ; tne centre weU filled, of ■ lighter and bri^ter 
colour than its parent. The leaves are remarkable for their die and dark 
green colour. In the same nursery are two single Camellas of great 
nserittoiieoflhemofa rote colour, and very large, with small stamina; the 
other very large, with bold golden stamina, h^f of which are spatulate. 

Pnaihig Vtnei ami daau&ig than of their heana tn SevtewAer. A 
■correRModent who sirns PhilaTethe^ says. If ^ou will have the goodnec* 
to rdW to Hales' Vuetahle Statics, vol. i. page 873. you will find 
the following pa.«age, which shows that the practice of pruning the vine 
in September, described in four last number by Mr. Salisbury, was pctfectly 
well known to gardenen m the ndghbourfaood of London, a nundred 

" And the reasonableness of this practice is lurtfaer coofinned b* the 
experience of Mr. Palmer, a curious gentleman of Chelses, who hat found 
that by pruning bis vines, and pulling all the leaves off them in September, 
as soon as the fruit was o^ they have borne greater plen^ of grapes than 
other vines, particularly in the yearlTSfi, when by reason of the extreme 
weCneas and coldness of the preceding suinmer, the unripe shoots [Mt>duced 
generally very little fruit. 

OrieiUai Garden, Brvl^o^- It ii'swd three palms have been bou^t 
from Messrs. Loddigesforthisestablishmentjat AX) gtiineascach i if so, we 
rejoice to think that this magnificent garden scheme will be curied into til* 
cution. See Qaid. Mag. page 89. 



Art. ni. HorHeuIturat Socitti/ and Garden. 

SorHealtural Society. Dteemher SOth. The articles exhibited were dif- 
ferent varieties of red and yellow beet, Spani^, and red skinoeddiardaDna, a 
Montserrat {nne apple, a few applet and oean, and a few heaths and other 
green-house plants, from Metin. Chandler and Buckingham. 7%e [nne- 
apple^ wluch was grown in the neighbourhood of Manchester, and which 
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MOM gttdeatn pntent cilled the Black Jnaaica, had an excdleat flnour 
The belt apple taiud wu the gtdden pippin, and the beit pear ilie eolmar. 
A paper war read on the cultiratton of the Guemie^ lily, b]r Mr. Kni^t, die 
j^cndent. 

January 3d. Several rarietie* of winter radiiha and tome flowen of 
Aitrapsa Walliahii, Tiunlago fragraus, and a plant of Orchii longibracleata, 
were exhibited from the gardea of the locietf. An envile and ripley 
queen phie-af^le, and tome applet and pean, were tatted ; and a paper read 
on die rare plant! which bad flowered inthegarden irom March 1831, to 
March 1895, by Mr. John Lindlcj. 

Jamiary nth. The chief ardclet 
tome chiecor; and rhubarb ttalkt f 
Rturian-houK, tu. b back ihed or opaque caie, hc«t«d by a flue, and which 
will alto grow muahroomi if remiirM. Ripened iruitt of cactus ^>eciowt, 

' ere exhilnted from Cod ■'-■•■-•'--• " - - - 



. rntbar the largett, and ofa brownitfa green coloui; thoie of the oiho' 
ioniewhat flattened, and of a ahining purple. Thote ofcactua ipedocehad 
muuned upon the plant for .nearly two yean, the latter for nine monthi. 
Two pine apple* were tuted, and tome eood eolmar peart, andgolden 
[^[ua ■Pp'oi tomepacketi of teedt were iuitribuied, including the tickle 
pea, tetragonia expanu, double popp/ and wall-flower. Among the 
Dook* pretented were the Memoires de I Ac^demie Irnperiale des Sdencet de 
St. Petwtbui^, the gift of the late emperor. iTie pliers reaxl, we*e 
remark) on temperature ai applied to vegetation, by Mr. Arch. Gorrie ; a 
description of tome new chrytanthemumi, by the lecretaty; aod ofatym- 

Bthetic movement for opening ventilator* of hot-hou*ei, by Mr. Young of 
thuT, Pertfathire. 

February Itk. The tecretary, after enumerating the tuljecu of the 
fonner meeting, and the varioui article* tent to the tociety, proceeded to 
read leveral communicationt ; one of which wat from Mr. Mewart Murrav, 
cnratorof the botanic garden at Glatgow, on the cultivatJon of hanly 
American orchideoui planti ; one by Joseph Sabine, Etq. on fbrdng of figt 
in the gardens of Harewood House ; and another on transplanting of the 
carrot and smilar root*, by the prendent, accompanied witn a pim, wot a 
38 communicBIJon on the conitmction of an Aquarium, suited \o 
Chineie and other tender water plants, by Joseph Clare, E^. There 
wat read a meteorological report from observations made at the 
locietj'* garden, by Mr. Lindley, together with someuietul in(brm> . 
ation on the comparative properties of ttraight and curvilinear 
roof* to hot-houses, and on the difference of heat yielded by fluei 
covered with ilate, and of those covered with common tile. The 
things exhibitsd, were a variety ofapples end pcan, a distorted branch 
of an B{^e tre^ full of woody excrescences, produced by the 
American blight, and tome &ne ttalks of forced Siberian rhubarb; 
cutting* of the yellow berried mountain-ash ; seeds of the Guenu^ 
panra[^ red \)ant carroty white turnip rad)^, onion, and cabfa^ 
lettuee were diittfiNited. 

FAnm 81ri. Tlie cammuiueationt read at tfai* day** meetii^ 

were tbe following; on protecting the blottoni of walUreei ftom 

Irott in spring and tbeii fhiit from WB*p8 in autumn, hj Mr. John, 

Gardener, of uallindean; deicrifitionofaatove for forcing of melont 

' and cucumber*, accompanied with an explanator}- plan by Mr. John 

Haythom; phyiioltwical experiment* on vines, by Mr. Thompson, 

I Gardener at Welbeck ; and one from Mr. Smith, Gardener at Hop- 

tonJiouse, detcribing the rapid growth of three cedar* of Lriianoa 

It that place. "Hie things eihiMted were, a thermometer forascer- 

lainiiu the heat of barit-bedt in stoves, (_;b.S8.) ItconiistedofBtube 

and icale inclosed in a hoUow t^linder pwforucS to admit the heat, with a 
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■mall door or opening in the tide, (or the intpecting the tempcntUTe ; utd 

pointed at the lower extremity, to be tlic more 37 dk 

rendilv thruit into the tan or eonfa; and 1 garden J % 



hammer, with a Rud protruding from the head ^^ 



in the direction of the handle, to ktvc oi a ful- 
cruoi in drawing nails from wall treea. [Jig.Si.) 

A double wrii;c acedlins camellia was exhihileri, hnn miuc bui.-i:uii, 
cucumbera, appli^ andpeors; BmoDg the last were tome fine Uvedai^* 
St Gernuins. There were tome large shalots, said to be of guperior 
quality, sent liy'Captaia Owen from the Cape of Good Hope, distributed; 
and some seeds of the Altringham carrot, rose coloured turnip radish, eariy 
frame scarlet mdish, and Wellineton pea. Notice was given that grafts of 
certain sorts of apples, pears, prums, &c. designated in a list, might be had 
upon application nc the house of the society. 

Marchltk. The communications read by, the Secretary were; one from 
Mr. Stewnrt, Gardener to Sir Robert Preston, Ban. Valleyfield, descriptive 
of a vegetable pit ; and One from Mr. Aeon, Gardener to the Earl of 
Suny, ontrainii^thevine;and another deiicribing the method orcullivating 
the celariac as pracdsed in Germany and Denmark. The things exhibited 
were some apples and pears, some sea.kale, and as a novelty, a few blanched 
shoots of the Symphytum officinale, to be used as sea-kale or afparacut. 
Dut that which attracted mo» attention, was a beautiful variety ofthe 
primula sinensis, with white flowers, raised by the Gardener of MrJJdafidd, 
uf Kensington. 

March 3Ut. Various papers were read, on asparagus, blacking ofgonten 
walJ', &c. The articles exhibited were seven varieties of camellia jqMoica; 
three sorts oftaR rhubarb; and some very good sea-cule from the garden oJF 
the society. A ripe loquat from the stove of Captain Carmichael at 
Twickeuhaiu, and some pears, apples, and strawberries. A bUnching^t tor 
3cn-cale,difleringfrom a common flower-pot, in having aknob,insteadof the 
hole, to terte as a handle, and a perforation under the knob to admit air 
to the plant. There was a blnncniuf^pot on a similar plan for endive, ot 
counsagreatdeal smaller than the ottier. A spike of ripe fruit of thesagus 
ruffii, upwards of six feet lone, attracted considerable attention: it wai 
sent by Charles Telfair, Esq. of the Mauritius. 

HoTlictdturat Socidy'i Garden. February \etk. The severe irost of 
January, during which the thertnocneter here was as low as 13°, has killed 
some of the exotics, which had stood the two preceding winters uninjured. 
We allude more particularly to some spedesof £u(»JyptU), and Metro- 
sideros, trees of New South Walet anu Van Diemens I^nd, which were 
trained against a south waK, and which from their being smd (by Evans and 
others] to constitute the principal timber trees of that country, we fully 
expected would have been acclimated here. We still think the thing very 
probable : but we have our doubts whether training against a wall be die 
best mode for acclimatrng trees : it is certain the trunk and main branchea 
of a tree so trained, are more exposed to the cold than if the pUnt had 
been a standard, and clothed from the ground upwards with side brancbet 
furnished with abundance of spray. Perhaps if a clump of eucalyptus were 
planted on very drv soil, and in a situation well sheltered from the iwrth 
and east, they might stand our winters; their tops might be killed down a 
few inches; but the main body of the plants, we think, would be safe. Plant- 
ing such exotics in a thick natural coppice wood, would also be agood place 
ofirialifor eTeryone,on entering a coppice wood in the winter season rroni 
an open field,musthave felt a striking diflference in the temperature, as welt 
as seen there several plants, as the snow drop, violet, cowslip, &c. in flower 
before they had appeared in adjoining gardens. It is also a fact, that certain 
rare planti which have their habitation in woods, have disappeared entirely 

■ '' " ■ It down, and re-appeared when It has grown np 
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•IfMn, c. f>. corallorbizB innats. One reason why the AmericBn plant) grow 
so luxuriantly at Fonthill Abbey is, that they were introduced among the 
nativu iinilerwoodB, inlerape'noJ among bushes of hazel, dog-wood, &c. 
and sheltered by fin, oaks, and other timbertreet. A shrubbery, therefore, 
we should consider a very good situation for RecliniBting exotics, whether 
(ren or hcrbi, and more especially if the soil was dry, and the shrubs 
chiefly deciduous; for it should not be forgotten that a coppice wood of 
eTergrecns is alw^ya colder than one of deciduous bushes, owing to the 
leaves presenting a greater nirfoce for eraporation. Groves of evergreen 
trees, on the other hand, especially ofthe pine and fir tribe, present a warmer 
climate beneath them than proves of dceiduous trees, because the former, 
from the closer texture of their exterior surfiice, reflect back more completely 
the heat radiated from the ground below. But where there are abundance 
of plants of any tree or shrub to be acclimated, we should prefer to all other 
node) that of planting each sort by ittelf in a compact clump, on dry 
•oil, and in a sneltered situation open to the south and west. We have 
known the common myrtle escape in this war in the same garden in which 
plant! trained against a south wall had been killed. 
That elegant evergreen ihrub, the photinia serrulata, and also the eriobotrya 
jftponicB, both trained, have stood iminjured without any protection ; so has 
the nngle red and double white camellia as bushes, in Lee's nursery. We 
have little doubt of these jilarfts, as well as some other varieties of camellia, 
becoming in a few yeart common inhabitants of our shrubberies, and no 
■urh additions will have been made to them since the ara of Magnolia and 
Rhododendron. 

The plants in the botanic stoves are in excellent condition; some 
antaryllises, pancratiums, and different species of that new end valuable &mily 
of plants, the epiphytical orchidese, together with a curious Chinese plant 
atpidistra, with flowers not unlike those of asarum, are in flower. Above 
a doien varieties of contellia are beginning to expand their blossoms, among 
which is a Rne specimen of C.Gmbnata and one of hexangularis ; and in the 
botanic pits and frames, that invnluable ornament, the pnmula sinenms u in 
the greatest luxuriance. The history of the introduction of this plant 
riiows how little attention wa^ paid to searchinjr for any new or interesting 
plant in China ttli very lately. The first plant of F. sinensis was brought 
home by Captain Raives, of Bromley, in 1S90. Its value as an ornament 
was soon ascertained, and in consequence, some captains who sailed shortly 
afterwards, brought home abundance of seecL;. Had the same dealt for 
finding out and bringing home Chinese plants existed a century ago, there 
can be no doubt this plant and its seeds were as abundant then as now. 

In the forcing-houses, a great many varieties of peaches and nectarines, 
and some cherries and plums in pots, are coming into flower. On the 
back-wall trellis of one of these houses, there are several staodard and 
dwarf peaches, with different kinds budded on ench ; hy this means agreat 
varietj-ofsortsmaybeprovedinoneseason. Inanotherhoufiedifferentvanetiei 
of strawberries arc coming into blossom,- and against the back wall various 
flgt in Mts have already made shoots, which are itopped at the third, fourth, 
or fifth leaf, agreeably to Mr. Knight's ingenious practice {Hnrl. Tram, 
Tol,iii._p.453.). The fruit on some of these figs has attained iu full size, and 
according to the plan of always (topping the young shoots as they appear at 
the fourth or fifth joint, three crops wiU have bwn ripened by Cnrirtmas 
next. 

^ TTie plants are in large sized pots, and are occasionally watered with 
liquid manure. A new house for fruiting pines has been erected since out 
last notice of this garden ; it comes verv near to that description of fruiting 
houf* in use in the royal gardens, Kensington, (_Bncsc. of GanLSei. 435, 

'"■ md,Ttu,differenir»odetefcuIHv-'- - ■' • ' - 

It at present from engraving th 
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of tbe Miciety to publish it themtelves. The pine plants in this house, 
cbiefl; Queen s and Envilles, were equal, if not aupcrior. to any in the 
ntf^bourhood of London, and do the highest credit lo Mr. Monro, the 
head gardener. The only pinet we have seen which we consider on a par 
with tbem, are those of Mr. Piimlcy at Keneington, and Mr. Shannon at 
Gnimenbury ; but which of the three are the most meritorious, having 
Men tliem at different periods, it is out of our power to determine. On a 
bot-bed we observed a number of pots of peas for transplanting, which had 
nx or eight leaves each; on this subject we reijuest ourreaden' attention 
to the mode described by Mr. ISshop, at the end of his paper on his own 
pea. 

tn a back shed heated by a flue and denominated the mushroom, house, 
are several beds of mushrooms raised in Oldacre's manner, also pots of 
rtiubarb end succory, bdng forced and blanched at tiie same time. 

In the kitchen garden and orchard, most of the fruit trees and shrub* bnve 
received their winter pruning, and the operation on the whole seemed to 
have been performed on Just principles. The characterittic, in every 
deicriptionoftree,secined to be that of cutting in or shortening, with aview 
to produce fruit beating spurs, and young wood to be given away as grafts. 
Some might be disposed to question wh^er this mode of cutting has not 
been too indiscriminately applied. It is certain, for instance, that some 
torts of peers, as the vergoulese and some varieties of colmar, bear fully as 
well on the preceding year's wood bb on spurs ; and that every sort of 
apple will nut bear cutting in so well as ttie codlings. But we merely 
throw out this hint as a caution in the application of what we consider an 
excellent practice. The peer trees trmned en-quenouille are certainly 
superior to any thing of the kind to be seen in this country ; and it must be 
of impon«nce to a cultivator to have ocular demonstratiou that he ceu 
ibrm a fruit tree into a core of a foot and half in diameter at the base, and 
of any height, and have it covered with fruit from top to bottom. The pear 
and ^ple are particularly calculated for this mode of training; the 
■dvantagesof which area saving of room, greater fruitfulness, the regular 
exposure of all the fruit to the light and air, and consequently high flavor. 
From the small space occupied by each tree,a great variety of sorts maybe 
introduced in a small garden, and that without impeding the herbaceous 
crops beneath. In flower borders and shrubberies they are very omamentaJ, 
and afso as ungle objects on lawns. Thiad^artment ofthe garden has for 
two or three years past been under the management of Mr. Bamet, the 
young man who has so ably described thediflerent sorlsof strawberries ina 
recent part of the transactions, and does him the highest credit. We 
understand be has j'jst been appcanted to the situation of head gardener to 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, and though we ere glad of this for his 
sake,and think the Caledonian Society have made a judicious choice, yet 
we cannot help regretting it on the part of the society here; for we consider 
it will be very dif6cul[ to obtain a person so welt (qualified for describing 
the hardy fruits as he would have been, afier operating two or three years 
longer among them. To do this properly, comparing one fruit with 
another is but one part of the business, and that on which we fear much 
less reliance is to be placed than is generally imagined. The blossoms of 
Eruit>trees vary es much es the fniiti, more especially those of the apple and 
the peach ; the leaves also differ, especially in the apple ; and the buds, the 

Joung shoots, the mode of growth, and size, hahit, and form of the tree, 
ave all something peculiar in each particular variety. For this reason we 
think that whoever is to make out a catalogue and settle tbe nomenclature 
of tlie hardy fruits of the country, ought to have been among them and 
devoted to them, for a serin of years togeth^. 

In the flower garden we observed a spring-flowering variety of colcbicuiu 
expanded, crocus susianus, vemus, and ttriatus, with those beautifid plants 
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!il(i Covtfil Gaitlm Market. 

iHilbocodiuui venium, nantliit hyeiiialit, will erj>throniiiR) ilent ouih, with 
Helliborus niger, unit some hepauca^ in fia»er. 

In the urboreluiii, c^'domu jeponica wd« coming intu flqwer in the 
qien shnibberyj anil.chiinominthiis frjgnini vru rull_v exjiondcd igaintt b 
MHilh wall, Bnil thai rare and beautiful ehnib berbcrit roMicularii hat itood 
in the o]>en garden protected by h tiiberaacic of reeds. The >eed« or thb 
evergTKn shrub were lent from South America to Mr. Lnmbcrt, who only 
raited two plunu from them in his own garden at Bo^^ton, in 1819; one 
was presented to the soiiely, and the other was procured by Mr. Mackay.of 
ihe CleptoH and lielgwve nurseries, who has succeeded in its projiagation. 
It is a nalive of Caliiurnin, grows 10 feet high, the leaves arc iilic those of 
the common asli, the Rowers j'ellow and larjje, aiiil llie berries ovul shaped 
and purple. Besides the above plant, it is duubtful iftiiereareany others 
in Europe. It was our intention in the present number to have given a 
plan or this arboretum; but on applj'ing to the council for pemttMon, 
we were informed that the society intended publishing it themselves, and 
we therefore bow to their decision. 



Art. IV. Covenl Garden Market. 

Jait.3. All out of door venetables in abundance, and noKBrdtyof the 
fruits of the season. 

Jan. 17. Owing to the severity of the weather, broccoli is somewhat 
iojured. Forced sea-cale, asparagus, mushrooms, rhubarb, and kidney 
beans in reasonable abundance Russet apples and warden pears for 
baiting. For the table, the ribiton and golden pippeiw, and nonpareil 
•[^le:i, &c. St. Germain, colniar, winter beurr£, bonchretien, and cha- 
moncellc pears. Pine-apples are not scarce; but cucumbers and straw- 
bcrnes have not yet made their ejipearance. The ornemsnial plant* are 
chiefly box, hotly, laurustinus, pines, lirs, and similar evergreens; a few 
white violets, fading chrysanthemums, and dried everlastings. 

Feb. T. Broccoli much injured ; the best Si. per head. Spinage rather 
scarce ; all common vegetables plenty, but looking up in price. Aipft- 
ragus lOi.and 12*. per hundred; 43 

inierior it. and U. Seu cale from 
3f . to Ti. per the measure called a 
punnet (^.40.). Apples 16j. to 
30(. per bushel, for the table ; Si. ' 
to lOi. for baking. Pears scarce > 
and dear. Various spring flowers, 
partially forced, as crocuses, snow- 
drops, violets, &c. have made their 
appearance; besides fonred bulbs, 
OB hyacinthus narcissus, Van Thol 
tulips, &c. 

frf.Bl. Much thesameas before; forced articles, including potatoes, 
rather more abundant. Cucumbers 2U. per brfcce; asparagus 41. to Bi. per 
hundred. Some Rosebern,' strawberries ; and forced roses, rhododendrons, 
and Ithics. 

March 1. A good supply, and Diost articles cheaper. Cucumbers io#. 
per brjce. Pears very scarce. 

March 21. Common vegetables abundant, espcdally turnip-tops. 
Broccoli cheaper. Colmar jteers it |,. per dozen, and thought cheap, 
home forced Keen s seeUhng, and Rosebeny strawberries, at St. per 01. 
Black Hamburgh and whrte sweet water grapes aL i,. and upwards per lb. 
No scarcity of forced flower^. 
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Aet. V. Scotland. 

Dmitfriet aad Galloway Horlknitural Society. This loctciy wax e». 
tablidtedin IBIS, chiefly through the exertioiuof W. Grierian, Eso. now 
the tecrcuii)'. It was liberallv supfiortcd by tlie proprietors end gartleiien 
of the two counties from which it takes its name; and the number of 
members soou nmounted to iipwardi of a hundred. VVc have been 
favoured with a copy of the " rules and regulations" of the society, with 
the list of" prices" lor 1826, and an explanatory letter by Mr. Grierson, 
«rho hm also obligingly offered to send accounts of the cenernl meetings, 
which nrs held everj' September, for insertion in the Gardener's Magazine. 

The society consists of three descriptions of mciDbens ; ordinary, c\- 
traordinarj', and honoran". The ordinary consist of practical gardenen, 
who pay n sdbscription of five shillings annually; the extraordinary, of pro- 
prietors and amateurs, who juy iOt. 6d. annually; the honorary meniben 
must not be connected with the counties of Dumfries or Gfllloway, 
The two first classes of members, on admisson, pay one year's subscription, 
" as entry nione^ towards a fund for purchasing useful practical booKsfor 
the MCommodation of the members." 



those vegetables which are ii70st useful in the kitchen. For this purpose, 
a certain number of prize niednls, or sums uf money, shall be bestowed 
uinuolly on such operative gardeners, or others as shall be declared by 
proper judges to be entitled to the preference. Useful co nun iini cations 
diall also be received, either from amateurs, or from practical gardeners, on 
any topic connected with horticulture, though not drawn up on the sug- 
gestion of the society ; and such communications shall be read at the 
quarterly meetings." 

The objects for wliioh prizes are to be given, are annually printed upon 
half sheets of paper, wbicn may thus be sent by post as si nele letters to all 
the members. Forty-eight prizes are offered tor 1SS6. The value of the 
prizes for each article is to be determined at the lime of ascertaining its 

" The rcstdt of our labours," Mr. Grierson obscvvcs in his letter, " has 
amply proved the great advantage of the society, b; the introduction of 
many new kinds of flowers, fruits, and vei^tables, unknown in this gnerter 
before, and by the improved culture of those which we had Besides, it 
has roused the spirit of the gardeners to excel in their profession. The 
premiums and medids we have distributed have proved a great excitement. 
Should (he patronage rnd fostering influence with whicTi the society has 
been siistaineil, for several years, be continued, the greatest benefits, and 
most agreeable results to the country at lai^e, will be the consequence; 
and the subject retpiires only to be duly considered, to convince every 
gentleman in the connthr who is possessed of a garden, that it is his own 
advantage to support sucn societies. 

" As the best mdhods of extending the benefits of the institution, we 
have had in contemplation the formation and establishment of an experi- 
mental garden, which irould soon be arranged, were adequate funds pro- 
cured. Already considerable suliscriptions have been made, and we cal- 
culate that a small sutecription from each member would comjiletc the 
iJork. The London Society have been very generous in promoting our 
andertaking, and we feel grateful for the'r kind attention ; indeed their 
plan is most liberal. That society may he considered as a fountain, from 
which ull the local societies will be supplied, and eventually the whole 
country stocked with every thing rare and valuobie." 

This society haf two good feotures, which, as fur as we know, are pecu- 
liar to it, that of appointing a chaplain, and of admitting ladies to be 
« 3 
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present at their ineetingi. On the beneficial influence of the luter pno- 
lice, Mr. Grienon received a congntulatory letter froin the late ^ Joseph 
Banks, orwhich he htu lent lit a copy, and which we may piobaU; at loaie 
future time lay before uur readen. With reapecC to a garden, ouropinioD 
is, if the lociety can lupport one in good style, it would be a Tery deni- 
able thing as a public ornament ; but we do not beliere that any proTindal 
societv't garden will ever be of the leoit us* ; they are Tery fertile subject* - 
of quairelv and by these, and their expenee, very likely to cause the dis- 
•olutbn of the societies that may set them a going. 

Edinbargh Bolamc Garden. We were in some hopes of lidng able to 
give a plan and description of this garden in our m«sent number, similar 
to what we have given in No. 1. of that of the Caledoman Horticultural 
Society; but harins written to E*rofe«or Graham on the subject, he informs 
ut (of (bte Feb, Btn.) that he had " very long ago promisM an account of 
the garden to the Edinburgh Philosophic Journal. We wait, therefore, 
till It makes its appearance in that work. We consider the plans of all 
public gardens as of great importance, by their influence on the gtmsrel 
tMte of the country. The plan of the late Bounic Garden at Edinbursh 
vm excellent, so &r as it went ; and not leu so appean to be that of the 
Caledonian Society's Garden lately laid out. We hare no fean of die 
new Botanic Garden falling short, either of the old one, or of the Botanic 
Garden of Glasgow, the last a master piece of its kind 



Art. VI. Caledonian Horticultural Society and Garden. 
CaleioMan Hartiadtural Society. The Tenerabte and much retpected 
preaidenc of this society has sent us his discourse delivered at the annual 
dection meeting, on the first of December last, upon awarding to Mr. 
John Hay, ^rden-architect, their annual premium for the most interestiiig 
communication received during the year issj. It seems that thistocie^, 
" imitating the laudable example of the Royal Society of London," bestow 
annually a testimony of their approbation on the author of the most in- 
teresting communication transmitted to them during the course of the 
year. This year the medal was conferred upon Mr. John Hay, Gardett- 
Architect, " for the admirable plans of conKrvalories, vineries, pinviea, 
and other buildings, presented by him." These plans, the president anti- 
cipates, will soon be published in the Society's Memoirs. The prendent 
anticipate* great improvement to the horticulture of Scotland, IroKi the 
estabbshntent of the society's garden, and be reverts, as in former dis- 
counes, to the numerous " oenefits which may result from a r^usprotes- 
sonhip of horticulture in the University of Edinburgh. The object in view 
by sudt a professorship, is not the instruction of operative gardeners, but 
of men of taste and literature ; to convert one of the most useful of arts 
into one of the most interesting of the sciences ; to give a taste for horti- 
culture to the students of philosophy, of medicine, and of law ; but par. 
ticulariyto the students of divinity. 

" BrinflBlnaaiplcUfiir nnlnlii*, vhlcli 1 batd to be ttac nut Inaiiccal, UwmMliMib 
■tiu, lud the nHHt bEsltfTrul or nil lunl unuHBunU, iMo tligw wbn vt hnafter to >■ 
UtUiilpuuiniDilwininhlpiirUw AiHHwrr fctibe Inbsbttinti of Seatbnd, Ultra can I 
dniU, thu tka iMie ud fudu ■tUcbHl Is anrr idIiiIUbV miiiK In ScMknd nlflil 
Iii*> nij eeiiiUgnU> lafliMBsa Inlm) 



idarinUeotAist, ir HKh's protaHniOp dwll Ik aMiiMwd lif rnsl HUboItT, I 
ht M tw »■ et a> condmoH iBMdTr Uh Cn7>n, thU Iht IfclDiB dclinnl V 

IT or Homealmn, lUit (hoM bj Uw Pmnanc oT Dlrlnitr. ihcuiM b> t^lm, irilbuat 

^rtit, tomnFOHnaiilvlinKrtcuUudMiaatudHil DTDitinlti. BilhuinaM, II 

4ouM Hut hvtkidtun, boA u an ut and kIfdu, oduM bchi be ■uccI^■nIll• rAlir 

t«r« omr ki flmtlud. And I bare u I 

totlitslhehnlthwiil h«iplr» of minlMi 

tb* InaoTSmiDt e( 111* Uudom. 
" WlllieiitpnlaaiiiloUieBlltiirpf«ita«7i oa ihii lottlRt, I uu uiliiie u pndM, rtau 

IMmilMpinani iM lOm tclni ■ imIoui iiutnii of Uariicultun, ihat nr) ImcDTtint goot 
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sUuh tiRn, UKl M Uic tmier 

lo jirMnn nr Uft> lUr a tintliu Pre 
it ^nburgh. 1 >hill hiTC lived u> 

xmLlon from i laboiloui proftuion, hu. duriiif ihc whole tmi™! of n lond 

wllh othcB, and niKClBllr "Ith Ihae now hsre auembled, /l maj Iw piodlBllvo of Uwumi 
fODd clftcU,"— (Wk. *c. p- 18.) 

Such are the ardent wishes of thii benerolent man, and which, whether 
> profcttonhip of horticulture be establiihed or not, will to u certain ex- 
tent be realized with the increase of general knowledge, and the great 
ilimulus given by locieties and publications, aided by times like the present, 
of p^e and leuure. 

It is gratilying to us to have received a letter (dated Feb. 18.) from to 
amiable a horticulturist, in which, speaking of the GnrdeneHs Magazine, he 
Mys, " 1 highly applaud the pbn of the work, and have no doubt that 1 
■hall derive much satisfaction and mut-h happiness from bebg one uf its 
constant readers." 

The quarterly meeting of the society was held on the ad of March, 
when ten new members were admitted, and various premiums awarded. 
Among the latter was one for a fine pencilled variety of mtishroom, of ex- 
quisite flavour, to Mr. W. Reid, gardener to tnr John Mnjoribanks, of 
Lees, Bart. That for the finest camellias, was given to Mr. John Barely, 
gardener to Professor Dunbar, at Rose Park. Artother premium was 
awarded to Mr. Cunningham, of the Comley-bank Ntirset)', for a seedling 
camellia raised by him. The prize for ericas was obtained by Mr. Macnnb, 
of the Botanic Garden. A report was read, detailing the advanced state 
of the Horticullnral Garden, and recognizing the appointment of Mr. James 
Barnel to be head gardener, " a person of creot experience in his business, 
having been in the Botanic Garden at Eilinburtjli, the Royal Ghirdeni at 
Kcw, and having held a situation in the garden of the London Horticultural 

Some animadversions on the maaagcniei't of the Caledonian Society 
have appeared in the Scotsmen newspaper, for Feb. 15th., which were 
ably answered in the same paper of Feb. 25th ant March 1st. Such a 
controversy will rather be fuvoumble to the cause of the Miciety than 
otherwise, Sound criticism is useful, by leading to improvement ; lalse 
• criticism or ill natured remarks at least put people on their guard. It 
seems two minor societies have sprun;; up in Edinburgh, of which the 
following accounts have been sent us. They cannot be considered rivals of 
the great society; but rather as little ofisets — let them all work thdr way 
for their own gratification and the general good. 

TSc Edinburgh Amateur Ftoritl SocUty. In the summer of 1829, this 
society was establbhed by some distinguished amateurs, to promote the 
cultivation of florist's flowers, and mutually to improve their taste bjshows 
and competitions. It is constituted on the model of the Lanc:ishire 
auricula clubs. No professional gardener is admissible, of consecjuencc 
the members are but few, and the number of prizes awarded limited. 
Some very choice collections of auriculas, tulips, and ranunculuses ore in 
possession of the members. 

The Edinburgh Neia HarHcallurai Sodelu was instituted last summer 
by a number of practical (rardeners, resident in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. There appeared to be room for something of tiis kind. The 
Caledonian Gardener s Lodge, along with its other functions, is a benefit 
society ; and as it was estabHshed long before the late excellent researches 
into the principles of such institutions, which were made at the instance of 
the Highland Society of Scotland (&c//ig/i. Ak. 2>«nj. vol. vi. p.STl.), 

iriy all its tunds are absorbed by the relief of the sick, and the widows 
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have become very liaiitcd, and w we have heard, it ii intended to dtc 
ihero up altogether. The CaledoDian Horticultural Society, on the other 
hand, appeared to some to deal too much in the theorelical speculation! of 
amateurs; and as it is chiefly compoied of the latter,and its buune«s con- 
ducted by men of tcieocc, it bat failed to act as a centre of nltraction and 
interco'trte to the opcrali»e« of the profeHion. For tiie^ie reaMns, real or 
ima^iMry, the new society liu been fotmed, and consists entirely of pro- 

1 They meet once u month, and etidenvoiir to profit by 

An the metnbera are still few, the revenui; of the sociely 
is »inull, but sufficient for the number of prizes which it is found necessary 
to give. Tiie society collects iti experienL-e in the form of notes, and 
■his, along with other discoveries or inventions of the members, it contem- 
plate* [lublishin;; as memoirs. 

Popular Botanimt Lecture; for all classes, ineludin); ladies and fomilv 
parties, are advertized to be delivered by Professor Graham ; and similar 
lectures on chemistry, by Professor Hope ; a cratifving proof of the 
increasing popuinrity of these seienccs in Edinburgh, 



Art. Vil. t'n/ls al the Xurseriet, ami other Snbiirbait Gardetit. 



Lee'i Nariery. Feb. 16. —The dein.m 



I fur irees aciil plants seems to be 
' kasil has been forseveralyear^ 
The late frosts seeui to have 
ittle injury; a number of plants 
tMr.Lee'shouBearestillmaited 
It, as we before mentioned, a 
: white CtimelliB as a bush, and 
!c red one so imperfectly, ta 
almost a hush, have escaped 
jt any protection whatever. 
nria Innccolata, without pro- 
u, has been nearly killed; but 
ig has siiSiired in the green- 
I, or conservatories. In one of 
oves are soiiie of the finest 
fruit plants which we have ever 
one is uoirly six feet high. In 
me stove iiru several newty-im- 
I palms and biillK, In the heath- 
a great number of species are 
wer; but in this nursery, as 
where else, the most conspicu- 
lant in flower is the Prujiulu 

Mackai^i Nurteri), Clapton, Feb i, I8Z6. — There are some fine plaoU 
now in flower, or approaching that state in this rising nurseir, , Among a 
collection of forty difierent sorts of Camellia may be mentioned the sloriosa, 
n double red variety of the Waratah kind, rnised froui setnl by oie late 
Mr. Ross. I'here are considerably above 300 species of EricK, of which 
about 60 are now in bloom, inciudmg E. vemix coccinea, E. scabriusculk 
and E. biflora of Andrews. Berberis fasciculorie, a very rare plant, elso 
where noticed, is planted out in a propagating pit, among Camcllitu, and 
coming finely into bloom. Mr. Mnckaylins succeeded in rooting several 
layers. Against the back wall of this pit, is a magnificent plant of Brachy- 
lemn latifolium, covered with flower buds. Lechinaultia formosa is in full . 
bloom, and Prostranihera violacea, an cl^:aDt plant from New Holland, 
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LoMb B^iecioidea, a ipede* b good deal iike L. coronopirolia, alio from 
New HoUand, ard the following ipedea, sent bome by Mr. Baxter, u col- 
lector who haa been in Auatralaiia on Mr.Mackn^'s account for several yean, 
■re coming into fluwer: — Kennediacoccineaoi VcnCenat; a beautiral new 
Epedes of Hovea, it little in the way of H. celsii, but much less in all it> 
parts ; a species ofBoronia, with entire laaceolate leaves, and a decandrouu 
papttionaceout plant, abundantly covered with fine carmine flowers, and 
which hat not yet received a uame. There is a propaeating shelf or ele- 
vated be<l of sand for striking cutting in one of the hot-Tiouset of this nur- 
liery, which well deserves the attention of cultivators, and which we ehall 

00 a future occanon describe at length. 

In the ahow-houae of the Belerave Nursery, King's-road, belonging to 
the same individual, is a goo<r collection (n common Rhowy things in 
bloom, for the decoration of apartments j and iothe hot-liouse many hybrid 
amyryllidea and orchids in bloom. 

Colalte'i Nanery, Feb. SS. — Here is the fineM show of forced flower* 
about town; including rhododendrons, azalias, purple magnolins, Icatmias, 
lilacs, roses, double peaches, cherries, dwarf almonds, end other shrubs ; 
and hyacinths, narcts&i, and other bulbs, with piiikt, violets, and n variety 
(if herbaceous plants. The new conservatory and hot-house look re- 
markably well St this season, and the latter is set off to great advantage by 
the forced articles, which occupy the front shelf, and are distributed alonj; 
the curb of tbo bed of earth. In the hot-house a great variety of hybrid 
aun'rybia ore in full flower, and in both departments numerous plants of 
dirorent species coining rapidly into that state. As many greenhouse plants 
arenow producing young wood, the operation of putting in cuttings, which, 
in so extensive a concern as this, is never entirely at a stand, goes on with 
iDcreased rapidity at this teasoD. 

Ktdglit'* Nunery, K'm^t Road, Feb. 35. — Mr. Knieht has recently 
ronijilcced the erection ofa large conservatory or Camellia-house, with a 
curvilinear iron roof, which we shall, on a future occasion, describe and 
figure. This house forms the termination to an extensive range of show- 
lioii^es, which difler from oil others about London, in having side walls of 
brickworii, higher than the glass roof, and a broad gutter over die pathway 
in the centre ; the general eflect of the arrangement on entering Irom the 
road may be compared to that of looking through the tube ofa telescope : 
It greater apparent depth could not easily be produced, or more plants kept 
in a healthy stale, at so small an expence of transparent roof. Mr. Knight 
jndiciousjy udaiits the sort of plants to this arrangcmcntj keeping there 
chiefly camelliHs, oranges, tree rhododendrons, and similar evergreen 
thich-leaved plants, which, when not in a growing state, require lest 
light and air than most others, The new plant habitation which 
forms the termination of this range, is glazed iviih green glass, the 
inanu&cture of which is now so much improved, that in this cose it ajuiean 
vMy little inrerior Eo the ((iiality known as crown glass, while the pnce b 
not much more than one-htuf This to nursery-men must be an object of 
cunuderabte importance. 

The principal thing which struck ns in Mr. Knjf;ht's exotic collection, 
Mas the excellent state pf his heaths, diosmes, and other similiirCape plants. 
Ihey were ofa vivid green, and in luxuriant growth. This he attributed 
chiefly to the excellence of the air, which is doubtless better on the south- 
uest side of London than on any other side, and to the use of rain water- 
tor five or six years afler be took this nurserv he used well-water, which, 
tl.ough pronounced from analras to be excellent for every domeslic pur- 
|.OM,he yet found to be injurious to plants, and especially to heiilhs. He 

1 as since erected cisterns, and made arrangements to collect the whole of 
ihe water that fidls on his numerous roofs; bewalers bis plants in pals with 
nothing else, aiii since he did so, he thinks he has found s dmded tii- 
[.erioriiy in their thriving. He remarked that though he grew healhs with 
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the grcatett &cilit y at ClBptoo, yet he could Dot f[row than hen in • 
fiictory manner [ill he used n' "" '' •■'■•- 



well, and in pnrt from collectinir cisterni. Weniust therefore suppose that 
the well water of Clapton is of a quality more suitable to vegetation than 
the well water where Mr, Knight now reiides. 

Mr. KDight has the largest saleable plnnt of the Magnolia conifHCua in 
the neighbourhood of London, He purchased it two years ago when on a 
continentnl tour, and keeps it in a large box in hi) conservatory. In plant* 
ins a Dew pleasure ground, such a tree as this, the Magnolia gmndiflorai at 
IMUcolm's, the Khudodendrons at Thomson's, and the Arbutuses at New- 
' cross, would efect wonders. 

Last autumn Mr, Knight had planted some hundreds of the woras of 
evei%reen oaks in small pots, and placed them in a sheltered situation; the 
fortnight's severe frost in January', however, killed every ooe of them 
before they had begun to germinate. This is what we could hardly have 
supposed would have taken place ; the acnmi in a dry state, buried among 
decayed leaves under the parent tree, might probably have escaped, while 
those in earth, and saturated with moisture, suffered. There it a veiy fine 
large plant of Chimonanthus tragrans in this nursery, which has been in 
flower since the banning of December. 

JCeie Gardau, Feb. £7. — The plants in the hot-houses are looking 
better than they have done at this season for several years past. The 
voung man who showed us through, attributed the circumstance to the air 
Having been kept in a more moist state, bv dashing abundance of water on 
the paths and flues in days of sunshine. This applies, of course, more par- 
ticulnrly to stove plants. There were not many plants in flower; thepriit> 
cipal were different sorts of nloes in the dry stove, and various species of 
acacia in the green-houses. The following plants, in bloom, were scattered 
here and there; — Diusma, several sorts, Epacrii |)ungens and grandi- 
flora, ^armannia africena, Tcmpletonia retuba, PiEonla sarcacola, Enkian- 
thuB nova spedcs, various caniellias, heaths, &c. 

Not many half hardy plants in the open air have been killed by the lat« 
frosts; a plantof Araucariaexceisa, toolnrgeto be any longerk^ within 
doors, wasin autumn turned out in a corner, and matted over, but nas died. 
Its trunk at the base is at least four inches across. Aurucaria imbricata, 
protected by its moveable tabernacle on the spot where it has stood nearly 
ten yean, look) as well ai usual at this season. The matson the south side 
are taken off in the day time, and only put on in the most severe evenings. 
A thrush has built her tesi in the axil of one of the p^rindpal branches. 
Eucalyptus against a south wall is killed, as in Jie Horticultural Society's 
garden ; also a species of rhus, and one or two Botany Bay plants ; even 
some common broad-leaved myrtles are severely injured. Chimonanthus 
iTBgrans, and Clematis calycina, had been magnificently covered with flowen, 
during December and January. A large Magnolia conspicua, hitherto kept 
in a box, but now planted out, and the full grown tree of Magnolhi acu- 
minata, give abundant promise of flowers. 

In the kitchen^ardcn at Kew there is nothing worth looking at but the 
forcing- house. The standard apple trees are covered with canker, crowded 
with spray like old birch-trees, produce no fruit, and allownothing to grow 
under them. The trees on the walls are better. 

The pine plant) are the best we have ever seen at Kew, and on a footing 
with those at other gardens. One planted in « glass pot to show the progress 
of the roots, looked yellow. The vines, in diflnent periods of advancement, 
are all in a good state. In one house the berriei are set. Some cherries, in 
pots, are also «et. We observed an abundance ofants creeping over the 
blossoms on some chery-trees,and we have little doubt they contributed in 
a certatD extent to fecundation. There were ample crops of ripe strawber> 
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riei tad kidnej-beani fit for gathering. The whole o( the tkpnctment did 
gnat credit to Mr. Nowlaoil, it* curator. 

A oewpublic entrance hag Istelj been made to thew gardens; itisperbapi 
more convenient For the public, b£ its tloor may be BjiproBched with ■ car- 
riage, but the walk, proceeding along a niuTow crooked passace, b as nothing 
of the magnificence, variety, and beauty of the portion of pleasure ground 
which bursts on the view, on entering the old door-way. We took a short 
walk in the pleasikre ground, which even at this Bea»on of the year ii de- 
SgbtlTi] ; perhaps, indeed, its ef^ts are more inteniely felt now than at Bny 
other season. The repose, the consecration to man, the various kinds of 
shtubH and trees, and their no less varied disposition on the ground, are 
felt at all seasons ; but it is in winter, and early in spring, that we have the 
fill! enjoyment of the shelter, the dry gravel walk, the fine shining leaved 
erergreeDJ, some of them, as the hollj, laden with berries, end others, as 
the laurels, banning to protrude their blossoms ; the ever-verdant turf, Uie 
budding of deciduous plants, the sprin^ng up of bulbs the DOtet of the 
thrush, and the balmy ireshn ess of the air. 



Art. VIII. Ireland. 



Malbeny Tteei. Arrived in Cork harbour the Hendrica, H. Martens, 
from Cette, in the Gulf of Lyons, South of France, laden with 96,000 
white mulberry trees, the property of the Bri^h, Irish, and Colonial Silk 
Company, vnlue 10,000/., and which are at present dischar^ng for the 
purpose of being planted in this country. They are consigned to Georg« 
Foot, Esq., oi^nt to the company in this citv, and there are already Ifio 
men employed in planting theni, under the direction of Mr. Yoang, 
an intelligent Scotch gentleman, at Mitchelstown, in this county, forwhich 
purpose ten acres of the Earl of Kingston's estate have been appropriated. 
The remainder arc to be planted in the neighbourhood of MaJlow, and at 
Kenmare, in the county of Kerry, where the necessary prepamtions have 
been also made. There are also landing from the Petrell, of and from 
London, forty bundles of the same description of tree, which had been 
imported fnm Italy, an^ ten cases and three bundles of plants, per the 
London, from London, for similar purposes; and a native of Italy has 
arrived in the latter vessel to superintend the progress of this great work, 
and to give the necessary instructions in the care of the worm. — {Cork 
Smdk. Rfp.) 



Art, IX. Hints Jbr Experimeali. 

To take Imprttnam i^Planli. Spread a spedmen between two leave* 
of p^terand dry it in tile usual manner; then wash over one ude with In- 
tfiaamk; place the plant so prepared again between two sheets oTpaper, the 
lower of which it stnnewhat moist, as in common printing, and place cbe 
lea^with tome paper above and below it, in a common |>rea. The reiult 
will be c figure ofllie plant not unlike an aquatint engravbg. 

Setammg good Varietia (/ Applet in Me Coantry- A correspondent in 
Ibe Mccfaonic't Magazine makes a very ea^ matter of what Mr. Knight and 
other pbynologisti consider very difficult,ifnot imposuble. It is no wonder, 
he says, that the finest apples have de^neroied, because " every successive 
grafting is a new pejoration of the fnut engrafted." To retain good apple* 
in the country, "without the pains of gral ting," he gives the following df- 
rections; on which we would observe, that as he tnentions only "good fruit*," 
and not " any pandcular variety of fruit," he may probably lie correct; or. 
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lit niij' rute, uuder thiu form ofMorJi lie evit>le« tile qiiettion of [>er|ietu- 
»ting lUepccutiar[|ualitlcs or & variety; sny, for initnncc, of the golden pippin. 

" In every |ierfeclly rijic apple there will be found one, nnd sometimec 
two, ronnd iiee<li i ihcotliers will have one or more Hatted nides. 'ilie round 
ones will produce the iiiiproveU fruit from which they are taken ; and thoie 
with flatted kides will jvoducc the fniit of the crab unon which thesnift 
WM inserted. It requires not a long time to ascertain [he diflcrence; fat if 
n circle a druwii in ricli groinid, and the flatted-sided iceili planted therein, 
and the round seed) in tne centie, the vnriatioii of the quality will be dis- 
covered in two or three years ; the first will throw out the leave* of the 
irab ; and the latter the leaves of an iinprovcd tree, tlistiiiEuished in shape, 
fibre, and a lanuginous ujipearuncc ; niitl in due time the IruiL of each will 
put every tiling beyond a doubt. 

" It is to l>e observeit, moreover, that the seeds of crabs (being originals) 
are mostly, if not altogether, round." {Meek. Mag. Jan. 31.) 

We should be haj^y to hear the result of a few trials. Tnke n bud tbon 
the secdlinj: the first stnnnicr, insert it in the extremity of a branch of an old 
tree, nnd it will probnbly blosMim the third spring. Thus three or at most 
four years will suffice to prove this theory tnie or false. 

Vetut <a a Manure. It is not generally known that this is one of the 
most powerful manures in existence. Sonic exrieriiiients have been tried 
with grass-plots and different culinary vceetablW, from which it appean, 
that a very small quontityofyeust, after it has become putrid and useless to 
the brewer or buker, will effect wonders when mixed with water and applied 
to plants as liquid manure. The onlv danger seems to be in mnking it too 
rich. We would recommend such of our readers as have leisure nnd oppor- 
tunity to try it on pines, vines, thcBr«MicafBmily,esnecially caul iflowen, the 
|H>ttttoe, o:^ a pickle for wheat and other seeds, and for waccring new-sown 
turnips and similar oleaginous seeds. 

Subttitntefur Bingiiig. As oil is well known to indurate the bark ol 
trees and prevent its swelling we would suggest tlie idea of tr}'ing oiling a 
broad zone of bark, ns a stibstitutc for ringing. 

T\i prtKrve Broccoli in a groieiitg ttntefrom being injured by UtcfroiL Put 
the plants in an artificial cop[iicc wood, by laying some bean or pea haulm 
or other litter on tlic ground ojnong their stems, to imitate withered gniH, 
and then striking the whole plotasfull as it will stick of old pen stakes, to 
imitate the bushes. 

Coat Athet. It does not seem to be very generolly known among gardenov 
that cinders, whether large or small, are injurious to the roots of many, if 
not of most vt^tablus. A few days ago, in shifting a few roots of chrysan- 

theiuuiiM which we had received from , we observed some of the 

plants looking much less healthy than others. On turning the unhealthy 
plants outof the pots, we found that, i nstenU of potsherds, a Tai^ handful of 
coal cinders hod been used for draining them. On turning out the health; 
plants, potsherds had been employed as usual, and the roots were matted 
iibout thciii, while no roots had penetrated among the cinders. On direct- 
ing the attention of a horticulturol friend to the circumstance, he related 
thecnse of a lar^ garden in Scotland which had been nionured or coated over 
with coal aslies from a neighbouring town for two years in succession j which 
ashes, though impri^ated with the usual animal and vegetable matters, dis- 
played their deleterious effects both on fruit trees and culinniy vegetables, 
not less thaitin the chrysanthemum pots. The gardener, finding his fruit 
trees not to thrive so well as he cxj>ectcd, but attributing it to a different 
cause, took up a number of them, anil formmlasuli-stnitumof ashes,in order 
Co lay theai,ashesiud,dry and comfortable. The trees got wurve, and were 
wain token up and the ashes removed^ Imisuch were the deleterious e^cts 
of the ashes already worhed into the soil, that this garden, which previously 
was, and now is, one of the most productive in -Scothmd, was two or three 
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yean before even moderate cropt coulJ be raised. Tbcse facts mav be 
relied on, ontj they are of very countlerable importance both tolhe gardener 
and the aaronome. It is but doing the former class justice to Etate, (hat 
nio»t of tnem use whes only (or the purpose of making a flooring for set- 
ting out plants in pots ; inch a flooring being found inimiml both to worms 
and the roots of plants ; and therefore preventing the former from getting 
Into the pots, and the latter, at least of most »orls,from geltinaoutof them. 
btill we should be glad of information on the subject of aitden or coal 
asbes as a manure or as a poison. 

Mildew tm Feackei and Neclariurt, An experienced gardener informs us, 
that he finds thote peaches moat subject to mildew which have no glands 
nt [he base of their leaves; and those least autiicct to mildew which have 
globose glands. The first class, according to Mr Geo. IJndley's arrange- 
utent, contains sixty sorts, including theNewington, Nobless, Roj-al George, 
and Ked Magdalen Peaches, and Che Newington, EIruge, and Princes) Royal 
Nectarines. The second class contains several sorts, including the Early 
Galande.Marlborouah, Kensington, Bellegurde.theTeUtn de Venus, and the 
Pitniaston Orange Nectajine. Mr. Libdley's third class of Peaches and 
Nectarines have reniform glands, and these are said not to be so subject to 
the mildew as the sorts with elandtess leaves, but rather more so than tho«e 
with globose glands. This class contains numerous sorts, and includes the 
Apricot Peach, Nutmeg, Incomparable, and Chancellor Peaches ; and the 
Roman, Fairchildt, Aromatic, and Violet Nectarines. If the above theory 
'u to mildew be correct, it will afford an important guide to gardeners who 
are in possession of Mr. Lindley'i arrangement, and which they will find 
in'niir forthcoming Hortus Britanniciis. 



Art. X. Self-Education ofGardevert. 
Tlie tpirU of edvcatvm is the prevailins characteristic of the present times. 
Not to speak of the extraordinary eflbrts making in Brit»n for the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, and the better education of those who are, or ought 
to be, idMJve them; this spirit of instruction is proportionahly abroad all 
over the Continent, and with the exception of China, perhaps throughout 
the world. In France the Lancasterian system has been developed by 
Leateyrie, and would have been generally introduced, but for the oppoution 
of the clergy. So extraordinary' was the spirit of education in Spain, that 
the late Cortes predetermined t^ law, that after a certiun number of years, 
no penon whatever should be competent to undertolie a public situation, 
however low, and whether local or general, unless he could read, write, and 
east accounts. Unfortunately the re-establishment of the ancient rdigioa 
has put an end to that law for the present ; but It will be remembered at a 
future period. In Germany, Denmarlt, and Sweden, parochial schooli, 
much on (he same plan as those of Scotland, have been in existence since 
tbe time of the reformation. There, as here, this system has recently been 
improved on, and mfatU tc&ooii for children from two to five years, and 
aor/tmg ichoidt for girts and iads from five years and upwards, have been 
established in various places. In theK last, every description of domestic 
employment b taught to ^rls ; and of country work, the commoner me- 
chanical tradei, and, to a certain extent, military exercise, to boys. Some 
account of the schools of this descripliun in the kingdom of Uanover will 
be Found in Hodgicins' Travels in Germany {bvo. 18 1 9), and m Oie Encydo- 



_ji system lias been introduced ; and the subject has not been lost 

sight of by the Greeks and loniaas, notwithstanding their present troubles. 
Id North America education is as much priied as in Britain, or Gennaiiy i 
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in South Ainericn it promira to be eqiwUy *o. Among the Wett Inctiu 
Itiantb eihicMioD i» now becoming genoBl, evm to the i^ildr^ of ibve i 
■nil ihc Pres'tdent iloycr, of the republic of Haj'ti, hat ilccUred to hii bigek 
lubjccts, in a itiunifnlo published lonie yean ujn<> thnt " cdiicstion and 
■gnculture constitute the chief strength nt state*." 

Under these circuniMnncct, it i) not, our intention to invite or court the 
i-oung gardener to cultivate his intellectual faculties, bat rather to point out 
to hiui the absolute nevessity of doing lo, if he wiihes to maintain anv 
higher station than tlint of a country labourer. If lie remains content with 
the elementary knowleilge he has acquired, or oi gardener iadi ocnuirc 
under onlinnry circnnistniiccs, he will assuredly never advance beyond the 
condition of a wurking gardener, and may not improbably sink into that of 
n mirtery man's labourer of all work. To get a good place lua f^nilemnn'i 
gantener, it is not sufficient now-a-days to know the culture of kitchen- 
crops and fruits; the man who gets eighty or a hundred pounds n-year 
mutt kno« plants well, and t>e able to converse on botany ai a science. 
He must nut only be a good practical botanist, but possess some knowled^ 
of chemistry, mechanics, anil even of the principles of taste. Instead of 
being barely able to write and guess at the siielling of words, he will never 
be admitted, even at a candi£ite for a Dituation, unlest lie writee a good 
hand, spells and points correctly, and can compose what is called a good 
letter. Drawing, at least of ground-plans, n indiinen^ble ; and lor a first- 
rate situation, sketching landscape, and some knowledge of French, equally 
so. A knowledge of the rudiments of Latin and of Greek, so far as to be 
able to find out the meaning of nouns in a Greco-English dictioniinr, is pr»- 
included in some knowledge of scientific botany. Every gardener, m short, 
who can now be considered worthy of the name, must undertland the prin- 
ciples of English composition, and be capable at the desire of his master, or 
of his own proper motion, to write a [>oper on his art, lit to be introduced 
in the Horticultural Society'* Transactions, or in the Gardener's Magazine. 
The gardener who has no ambition to appear as a writer in one or both of 
these works must be a heartless mass of subsoil. 

Viewing the subject of education as of so much importance to gardeners, 
we shall from time to time recur to it, more particularly with a view to 
enable ^oung men who are already engii|;ed in their profession, to work 
out their own soholastic education, in so far as that may have been imperfect, 
in the houn devoted to rest and refreshment. 

But previously to entering on thesubject of young men instructing them- 
selves m science, we shall in our next number point out what we coniuder 
the best mode by which a woriiing gardener wbo is too old, or whose niiiKi 
is not sufficiently pliable to derive instruction from books, may improve his 
drcunutances, and prevent hini from fellins beck in the latter period of life 
into the conditionof a jobbing gardener; the miseries of which have been lO 
feelingly depicted in our last number, by our worthy correspondent, Mr. 
H'Nfuighton. 



Art. XI. Biograp/ii/. 
Andrew Tloutn, (j%. 4B.)bom in Paris, \',*S, devoted himself from his 
infaacy tothe study of botanv, and merited bang chosen torejilaceGuetlard 
in the garden of plants, of which his father was^ead gardener. In IT86 tie 
was admitted a Member of the Academy of Sciences. It was by his care 
that die garden was improved, the system of cultivation perfected^ and more 
certain methods used for presen-ing and propagating the numerous plants 
with which everyday this valuable depot was enriched. It was from his 
solicitation that a professorship of practical cultivation was estoUithed, and 
the fint public lecture on the Butjject given in France. M. Tlionin was 
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diosen by government, pro- "• 

fetsortothe Norm ale School, 
established in 1794, and was 

into Holland and Italy to ex- 
amine the agriculture orthwe 
countries. He was com- 
minioDed to add lo the 
Gardeti orPiants fruits of the 
best quality; and we find in 
them not only a great variety 
of fruit trees, but also plant* 
used for the food of men and 
animRls,Bnd tbose used in the 
different arts. The school 
which he founded contains 
examplei of pruned trees, 
grafts, inclosures, and hedgesy 
of difierent kinds. The pub- 
lic r^rets that M. Thouin 
has not published iheLesaons 
of Agriculture which he ar- 
ranged in the form of tables, 
ana there specified the know- 
ledge acquired hy profound 
theory, and daily practice. 
A member of the institution 
of the central Society of 
Agriculture, Sec he has pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of tbat 
Society, in the Annals of the 
Museum, and in the Diction- 
aiy of Natural History, several 

part of the Agricultural Dictionary j of the Methodical Encyclopedia; 
alsotbe nth and 12ih vols, of Roller's Course of Agriculture. The 27th 
of October this respectable man finished an honourable career, every period 
of which is marked by studies useful to the progress of agriculture. The 
39th of the same month his mortal remains were deposited in the burying 
ground of P^e la Chaise. Deputations from the Academy, the Society of 
Agriculture, and other learned bodies, assisted at the ceremony. The 
Baron Cuvier delivered a speech in the name of that learned assembly. 
We shall extract some passages of it, which displaj' the virtues and merits 
of a man so Justly regretted : — 

"Gentlemen, it is modesty and science, united to the most amiable 
simplicity, we lose to day in the good old man whose remains this tomb is 
about to cover. This cof&n, surrounded at once by the members of an 
illustrious body, and thehumble workmen of a great establishment, equally 
watered with their tears, is that of a man, who belongs to both families, 
■od by which he was equally beloved and revered. Bom in the king's 

Birden, succeeding two or three of those patriarchal generations whose 
hours for nearly a century embellished and improved this magnificent 
depot of the riches of nature, M. Thouin there found in some respects an 
hereditary domun ; considered it his country, and placed his existence there. 
Those celebrated men BuCTon and Jussieu thought themselves honored 
to see him seated bedde them, and learned Europe no longer oniitted tn 
sound his fame. From that time his modest career'became better known, 
and few men have displayed a more useful influence. Become the centre 
of a correspondence which extended to alt parts of the worid, he did not 
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ccwe for half a eeutury to eDcourage rnnoogit the different ci 
exchanze oF thnr v^etable richet. Productions froDi the mott diltanr 
parti ofthc But Indies, received, valued, and multiplied by him, are tent b> 
iDcreue and enrich our American itlands ; America in her turn sent to our 
Indisiicoloniea the mott valuable thingi she poueaaei. How many fine tree» 
which now (hade us, would have remained unknown to us without the 
hidefstigable activity which animated him ! Where i) now, not only in 
Fraooe, but in Europe, and In the two hemispheres, the park or garden 
which does not bosat of shrubs and "flowers indebted to his zrail and 
industry ? Where is the orchard where he has not distributed some well 
flavoured fruits ? Such services during a nation's infancy would make its 
authors be wonhipped; they will alviayt at least be sure lo excite the 
gratitude of the friends of humanity, who know, that by multiplyinfr a useful 
plant, we inutdply uien, and chat it is a more certain and dundile prop^y 
for the country that receives it, than the best written laws ; because, like 
them,. the combinations of men are trantitoryj the gifts of nature once 
acquired by a nation are inexhaustible." 

M. Cordicr, in the Museum of Natural History, also delivered an eloquent 
speech, prompted by the esteem and friendship which he bore this respect- 
^e old man. 

A list of Mr.-Thouin's writings will be found in the Bulletin Univertel 
des Sciences Agricoles, lome I. His library wai sold by auction in Paris, in 
the beginning of last March. 



Art. XII. Obituanf. 

Died at Knowleslev Hall, near Prescot, Mr. Richard Keyte Yernail, 
twenty-nine years and nine months head gardener there. Mr. Yaraali was 
bom at Ebrington, in Gloucestershire, on the aoth Sept. I7i2; he was 
educated at the free school of Campden, and served his apprenticeship to 
hit uncle, then gardener at Coombe Abbey, Warwickshire. He then went 
as a journeyman to Hampton Court Gardens, ut that time under the cele- 
brated Landsrape Gardener, Mr. Brown. At the age of twenty-two he 
was engaged as gardener to the Eort of Wald^rave, at Naveatock, Essex, 
where he lived sixteen years, till his Lordsfiip's death. He next was 
engaged [)y the Earl of Shrewsbury, for the gardens at Heythorpe, in 
Oxfordshire ; but being solicited by Che Countess of Waldcgrave to return 
toNavestock, he did so, and remained till the death of young Lord Wal.- 
degivve. Afier this event, her Ladyship entirely gave up the gardens, and 
Mr. Yamall, in May, 1796, became gardener to the bkrl of Derby, at 
Knowlesley, where ne remained till he died, on the 19th of February last, 
in his seven [y^burth year. 

As a man, Mr. Yamall wm respected by his fellow servants and hi* 
employers; and as a gardener he gave the highest ^tisfaction. We first 
called at Knowlesley Gardens, in July, 1H05, and then observed in a 
eucuinber-houie, heated by steam, the plants trained like vines on a trellis, 
close under the glass, and a large crop of fruit hanging from them. This 
bouse, the mode of heating by steam, and of (raining; the plants close to 
\he glass, was the invention of Mr. Butler, Mr. Yamall's predecessor. 
We ajaio called at Knowlesley, in Feb. !8I9, on the day of the burial 
of George the Third, and saw the same cucumber-house in tiill bearing 
•• before, and also twenty-one cucumbeti cut from it that morning, to 
b« packed up and sent to the fiunily at the Oaks in Kent. If we are 
correct in our recollection, Mr. Yamali then told us, that there had 
b«en a crop of cuctimben han^ng in that hotise, without any interruption 
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brtber dun that of a month or two in guromer, when tbey were abundant 
in the TrBiDea, for twenty-five yean. 

The greateit humtnity and kindness was shown to Mr. Yamall, in his last 
illness, bj his noble mistress and master ; who rather than huif the worthj 
nun's reelings by superannuating him, or appointing hts successor durins 
his life-time, chose lo submit to v«riuus privations, and irregularities oT 
management, the inevitable consequence of the want of nn actire super- 
Mr. Yamall had a son, who was gardener to Lord Vernon, at Sndbury, 
in Derbyshire, who died some years ago, and leEl a family of young 
daughters. 

Died on the I jth of March, at hii house in Hackney, Conrad Lod- 
dwes, Esq. in his elghty-eiriith year, the founder of the celebrated nunery 
of thai place, now carried on by his sons. 

Dii'd on the I4th inst. at his apartments in the British Museum, Dr. 
Nochden, author of various intereiting papers in the Morticiiltural TVins- 
actions. He is said to have been print-ipally instrumental in inducing 
Mr. Harrison, of Worlley HalJ, to publish his valuable Treatise on Fruit 
Trees. 



Art. XIII. Qutriet and Atutoen to Queries. 

A. S. would be glad of information respecting the best mode of breeding 
gold and silver Gsh ; and he asks if it be true that the tpawn when newl; 
pawned, if collected and dried, will in that state preserve its vivifying 
principle so as to be kept some time, or sent to a distance P 

Ribei is desirous of knowing if any hybrids have been originated between 
the black and red currant, or between the raspberry or bramble. 

" A Subtcriber," who date* from Dawn in Kent, enquires if pines can be 
nused in the same manner as melons, and if so, how to. To this we answer, 
that pines may be grown in large melon frames by the heat of dung alone, 
as well as in hot-houses by tan and fire flues. The " process" will be found 
in the Encyclopaedia of Gardening, Parts. Book i. Chap. 7. Sect.i. ; and 
more at large in ne difernti Model of cuHivating lAe Fme Apple /nm ilt 
Jlril Inlroduction Co Europe, to the ImproeemenU of T. A. KaigAt, Etq. ni 
ISSa. 1vol. Bvo. 



fruit is woolly, and flat in flavour," may rest assured that tt 

sense; for rensons which he will find detailed in our Encyctopiedia, Part S. 

Bo€>k 4. Chap. 3. Sect. S. Subsect. 4. 

" A Conitant Reader^' i" informed that the yellow rose will grow and 
bloom very wel! upon the Kosa Arvensis j which is common in every hedge. 

If no stools are already prepared, take the buds out to the fields, and 
insert them on any shoots, whether strong or weak, or long or short. One 
long shoot may have a bud put in at every 10 or IS inches. In autumn cut 
the shoots off, bring them home and make cuttings ofthem, taking care that 
there is a yellow bod in each cutting. Thev will strike Freely, and make 
neat little plants. The same thing may be aone with every other species 
and variety of rose, and hence a complete collection, budded on rosa 
arvenus, might be haid for the labour of budding, provided budi could be had 
of the diRercnl kinds. Rosa sempervirens and Doniana strike almost as 
freely by cuttings as rosa arvensis. 

" Amateur" is informed that the Madura aumntiaca is to be had both 
in Paris and London, nt from thirty shillmgs to two ^ineas a plant, layers, 
or budded on the mulberry. In compliance with hit wishes, we shall en- 
deavour, in next number, to give a figure and description of this new hardy 
fruil, which promises to be a most valuaWe addition to the desaert. 

VouLNo. s. s 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Sketches of the Botanical^ Horlicultarai, Ag^fmoadcal 
and Hural Circumstances^ Spain. By Don Mariano La 
Oasca, Professor of Botany in the Uoiveraity of Madrid. 

fiPAIN eiij<^ a prodigious dirersity of climates, whicb 
enables her to propagate, at small expense, the greater 
part of the most precious vegetable productioDS found in 
every quarter of the globe. This is clearly manifested by the 
anmerous plants from hot conntries which thrive in her 
gardens, and which were introduced by private individuals, 
from laudable curiosity, or enlightened patriotism. Thosa 
which are the production of noraiem r^ons are also found 
growing spontaneously both on the summits of ber'bigh moun- 
tains and on their sloping sides. 

These fine dispositions of nature wonld, doubtiflss, have been 
turned to their advantage by the inhabitants, had hot a depraved 
Isolation been purposely throwing, for the space of more than 
threehundredyears,insunnountableobstacles hi thewayoftheir 
efforts. A great many enlightened and patriotic E^ianiards have 
repeatedly, though iruitlessly, endeavoured to overcome them, 
receivinK as a reward for their benevolent zeal, sad and bitter 
disappointraents, persecutions, dungeons, the gaUeys, expatria- 
tion, and even death. Such has been the result of their toQs, and 
such will it ever be, in countries where, as in my unfortunate 
native land, there is no liberty to permit the division of useful 
knowledge through the memnm of the press, — where only 
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2S6 Botanic Gardens of Spain. 

those objects are encouraged which are not only useless but 
hurtful to the national wel^ure, — where no guarantee is to 
be had for the security of individuals and their property, — 
and where thev cannot call the soil their own, or cultivate it 
according to their pleasure or free will. 

llie reader will deduce avident proofs of these truths from 
the perusal of the following pages. 

BOTANIC GARDENS. 

The only botanical sardens exisUng at the present period 
in Spain are, that of A^drid, which is denominated the Royal 
Botanical Garden ; those belonging to the four schools of 
Pharmacy established at Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, and 
Santiago; that of the College of Surgery at Cadiz; that of the 
university of Vdencia ; and that belonging to the Board of 
Commerce of Barcelona, devoted principally to agronomioal 
botany. In 1818 the government gave orders for six more 
gardens, also for the study of agronomical botany, to be esta- 
blished at Burgos, Seville, Toledo, Valencia, Badajoz, and 
Leon ; but though professors were nominated to them all, it 
was only in Seville, Toledo, and Valencia that schoob had 
actually been opened, even in 1820. The botanical gardeu 
of Caruiagena, being within reach of cannon-shot from-that city, 
was destroyed' in 1808, and has never been restored. The 
horrors of war also put an end to that which had existed 
at Zarag(»a ever since 1796, and which was under die im- 
mediate protection of the enlightened society called " The ~ 
Friends of the Country," who formerly contributed so effec- 
tually to diffuse throughout the naticm the most useful know- 
ledge by means of their writings, and by the establishment 
of the academy of Belles Lettres, and schools of pubUc 
economy, mathematics, chemistry, botany, and agriculture, — 
by the erection of a cabinet of natural history^ — by the annual 
distribution of prizes, — by their labours to pemct the methodso. 
teaching the first rudiments of learning ; and, lastly, by the esta- 
blishment of the Monte Pio " for husbandmen. In the year 
IftSSjtfae same patriotic' body solicited assistance from the 
go?eniinent to re-establish their ancient garden, proposing to 
make new improvements in it; but I am ignorant whether 
Aey obtained iL The botanical garden belonging to the 
School of I^iicianB of Seville, founded by Philip V. at the 
roggestion of his first physician, the celebrated Don Jos^ 
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Ceni, has also ceased to exalt : the same fate has attended 
the botanico-a^ronomical garden of ValladolUI, which- owed 
its fbundatioo, in 1 803, chiefly to the illustrious bishop Tkta 
Jama Antcmio Hernandez de Larrea, a model of learDing 
andtiatriotiam, and which was supported by the members of 
die Economical Society of the same city dll the invasion of 
N^oleon. 

"nie botanical nrden of Madrid, founded in 1755, and 
placed in the royiu csountty seat, called El Soto da Misas 
Calientes, on the left banks of the river Manzanares, ana at 
about a mile and a half from the city, was tracaferred in 1 788 to 
Ifae place where it now stands within the walls <^ Madrid. It is 
bomided on the west by the magnificent promenade of the 
Prado) fitxn which it is separated only by an elegant iron 
ruling ; cm die 90udi by that of Atocha, on the east by the 
garden of the Buen Retiro, and on the north by that of the 
monks of St. Gerome, and by the sumptuous building of the 
Hnsraim of Natmral History, erected by the wise and munificent 
Charles III., and which is now the Museum of Pictures; but 
another very handsome bnildins is to be erected for natural 
bistorv in the Prado, so that in this rei^>ect it will hereafter be 
one of die most splendid museums in Europe. (Link's Travels 
inPortng^and through FraaceandSpain,p. lOS.) Its figure 
is an irregular polygon ; it has two princip^ gatesj of an ex- 
cellent style of araiitecture, as entrances for the public, and 
Soar odier gates for the private service of the garden. Its 
extent is twenty-eight ianegadas * . (about forty-two acres), and 
is divided into two unequal parts. The Urgest of these has 
about ei^teen &negadas ; it is divided from ,east to west into 
two equal parta l^ a magnifioent walk of about sixty feet 
broad, befpnniiu; at the prmcipal gate of the Prado, and ter- 
minating at a mradsome portico that leads to the leoturing 
hall ; and from north to south into three plots, two of which, 
the BDiallest, are a|tpropriated to the use of th^ prac^cal 
school of botany, and to contain such plants and per- 
emiials as have not been examined. Each of these plots 
is subdivided into four equal quarters^ and these into as 
many other divisions, except the two upper ones, which have 
cmly three : in the centre of each there is a small fountain, 
whose waters are brongfat through subterraneous pipes ftota 
tfae two principal reservoirs intmded for irrigation, which 
have their orifpn in a source near the Plass de Toros, at 
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sboat a mile from the garden, and from tvo draw-wells 
situated at its western extremity. Each division is subdi- 
vided by walks a foot end a ludf broad into two hmidred 
and ei^tv beds, two feet square, and half a foot de^ in 
each of wnich only one species of plant is cultivated. These 
divisions are enclcned by fences formed of common rose-trees 
(rosa ^Uica, Lin.]; and between these and the beds there is a 
broad walk, with a border about three feet wide, in which 
di^rent ornamental plants, most of them lihoceous, are sym- 
metricallyarnmffedatequaldistancesjinmasses. Therebexter- 
nally, between tne said fences of rose-trees and the walks of the 

S.rdeo, a border or platband about four feet broad, bounded on 
e ontside by an edge of myrtle or box, about ten inches high, 
where large umbrageous trees, generally encodes, are planted, 
about eighteen feet distant from each other, the shade of which 
preserves in summer the plants of tlie school from the exces- 
sive heat of the sun, and witliout which they would inevitably 
perish. The spaces left between tree and tree are occupied 
by shrubs or dwarf-trees, which may be pruned ; as the 
yew-tree, Viburnum tinus, Prunus laurocerasus, Rosmarinus 
officinalis, Ruscus aculeatus, &C ; or by those naturally of 
a fine shape, as the Robinia hispida and umbraculifera, 
Medicago arhorea, Cytisus austriacus and laburnum, Spartium 
junceum, &c; and by various herbaceous plants of orna- 
ment, such as iris, wall-flowers, columbines, different kinds of 
condy-tuft or rock-cress, dahlias, psonies, common day-lily, 
and yellow day-lily, ranunculus, anemones, upright larkspursy 
a great many varieties of common gillyflowers, speedwells, 
primroses, sun-flowers, star-worts, wild marygolds, and various 
others. The trunks of some robust trees are clothed with • 
creeping shrubs, as ivy, virgin's bower, virginian silk-tree, 
trumpet^ower, Coccoloba sagittifolia, which flowers and 
fruits there in the open air; two kinds of sarsoparilla, 
Menispermum canadense, and some others. The divisions of 
the two plots appropriated to perennial and biennis plants 
of the practical school are divided into twelve parts, each con- 
taining twenty-four beds, disposed as we have already men- 
tioned, and may bold about eight thousand species, a number 
which will not easily be collect^ there, considering the climate 
of Madrid, which is excessively cold in winter, and very hot 
in summer. It was projected that each bed shoidd have an 
iron ticket, with the number of the bed, and the sysfenu^c 
name of the plant it contained, in Spanish ; but this plan could 
not be carried into execution, owing prindpally to the want of 
funds. Consequently we were obugied to con£ne our ticket* 
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to tile spot where each class, order, and geous bcf^, that the 
number of the beds might not be lost, snd might cprrespond 
with that of the systematic catalc^^ue in manuscript, of which 
there are two copies. This catalogue was written by the authOT 
<^ this sketch in 1815, having before him the printed 
catalc^es of the best gardens df Europe; and is arranged ac- 
cording to the sexual system, suppressing, however, uie fol- 
lowing classes — dodecaodria, moaoecia, dioecia, and poly- 
gamia. 

The upper plot is appropriated principally to the cultivation <rf 
ornamental plants, and its walks to the reception during the sum- 
mer of those plants which, from the middle of October to the 
middle of April or beginning of May, require to be kept in th« 
green-bouses. In consequence of this, though it is also divided 
mto four quarters, tlie divisions are more numerous, and ther^ 
fore smaller, and'their interior division is changed, at least, 
once every two years, forming various figures in them, some 
r^ular, and others irregular. The transverse walks are 
considerably less wide than those of the two lower plots, and 
are all planted with umbrageous trees and fruit-trees alter- 
nately, whose shade in summer protects the 6ower-pois which 
are placed in the walks. These divisions are enclosed by 
fmces mode of rose-trees of various descriptions ; as cabbage 
rose, red China rose, white rose, and others ; while the circular 
plots of the crossings are crowned with a border In the manner 
of a garland, formed either of lavender, thyme, cat's thyme, 
sage, savory, sea-thrifr, woolly-leaved mouse-ear, or others, and 
have in the centre a tree remarkable either for its handsome 
top or for its dowers. At each of their extremities there is a 
small wood planted irregularly, in the English fashion ; and 
at the upper side of the division are two green-houses, 
170 feet long by SO wide, running from north to south, and 
presenting a handsome vista when seen from the promenade 
of the Prado. They are joined by the portico which we have 
said terminates the principal walk, and by two small par- 
terres, situated between the extremities of each, and a vine 
bower. Each parterre has a little fountain, which furnishes 
water for all the squares in its side. The flower-pots are 
watered with watering-pots made of tin, which are filled at a 
beautiful fountmn occupying the centre of a circular plot^ 
which is almost in the middle of the large one, and at the 
junction of the four principal walks. In each of these two 
plots there are four stone seats, placed under the shade of the 
tufted trees which snrround them, and which invite to repose 
thos« visitors who in the morning and evening of spring 
6 3 
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and Bummer we tMnOai thMier through plflasHre or 



All rotmd the port of the garden which we have just been 
deseribn^ th«« ia a walk, twentj-five feet brood, most of 
which* in summer, is shaded hj the trees {Wanted along 
dte tmrders; the whole oC the upper plot is embowered 
t^ a beaotifnl trallis, supported with iron arches, and 
fimned by about twenty difiereat rarieties of vines. At 
the wesUrn extremity of.this plot there is a green-house^ 
ftdng the souUi, which cootMOs about 4500 flower- 
pots. It is the best, or at least in better conditton tlian ^e 
rest, in Utat est^lishment. A sloping bank, planted with 
retinoui trees, among whid) there is the cedar of Lebanon, 
separates it to the soudi from the other part of the garden, 
crf^ which we shfdl presmtly trest ; and between the trdlis- 
work and the wall that separates it from tKe Buen-Retiro, to 
the east, rises in the centre a building, in which there is a hall 
far delivering lectures, a seed-room, and another apartment, 
similar to ^te latter, which was formerly used as a library. 
On the left there is a very handsome basin, constructed m 
1802) and another much older and half ruined, as well as one 
o[ the draw-wells above mentioned ; and on the right another 
old basin, also in very bad condition, and a piM in wfaicb 
Aey prepare the difierent soils. 

Near the principal gate, at (he western extremity of the 
garden, is the other draw-well, and a house which was for- 
merly inhabited by the cluef gardener, and which now oon- 
tains all the implemmts bdongmg to the hotanical expedition 
of Santa F6 de BogoUt. 

In 160S, a stove was constmcted fijr the plants of 
oopieal oonotties ; bnt during Ae war of independence 
it was so mndi neglected, tfmt, in ISI4^ it was useless^ 
and has never since been repaired. In the same year, 
180S, one of the two green-houass situated at the eastern 
extremity, and feeing the west, was fitted np as a library 
md herimrium ; hot Both this building and its corresponding 
one were some yean ago dedared by lite an^tect in a 
ruinous oimdition, and, notwithstanding the repeated sppli- 
catioBS to g^enment for thm re-oonstruction, uey continue 
threatoiingto bury beneath dieir ruins every thii^ wfaidbtfaey 



The part wbieh we have hitherto described is what prin- 
cipally ocmstitutes the botanic^ gardoi of Madrid ; it is 
much resetted to, and forms one tffOie most delightfiil spots of 
theei^Htal*nditseiivirc»8. Its broad and slr^^ walks,' into 
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most of which the rays of the sun can hardly penetrate; itssitOA- 
tion on a gentle slope, which permits the whole to be seen at 
a glance; the great variety of trees, shrubs, and plants with 
which its walks are lined, each bearing a ticket in Spanish with 
its systematic name ; the crecaiing plants which twine round 
many of the trees ; the multitude of flowers which in die ^ring 
dispuy their brilliant hues, and fill the air with their aromatic 
perfiimes; the gentle murmur of the waters that run through 
the trenches, or are poured forth by the fountains; — all these, 
united to the harmooious songs of a variety of singing-birds, 
which have fixed thdr abode in the thickets, give to the bo- 
tanical garden of Madrid a decided superiority over the other 
pleasure-grounds of that ci^, where ue climate during the 
lommer is excessively hot. 

The garden is open to the public from the last day of the 
month of May to the last day of October, and from half-post 
four in the anemoon till dusk. All persons decently dresset} 
are admitted, and it is very much frequented by the higher 
classes, and the royal &iuily. In the morning those only an; 
admitted who are well known, and those who nave a ticket <^ 
admission from one of the professors. The foreign ambas- 
sadors may go in with their &mities at any hour they please^ 
and at all seasons, as well as any traveller who arrives at the 
capital, and who, if he be himself a professor or an amateur, 
is attended in his visit by one of the professors of the esta- 
blishment, who presents nim with a spedmen of eveiy living 
plant he may wish for, and, in cose of the professor's absence, 
be is attended by one of the most intelligent gardeners. The 
students who choose to repcur there are admitted at all hours. 

The other smalls division of the garden, of which 
mention has been made, is situated to the south-east, and 
may also be divided into upper and lower parts. The 
latter is a prolongation of the inferior plot, extending Over 
four or five faoegsdas of j^ronnd, and separated from the 
rest of the garden by a fepce formed of the ramimon ^rubs, 
hare's-ear, white-thorn, common privet, syringa, and com- 
mon Ulac Two thirds pf it form a single division, 
which is irrc^larly divided into smaller ones by means of 
winding walks, in the style of those in the English gardens. 
It it Uj^ also for rearing fruit trees, and as a dep6t for the 
residue of plants which serve for the demoostratkuis, and for 
the medicinal herbs, which are given grads to the public 
The remaining third part, on which formerly stood the leo 
turiog-hall, is used now as a kitchen* garden, in which are 
cultivated in smaU portitms various kinds of vegetables, such 
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u lettuces, cauliflowers, French beans, potatoes, otikMiB, 
love-apples, egff^lanla, cacumbers, melons, pumpkins, aspa- 
ragus, &c and some fruit-trees. TiuM department is ter- 
minated hj a yard, in which manure is otdiected, and where 
there is a house inhabited by the contractor, wlio furnishes 
the manure required for the garden, and who draws the 
water from the draw-wells. 

The upper part, which is bounded by the Buen Retira, and 
with which it communicates by a gate, forms a small acdivity, 
from which a great part of the city and its environs are seen. 
Its most elevated point, which cannot be watered, is planted 
with about thirty different varieties of vine, which are in bad 
condition. On the southern sh^ of this acclivity, which may 
be watered, there is about half a fanegada of ground used for 
the cultivation of diflerent varieties of strawberries, gardai^ 
hyacinths, narcissus, and tulips, and of some shrubs for form- 
ing fences ; about two bnegadas and a half are employed for 
rearing in small quantities the cerealia, and another portion, 
about 8 fanegada, for the cultivation of the Arundo donax, 
whose reeds are used in various ways in the garden. Lastly, 
another bnegada is employed as a nursery for trees affording 
shade, and for some different varieties of olive-trees, and other 
fruit trees which are cultivated in the Peninsula. A walk 
some twelve foet brood surrounds this port of the garden, and 
bos on both sides, in that part where the vineyard is, a pali- 
sade, which is covered over by various varieties of vines cul- 
tivated for the table ; and with respect to the kitchen-gar- 
den, it has on its borders fruit trees, with goosebeny-trees 
between. 

The seeds of all plants, with the exception of the cerealia, 
and of some trees and shrubs of Kurope and North America, 
are sown in flower-pots, and in the open air, towards the 
end of January or b^inning of February, and tfaia continues 
till April, and sometimes till May, and even June. Generally 
the s^ds ^thered in the garden itself are the first that are 
m>wn, banning with those bmilies which can best endure 
the severi^ of the season. From the year 1816, the umbelli- 
ferous planl^ cisuueK, graminese, perennials, and severai 
others that will live in the open air, have been sown in 
autumn; it being observed that their germination was more 
certain than if th^ were aown in Uie springs and that 
annual umbelliferous plants so managed grow and fruit 
much bettei, the sen^rality of those sown in spring be- . 
ing destroyed by ue first heats, without permitdng their 
fruit to ripen, and fi^uently ev«i before diey were in 
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bloom. Tlw bereslia are sown irenenlly in the months 
of October «aA November, and it is certain, that the 
plants sown at this seastm are more productive than those 
which are sown at any other period of the year. We hav^ 
however, observed that several kinds of wheat, barley, and 
rye, which have hitherto been considered as suitable to 
winter, havE^ when sown in February, and even at the bcf;in- 
ning of March, yielded enough to compensate handsomely 
the labours of the husbandman. The millet (solium 
vdbare) and maize camiot be sown until the frosts and 
white Irosts are over ; that .is, till the month of April or 
May ,' and to insure a crop of seed, they must absolutely be 



lie pruning of umbraoeous trees takes place in the 
fine days oS January and February, as also that of fruit- 
trees, and of vines. Tlie roots of many herbaceous, peren- 
nial, and shrubby plants of the valley of Mexico endure^ 
in the open ur, tne severity of the winter at Madrid, where 
it often nreezes sharply, particularly in the months of Decem- 
ber and January, and they yield fresh shoots in the spriiw ; 
these plants are the Dahlias, Steviee, Salvia mexicana, melis- 
sodora, chameedTyoides, angustifolia, dolistachya (Lag. MS.), 
canescms. Lag. polystachya, fulvens, Zaluzania triloba, Antb^ 
mis globosa, different species of Solanum, Fhysalia, Helianthus, 
Coreopsis, ai^ the Oxybaphus cervantesi (Lag. MS.], Mirabi- 
lis jaupa, dichotoma, and hmgiflora, Boerhaavia arborescens, 
Viola vertidllata, Ort. Ceanothus cseruleus, Acacia acantho- 
carpa, atrombulifera, ceratonia, flexuosa, and others ; while the 
Lavandula dentate, moldfida, abrotanoides, and many other 
spontaneous plants of the south of S/pKJt, perish. The Cha- 
mcerops humilis bears the open air, and the Ceratonia sill- 
qua lives wheii it is sheltered Irom die nortfi by a wall ; it 
blooms, but it never bears &uit. 

The whole garden, except the hillock planted with vines, 
is watered at the roots; but previous to the year 1S03, 
the beds of the divisions, which were differently laid out, 
were watered with a garden engine, with the water of 
the fountains. Water becomes very scarce in the hot 
mon^s, and even the draw-wells become dried up, which 
occasions many plants to perish in the months of July 
and August; while in winter there are many that die for 
want of stoves, and <hi account of the bad condition of the 
greenhouses. Notwithstanding these serious inconv^ences, 
I succeeded, in 1888, in keepmg there about 6000 plants, a 
mtmber very superior to that t£ the collectioa previously. 
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Among tiuit niunber) tbe trrmameiE, of which there were 
six himdred species, exawed -the rest, without, however, 
veckooing the nugnificent colloctiaD of oerealia, the families 
oi c(»npound flowers, umbelliferffi, cruciferK, cistinee, mal- 
vacee, papilionaceK, soUnaces, and the gaios silene. There 
it alsoaoood collection ofsuccnlent pluits, particularly of the 
g«nus oicactiis and aloe. 

This gardea has a considerable library, in which very few 
books published before the year ISO! are wanting. In that 
year the illiutrioua Cavanilles dying, his library, which had 
oeeo bought from him by goverument during his life-time, was 
added to Uiat of the establishment; but from that period up 
to 1614 it hardly increased, except by the addition of some 
books on belles tettres, bouf^t from the heirs of Cavanilles . 
for ten thousand reals (100/. sterling). From 1614 till 1625 
several applicaUoos were made to goverrmient; but the aci- 
quisitions made during that period hardly amount in value 
to 500^, when 3000A would have barely sufficed to buy the 
. many expensive worlcs on botany and agriculture that were 
published both in Europe aod America, without the perusal 
of which it is uot eafly to publish works in whidi repetitiont 
of what has already be^i said should uot occur. 

TliiG garden possesses one of the most copiops herbariums in 
Europe, which I calculate amounts to about S0,000 speciev. 
The formation of it began in the autumn of 1801, with the 
ooUection made by the celebrated Don Luis Nee in his voyage 
round the world with Malespiua, and with what he himself c^- 
lectedbef{N*e and after that voyage, in S^iain, all which amounted 
to about 12,000 species. It was afterwards enriched with those 
sent by several Spanish oorreqionding members rending in 
different parts of Europe and Ami^ca, with the <»Uecti<»i 
made iji the island of Cuba by the celebrated Don Baltasar 
Boldo, with those which I mys^ collected is 1803 during my 
journey to the Asturias, with those afterwards collected in the 
Andalusias by Don Jas6 Demetrio Rodriguez, and Droi Simcm 
de Boxas Clemeote, and in Santander by Don Bunabe iSjalcedo, 
with those published in the Flora of Peru aod Chili by Ruiz aod 
Pavon, and finally with all theberbarium of Cavanilles, who pos- 
sessed a great coflecdoo of plants, presentod to lum by the most 
o^ebrated botanists of Europe of bis time, and whit^ I believe 
amounted to more than 16,000 species. Hie illootrious Cava- 
nilles bequeathed bis betbariuoi to the botanical garden, under 
the condition of my receiving a ^edmeo of every duplicate 
plant ID bis collection. In the gardoi of Madrid there also 
exists the extensive coUecticn of the celebrated Don joa^ 
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CeLestino MutiB, part of which was made in New Spain by 
Sesse and Mo^ino; and that which Don Tadeo Haenke 
fermed in South America, the whole of which, by previoue 
orders of governmeDt, is to be added to the herbariiun of 
the Flora of Peru and Chili, when this work shall have beei) 
published, as well as that which remains of the Flora of Mexicq. 
The herbtrium was moreorer increased yearly with the new or 
rare plants which were reared in the garden itself and with 
thoae sent by the various correspondents of the establishment. 

Tile earden of Madrid also possesses the magnificent col- 
lection d( drawings from the botanical expedition of Santa F^ 
de Bogota, which, during the period of forty years, was under 
the care of the celebrated Don Jos6 Cekstino Mutis, and 
which, if my recollection does not iail me, consisted of 6969 
dr&winf^, half of which are in black, and the other half 
coloured, but all executed in the most superior style ; there are 
also several manuscripts by Mutia, and a few by the unfor- 
tunate Don Jos4 deCaldas; a great number of specimens of 
the woods which are found in the kingdom of New Granada, 
now Columbia, and some boxes of fruits, seeds, barks, resins, 
and other vegetable productions of the same country. 

It also possesses some manuscnpts by Don Luis Nee, and 
some hundreds of drawings of plants, which he caused to be 
made during his voyages with Malespina. With respect to the 
manuscripts and drawings belonging to the Flora of Mexico, 
of Sesse and Mo^ino, there are only tour folio volumes of MS., 
and about 150 of the drawings which were made at the be- 
fi^nning of the expedition. Of the others, which the cele- 
brated DecandoUe saw, and caused to be copied, nothing is 
known. 

The MS. of the Flora of the Island of Cuba, written t^ the 
deceased Don Baltasar Bddo, was lost during the war of inde- 
pendency and there remains only one volume of the drawings 
of plants executed by the deceased Gino, which belonged 
to (Ite same expedition. 

Lastly, there are 100 drawings of the first volume of the 
Hortus Matritensis of Cavanilles, the plates of which were 
begun HI the year 1804, and the incomplete MS. which be 
left of that work. 

The garden of Madrid had, in 18SS, a professor and a vice- 
protessor. of botany, another of agrouomical botany, a librarian, 
s treasurer, a. chief gardener with two assistants, eleven per- 
manent ganleners, divided into three classes, three or foor 
supernumerary youths, and a porter. Besides these, there 
wer« sixtem or seventeen daily labourers. A contractor ibr- 
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nished (he necessary manure, and kept in the summer months 
the draw-wells at work for 11,000 reals (110/. sterling), and 
inhabited tlie house and yard which adjoin the garden. 

In 1805, the building which existed Irom the fouiidation of 
the garden, at its southern extremity, and which was used as a 
lecture-room and a habitation for the professors and persons 
employed in the branch of cultivation, was pulled down as 
ruinous. 

IXa annual allowance in 190,000 reals (1,500/. sterling), 
which sum being never sufficient to cover the expenses, 
recourse was had to other funds to pay the salaries of the 
professors, which were never fixed, and to defiray the ex- 
penses incurred in repairs, ^. Of the above sum, 150,000 
reals was paid from the fiindsofthe Board of Pharmacy, and 
the remaining 4<0,000 reals required to complete the salaries 
from the public treasury. 

I could never ascertain what sum the government spent in the 
construction of this botanical garden ; but I remember having 
heard an individual of the board of physicians say, that that 
board alone had fiimbhed about five millions of reals (50,000/. 
sterling), and I have no doubt that it cost more. 

From the end of 1816 thedirec^onof the establishment was 
in the hands of the professors of botany and of agriculture, c^ 
the librarian, and of the chief gardener, in direct communica- 
tion with the junta called that of the Protection of the Mu- 
seum of Natural Sciences. 

In 1 82S, botany and agriculture were taught there. The term 
of the former b^gan on the 1 st day of Apri^ and ended on the 
last day of October, three public lectures being given in the 
week, the vice-professor repealing the corresponding demon- 
strations of the last lesson explained by the professor. In the 
months of July and August ore the vacations, and during 
this period the garden is open K> all the students who choose to 
pursue their studies, from six in the morning till dusk. They 
are furnished with all the necessary books, and with whatever 
plants they may wish to examine, having moreover permis- 
sion to consult either the professor or die vice-professor, 
who are on the spot examming the plants of the presmt 
sowing, and those which had not been examined in the 
year before. During this period, too, the students exercise 
themselves in the art of describing plants, and in writing 
memoirs on particular points previously fixed by the professor. 
Besides this, the scholars, attended by the profiessor or vice- 
professor, are also in the habit of going out of Madrid to 
botanize in its vidni^, in some of the days of Junc^ J^i S^ 
teinber, and October. 
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The class of ocriculture, or rather of agronomical botany^ 
founded in 1607) oegins in the mtMith of February, and closes 
on the SOth October, three lessons beincthere given also in the 
week. Although this school was established in 1807, the in- 
struction lasted only Irom 1610 till 1811, under the direction 
of Professor Don Esteban Boutelou, who died in 1812. At 
tny suggesUon, the school was opened again in 1815, under 
the direction of Professor Don Antonio Santalio de Arias y 
Costa. In the same year the school of medical botany was 
opened under the direction of Dr. Don Vicente Soriano ; it also 
was founded in 1807, and re-established, like the former, at the 
above-mentioned period. The garden has not the requisite 
extent to execute at large a^nomlcal operations, neither 
does it possess any great collection of agricultural machinery ; 
nor b there collected any considerable number .of species 
and varieties of fruit>trees, olives, vines, and other plants culti- 
vated in Spain, except the cerealia, the collection of which, 
doubtless, is very superior to that of any garden in Europe; 
nor is there any stabling for horses or cattle ; but the students 
are present at all the operations which ore executed in the 
garden, and have a little practice in pruning some of the 
vines, and performing graning. This class, as well as the 
garden, woidd have increased considerably if the constitutional 
system had continued ; the Cortes having bestowed for that 
purpose the contiguous garden of the Geronimites, which has 
about for^ &n«gadas otland, with a great abundance of water 
for irrigatKm, and a part of the buildmg belonging also to that 
convent. 

During the two hottest months there are also vacations in 
this class, and the students then employ themselves in writing 
memoirs on those points previously fixed by the professor 
who is at the head of it. 

In order to be able to obfaun a diploma for the course or 
term, the student must first submit to the examination which 
takes place at the end of each term. 

llie information diffused through the ^neans of the botanical 
garden of Madrid is notllmited to the students who attend the 
various schools there establbhed. Ilie professors keep up a 
literary intercourse with the corresponding members of that 
establishment who reside in various parts of the empire; 
they answer the questions which any of them, were he even in 
the remotest comerof the %>anish dominions, may choose toput ; 
and they send them plants, Sec, and receive things from tbem, 
for which purpose all letters, pockets, and even boxes of plants 
and seeds, either firom any part of Spain, or from abroad, 
ore received free of postage. Besides this, the professors <^ 
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the garden bt-ra, from the time of its foundstioii, been (re- 
qtMiiUy contulted by the goveniment in every branch relating 
to tlie science of botany, and theie conEultations have occupied 
much of their precioos time. 

The eorden of Madrid was in cnen cmrespondence with the 

[trincipal gardena of Europe and America, excepting EW- 
and, where their only correspondent was Aylmer Boune 
Lambert, Esq., to whom they were in the halrit of sending aiv> 
nually some thousands of seeds, and who, in his turn, sent 
considerable nnmbers of those which were asked of him. The 
garden made gn*l acquisitions by the annual collections sent 
from the island of Cnlia by their corresponding member Don 
Mariano Efipinosa, to whom the government, in consequence, 
assigned 400^ sterling a year, from 1805; by those sent from 
Mexico by Don Vicente Cervantes; and by those sent by the 
diflferent members and amateurs throughout the Peninsula. 
It is in consequence of this that the greatest part of the phtnts 
of Cuba, Mexico, and South America, reared in the botanical 
gardens of Europe for the last for^ years, were communicated 
to them through the botanical garclen of Madrid ; such are, 
among many others, the cobea, stevias, many and very beautiiiil 
salvia mimose, solanaceee, malvace^, compositiflorse, grami- 
nese, bnagrarice, and leguminosse. 

The schools ofthis establishment have been always very well 
attended, both by students and hearers; the establishment 
itself enjoyed great reputation in the nation; its professors 
having diniised much valuable information, not only in the 
way above hinted, but by the numerous and estimable writings 
which, during the seventy-one yean it existed, have been pub- 
lished, and which amount to more than eighty volumes, in- 
cluding translations. It is to this establishment that the 
information, not only in botanical matters, but in those of 
agriculture, and the taste Introduced into Spain for the other 
branches of natural sciences, is owing. 

The garden of Madrid fiimishes the public gratis with all 
the medicinal plants which it possesses, and with great quanti- 
tiss of seeds of umbrageous trees, ornamental plants, as well as 
those of pasturage, and other useKd ones, both in husbandry and 
pharraacy ; so that three men are continually employed in 
pr^Hiring boxes of seeds to send as presents to private indivi- 
duaJs, and to foreign gardens in the way of exchange. 

Such is, brie%, tm state in which the botanical garden ot 
Madrid was in 168S,whenthelibertyof Spain was overturned, 
and with it the hope of seeing established the botanical 
ganlens decreed by the Cortes in 1821, in their r^ulations for 
public instruction, in which a gsrdeD was ordered to be 
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erected in erery capital of a province tbronriioiit the Spanish 
maaanAty ; six others in aa man; schotus of the medical 
sciences, and three great rural establishments, or practical 
schools of agriculture, in Spain, and various others lathe Cana- 
ries, Cuba, and other parts' of the Spanish ultTa-marine posses- 
sions. The hope of seemg the results of so many voyages made 
for promoting natural hi^ry, at so extraordinary an expense, 
by the planish government, published, has also vanished. A 
fugitive and a prescript from my native countrv from the 
moment liberty perished there, and deprived of the power 
of communicating with those unprejudit^ individuals who 
alone could inform me of the truth, I am totally ignorant 
how matters stand there. However, through persons worthy 
of credit lately arrived from Spain, I am informed that 
the School of Agriculture has been closed, because its pro- 
fessor Arias, who was at the head of it, was declared impuri- 
JtsbUi that in 18S4 the School'of Botanv rem^ed closed, 
that in 1825 it opened only in the month of July; that during 
. the period of the two last years the cultivation of the earden has 
been greatly neglected, as the labourers were not paid ; that the 
librarian, Don Simon de Roxas Clemente, has been banished 
from Madrid in consequence of his having been a deputy of 
the Cortes in the years 1620 and 1821 ; that several of the 
oldest and most skiuiil gardeners of the establishment have been 
dismissed from it, in consequence of having belonged to the 
National Militia of Madrid, and having followed the canstitu- 
tional government to Cadiz ; and, lastly, that in the summer 
of 1825 the said librarian was recalled. 
(7b be contimied.) 



Art. II. Notices (^ three New Keeping Pears. By John 
Braddick, Esq. F.H.S. 
Dear Sir, 

It was my intention to have sent you some fine specimens of 
new keeping pears to be noticed in the next number of the 
Gardener's Magazine ; but I am greatly disappointed, owing to 
the room in which I am at present constrained to keep my 
fruit not being proof against rats and mice. The only sorts 
which those vermin have left me I now send you, as follows : 

Surpasse St. Germain ; the large brown and green pear 
(jfe. 45. a,jm size). [An excellent fi-uit, the best of the three. 
Con.-] 

Grande BnitagneDorfe; the middle-sized yellow pear Ofe. 
45. bijidl size). [An excellent finit, with a peculiar tere- 
binthinate flavour. — Con.'] 
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Prince de Printems; the sranll green pear {^.46. c,JUl 
the), [Sugary and meking, bnteaten nUbflr too soon to jiic^ 
fiiUy of its merits. — ConJ2 
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Buds of these pears were given to me* about seven yean 
ago, by Mr. Louis Sto&lb oTMalines. Tbe fruit baa been 
exhibited at meetim^ of the H. S. Those now sent to you 
grew afwnst a N. W. wall at my cottage^ Thames Dltton. If 
yon fitm either of these peara worth notice, mention it in your 
next nnmber. Very respectfiilly, I am, 

My dear STir, &c 

Boi^hton l^bnatti John Bradhick. 



Art. III. DaUtoutU Castle ^Gardens :theBt4am/ i^OieNeigh- 
bourhood, and various JBemarks. ByMr.JosEPH Akchibald, 
CM. H.S., upwards of Nineteen Years Gardener there. 

Dear^, 

I HATE taken the liber^ of sending yon a few obserrations, 
made during my residence at Dslhousie Castle. If you con- 
sider them aeserring a place in your excellent miscellany, 
the " Gtu^ener's A&gazine," it will be Tery gradfying to me 
to have contributed in the least possible way to the nsdhlness 
of such an interesting work. 

D^honsie Castle, (hk of the seats of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Dalhooue, ts situated about eight miles sonUi-east 
Irom Edinbui]rii; two miles from Dalkeith, and the like 
distance from Lasswade. It is a veiy ancient structure, the 
date of its erection not being, I believe, correctly known. A 
IsT^ addition, and considerable alterations, were made tea 
years ago, and it is intended to commence the building of a 
new front to the north, this summer. It is delightfully situated 
on the north bank of the South Esk, the scenery is very ro- 
mantic and varied, tbe rocky banks of the river being adorned 
with natural oak, &c. The principal uiproach from the north 
was laid out, about twenty years ago, by the late Mr. Walter 
Nicol ; a great improvement in it is proposed at the main 
entrance^ by bringing the carriage-road over a small brodc, 
and Enough part of a plantation. It is also intended to ec- 
tend tbe ^iproach frcnn the south, to about one-fburth of a mile 
to Uie soDthward, as soon as the public road can be removed 
to tbe westward. By this means, a very fine bridge of three 
arches will be included in the pleasure-grounds. 

Snoe I entered his lordship's service in 1807, nou-ly two 
hundred acres have beoi planted ; pudy in belts, for shelter 
on the high grounds ; bnt the grater part for ornament, 
and cover for game. Some of the banks of plantation near the 
Castle, planted about thirty years ago, are now bdng converted 
into oak coppices. 

Vol. I. No. S. T ■ 
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gvden and hot^otiMt, 
which were the deugn of 
Mr. John Hay, ^rdea 
architect, Edinbui^, in 
ItOG. ThegBrden (_^.46.) 
h on the north nds of the 
rirer, about one fbtirth of 
a mile eait rrom theCattle, 
and contain! nearly four 
acre*. The plan la cer- 
Uinlf very dmerent from, 
and in eflect Tu- nu-paiH* 
the ordinary mode of eo- 
clodn^ ganhmb; ttnu^t 
wall^ m the fbnn of Miuaret 
or puallelogreoH; thewall 
ben^ which i« fifteea feet 
b hd^t, ha?ing been bu3t 
in ■ curred and windiiw 
direction, to Miitthe a£. 
jacent ground, llie ntu- 
ation hu been much *d- 
mired by every penon of 
tatte who lut nrited it ; 
one particular beaut; cod- 
riitt in the natura] fence 
on the louth (ida, be- 
ing perpendicular, nieged 
ruclu, to the depth of from 
SO to 40 feet to the bed of 
the river, with a walk aloor 
the top. Ilie range irf 
^ed liouiei is 903 feet 
m leneth, con^gting of a 
green-boute in the centre 
S6 feet, two vineries 77 
bet, aod two peach-houaa 
45 feet each ; with an ei- 
celLent room on a level 
with the top of the green- 
boute *tage, where are 
depodted wMne beautiful 
qwdmeni of. natural hit> 
tory, and a few uteiiil 
booki on botauj, garden-- 
in^agriculture, &c. 

ThedetaikoFthegardea 
exhilnt 



(a) Ouutoi B 
BuOfnilt, *e 

OlBordRiudl 
neupluu. 
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The ereater part of the soil in the earden is a very strong 
clayey toam, consequently un&Tourabie for early cn^piog, 
but producing excellent crops of T^^tables tor Autumn and 
■WTnter. 

The peach and nectarine trees and vines in the houses have 
generally been very productive. In one of the vineries, how- 
ever, a defect took place several years ago, and was getting 
wovse every succe^ing season; about the time when the 
grapes began to colour or appr(»ch to maturity, the berries 
got shrivelled; sometimes the shoulders and lower extremities 
of the clusters, and occasionally whole bunches were rendered 
useless in this way ; the several sorts of Frontignac were most 
sulject to this f^ure, and a great proportion of the vines in 
that house, are of the difierent varieties of this grape ; viz. 
white, black, red, and grisley. Many and various conjectures 
were formed as to the cause, one of which was, that the roots 
had in all probability got through, the border, which was 
formed fiiUy three feet deep, was well manured and mixed by 
repeated trenching, and into the subsoil, which is gravel ana 
send; I accordingly determined to make the following trial, 
and in the Spring of 1824^ took.2he t»eadtb of four sashes in 
die centre of the bouse, and removed all the surface soil to 
the depth of eighteen inches, and to the whole breadth of the 
border outaide the house, . working with forks for the safety 
of the roots ; all of which were then lm>ught up, and cut 
back to various lengths, most of them being totally desti- 
tute of small fibres ; I hod been correct in supposing that they 
had gone very deep. I now proceeded to lay them in differ- 
ent strata, none of them deeper than ei^teen inches, among 
the snr&ce soil, having previously mix^ with it sonie well 
rotted cow-dung, and decayed leaves of trees. In consequence 
of this severe check, the vines made very weak shoots the 
following Summer, and bore a scanty ctof^ but none of them 
were sbrivelled ; last Autumn they bore a Ml crop, both the 
fruit and wood ripened sotmer than in the other parts of the 
house, and no shrivelling appeared. 

Having left his lordship's service-ia November last, owing 
to an alteration and reduction hating taken place in the 
estabUshment, I was prevented ' from treating all the rest in 
the sasie way, which I intended to do. The above hint, I 
hope,' m^ not be entirely useless, as I have <^bea heard tb« 
T 2 
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same defect complained of, and generally the cause assigned 
is that of allowing too weight; a crop ; this, however, I ma; 
venture to say I have disproved. I uoderstand that some vines 
have lately been treated in nearly the same way at Colzean 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of Caissilis, bat I have not heard 
the result 

Connected with the above sul^ect, I have taken the Hber^ 
tX sending you a sketch of a circular vineir. which I designed 
for G«ieral Durham of laxgo, in Fife, (^. 4?.) It is similar 



to one in Mr. Robert Fletcher's commercial garden at Bonny- 
rigg, near Dalhousie, invented by himselt He is an old 
man, of very eccentric habits. In this case he was his own 
architect, bricklayer, carpenter, glazier, painter, &C., having 
executed all the work with his own hands. I have witnessed 
for many years excellent crops in this house, and, as a proof 
that the grapes are of a superior quality, he has invariably 
obtamed the highest market price. The kinds he cultivates 
are confined to black Hamburgh, black Lombardy, and white 
BweeUwater. The soil round the vinery is only from one foot 
to thirteen inches deep, and the subsoil is a hard impervious 
clay. He has repeatedly told me, that in preparing the 
border, before planting the vines, he merely dunged ana dug 
the ground, as if for a crop of cabbages or potatoes, neither 
has it ever been manured or turned over since ; and is now 
trodden as firm and hard as any old beaten path. He is by 
no means particular about givii^ au*, the temperature being 
often above 100° of Fahrenheit m the Summer months, and 
whenever air is admitted, it is merely by the door-way, and 
a small hole at top, all the sashes tieing fixed. For several 
years at first he raised very good crops of grt^ies without fire 
neat ; but in one particularly backward season, the wood not 
being pn^rly ripened, he set abonC building s fiimace and 
ones. General JJurham has informed me ihatliis grape-house 
of this constnicticai {J^. 44.) has succeeded admiraUy. 
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I b^ to be understood, that I by no means recommend a 
circular vinery in preference to any other form, b^ng con- 
vinced, that under the same quantity of glass m any of the 
ordinary ways of constructing vineries, the same, or a greater 
quantity of grapes may be grown ; neither do I pretend to 
ctetermme the precise depth that a border for vines ought to ' 
be ; but, one thing I have attempted to prove, namely, that 
excellent crops of well-flavoured grsftes may be obtained, 
without being at die expence of mniripg borders three feet 
or more in depth. 

To finish my account of the garden at Dalhousie Castle, 
allow me further to mention, lliat, since die year 1 81 7) ex- 
tenuve collections of plants have been sent home from Canada 
and Nova Scotia by tne Countess of Dalhousie, a lady, whose 
zealous and indefatigable exertions in botanical matters have 
seldom, I think, been surpassed ; perhaps not often equalled ; 
few having attuned such proficiency as her ladyship in the 
science. 

llie following more rare natives of North America have 
flowered in great' perfection at Dalhousie Casde; viz. 



I auy vrature to lay, without the and a half 

. fear of contradictioD, that tfai* Cymbidimn pulcheUum, 

beautiful little plant waa never Poeonia ophitwloooide^ 

■een in greater peifectioD in tbi« H^naria blephariglottu, 

conntry. llieu two ^*e^e GguKd in Dr. 

AreUiun bulbosa. Hooker** Exotic Flora ; the lart 

Cn>"P^i"ii Bpectabile, of them havii^ flowered for the 

— pubeiceiu, Gnt time in thia couutr]'. 
^ parviflorum. Orchil macrophvlla, 

— humile, Habenaria fimbnata, 

— arietiiliull, Sanacenia purpurea, 
Nuphar adrena var, — vanoluii. 

The leavMofthiaTsrietTfloatonthe Primula miitaaumcs, 

uirtac^ whereat the leave* of the Slf^'" Bsarifolia, 

original N. adreua, riae out of the CHydne monoica, the Ani^ii> 

water. cerpa monwca of Nuttall, 

Mitchella r^>ei», Gerardia purpurea, 

i had a patch of thi* plant eoveriiig Goodjiera repeal, 

— pubeicaii. 

Hie Arethusa, Fogonia, Habenarias,Sarracenias,Cymbidium, 
and some others, I found to thrive best in large pans filled 
with sphagnum, without any other soil, and pla^d in a pit or 
hot-bed &ame. 

As it may not be uninteresting to some of your readers,. I 

have eniuneratsd below a few of toe rarer native plants, which 

grow in the neighbourhood of Dalhousie Castle ; some of them 
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do not appear to have been taken notice of by botanists, as 
having been found in the places mentioned. 



GIrcMa latetMna, 
SchcEOUi compreMui, 



Plant^o medit, 
Galium dioUiwd, 



CampBDi 



Gentiuia amirdla, 

— cunpMtru, 
Saokula EuropK*, 
(EuBtithe crocata, 
Smu inundalum, 
PeacedHium Kl^u, 
Angelica irtrartrii^ 
CSueropIiTUi ■"'■ 



xwfaylluii 



odantunii 



Oalanthiu nivalii, 
Tiot plant ii Ibund in great abund- 
ance at Amiitoi), eren to tlie ex- 
tent of acre* bdng covered with it. 

Allium uninum, 

Narthecium ouitrugun), 

Luzula piloia, 

EpilobiuDi anguftifolium, 

Daphoe laureola, 

CkiDvalkria muldflora, 
I found leTeral plant) of thb, eri- 
dentlv, I think, in a wild Btar«, in 
an old wood on a, rocky bank of 
the S. Esk, near Dalhouae Castle, 
where, to all appearance, it hat 
been eatabliahed for ■ long time, 
and where there ii little chance 
□fits baring escaped from an; 
garden. 

Acer pseudo-platoniu. 



Hilt last species of I^Tola is found 
in great abundance at the Roman 
camp near Dalkeith, and in seve- 
ral other placea in this neighbour- 
hood : wtiBt appears singular to 
me, is, that I have frequently found 
it in large patches in young plan- 
tations from tweWe to twenty 



jtart old, where tha ground bM 
evidently been cultivated before 
planting, and no appearance of 
the plant growing in the unculti- 
vatM ground in the vioni^, al- 
though the toil is exactly dmilar, 
and the surface, to all af^iear- 
f/Ks, has never been distorbed. 
A proof of this may be K«n in a 
plantation near the fool of the 
village of DalbouM. 



Arenana trinerris, 
Seduni Tclephmm, 
EiqAorbia eiiftUB, 
Pyrtis aucuparia, 
SpirwB saliciralia, 
Kubus sazndlis. 



Robert SUifaald, first obawed by 
lum OTDwii^ on his own ettate 
near Edinburgh. It has been 
found in several other places since 
bis time. Prom Kirkhill, about a 
mile above DalhousieCastle. where 
I believe it was first <Uscoveredbj 
Mrs. Halliday, then residine in 
Krkhill-House, and where it >• 
growing abundantly, I sent plant* 
ofit to the Botanic Garden at 
&dinbur^,aiidaIso toMr. Sabine, 
for (he London Horticultural 
Genleo. It is pretty generallv 
known, that it was from tbeseeo* 
ofa VI ' 
that the ^ 
first raised the double varieties of 
Scotch rose, now so much and 
justly admu^i but whether their 
vari^ was exactly the tame a* 
this, 1 am unable to determine, 

Trollius Buropsui, 

Ajuga reptans, 

BetonicB offidnedii, 

StBchyi amtugua, 

Malampyrum pr^ense, 

LathrKa squamaria. 
This nngutar plant, certmnly para- 
■idcal, grows in considerable qtun- 
titie* in several idacea about the 
banks of the north and south E«k. 
It is worthy of notice that it is 
found chiefly under elms at Dal- 
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houne CaMle, under thomi at 
AitMtaa, knd beech-tree* at Mel- 
ville Csitle. I hkre never been 
able to cnlttVBtB it, althoo^ I 
made frequent attempli ; having 
■1m> Ktwn r^>e Beedi, but never 
WW it ^)pear the tecond veai after 
^■DtiDg. My fnend tit. 3amM 
Walker, Itowever, gardener at 
Melville Cutle, hu lucce e ded in 
tnuwplantiii^ a patch of it, by 
removing with it a large portion 
<rf^ earth, and of course part of the 
root to iriiich jt wai attached; he 
ha* danted it b a border among 
rtiodddendrom, where ithai come 
up and flowered for levetal yean. 



He*periB matronal!^ 

Geranium lylvaticum, 

MalvB moschata, 

Vida ^Iva^ca, 

Hypencum hirnitum, 

Leontodon paluitre, 

Hieracium aurantiacnm, 
— labaudum, 

Cnicu* eriophorui, 
Scwcelf indigeiuHU, but found 
abundantlv on the ^»"^* of the 
north Elk, below Melville Cutle. 

EupaCorium cannobinum. 

Solidly virgaure*, 

Doromcum pardaliandie*, 



lenia cooopsea, 
Habenaria viiidia, 

Neottia aidu*4vii^ 
Hi* rare plant ia found occationBll; 
in the woodi about the bank* of 
the Esk, but by no raeani abund- 
antly. I em not aware that it ha* 
been taken notice of, but it sp- 
pean to me to be only a luennial, 
or, at leait, the •ame plant leldom 
or ever flower* twice ; ai I have 
» decqred flower^telki of 



preceifiDg Tear, without n 
with any Ireth pi 

I root* are t 

dead ai the flower item). 



ioB with I 
when the 



ranelv leen a bad forafloweMteqi 
for the following year, ai ii the 
caie with moat other orchideoui 
plant*. It i* alia remarkable that 
a plant which produce* *ueh 
abundancv of leed riiould be k> 
rare. I haveiometiroe* met with 
a ui^le plant in Sower, and aftar 
lookms carefidly in the neighbour- 
hood, tailed in pniting another. I 
am inclined to think, that all or 
the greater part of theplantithat 
flower, are Irom *eir.aown lee^ 
but how loi^ after theie le ed* 
v^etate, before the plant flower*, 
I bdieve, i« yet to be itcertained. 
Liitera ovata, 

Epipactii paluitri% 
first found tfaii icarcti plant in 
1 SS4 in company vrith Tilh. Jamea 
Hutchison, now gardener to the 
Earl of Caidlil, at Sl Mervareti, 
Iileworth, in manhy around near 
the Roman camp, Dalk^th, in 



pretty certmn the fint time it 
wai ob*erved in that litualion^— 
although there are ^enty oi 
pUnti, few flower* are produced, 
partly owing,! think, to the cattle 
eating it over when in a young 
■tate, 

Carex paniculata, 

— itrigoiB. 

— lyhratici, 

— ^udon, 

Quercu* Mtuliflcm. E.B.184( 
Salii repena, 
Popului tremula. 



ire taken up they 
appeara* dead ai the flower if — 

I do not know that it ha* 

beencultivateiL Wbcn the plant 
b taken up in flower, I have very 
I have endosed a sketch of 
iaventioD (j^. 4€.} for castuig 
T 4 



Botrrciiium lunana, 
Blechnum boreale, 
Scolopendrium vulgare, 
A^nduim fi^ile, 

— aculeatiun, 

— oreopterii, 
Polypodium ohegoptaii, 

— JryoptarifiSG- Jfcc 



a brass mould of my own 
leaden Ullies, with accom- 
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p«Byiogipe<nincn8(j%.4S.); (be latest (a), I used fw planU 




^^ 



in the open borders i the next size (A) for plants in pots; and 
the thinnest {c), not cast, but which is cut out of sheet-lead, for 
an extensive collection of geraaiooeee. Ifyouthink them worthy 
of being taken notice o^ I leave it to you to describe them. 

I remain, dear Sir, &c. 
Ediahurght Archibald IVace, Joseph Archibald. 

26tk Fd>. 1826. 



The mould alluded to consists of two parts (^. i9.a,b,) 




joined tc^etber by a hinee ( c ). One of the parts is (umisbed 
with a handle {d), which serves lo shut the mould, and hold 
it while the oper^r is pouring in tlie melted lead at a small 
orifice ( e }. The tallies {f) cast in this mould, are thickest 
at the lower end {g ) ', those of the larger sizes are thickest at 
the neck {^. 48 a, ^ c.)-'Ctmd, 
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Art. IV. On Field Gardening, and on the Garderu of Farm 
Servants in Scotland. By Verus of Berwickshire. 

Sir, 

I HAVE perused the first number of your Magazine with 
much sadsRiction, and am disposed to believe that amateurand 
profesuonal gardeners may derive much benefit from such a 
work, provided it continues to be conducted with the like spirit 
and judgment as is displayed at its commencemenL It was 
my intention to ofl^r a few remarks upon some of the articles 
that you have presented, but as the copy sent me is in the 
hands of a neighbour, it is out of my power at this time to 
fulfil my intentions. Suffice it to say that the remarks were of 
an approbatory nature, and, as such, were rather calculated to 
illustrate the subjects discussed than to censure or condemn any 
thing that was stated. In short, whilst the work promises to 
be useful to the public, there is every probability that it will 
not only add to the character of its conductor, but also prove 
of advantage to the publishers. 

Though these are my sentiments with regard to the nature 
of the work, as it presently stands, it strikes me that the 
original design might be greatly improved by including, what 
I call, Field Gardening, amongst the subjects mentioned in 
the prospectus. Ilie husbandry of the field, in various dis- 
tricts, is now conducted with as much neatness and regularity 
as can be displayed in the best managed gardens, and, uj point 
of &ct, there is no difference betwixt culture in the one case 
and culture in the other, except that field-gardening is carried 
on upon a greater scale than the husbimdry, as you must 
allow me to call it, of a garden, I have seen fields of beans, 
consisting perh^is of fif^ acres, and fields of turnips of the 
same extent, all as neatly rowed tn drills, at mtervals of 
twenty-seven inches, and as carefiilly dressed by the horse-hoe 
as I ever witnessed the crops of the best managed garden. 
Now, to treat of these matters surely cannot be inconsistent 
with the work you have undertaken ; on the contrary I am 
disposed to redion, that were you to intimate that articles 
concerning the cultivation of the fields would be acceptable, 
the utility of yonr work would be vastly increased. Mbtake 
me not. I do not recommend the introduction of what is 
called PoliticalEconomy, because lam aware that any thing of 
that nature would lead you into a wider field than can be 
conveniently occupied; nor do I mean that the management 
of live stock, or any matters which relate to grass-land, should 
be taken up. No; the reconunendatioQ given extends no 
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fiirtHer than the culdvation of the soil, and the i 
of the crops that are produced upon it; and I un almost 
convinced that were that recommenwion adopted, the majority 
of your readers would be highly gratified. 

As the pen is in my hand, allow me to say a few words con- 
oeming the garxlens of form servants in the low country dis- 
tricts of Scotland, because some advantage m^ht likely arise 
were that system imitated in every part of England. You 
know, quite well, that married servants are usu^ly employed 
in Scotland, who have a house upon the farm contij^ous to the 
homestead, to which a small gardui is connected, and whose 
wagea are chiefly paid tn kind, that is, in com, with maintenance 
for a cow all the year round, and a certain portitm of ground in 
the fields for potatoes, which ground b ploughed, manured, and 
horse-hoed by the master, the servant having no more to do 
than to provide seed for planting the space allotted to him, 
to clean the ground so far as hai^ labour la required, and to 
dig up the crop afterwards. The weight of the crop, in general 
cases, may be about one and a quarter ton, often more, and 
that quanti^ is sufficient to supply the consumption of a lamily 
through the winter, and sometimes, with the aid of skimmed 
tnilk, to feed a pig, if the female is a good housewife. In 
short, servants paid in this manner are much better off than 
those paid in money, and are even more comfortably situated 
than the great body of artisans and manu&cturera, as may 
probably be more amply explained on some future occasion. 
But to come to the object particularly in view, each servant 
has a garden immediately behind his dweUing-faouse, of suffi- 
cient size (br produdng euiy potatoes and pot-herbs for the 
&mily. This garden is generauy enclosed by a stone wall, or, 
to speak correctly, the whole gardens of the servants are 
included in one indosure, each being separated &om the other 
bv a footpath. Sung for manuring the garden is always 
allowed by the former, and the labour of olgging, planting 
and cleaning is executed by the servant at ^&4iour8, or m 
the evenings after the labour of the day is finished. Here you 
will observe, that married servants being engaged for a year, 
the digging of a garden cannot commence sooner than the 
b^innmg of March, or when hiring time is. over, which to a 
certab extent is detrimental, though, in point of lact, it cannot 
be avoided. The first object is to plant cabbages, an article 
never neglected, as form servants in Scodand live much more 
upon barley-broth, cooked with vegetables, than their Inretfaren 
in England. The next step is to plant early potatoes, and of 
these a suflScient quantity is generally raised to serve their 
fomilies from the middle (£ July till the field potatoes are , 
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ready for taking up. Some have a few beans and white pease, 
and others a small plot of onim^ leeks, and carrots. In short, 
die whole garden is constantly ander crop, and parts oFH often 
carry two crops in the year; the gronnd which carried potatoes 
being generally digged and planted with Scotch or curled kail, ' 
as &st as the potatoes ore removed. Under these cirtnnn- 
stances, a kitchen-garden is of immense benefit to a Scottish 
family, especially when the owner has s taste for dressing it 
sufficiently, of which the farm servants in Scotland are seldcHU 
destitute. Indeed, a Scotchman obtains from his gaiden what 
an Englishman, in his case, commonly seeks at the ale-house. 
In this respect the fashions of the two countries dififer so widely, 
that it is not easy to say which is best ; therefore, without pro- 
nounciDg judgment, the whole shall be left to the determination 
of your readers. Iain,8[c 

BermicisAire, ith March, 1S26. Verus. 

The description of papers alluded to by Verus we consider 
as perfectly suitable, and we invite our readers, and especially 
our much esteemed ft-ieod himself to supply them. They 
will be particularly interesting to such, gardeners as are also 
Agrmiomee. — Cond. 



Art. V. On the present State t^ Gardening in Ireland, with 
Hints for its Jiiure Improvement. By Mr. James Fbaseh, 
Author of a Letter to the President and Vice-President of 
the Horticultural Society of Ireland. 

{Canttnuedfiom No. I. p. 14. ) 

OvERHAHQiNQ McrvOle is Mount Merrion, the residence 

of Verschoyle, Esq., the most conspicuous seat in the 

vicinity of the metropolis. It is interestlngasaplace of former 
days, and from the finely-grown trees and evergreens by which 
it is adorned. ITie style: of the demesne is antique and plain, 
but the garden has been long remarkable for its excellent pro- 
ductions onder the management of Mr. Egan. This demesne, 
fti^m its extent, elevated situation, and large ornamental trees, 
is susceptible of much improvement ; commanding a fnl) view 
of the town, the bay, end the mountains; looking down on 
the innumerable villas, rising in all the endless variety of 
architectural design, with whi^ the environs of Dublin are so 
thickly studded, and forming, as it were, one of the principal 
features in the landscape of the smaller residences south of 
the city. While in this neighbourhood we will notice Ann- 
field, the villa of Dr. Percival, in the management of which 
this venerable physician employs his few leisure moments. 
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We obaerred with mach pleasure, among many other improve- 
mmt§, that he had succeeded in acclimstmg the Pittosporam 
tobira, Hjrpericum baleariciun, Selago oorymbosa, Aeapan- 
thus umb^latus, and several <>ther exotics. Mr. Mautay of 
l^ini^ cfdlege has bestowed a great deal of pains and time 
<»i this interesttng subject, the particulars of which he has 
published in the first and second numbers of the Dublin 
Philost^hical JoumaL At each end of the house there is a 
ccmservatoiy ; one is used for Cape and Botany Bay plants, 
the other for the more tender exotics. The amateur whose 
•Tocatiotis principally confine him to the city, and who seeks 
fin* health and recreation in his villa, would profit by an occa- 
nonal viut to Aonfield. 

To the south-west of Uie ci^^ lie Rath&nham Castle and 
Mailey, places of considerable extent and long standing. He 
gardens of the former we have already mentioned as in a state 
of ruin. Tbe planudons have been protected, and there still 
exists, to the south of the castle, a small grove of evergreen 
oaks, as fine trees of the kind as we remember to have seen. 
Among them are two distinct varieties of Quercus ilex; and 
last year the more common sort brought to perfection an im- 
mense quantity of acorns, an unusual occurrence in this part 
<^ the island. The cultivalion of these varieties of oak seems 
of late years to have been much neglected by planters, a 
ijrcumstance to be regretted, as we know of no tree mtided 
to rank with them as evergreens. By proper management they 
may be adapted to the shrubbery, where they fonn beautiful 
banly bushes, or trained in the forest, where they vie with 
their more robust congeners. 

Marley, the residence of Latoucbe, Esq., is delightfiilly 

situated at tbe foot of the range of hills, which on t£is side 
form the back-ground to the environs of the city. The 
gardens and pleasure>grounds were, till of late years, in 
great rcfHite. We understand that the late Mr. Leggett, 
a landscape gardener of original talent, laid out the grounds. 
He has evinced considerable taste in the management of the 
mountain rivulet, which is conducted through tbe demesne. 
By many, the cascades are considered too numerous, cau»ng 
in BOQie places a greater degree of placidi^ than is consistent 
with the character of the stream. The demesne, generally 
speaking, has been much renovated within these few years by 
Mr. Dunne. 

Adjacent to this is Tereneure, the seat of Frederick Bourne, 
Esq., a most zealous amateur in every branch of gardenmg. 
The gardens and dressed-grounds are extensive, and con- 
tain the best private collecticm of plants we know in this coun- 
try. Akhou^ extensively engaged in business, Mr. Bourne, 
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as a source of relaxation, generally directs the afiurs of the 
garden ; and in the ornamental department he possesses an 
originnl and correct ta^jte. He was among the first to break 
down the barriers which had so long hemmed the villa- 
gardener within the parallel beds of tulips and elliptical figures 
of roses, and to lead the way in endeavouring, upon natural 
principles, to blend the decorative with the usml. The con- 
servatoiT is a large structure, and b heated by steam. The 
forcing-houses are extensive, and the collection of hardy 
shrubs is very interesting. 

It is pleasing to observe, that in this neighbourhood 
Mr. Bourne's example has been in some de^ee followed ; as 
in the improvements at Bushy Park, the charming residence 
of Sir Robert Shaw, Bart., which possesses many natural 
advantages. The forcing department, in particular, of this 
garden, nas been long judiciously managed by Mr. M'Cabe. 

While here, we hasten to correct a mistake which has in- 
advertently crept into the Encyclopedia of Gardening. In 
that work, Tollaght, the former country residence of. the 
Archbishops of Dublin, is, in the enumeration of Irish conn- 
try seats, mentioned as a place of note. For many years past 
this place has been wholly neglected, and, except two very 
large picturesque walnut trees, is quite unworthy of notice. 
Cypress Grove, a beautifiil villa^ laid out and plated by the 
late Countess Clanbrasil, is in this line. Some of the best 
grown ornamental trees and shrubs about the city are to be 
seen here. Magnolia acuminata has attfuned to a great size, 
and there are several very large bushes of the Cratsegus puno 
tata in the lawn. Of the various American and European 
thorns, which are admirably suited for the park, or dressed 
groonds, with how few do we meet I There is also a very fine 
specimen of the cork-tree in the park, which we were sorry to 
cibserve quite unprotected. In the garden, great care appears 
to have been taken in the original formaticm of the borders, 
and in the selection of the frttt trees, which, under all the 
changes to which this place has been subjected, is still evinced : 
there are few gardens of the size so productive ; and if a prac- 
tical example of the good efiects resulting from pn^r manage- 
ment in the commencement of a place were wanting, that of 
Cypress Grove might be adduced. 

It wouhl &r exceed our present limits to enter even into a 
bare enumeration of all the gardens about Dublin. We are 
aware that we have omitted several important matters ; bat 
to these we will return, being detenninea to insert nothing but 
^lat has come under our actual observation. This explanation 
will, it is hoped, satisfy those who may at present consider 
themselves oveiiooked. 
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BeA>re joameyin|r nonhwords, we beg leave to introtluce 
Merino, the seat of £arl Charlemont, ana then to make a ^w 
general remarks. Merino lias more the character of a country 
residence than any yet specified. Its extensive woods, com- 
paratively speaking, closely surrouoded by the trees of the ad- 
joitung villas, give it, as yoa approach from the south, the ap- 
pearance of a dense forest llie gardens are extensive, and, 
we are hi4}py to state, rapidly improving in every department, 
under the management of Mr. HethrinstMi, the president of 
the Irish Horticultural Society. This demesne is open to the 
public 

Th«! gardens, generally speaking, around the city, have been 
laid down upon too large a scale ; the consequences are, a 6tll- 
ing off in the means necesiiary to support them in their pristine 
style, and a n^lect of those particulars which constitute the 
chief beauties. of gardening. With the view of having them 
near the mansion, a very obvious mistake has been niade on 
the part of the proprietors, the outside walls and borders being 
thereby sacrificed. Independent of the economy, we know of 
no plan so neat and comfortable as a moderate-sized garden, 
from one to two Irish acres, according to the nature of the 
bmily, widi a properly secured sUp around, so that due advan- 
tage may be taken of both sides of the walls. This is the prac- 
tice of Mr. Hay, round Edinburgh, whose designs have given 
such general satisfaction, and of Mr. M'Leish, throughout this 
country. In the formation and internal arrangement of the 
houses for ornamental plants, little improvement has been 
made on their original simplicity; and, except the conservatory 
in the Dublin Society's Botanical Gardens, there are none to 
vie with the Ute Mr. Angerstein's at Blackheath, or Sir Robert 
Liston's at Milburn Tower, in Mid-Lothian, nearer than that 
at Shane's Castle, in the county of Antrim. The application 
of steam has been confined to one or two places, and the me- 
tallic sash to a like number. We have no want of horticul- 
tural erections of this sort^ attached to dweiling-houses, of 
every scale and form ; but they are, with very few exceptions, 
the mere gewgaws of some city architect, in which, perhaps, a 
niyrtle or orange-tree might stni^^e out a wretched existence. 
Until the prejudices which exist among operatives to the cul- 
tivation of exotics are removed, we cannot, look for much 
improvement in this department True it is, Uiat in the pro- 
duction of eatiy culinaiy crops, peaches, and tbe framing de- 
partment, the Dublm gardeners are only to be excelled by those 
around London ; they certainly exceed those of Edinburgh. 
In the cultinlion of the pine-apple and vine, in the man^e- 
ment of wall-trees, and in several of the more elegant branches 
of the art, muc^ remains to be done. The dissanination of the 
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Encyclopfledias of Gardens and Agriculture, followed by Che 
Gardener's Magazine, will, it is hoped, incite among practical 
men a Miirit of reading and inquiry into the nature and prin- 
cqiles of matters appertaining to their profession ; and while 
the mechanics of every rank and degree throughout the empire 
are zealously coming forward to form institutions for their ad- 
vancement in the arts and sciences, let it not be said that a 
class of men so long distinguished for their intelligence and 
respectsbili^ remun inactive. 

(To be ctmtimied.) 

Art. VI. Some Account of the Kitley Shaddock. By Mr. H. 

Saunders, Gardener to E. P. Bastard, Esq. M. P. of 

Kitley, Devonshire. 
Sir, 

Having perused the first Number of yonr valuable Gar- 
dener's Magazine, and finding such an excellent channel open 
for noting the various daily improvements making in horticul- 
ture, I send you two fruit, and some cutUngs of a seedling 
plant of the Shaddock family {^. SO.) The plant which pro- 
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daced these fruk waa raised here from seed, and was kept in a 
coQfined tub for a series of years previously to my having the 
management of it. I was induced, about seven years since, to 
give it a trial in the conservatory, in a preparation of compost, 
which occasioned it to grow very luxuriantly ; and, by gradu- 
ally ringing the branches, I brought it most successfully into a 
bearing state. It now produces many dozen fhiit arniually^ in 
dusters ; three, and ii^uently four, m a cluster. It is coa- 
sidered a fine dessert fruit, and we have given it the ^>pel- 
latioD of the Kitley Shaddock, until we can obtain a more cor- 
rect term. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Kitl^t MarchT, 1826. Heruan SAUKnEos. 

Noie. — We tasted the fruit, and found it something in fla- 
vour and consistency between an orange and a shaddock. Tlie 
cuttings are distributed among amateurs, there being but Uttle 
demand for the citrus tribe in the nurseries. One cutting we 
kept, and prepared in a manner which, though not origin^, or 
of recent invention, is not, we believe, generally known among 
gardeners. We have heard, from difierent sources, that it was 
me invention of the late Mr. Hoy, of Sion Gardens ; but if any 
reader can claim it for himself, or refer it to the inventor, we 
shall be happy to give place to his communication, and pay a 
tribute to the memory of the author of a useful and curious 
piece of manipulation, 

Thecutdng{^. 51.) being , si 

cut across immediately below ^\ — 

a joint, is then slit up (d), and \V i, 

tongued at the joint above, in \^^vl J 
the manner of laying the car- v^\j 
nation (i); and, if necessary, y^ 

the slits may be kept open by \ 

interposing a small bit of any 
thin^ as in common practice. 
We planted our cutting in a 
pot of sandy peat, about the 
iSth of March; it b^n to 
push in a fortnight, and at the • 

end of eight weeks from being 
put in we transplanted it, and 
fcMind abundance of roots, with 
a shoot, in a growing state, of 
several joints. It was kept in a 
cucumber firame, and covered 
with a glass. — Cond. 
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Akt. VII. DacriptiM tf a iwtti Tran^xmivng In&rwHenttfor 
removing PiatUt lehen in PUmer. Invented by Mr. Mao^ 
THiAB Saul, of Lancaster, and communioited by him. 

Sir, 
I 8EVD you a description and drawing of a transplanting 
wparatus, which, ifyou think of any interest to the readers 
of the Oardener's Magazine, you ore extremely welcome 
to. It differs from the one given in your Encyclopedia 
of Gardening, and from every other which I have seen or 
heard of. When the instrument is put together, it forms a 
cylinder {fig. 53. a), and when 
separate it consists of two 
parts (£), which are joined to- 
gether, something on the prin- 
ciple of a common doOr-hinge. 
In using this instrument it is 
best to have two of them ; 
one to take out the earth at the 
spot where you wish to insert 
the plant, and one to remove 
the flower with its ball of earth. 
Tlie Instrument may be made 
of imy.size; mine is about six 
inches long, and six inches in 
diameter. I find no necessity 
for any handles : in using it I place it so that the plant or 
flower is in the centre ; I then press the apparatus into the 
soil, and find no difficulty in drawing the plant up with the soil, 
not more dbturbed than if it had been originally planted in the 
instrument. On the 25th of April I took up a VanThnl tuHp 
and a seedling polyanthus from my garden, and placed them on 
the flower-stage of the Lancashire flower-show, where they re- 
mained from ten o'clock in the morning till five in the afternoon. 
I then replaced them in the same place in the garden, and, afler 
I had withdrawn tlie ^)paratus, there appeu^ no defect in 
the border, nor drooping in the flower. 1 have removed seve- 
ral large wallflowers in hill bloom this month, without the least 
^pearance of the flower being injured. I have always been 
told that a plant in tiiU flower could not be removed, but I have 
proved that by this apparatus it may be done with safety. 

I am at present trying some other experiments, the resultof 
which will, I hope, be ofinterest to the Gardener's Magazine. 
Iremun, Sir, &c. 

Matthias Saul. 
Sulyard Street, Lancaster, April 2S. 1826 
Vol. I. No. 3. u 
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Transplanteni are chiefly uaed by florists to fill up blanks 
in show-beds of flowers. 'llie French one {j%. 53.}, is one of 
the neatest. Exciting for the purposes mentioned, 
a trowel or the spade will be preferred by the prao 
ticsl gardener. Mr. Saul has very obligingly sent us 
one 3[\ai implements, and propoeed that we should 
take up a tulip, pot it, and send it by coach to the 
Lancashire show ; but not being " hurh in that fency," 
as the phrase is, all we could do Tor the credit of 
hia ingenious invention was to send the transplanter 
to Weir's, Oxford-street, where it is manubctured 
for sale, under the name of Saul's Transplanter. — 
Cond. 



Art. VIII. On a Mode t^ kegting Ap^es through the 
WitUer, as practised by Mr. Robert Donald, Nurseryman, 
Woking. 

Dear Sir, 

I HATE read with much gratification the first and second 
numbers of your valuable Gardener's Magazine, — the long- 
wished-for mediiunof communicatingpleasingand usefiil know- 
ledge, and much improvement tovarious classes of society. The 
nobility and gentry of fortune who have already a taste for 
gardening, wnl be more and more enlightened in that most 
rational amusement, so conducive to health and happiness; 
they will be better able to distinguish gardeners of expe- 
rience from those who assume much and know but little, 
and to reflate their salaries in proportion to their abilides, 
and the extent of the gardrais they may have to super- 
intend. 

To the merchants and citizens of London who have country 
residences, — to them and their families, a good garden and 
pleasure^;ronnds are great recreations from the bustle of busi- 
ness, and a luxury fiiom the smoke of London. The Gardener's 
Magaidnewill betothemapleasuig source of amusement and 
a profitable aicqnisition. To experienced gardeners it will 
re&e«h thdr memories and improve their minds b;new dis- 



On young students in the profession, who exert their 
powers to excel in the science of botany, and to select and 
improve our fi-uits and v^tables; on them the experi- 
ments and reports of the Horticultural Socie^, in conjunction 
with the Giu-dener's Magazine will have a wonderful eflect. 
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The labouring classes wiD gain much useful informatiun 
how to crop their gardens, to choose ant] plant the best 
bearing kinds of fruit trees, and how to keep their apples, &c. 
agreealbly to the valuable article of William Stevenson, Esq. ; 
mereby adding much to their comforts and the improvement 
of thar morals. 

Lest I intrude on your valuable time and pages, permit 
ine to inform you, for the benefit of your readers, now I keep 
my apples. Six years ago I had a Isme crop of the apple 
we call Gulden Knob; it is known at Covent Garden by the 
names of Old Maid, or Old Lady, and is the best bearer of 
any I know. A neighbour of mine, Mr. Woods, on the 9th 
Nov. 1819, gathered Irom one tree the immense quantity of 
68 bushels and a half, not including what fell prematurely, so 
that there conldnot have been less Uian 70 bushels ; the tree is 
i^nt 45 feet in diameter and 1S5 in circumference, and stands 
in a hedge-row upon the estate of William Collyer, Esq. 
The same year a Mr. Graham had 200 bushels, the produce of 
only four trees ! That year I tried an experiment to preserve 
some afniles in a ridge of earth, in the same way we do pota- 
toes in this part of tne country. I had a trench dug five feet 
wide,one foot below the sur&ceofthe ground, and 12 feet long. 
I covered the bottom and sides with turf, the grassy side up- 
wards, and then filled the space with Golden Knobs, and some 
French Crabs, about 2^ feet deep in the centre, sloping a 
little to ^e sides ; I then covered them close with tur^ the 
grassy side next the frait, to keep them clean. I next had the 
ridge covered with mould a foot thick, to keep out the fi-os^ 
and exclude the external air. In the end of April 1820,Ihad 
them taken out in fine preservation. I again last Autumn kept 
50 busbeb in the same way with equal success. If you deem 
this or any part of it worthy of a place in your Gardener's Ma- 
gazine, it is at your service. I am, dear Sir, yours, Sic. 

Robert Donalu. 
Woking Nio-aery, April i9. 1826. 



Abt. IX. Some AccomU of the Gardens, and State of Gar- 
dening in Denmark. By Mr. Jeks Petersen, of Copen- 
hagen, now studying the Art and Practice of Gardetiing 
in England. 

The climate and circumstances of Denmark are much less 
favourable to gardening than those of Britain ; yet horticulture 
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u very BuocessfiJly practiBed, especially round the capital. 
The flowers generally cultivated, are Kwes, carnations, 
Btodu, hyacinflia, tulips. Sic. and herbaceous, biennial, and 
annual plants. Great collections of store and green house 
plants are not commonly seen in noblemen or gentle- 
men's gardens, except of the old species. The fine New 
Holland plants, such as Banksia, Epacria, all the new 
Acacias and Melaleucas, &c are wanting, except what 
there is in the botanic gardens. The great and fine col- 
lections of American punts, as Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Magnolia, &c. are very rare; at least Uie finer kinds cultivated 
inBrilain j and all require the protection of a house during 
our severe winters, and to be kept in large pots or tubs. In 
this way even the common laurel must be treated. 

There are very fine ^ples, pears, plums, cherries, goose- 
berries, currants, &c grown in abundance. 

The principal gardens are the Royal Gardens near Copen- 
hag«i ; but there are many noblemen and gentlemen's pjacxg 
tfarou^out the kingdom, \xpt in good order, and beatrafuUy 
situated. 

Fredriksberg, his Danish majesty's Summer residence, 
about two miles from Copenhagen, is a most delightful seat; 
' this extensive palace is situated on a hill in the pleasure- 
ground, &om wnence is a beautifiil view over the greater part 
of Copenhagen, and some part of the Sound. The pleasure- 
grouad is extensive, and laid out in the Dutch manner. During 
tne last twenty years great alterations and improvements have 
been made, in die English style, and continue to be made to 
a certain extent every year. It is one of the finest pleasure- 
grounds in Denmark. A fine canal runs through the garden, 
over which are several handsome bri<^es, and there is a 
beautifiil little island, called the Chinese uland, besides many 
other garden scenes which greatly add to its natural beau^. 
During all the Summer season the garden is open to the 
public fit}m early in the morning tul late at njj^t. The 
forcing department, kitchen garden, orchard, &c are very 
extensive, and kept in very ffood order. The head gar- 
dener, Mr. Peterson, who held mis situation a number of years, 
died lately. 

Sondermarken, a beautifiil extensive park, belongs to the 
palace, and is situated near it ; it is devoted exclusively to the 
royal fiimily, and is more like a pleasure-ground than a park. 

The Royal Gardens at Rosenburgh, near Copenhagen, are 
particularly remarkable for their extensive and well managed 
wrcing-ground; in which are grown fine fruits for the royal 
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table, and select flovrers. Ttie present and well-known head 
gardener, Mr. Lindegaard, the first horticulturist in Denmark, 
growB the best fnihs and flowers in the country. Here is 
the finest and most extensive orangeir, and the best managed 
peach trees and vines, both in hot-bouses and in the open 
air. 

Mr. Lindegaard introduced the method of rearing peach- 
trees in Denmark, and particularly the mode of preserving them 
during the first and second Winter after budding. Theywere 
formerly always imported from Holland, but that expence has 
throuj^ him been prevented. Peach-trees are chiefly trained 
on wooden walls, and during severe ftxists are covered with 
straw mats. The kind grown in general is the Double Mon- 
tagne (the English Montauban) which ripens its fiuit without 
ardficial heat about the end of August. Mr. Lindegsard's 
trees are as finely trained as any I have seen in England. 

The sorts of grapes mostly cultivated, and also the hardiest, 
which often produce in good warm Summers, by Mr. Lin- 
degaard's treatment, fine ripe fhiit upon walls without any ar- 
tificial heat or covering, are the white Van der Lahn, Chasselas 
blanc (I think it is the cammon white Muscadine), and the 
WBssersiet(undoubtedlythe small white cluster). TheParsille 
druen (the parsley-leaved Malmsey Muscadine) is likewise 
hardy, but does not set Well if the weather is cold when it 
b in bloom. 

The Frankendalen, (black Muscadine) and Pottebakkar, 
(the black Hamburgh) are generally grown in vineries, as 
thdr ripening on open walls is very nncertdn, though it 
sometimes occurs in hot Summers. Tlie white Sweet-water 
(Perle druen) is the finest white grape known in Denmark, 
and always planted in vineries. All Mr. Lindegaard's forcing, 
of every description, is e^cted by dung heat alone ; his early 
peaches and grapes ripen evetr year in the month of June, 
and in general he has grapes all the year round. 

Tlie pleasure-garden has during the last five or six years 
been much Improved ; like Fredriksborg garden, it is open 
every day in Hie year for respectable-looking people. Dunng 
the Summer season there is music in both gardens once a week, 
performed by military bands, at the king's expence. 

Sorgenfi'ie,(^. 54.) the residence of his royal highness Prince 
Christian Frederick (the Crown Prince), is about six miles ftom 
Copenhagen . The palace is situated on a hill, and surronnded 
by a beautiful park, and the neighbourhood is said to be the 
finest part of the country for natural beauty. His royal 
highness improves this place every year, and the pleasure- 
grounds are open to the public all the year round. As their 
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royal highnesses are as great or perhaps greater lovers of 
gardeniDg than anv other royal individu^ in the kin^om, 
the art will no doubt be carried to great perfection in this de- 
lightful place. 



The botanic garden, which is situated at Charlotten- 
burgh, is well managed, and the collection is reckoned very 
good, and particularly rich in hardy plants. The botanic 
professor is Mr. Homemonn, a highly-respected botanist in 
Denmark, and the chief botanic gai^ener Mr. HcdboU, a man 
known by almost every gardener in the kuu^om for his su- 
perior skill and ability in his business. Without any excep- 
tion whatever, Mr. Lmdegaard and Mr. Holb61I are the two 
first practical gardeners in Denmark; both of them are 
highly respected by the royal family and nobility, and people 
in general. The catalogue of plants la the botanic garden 
at Copenhagen is to be had at the booksellers there oy the 
title or *' Hortus Hafniensis." 

Charlottenlund, Fredensborg, Fredriksborg, Jfegerspriis, 
Marlenlyst, &c. are all royal seats, hut none of the royal 
family live there, except in Charlottenlund; nevertheless the 
situations of the others make them worthy of notice. Charlot- 
tenlund, about four miles from Copenhagen, is remarkable for 
its beautiful park, which, during the Summer season, and 
chiefly on Sundays, is crowded with thousands of people. 

Two miles from Copenhagen is a little island called Ama- 
cer, about six miles long and five broad ; tlie greater part of 
this island consistsof market gardens, and was, more tlian two 
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B ago, peopled by Dutch gardeners, who were sect Tor 
to cultiv&te ciilinaiy vegetables. This island supplies tbe 
grester part of Copoihagen with T^etables, whidi are grown 
(o great perfection. The inhabilAnlB wear a distinct diesi 
from all other pec^le in the kingdom. 

Tbere are sererat other good market gardens in th6 
country, paiticuiarly about Copenhagen; every nurseryman 
grows v^etables and fruits for the market, so that there is 
very litUe difference here between nurBeiymen and market 
gardeners, only that some of them grow more flowers and 
fruit trees, and less v^etables than others. 

Seawall and mushrooms are not cultivated in the country, 
unless it may have been done lately; all sorts of culinary 
v^etables in general cultivation are grown there as plentifully 
as m Britain. 

Camellia Japonica, and its many beaudfiil varieties, are as 
seldom to be seen in Denmark as Banksia grandis is in Eng- 
land ; but no doubt it will be otherwise in time, and ibe 
American'plants will also be seen more plentifully. 

Fine-apples are grown in great quantities in me two royal 
gardens of Rosenburgh and Fredriksberg ; and at Sorgen&ie 
uiey are likewise wdl grown according to dieir methods, 
though not so plentiful as in the former places ; this valuable 
fruit is also cidtivated in several noblemen and gentlemen's 
places throughout the kingdom, but is nowhere seen equal to 
the fifteen and eighteen months' old frniti^ plants of Messrs. 
Munro, Johnson Shannon, Nolan, and Plimley. Tlie Old 
Queen is the only sort grown in Denmark, 

lam, Sir, Sec 

Jens Petersek 
Lee/ Nursery, Hatmnersmth, April 18. 

Tlie above paper, written in English by a foreign gardener 
lad, who has not yet been 18 months in England, is a proof of 
what may be done by a desire to excel, and by persevering in 
the means. — Coad. 



Art. X. On an anomalous Afpearawe in some ^Kcies of 
ZaUam. By E. M. Baikes, Esq. Surgeon, Hendon. 

Gemebation is the most interesting part of physiology, 
whe±er it be of the animal or of the vegetable kingdom, oiid any 
unusual attempt in plants to propagate their species, deserves 
record, as being equally interestmg lo the philosopher and to 
the hortjculturist. 
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A few plants of Lilium candidum were growiog in a damp 
•hiuly corner, in loam approaching to clay ; and thougb the 
flowera were formed they never fully expanded. As the leaves 
of this plant at its flowering season begin to appear unsightly, 
all the plants were cat down to within a foot of the ground. In 
iJte Autumii much surprise was excited by two of the plants 
showing bulbs at the aiiUee of the remainiM leaves; not like 
those m L. bulbiferura and tigrinum, but sfflt, white, and sao- 
culent, and composed of eevenl scales, b«ng about the size of 
a amaU hazel nut. 

A bulb of L. canadense, var. rubnim, was planted in bog- 
earth ; not showing any leaves in June, the upper part of the 
bulb was carefully exposed, but appearing verjr white, {the in> 
contestible mark of health in the North American species,) it 
was covered, and allowed to remain until the Autumn, when it 
was takofup and examined ; several new and lai^ bulbs had 
formed, so as to increase it to triple its former bulk. The mode 
of increase in the 'North American species (at least in Canadense 
and superbum) appears peculiar ; the parent and young bulbs 
are connected somewhat in the manner of Tulipa sylvestris. 

I have seen the leaf of Lnchenalia tricolor form bulbs on the 
torn edge, when it baa been half divided by accident. 

I am, Sr, &c. 
Hendon, Middlesex, Mat, S. K M. Baihes. 



Art. XI. Observations on Reverse Grq/Hng. Bj Mr. Wil- 
liam Balfouh, Gardener to the BWl Gray, at Howick. 

Sir, 
I HAVE been fiivoured by a friend with a sight of your Gar- 
dener's Magazine, in which I perceive you nave noticed my 
method of reverse grafting in rather an illiberal manner. From 
the respect you appear to have for improvement in general, 
and pardcnlarly in gardening, I should have expected that an 
improvement, however simple, would have been treated by you* 
in a di&rent manner. You go on by saying, — " All these ad- 
vantages may be much more readily attained by reversing the 
young fflde-shoots." I have proved by experience, that reversed 
side-snoots do not come into bearing, nor are they so easily kept 
within due bounds as are the shoots from reverse gratis ; and, 
moreover, shoots cannot be made to break from a desired spot, 
while a graft may be put on wherever you please ; and, oe- 
sides, reverse-training uie side-shoots would not alter the kind, 
which mny at some tunes be desirable. In all horizonid 
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trained trees, young shoots seldom Issue Jrom the main stem 
vithout amputation. I Krant, that trees grafted and trained 
in the reverse manner cannot be kept in exact uniformity of 
training; — utility was m; object, as also neatness of training, 
so far as the nature of the thing will admiL I must say, that I 
do not envy the taste of the person who would prefer a tree 
truned in exact symmetry, bearing leaves only, to <Hie trained 
somewhat irregular, bearing a crop of thiit ; and to keep a tree 
in regular bearing, a succession of young shoots must be an- 
nually laid in. 

I am. Sir, Sue. 

Wm. Balfour. 
i£m>ici, .ifyril 14. 1826. 



Art. XII. On iv^proving the Gardens of Cottages, as practised 
by the late Ijord Cawdor at Stackpote Court, in Pembroke- 
shire. Communicated by Mr. William Buchan, F.H.S., 
Gardener to Lord Bagot, at Blithfield, near Litchfield. 

Sr, 

In your Gardener's Magazine, 1 have seen a paper on 
the benefits to be derived oy the country I^murer from a 
garden, and the means of teachios him how to acquire tliose 
benefits, by William Stevenson, £sq. ; and considering that 
it might be of service to some of your readers, I shall en- 
deavour to describe a method of teaching labourers to benefit 
by their gardens, ^ich differs from Mr. Stevenson's, and 
wnich, in the bands of an indulgent master, I have in some 
measure been instrumental in effecting, when in the service of 
the late Lord Cawdor, at Stackpole Court, in Pembrokeshire. 

His lordship, ever anxious to promote the comforts of his 
dependants, gave directions for additional chambers, and a 
better system of ventilation in his cottages ; to repair tlie ex- 
terior ui the cottage style, and build new ones where wanted. 
I was then instructed to put the gardens in a proper form 
behind each cottage, and to make a court in fi:ont, for the cul- 
tivation of Sowers. I fiimished them with such fruit-trees as 
were best adapted for that climate, and stocked their courts 
with herbaceous plants, shrubs, and creepers of the common 
kinds; informing the cottagers at the same time, that they 
would have to keep the whole in good order for the future; 
and I must here observe, that the information was not received 
with a good grace by some of them, prejudiced as they were 
against the introduction of any thing new. 
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Five premiums or rewards, of diflerent value, were then 
t^red to tboK who had the best cultiv^ed garden, and most 
flowers in their courts, and about the 1 0th of August I in- 
spected their gardens, and awarded the premiums. As the 
garden labourers, from the nature of their employment, had 
some advantage over the others, they were not allowed to 
compete with them, but were competitors among themselves ; 
and the premiums were not confined to those who had had 
their gardeos put in form for them, but extended to the cot- 
tag^ of the three parishes. 

The successful candidates were so elated with the idea of 
having gained a prize, and the others flattered with the hope 
of doing the same the following season, that the spirit of gar- 
dening soon became general, and cuttings of fruit-trees, plants, 
and nower-seeds, were in great request with those very indi- 
viduals who were most prejudiced against them at the form- 
ation of their little gardens. 

The village of Stackpole was now frequented in the Summer 
season by tue ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, to 
see the flowers and improvements of the cottages ; and many 
of the labourers, who had worked about the gardens for years, 
and never asked the name of a plant, began to ask the names 
of flowers IJiat a certain lady or gentleman had admired the 
preceding day. 

Two years before I left Stackpole Court, the premiums were 
disctHitinued, being considered unnecessary ; and it was gra- 
tifying to see that the cottagers paid the same attention to tbeir 
gardens, in the evenings ana mornings, as usual ; th^ had ex- 
perienced the comfort and advantage arising fVom so doing; 
for their fruit-trees were now in a bearing state, end their 
market for common fruits and early Tegetaoles was tolerably 
good. , 

Having seen the desired ^Fect accomplished, by the above 
method of teaching labourers to benefit by their gardens, I 
should be happy to hear of that, or a similar method, beuig 
adopted by those whohave it in their power; andthepoorman's 
cottage made comfortable and ornamental in scenery, instead 
of the levelling system which is practised by many. 
I am, Sir, Sk. 

William Buchan. 
Btiihjletd, iSay ISt/i, 1826. 

We earnestly recommend to oar readers the practice recom- 
mended in the above communicaUon. Iliere is scarcely any 
person fond.of gardening, and of promoting the comfort of his 
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fellow-creatures, who might not do BOmething. The humblest 
individual uii^t give away seeds or plants, and, wherever he 
saw them, commend neatness and good crops, and blame 
slovenliness. Clergymen might do much in this way. Village 
clubs might be formed by the richer inhabitants, (or giving in- 
structions verbally and by printed tracts, and also seeds and 
Elants, and awarding premiums to their more numble ndgh- 
ours, in Lord Cawdor's manner. On large properUes, where 
tdl or most of the cottages belong to, or are held of one Ind^ 
vidual, the premiums, &c., should be given by him, and the 
mode described above seems to be the best hitherto devised. 
Many country gentlemen only require to have a. good thiiv 
such as this proposed to them, in order to its adoption. We 
recommend such gardeners as can do it, to hint the thing in a 
proper manner to their masters, and especially to their mis- 
tresses, and the young ladies of tlie &mily. A great deal is 
yet to be done both in the horticultural and architectural im- 
provement of cottage residences. £ven the best sorts of apples, 
to ensure « succession of that fruit to the cottager throughout 
the year, are not generally known- We earnestly request in- 
formation on every thing relating to the improvement c^ cot- 
tagers and cottages. One movement of improvement cnven 
to the lowest classes will produce an impulse througn all 
those above them ; bnt the reverse does not happen so quickly. 
When speaking on this sulgect to country gentlemen, we have 
ireqnmUy been told of the impossibility of overcoming the 
habits and prejudices, and even vices, of the lower classes on 
their estates ; but though this may not be done at once, and 
entirely, it m^ be done by degrees, and in great part. The 
ven reason of these bad habits and prejudices, is the neglect 
and bad treatment of the superior classes, for the same reason 
that the rudeness of the populace of the metropolis, when they 
get into public gardens, museums, &c., is because they are gene- 
rally excluded Irom such places. Were they as commonly ad- 
mitted to them as in France and Germany, they would do 
them as little injury as in these countries ; and were all coU 
tagers treated like Lord Cawdor's, they would, in time, be- 
come as industrious and amiable. It is a common case 
with masters of all classes to think that their servants have 
more &ult9 than those of others ; but this, we suspect, is 
a vice belonging to the condition of masters. Buonaparte ob- 
served to M. Rochelle, that " children and servants are 
just what we make them." The same thing may be said of the 
cottagers on gentlemen's estates. — Cottd. 
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Art. XIIL On the CuUivaiion in the Open Garden and 

TVeaiment in Ike Fbrcine-home of the Strawberry tnown as 

" mimaes Superh." By Mr. Isaac OtDACRS F. H. & 

Gardener to the Emperor of Russia. 
Sir, 

Hatinq had an opportunity of observing the prtwress of 
** WiliDot's superb" strawberry from its first procTuction, 
with the cultivation and manaeement practised by Mr. Wilmot, 
I flatter myself a few remarks on it will be acceptable to 
the numerous readers of the Gardener's Magazine. The ex- 
celience of this strawberry is too well known in the metropolis 
and its vicinity to require any comment; nor do I think any 
finiit garden can be complete without this fruit Its ripening 
later than the pine, and most other strawberries, enhances its 
value ctHisiderably. 

He plants being stronger in Uietr grovrth than any of the 
other varieties, they are planted at a greater distance from 
each other. The rows are two feet and n half a^rt, and 
the plants two feet, plant from plant, in the rows. They are 
left to grow in single stools, and the ground betwixt them is 
alwaysltept free from weeds. Where the runners are not 
wanted to make plants for new plantations, tbey are taken off 
as they appear, because if suffered to grow they would weaken 
the old plants, and prevent them from produdng their fWiit 
so large the following year. They thrive best in a rich 
loamy soil. 

This strawberry, if not put Into the forcing-house till Uie 
end of February, or b^^ioning of March, forces well; the fruit 
does not set well in a hi^ temperature; from 50" to 55° is the 
heat that suits them best, with a free admission of air in the 
middle of the day until the fruit is set ; afler that they will 
bear a stronger heat. 

A very good description of this strawberry bas been given 
in the Horticultural Transactions, vol. vi. p. 208. {and Gard. 
Mag. p. 2S0.) I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

^n»g Grove, Marf^ 6th, 188€. Isaac Oldacre. 



Art. XIV. On the Importance of RegularUy and ^stematic 
Conduct in Practical Gardeners. By G. R. Gardener, 
Champion Hill, Surrey. 

Sir, • 

With every disposition to support the Gardener's Ma- 
gazine, from the conviction of its universal ' utility among 
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practical eurdenen, I avail myself of your general invitatioii 
to forwei^ a few remarks, which, in my opinion, may not 
prove altogether useless. 

In the course of my practice as a gardener, I have ol>- 
served that gentlemen are frequently deprived of the proper 
returns which their gardens ought to yield, and also gardeners 
of their situations, more from the neglect than ft-om the in- 
capacity of the practitioner. Such are the efiects of this negli- 
gence, which, I am sorry to say, too generally prevails ; but 
Uie causes are not so easily ascertained, as the sources are 
various from whence they originate. I will therefore decline 
entering into details, but state generally, that regularity, 
method, and attention, constitute the very essence of gttrden> 
ing, and every deviation from these principles will prove in- 
jurious both to the interests of the employer and the 
employed. 

Is it not by dint of perseverance, assiduous attrition, and 
steady conduct, that day-labourers, of whom your correspon- 
dent Mr. M'Naughton complains, have been enabled so to 
undermine and intrude on the province of the practical 
gardener? And for this intrusion who is blameable? — I 
unhesitatingly answer, the practical gardener himself How 
frequently, although the confession be painliil, do we per- 
ceive a ^rden in all its various departments flourish in a 
superior manner under the superintendence of the attentive day 
labourer ? His predecessor, perhaps, had been regularly in- 
structed under an able tutor, and ttiUy competent to the task 
he had undertaken, but completely distanced in all his under- 
takings merely on account of his own careless and inattentive 
manner in regulating his operations. My motive for making 
these remarks is, earnestly to intreat regularly initiated and 
well-educated gardeners, to add to their stock of knowledge, a 
steady conduct, and a regular system of action. Let those 
gardeners who have the true interests of their profession at 
Heart, whose ambition it is to excel in their occupation, 
whose abilities enable them to combine the practical with the 
scientific, — let such, I say, consolidate themselves into one 
regular community, and adopt the same principles ; and let 
those principles be regularity, method, and attention : and, 
without fear of ctmtradiction, I boldly affirm, they will soon 
{rf>tmD tliat superiority over the i^orant or partially in- 
structed operative, to which their merit and knowledge will 
render them justly entitled ; — the day labourer will descend 
to his proper station, and the gardener r^ain his wonted 
ascendancy. 

Chwmpim Hill, March 10. 1826. G. B. . 
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Art. XV. Design Jbr h^traaing the Parts, bj/ extending 
Kensington Gardens, and continuing the Serpentine River 
into the Green Park, 4r. By John THOMpeoK, Esq., 
Pictorial Drau^tsman and Student of Landscape Gar- 
dening. 

Dear Sir, 
AvAiLiNO myself oi some SDegestiona of yotm, and com- 
bining them with some ideas ttmt occurred to Tne four or 
five months back, 1 have put them into a tangible shape ; 
have embodied them in the accompanying sketch, and submit 
them, through the medium of your Magazine, to the consider- 
ation of those who guide the public taste, and have the im> 
provement of our metropolis and the weiWe of its inhabitants 
at heart : and although the design must be considered merely 
as a hint, or as an idea, that might be much varied or im- 
proved upon, I feel convinced, that were it adt^ted, it 
would be greatly conducive towards the beautifying of the 
metropolis, bv creating in the midst of our palaces and 
buildings, highly picturesque and tasteful specimens of polished 
•cenery; from the conversion of what are now dull and un- 
interesting spaces of grass into a source of comfort and 
pleasurable recreation to all classes inhabiting the interior 
parts of this great ci^. 

Hyde Park, — Proceeding therefore, widi its elucidatitm, I 
must beg my readers to refer to the sketch (Jig, 55.]. Here 
they will find the present wall of Kensington Gardens repre- 
sented by a dotted line {I, g, a, d,). This is to be removed, to- 
gether with the bridge (g) now building. The Serpmtine 
water (E) is to be naturalized, brought to one level, and con- 
tinued to Hyde Park Comer. It willthusformthe only boun- 
dary hetwuct the park (A) and the gardens (B). We shall 
then have one noble and uobroken sneet of water, extending 
for more than a mile in length. The next thing is to take the 
lately formed road [bb), up to the proposed new gitte(c), 
whidi is to be opposite the centre of a crescent already 
marked out, and carry oo the existing road (r r) to where 
there is to be another gate (d), opposite the continuation of 
the Paddington New Koad. Here also a small bridge (e) 
is to form the entrance into Kensington Gardens. The 
park road then follows the course ot the water, and joins 
that lately formed (/) ; and having, as I before stated, 
removed the wall of Kensington Gardens (a), the lower 
road [h h) being sufficient for all the purposes of communi- 
cation, the upper one, called Botten Row, should be de- 
stroyed, and its site occupied by a continuation {kkk) from 
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the existing gate (/) of the garden wall, or any other fence, up 
to Hyde ^rk Comer, 'nien the whole space (B), included 
betwixt the fence and the water is to be laid out, and to 
fomi a part of Kensington Gardens, with several entrances. 
These ere ail the alteratJons, additional to what are now filing 
on, proposed to be made in Hyde Park; and on contemplating 
them, it will be evident, that a most important and interesting 
change would be effected. Parties coming in their carnages 
would have a continued and delightful drive from one end 
of the water to the other; and the opposite banks would now 
present a varied and agreeable scene, from being converted 
into a garden, and filled with company : or, if walking was 
preferred, a party might enter the gardens at one gate (m), send 
the carriage to the other {e\ and Bod a dry and pleasant walk 
along the water's edge, free from dust and all annoj'ances, 
yet enlivened by the carriages and bustle on the other side. 

The Green Park. — TTie water in Hyde Park is, by means 
of a tunnel, to be continued into the Green Park (C), and, 
spreading along the whole front of Piccadilly, terminate in a 
waterfall ; it is also to supply fountains in St. James's Park. 
Then that portion c^led Constitution Hill will be converted 
into garden scenery, and at the comer (o), where you now 
enter the Green Park, you will also enter this garden, which 
will in tact be no less than commencing Kensington Gardens 
at St. James's Palace, and continuing them through the Green 
Park, and, by means of a walk through the tunnel, in one 
uninterrupted extent of nearly two miles, with water the 
whole of the way; and though it is proposed that these 
gardens should be subject to the same regulations as Ken- 
sington Gardens are at present, which do not prevent the ad- 
mission of any decent persons, it might be advisable to remove 
some of the restrictions; but the exclusion of d<^ and other 
nuisances is certainly necessary. Such an extent of garden, 
so regulated, and so centrically situated, would create a novel 
and interesting feature in the metropolis, and could not fiiil 
to ensure the approbation and applause of the public, for so 
materially conducing to their comfort and convenience. In 
the other part of the Green Park, which will as usual be open 
to the free egress and ingress of the public, I would fill up 
the basin, remove the ranger's house, continue tlie iron rail- 

3 all along Piccadilly, and let there be a broad gravel 
[ [s s), running parallel to it, at a sufficient distance to 
avoid the dust, opening by two new gates (p and ^). — The effect 
of the alterations here will be extremely pleasing. From the 
' whole line of Piccadilly the water will act as a foreground to 
a charming view of the Surrey hills, with the Abbey, the new 
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palace, and the trees of St. James's and Buckingham gardens 
in the middle distance, rendering Piccadilly, as a leading en- 
trance into the melropolis, one of iU most agreeable streets. 
In nuking tiiis alteraticu in the Green Park, I am aware 
that I am abstracting a portion of ground irom a spot which 
is more frequented by the lower and middling classes of 
sode^ than any other in London; but it will sUll be acces- 
sible to them under some restrictioos, and being more polished 
and (reed from nuisances, cannot but prove more agreeable; 
however, as I am extremely anxious not to be considered as 
diminishing the enjoyments of these classes, and as I am 
aware that his Majesty and the ministry have a most decided 
objection to any thing of the sort, I would amply compen- 
sate them in appropriating that at present dull, dark-green, 
useless place, the interior of St. James's Park (d) to their use, 
by converting it into a source of amusement and admiration 
as follows. 

St. Jameii Parle. — I propose, as may be seen by reference 
to the sketch, to add circular ends, and a circular centre to 
the canal, for the purpose of introducing fountains (^ t /), 
which might be suppli^ from the waste water of the Ser- 
pentine, before alluded to; and if there is not enough to 
keep them constandy going, they might only be shown off as 
at Versailles, on particular days, say Sundays, at two o'clock, 
and on ail holidays. A broad gravel walk should pass en- 
tirely round the canal, with others leading to the gates (u u); 
these, with their drainage, will contribute to keep the place 
dry ; and, perhaps, some of die timber should be taken down, 
as it would be advisable to render the whole as light, open, 
airy, and dry as possible ; for it is such scenes, totally divested 
of all gloom and repose, that best accord with those pleasur- 
oUe feelings with which a mechanic or his children seek free 
and unrestrained enjoyment in walking and exercise. The 
gates should be opened and shut at a certain hour, but whilst 
open, subject to no restrictions whatever. It is absolutely 
necessary to close them at night, to prevent the resort of 
improper persons ; and to avoid any one being shut in, a 
large bell might toll previous to closing the ^tea. Having 
now pointed out all my proposed alterations, I have only to 
add, ibat I am, dear Sir, &c. 

John Thomfson. 

No. 1. WdHng^m Street, Waterloo Bridge, 
ApriliStAt 18*26. 

We agree with Mr. Iliompson, that if his plan were car- 
ried into execution, it would add greatiy both to the grandeur - 
Vol. I. No. 3. x 
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and recreati« atjoymoit of the Parks, and though we have 
little hope that it will be attended to in the proper quarter, 
we think it well worth recording as an ingenious spwnilation. 
The union of the two pieces of water on one level, with other 
connected improvements, we suggested in the Gentleman's 
Magazine upwards of seven years ago ; and more recenUy 
diat of extending the water into the Green Park, and ren- 
dering it the boundary of Kensington Gardens (See Gard. 
Mae. No. 1.) ; this Ust part of our plan, however, has no 
diance of b^ng executed, since an enormous stone bridge of 
An arches (j%. 66.) is now being erected to ctmnect the oppo- 



uta banks t^ a carriage road. But whether the upper water 
is to be lowered, a water-&ll formed, or the embankment re> 
tuned as it is, we have not the slightest hesitation in asserting 
that this bridge b much too hi^, and altogether dispropor^ 
tiooately large for the situation. If a water-fall is intended, 
Uiere is not a tithe of the stream or waste necessai^ to supply 
it ; and if tlie present embankment Is to be retauied along- 
side the bridge, the effect will be as ridiculous as unpicturesque. 
If the road must be carried over at this point, a low bridge 
supported on iron piles, or one composed of a number of 
Low arches, in Claude Lorraine's manner, (J^. 57.) would be 
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gr«ad7 preferable. Ilieseand other thines we hsTe suggested' 
to die editors of diffirent newspapers ana inagazinei. 

The new entrance-lodges to Hyde Park we greatly approve 
o'; as being handsome on every side, and having the yard end 
other requisite appendages, sunk in tbe groUnd and judi- 
ciously concealed or disguised. We think th«« ougbt to be 
small stone lodges, with fire-places, at the principal garden 
gates for the comfort of the door-keepers during winter. 
We would encourage all the door-keepers to possess ma- 
gazines, reviews, ana newspapers, and lend them out, to 
persons who might be disposed to' read them in die garden. 
We would also allov a certain number of coffee-nousei^ 
both in the gardens and parks, under certain regulations, end 
chi^y for the sale of tea, ct^ee, milk, and Iruit. Each of 
these establishments we would encourage to keep a musician 
of some sort; on great occasions we would admit of fira- 
wot^a, add, (Htce a-week at least, a band should perambulate 
from Mr. Tbotnpson's pressed fountains in St James's Park, 
td the Greenhouse in Kensington Gardens. Iliis last build- 
ing we would heat in Mr. ^Ivester's manner, and aixange 
it as a winter coffee-house and saloon ; the summer oo&e* 
houses we should prefer built of wood, and placed in shady 
retired phtces throughout the garden. 

As amusements &r the populace, we would «rect in Hyde 
Park a varietyof contrivances for games of amusement, for 
recreation, and for spectacle. Those who have passed any 
lime at Vienna, Moscow, Berlin, and Paris, will be able to 
form some idea of whet we wish to suggest To carry these 
things into execution, little more WMud be necessary than 
granting permission to proper persons, who would willingly 
undertake them with a view to profit. We may be wrong, or 
mistaken as to some particulars ; and perhi^ if the whole of 
this paper, including Mr. Thompson's observations, were re- 
considered with a view to practice, many improvenfenta might 
suggest themselves; but taking the l«uling ideas, of ^ the 
water continued on one level from the north side of Ken- 
smgton Gardens to the east side of the Green Park ; — the 
fonntfuns in St. James's Park ; — the contbuation of the 
gardens or dressed grounds from St. James's Palace to Ken- 
siDgton Palace; — the water as a boundary between the 
garden-scenery and parks; and the introduction of musics 
reading, and refreshments ;-~ it will not, we thmk, be^ denied, 
that they are cakulMed to produce a d^ee of public orna- 
ment, and popular enjoyment, beyond any thing that has 
hitherto- been proposed. They would probably also tend to 
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soften ind refine the manners of those who at presMit ire 
ac^nowledoed to be more rude than the same class either m 
flrance or Gennany. 

Since the abore was printed, we have seen at the " Office 
of Woods," 8m^, the elevation of the large bridge ( &■. 56.), 
with the waterfidi delineated under it, the whole width of the 
five arches ; but the idea of the water&ll, we were informed, 
had li^v been given up. Not to say any thing of the absur- 
dity of building a water&U of a width (SOO feet) that would 
require the Thames itself to cover it properly, In a situation 
where for nine months in the year more than the supply is 
carried off by evaporation ; we ask if a bridge, which was 
designed of a proper he^ht to admit a wateT&ll eight leet in 
hei^t underneath, will bmo be of a proper height without that 
water^l ? We hope this bridge and waterfall are not to be 
considered as a specimen of the manner in which our public 
improvements are directed 1 What will become of the walk 
in that part of Kensington Gardens, when the embankment 
over which it now passes is removed ? Will a separate bridge 
be erected for it ? or will the company walking in the gardens 
mount the high bridge, and go over among the horses and 
carriages? m whatever way this bridge is considered, it is 
bed ; and as those who have b^un it have felt this so &r as 
to give up the water&ll, the best thing they can do is to give 
it up alti^ether, and make the water the boundary between 
the park and gardens, as in Mr. Thompson's plan. The 
sum which it will require to complete the bridge, we have no 
hesitation in stating, would more than cover the expence of 
all the improvements proposed in this p^wr. — A bridge in a 
situation where it is really usefiil, and especially where it could 
not be dime without, is one of the noblest of artificial objects ; 
it shows great power exercised for a beneficent and important 
purpose ; but placed where it is not essential, or where the 
water seems to have been made wider in order to increase the 
number of arches, the e&ct is ^sort of mock sublime which is 
proportionately disgusting, because, like figures in wax.-work, 
it appears an attempt to deceive, not to delight. If Mr. 
Iliompson's plan were adopted, a foot bridge would be neces- 
sary on another part of die river to carry the public foot-path 
over it to Klnightsbridge barracks : how much more satis&ctory 
would be the e^ct ofuiis structure, however slightly it might 
be built, from its unquestionable u^ly and necessity. — CoruL 

June nth. 
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Art, L Tratuactiom of the HortkuUuTai Society of LoHdon, 
Vol. VI. Part I. London 182S. 410. I Plate. 

This part of these transactions consists of eight papers, 
occupyine 108 pages, and ornamenled with a coloured folio 
plate of Marica SabinL The first paper is on a very im- 
portant subject, and we shall endeavour to ^ve the essence of 
It as conipletely and plainly as possible. 
!■ On Climate, considered mith regard to Horticulture' By John 

Frederic Daniell, Esq. F.R.S. Sic. Bead August 17tb, 1834^ 

Horticulture differs from agriculture by creating artificial 
climates, and agrees with it in the amelioraUon of the natural 
climate ; the first b effected by an inclosed atmosphere in an 
artificial sructure, and the second by temporary corerings, 
and other means, in the open air. 

" The basis of the atmosphere has been proved to be of the 
same chemical composition m all the regions of the globe. All 
the varieties of climate will therefore be found to depend upon 
the modifications impressed upon it by Ught, heat, and moisture, 
and over these, art has obtained, even in the open air, a greater 
influence than at first sight would appear to be possible." 

Heat is measured by the thermometer ; the intennty and 
kimls of light have also been measured by some philosophers, 
but the instrument is not in general use. Moisture is 
measured by the hygrometer, and the one used by Mr. 
Daniell, and also in the Horticultural Society's garden, is of bis 
invention, and sold by Mr. Newman in Lisle-street, London, 
together with the necessary tables and explanations for its 
use. The range of the thermometer in the shade in the open 
air in Britain is from O* to 90° ; in the sun it reaches 135". 
Hie changes of moisture extend from,l,000, or saturation, to 
389, or precipitation, the point at which tho moisture begins 
to fill! in the form of dew. 

X S 
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The improvement of natur»I climate consists in avcndtng 
the extremes of drought and cold produced in nature, by 
wind and radiation. 

" The amount of evaporation from the soil, and of exhalation 
ftom the foliage of the vegeUble kingdom, depends upon two 
circumatance*, the saturadon of the ah with moisture, and the 
velocity of iU motion. They are in invene proportion to the 
former, and in direct proportion to the latter. When the air ia 
dry, vaponr aacendi in it with great rt^idity irom every surface 
capable of ^or^ng it, and the energy of this action is greatly 
promoted by wind, which removes it from the exhaling body as 
nut as it is formed, and prevents that accumulation which would 
otherwise arrest the process." 

*• Over the state of saturation, the horticulturist has little or no 
control in the open air, but over iu velocity he has some com- 
mand. He can hreak the force of the blast by artificial means, 
such as walls, palings, hedges, or other screens ; or he may find 
natural shelter in situations upon the acclivities of hills. Exces- 
sive exhalation is very injurious to many of the processes of 
v^etation, and no small proportion of what is commonly called 
bligbt, may be attributed to this cause. Evaporation increases 
in a prodigiously riqiid ratio with the velocity of the wind, and 
any tning which retards the motion of the latter, is very efficadous 
in diminishing the amount of the former ; the same surface, 
which in a calm state of the air would exhale 100 parts of mois- 
ture, would yield 125 in a moderate breeze, and 150 in a high 
wind." 

Tlie wind from N.E. to S. E., is drier than that from any 
oth«r quarter of the compass, in the proportion of 814 to 907, 
upon an average of the year. During the prevalence of 
such weather in Spring, the warmth produced by l^e sun, for 
example against a south wall, Is sometimes more injurious 
than useful, by not being accompanied with an increase of 
moisture. The enormous exhalation from the blossoms, thus 
induced, is extremely detrimental; and requires shading from 
the direct rays of the sun. Tills state of^thc weather otlen 
occurs in April, May, and June, but seldom lasts many hours. 
Great mischief, however, may arise in a very small interval of 
time, and the disadvantage of a partial loss of light cannot 
be put ID comparison with the probable destruction of blossom 
likely to be incurred. The shelter of mats or of bunting on 
such occasions would often prevent the sudden injury which 
so frequently arises at this period of the year. 

Over the absolute state of the vapour in the air we are 
wholly powerless, and by no system of watering can we aSect 
the humidity of the free atmosphere. This is determined in 
the upper regions ; it is only, dierefbre, by indirect methods, 
and cniefly by the selection of proper screens, that we con 
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HHHve ^non taadv dmots of die vegetable kiugdmi 
fiioiii the injurious cAects of excessive exhalation. 

SadiatUM is Uie power of emitting beat in atnu^t lines, 
indqwndently of contact ,- it is a proper^ oS all matter, but 
differs in dirorent kinds of matter. Absorption is another 
general property differing in a dmilar manner. To prove 
Uie difEerent nuliating powers of bodies, on a clearniglit place 
a thermometer upiHi a grasfr'plat, and another upon a gravd 
walk, or the bare soil ; the temperature of the former will be 
foond many dq^rees below that of the latter. " The fibrous 
texture of the grass is farourable to the emission of the bea^ 
but the dense sur&ces of the gravel seem to retain and fix it 
But this unequal efiect wiU only be perceived when the 
atmosphere is unclouded, and a free passage is open into 
space ; for evoi a light mist will arrest the radiant matter in 
its course, and return as much to the radiating body as it 
emits. Tlie intervention of more substantial obstacles will of 
course eqnidly prevent the result, and the balance of tem- 
perature will not be disturbed in any substance which is not 
placed in the clear aspect of the sky. A portion of a gi'as^ 
plat under the protecti<Hi of a tree or hedge, will generaSy be 
found, on a clear night, to be eight or ten degrees wanner 
than surrounding unsheltered parts ; and it is well known to 
gardeners that 1^ dew and m»t are to be found in such 
situations than in those which are wholly exposed." 

Radiation daring night cools the air on me surfitce of the 
ground to the temperature of 38° or lower, at least ten months 
of the year, and onen in July and Augnst to 35°. ' Low veg^ 
tation lufiers from this cold, but from the foliage of a tree or 
shrub it glides o^ and settles upon the ground. It also gUde& 
off from eminences and setdes in hollows. 

" Any thing which obstructs the free aspect of the sky arrests 
in proportion the progress of this refrigeration, and the slightest 
covering of cloth or matting annihilates it altogether. Trees 
trained upon a wall or paling, or plants sown under their protec- 
tion, are at once cut off from a large portion of this evil ; and are 
still fiirther protected, if within a moderate distance of another 
opposing screen. The taost perfect combination for the growth 
of exotic fruits in the open air would be a number of paralld walls 
within a short distance of one another, facing the south-east 
quarter of the heavens; the spaces between each should be 
gravelled, except a narrow boraer, which should be kept free 
from weeds." 

The reascms for the graW and the removal of weeds, the 
cardeoer will deduce from what has been suted above as to 
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d>ti radiating properties of surfaces. Ab an excellent cent- 
bination for tlie growth of v^etables in the open garden, we 
would suj^est the formation of beds in the direction of east 
and west, the surikce of the bed slicing to the south, the 
steeper the better; on these beds sow or plant herbaceous 
vegetables and fruits ; if in rows, let them be from north to 
south, or across the beds ; then, to moderate the effects of 
radiation, and evBp<»«tion by drjiing winds, place wattled 
hurdles at the dititance of ten or twelve teet across the iseds, 
or stidt in rows of pease-sticks, or other branches and spray, 
in that direction, during the Winter and Spring months. The 
judicious employment of rows of fruit trees and gooseberries 
will greatly contribute to the same effect in Winter, but are 
injunous by their shade and roots in Summer. The advan- 
tage of hurdles or branches is, that they can be moved at 
pleasure, and that they admit of keeping the ground in sloping 
beds or ridges. 

The system of matting plants, Mr. Daniell thinks, is not 
earned to that extent which its simplicity and efficacy would 
BUggesL Mats are generally bound too tight round bushes, 
or laid too close on the ground, or upon glass. To produce 
the full effect, the mat should always be Itept at the distance 
of six or eight in<^es from the body it is meant to protect. 
This doctrine will be found ably illustrated in Dr. Wells's 
work on dew, and also in those parts of the Encyclopedia of 
Gardening which treat of the construction of hot-houses, and of 
the atmosphere. As a Similar illustration of the principle, we 
shall farther observe, that a person standing bdbre a large 
fire, or fully exposed to the brightest sun, may defend hims^f 
from excessive heat and light, by holding at a few inches from 
his body, a sheet of the thinnest muslin ; but if that material, 
or any other, is applied to his bodyin close contact, it will have 
very little influence as a screen. The same muslin int^ument 
will be equally effectual or ineffectual in protecting from cold, 
according as it may be placed at a short distance from, or in 
contact with, the body to be protected. A gardener will sel- 
dom go wrong in practice if he bears in mind that heat is ^ven 
out by all bodies in straight lines or rays, as light flows fl-om 
the sun ; that those rays of heat may be r^ected back a^in by 
any body, however thin ; and that anv covering, whether 
thick or thin, placed in close contact witli a heatedbody, will 
not reflect back its heat, but, on the contrary, if of a dark 
colour, or black, will promote its escape by radiation. 

The above is what may be called the practical essence of 
ibat part of Mr. Daniell's paper which treats of the improve- 
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matt of tiBtnral climate. By reflectiiig on it the cultiTRtor will 
be coaTiDced of tlie re&sonabloiesB otinany parts of practice, 
which be faacl, perhaps, fi>lIowed trom habit ; he will see and 
feel the importance of walb, copings, hedges, protection from 
the east, from sudden gleams erf* sunshine, of the warmth re- 
tained by woody undergrowths, and, generally, the advnn- 
7es or stagnating air ; m pladng gardens on sloping ground, 
growing crops on ridges, and a great variety of other 
things. He will also be able to account for the effects of cold 
in hollow places ; for the difference of effect between dry 
cold and moist cold; for the lower branches of a tree being 
sometimes Injured by trost, when the upper part has escaped 
injury ; of tender plants, in a northern or western exposure, 
sometimes escaping unhurt, and when those against a south 
wall have been killed, &c. 

Artificial Emotes, Mr. Daniell observes, being entirely de- 
pendant on art, require a more extended acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and greater skill and experience in the 
means of protection. "The plants which require this pro- 
tection are in the most artificial state which it is possible to 
conceive ; for not only are their stems and foliage subject to 
the vicissitudes of the air in which they are immersed, but in 
most cases their roots also. The soil in which they are set to 
v^^tate is generally contained in porous pots of earthenware, 
to the interior surface of which the tender fibres quickly pene- 
trate, and spread in every direction. They are thus exposed 
to eveiy change of temperature and humidity, and are liable to 
great chills firom any sudden increase of evaporation." 

The inhabitants of the JuO-house are alt natives of the 
torrid zone, a climate distinguished by an imvarying high de- 
gree of heat, and a very vaporous atmosphere. When air is 
very hot, it will exhale moisture irom whatever objects it may' 
come in contact with, which possess that quality. In a hot- 
house, when all the paths and walls are in a dry state, exhal- 
ation to an extraordinary degree takes place, from the only 
sources of moisture, — the leaves of plants and the earth in 
their pots. This "prodigious evaporation," as Mr. Daniell 
calls i^ is injurious to the plants in two ways ; first, by chilling 
their roots by evaporation ftom the sur&ce and sides of the pots, 
on the same principle that water is cooled in Spain and India, 
by being put in porous earthen vessels : and, secondly, by ex- 
hausting the vegetative powers of the plant. Vegetables also 
have the power of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere* 
and must consequently suGfer in pn^rtion as this is in a dry 
arid state. Those three considerations show the great im- 
portance of a T^wrous atmosphere in hot-houses ; and the way 
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lo mipply it is, by keopiiw the flooi of tibe houae and tbe sar- 
face of the flues continuauy wet, wben dte tempenUare is huh. 
" An atmosphere," Mr. iMnidi (Swerves, "of gnatdtutia^, 
leay thus be maintained in a way perfectly anut^ons to me 
natural prooess. Wlim steam is employed as the means <^ 
communicating beat, an occasional injection of it into the air 
may also be had recourse to ; but this method would require 
much attention on the part of the superiiUeDdBnt, whereas the 
first cannot be easily carried to excess." 

To obviate the evil efiectsof cold nights m the Winto: season, 
Mr. Daniell suggests the idea of double glass. " Tbe lights 
of many frames, which are not commonly in use in Winter, 
might, without much trouble, be fitted to slide over the hot- 
houses during the severe season; and in the Spring, when they 
are wanted &r other purposes, their places might be supplied 
at oight by mats or canvas." 

The atmosphere of the greenJiouse should be treated like 
that of the hot-housie, but not to the safaie extent. 

Mr. Daniell concludes by observing, that a frequent consult- 
ation of the indicaljons of the hygrometer is quite as necessary 
to the horticulturist as those of tne thermometer. Undoubt- 
edly, the hygrometer may be consulted with advantage ; but 
if ue gardener, whenever he maintains a high d^ree of heat 
in the hot-house, takes care to have the paths flooded with 
water, three or four times a-day, he cannot be far wrong; for 
the atmosphere will take up a certain degree of moisture, ac- 
cording to its temperature, and tbe remainder on the floor 
can do no harm. In this respect there is an important dif- 
ference between supplying beat and supplying vapour; heat 
may be easily overdone, but not vapour, unless it is supplied 
from a boiler, in the form of steam. The safe course tor the 
gardener to pursue, is to maintain a good heat, whether by 
Uie sun or fire, and keep his hot-house floor continually moist. 
He will thus maintain, as Mr. Daniell observes, " in a way 
perfectly analogous to the natural process," an atmosphere of 
the natural and proper d^ree of humidity. This has been 
done by various gardeners with whom we are acquainted, for 
many years, in some hot-houses for twenty years ; and, as an 
instance, near us, we may mentitm the Comte de Vandes's 
garden, Bayswater, where it has been practised since 1816, 
and where the plants have been for that time, and now 
are, in a state of luxuriance not to be surpassed. No 
hygrometer was ever used there, nor can there be much 
occasion for using it, but for the sake of experiment. At 
any rate, a gardener not having an hygrometer shoiild not 
assign that as a reason for not having the atmosphere of 
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his bot-honse lufidnrtly dtaiged with Taponr We ni^ men- 
tion here, that an etninent ciiltiTBtor of the pine-appfe, who 
has [H-sctised the system of keeping the floor of nis house 
moist for upwards of twelve years, and raised some of the 
largest fruit ever grown in England, informed us some years 
ago, that he found advantage from occasionally allowing the 
atmosphere of bis stove to become quite dry for several hours, 
and afterwards watering every part of it, to fill the air with 
vapour. Variation, even sometimes to extremes, seems pr^ 
fenble to ontformity of treatment, however good. This is in 
perfect unison with Mr. Knight's papers on this sutjecL It 
IS but doing justice to practical gardeners thus to notice, that 
tb^' have for a number of years past been practising what 
Mr. Daniell states, (p. 2S.) has been " tried at the Horti- 
cultoral Society's garden at my suggestion," lest it should 
be thought, by general readers, that Mr. D. 'or the Socie^ 
meant to claim the practice as their invention.' 

8. On the Ute ^ Charcoal Dutt, at a Top-drutingjor Oniont, 
and at a Cure for the CluMAng in Cabbaget, S^c. In a Letter to 
the Secretary. By Mr. Thomas Smith, C.M.H.S.,> Gardener to 
Matthew Bell, Esq. F.H.S., at WoolsmgtOD, Northumt>erland. 
Read August S- 1824. 

The charcoal-dust here made use of, is the refuse of a char- 
coal pit It is spread upon the ground about half an inch 
thick, before the sowing of Uie seed, and merely skuffled in 
with the point of a spade, so as to mix the top-soil and char- 
coal-dust together. Six years' experience have convinced Mr. 
Smith that it is a remedy for the grub and uiouldiness in 
onions ; and he has repeatedly proved, that it eSectnally pre- 
vents the clubbing in the roots of cabbages and cauliflowers. 

3. Obtervationt on, and an Account qf Plants grmoing in the 
Neighbourhood of CotatantinopU, Seedt ^ which fuere collected 
and trantmitted to the Hortiadtural Society of London. In a 
Letter to the Secretary. By the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D. and 
C.M.H.S. Read July 6. 1824u 

Dr. Walsh amused himself in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople, with endeavours to ascertain the identity of the 
plants existing there, with those described by Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, and Pliny. The following is the result. 

Cercis siL'quastrum, but not the kerkis of TheophrastuS} 
fbnnd clothing the shores of the Bosphorus and Mount 
Ltbanus : the flowers burst out from every part of the branches 
and trunk, nearly down to the root ; are gathered and used 
in salhuls. 
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CentonU siliquo, described by Dioscorides and IMiny; 
slnioBt the only tree that grows at Malta; also in the islands 
of the Archipelago, and in great abundance in the wilderness 
of Palestine, where its produce is at this day used for food. 
The substance of the pod is thick and pulpy, and remarkably 
sweet and nutritious, resembling manna in taste and consist- 
ence. It is sent from Palestine to Alexandria in ship loads, 
and from thenc£ over the Mediterranien, and as &r as Con- 
stantinople, where it is sold in idl the shops. It is occasion- 
ally to be bought in London under its Spanish name of 
AlL^aroba bran. 

Celtis auRtralis ; common ; comectured by Sibthorp to be 
the lotos of Dioscorides, whidi Homer says has so sweet a 
taste, that those who eat it forget their own country. " It 
l>ears a berry of a light yellow, which changes to dark brown, 
it has a sweet pleasant taste, and the modem Greeks are very 
fond of it." 

Cupressus borizontfd!s, " was supposed by Pliny to be the 
male of C sempervirens, and modem botanists consider it only 
a variety, but undoubtedly it is a different species. The 
character of the whole tree is distinct and permanent, the 
branches project as horizontally as those of the oak, and the 
tree more resembles a pine than a cypress. It is in great 
abundance, mixed with the C. sempervirens in all the Turkic 
cemeteries. Wherever a Turk of respectability buries one of 
his &mily, be plants a young cypress at the head of the grave, 
as well mcause its aromatic resin qualifies the putrid ^uvia 
of the place, as because its evergreen foliage is an emblem of 
immortality. It is never planted in the cemeteries of the 
modem Greeks, Ihou^ it was from them, perh^>s, the Turks 
adopted the practice." 

Diospyros lotus, is not described by the ancients, but is 
found every where along the Bosphorus. " It was originally 
brought from the country between the Euxine and Caspian 
seas ; and is therefore called the date of Tfebisonde. It bears 
abundantly a light brown fruit, nearly as laive as a walnut, 
which is sometimes sold in the maiitets under the name of 
Tarabresan Curmasi, He r&xsit fruit is austere, but would 
make a good conserve." 

Elueagnus ai^stifolia, the wild olive of Theophrastns, 
Dioscondes, ana Pliny, is common about Constantinople, in 
low moist situations. " The fruit is sold in the markets under 
the name of Ighid£ ag^hi, and is usually brought from the 
low grounds about Scutari, and other similar places on the 
Asiatic shore. It abounds with a dry, mealy, saccharine sub- 
stance, which is sweet and pleasant, and has the property of 
retaining a long time its usual size and form," 
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Rhunnus Zizyphus. " This tree has excited great imitro- 
versj' among botanists ; and Linnsus, AVilldeoow, Michaux, 
and Persoon, all differ in their descripticn of it. Shaw sup- 
poses it was like the lotus of Theophrastus and Pliny, and 
Sir James Smith, that it was the pfiliunis. What is certfun, 
however, is, that it is the tree which produces the fruit sold 
in abundance in the markets of Constantinople, under the 
name of Hunnab agaghi, and which has for a long time been 
imported into the west of Europe under the name of Jujube. 
It b minutely and accurately described by Pomet, Lemery, 
and Toumefbrt, and forms an article in the old Phsnna- 
copceias. I met with it frequendy in the Ionian Islands, and 
ibe Turks of Constantinople plant it before their cof&e-houses, 
with other trees, to enjoy the shade and fruit in their season." 

Rhamnus Paliuras, forms the hedges of Asia, which are 
most impassible fences. " I am disposed to think that this 
is the real Christ's Thorn, rather than that called Spina 
Christi. The seeds are sold in the herb-shops of Constanti- 
nople, and the native hakims, or doctors, prescribe them in 
many complaints, under the name of Xall^. They are also 
used as a dye." 

Melia azadaracn was not known to the ancients, though 
found " abundandy all through the Mediterranean and the 
Archipelago, in Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is always 
planted in the area of a monastery, and the Caloyers, or 
Greek monks, form the ribbed seeds into beads, and hence 
it is called the bead-tree. The white pulpy exterior of the 
seeds is said to be highly poisonous, and Avicenna, the 
Arabian physician, cautions people even against the leaves 
and wood ; hence the Arabs call it zederact, which signifies 
poison ; the seeds are never eaten by birds. It is, however, 
averybeautitijl tree, with large, compound, pinnate foliage, and 
rich spikes of lilac flowers." 

Acacia julibrissin; an exceedingly beautifiil tree, and the ' 
largest of th-i genus; that in the British palace garden at 
Constentinople has a trunk of a foot in diameter. The foliage 
is highly susceptible of the variations of tJie atmosphere; it 
affords a thick shade on a bright day, but when it threatens 
rain, or when a cloud obscures the sun, the leaflets im- 
mediately close their under sur&ce together, till the sun 
again appears. " The flowers consist of large pencils or 
clusters of stamens, of a bright pink hue, and rich silky texture, 
and hence the Turks, who are particularly fond of the tree, 
have given it the soft and fanciful name of gu]-ibrisim, the 
silk-rose, and hence is derived its specific name with botanists. 
It is now found in all die gardens of the Bosphorus, bnt it is 
not a native, nor is it described by the andents." 

, D.„«,Google 
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Kstacia terebin^us, known and described by Dioscorides, 

lltwipbnttus, and Pliny. OnatJibeinsectsbreed in the leaves, 
the cuticlea of which, bv being punctured, become iiuigous, 
' and swell into Seshy follicles, of a bright scarlet hues Strang 
resinous odour, and clammy feel, iiillof turpentinr. " These 
are so abundant, sometimes, as to cover the whole sur&ce of 
the tree, and give it the appearance of bearing rich flowers or 
fruit. Hie trunk of the tree, when perforated, yields abund- 
antly that fine resinous oil called Cyprus turpentine. For its 
aromatic quality, the Greeks and Armenians plant the tree in 
their cemeteries, as they do the cypress. Here the Turics 
make them butts to discnarge their topheks or pistols at ; the 
Menu, therefore, are all perforated, and continually, in the 
season, stream with turpentine. There is one in the British 
palace oarden, which has been noticed by Sestiniand others, 
rar iU size and remarkable beauty : it measures twcWe feet in' 
eiraunference, rises nearly as high as the top of the palace, 
and shades a circle of one hundred' and ei^ty yards. Not- 
withstanding tb^r size, they are sometimes epiphitical, grow- 
ing out of other trees. A ph^tomenon of this kind exists at 
the promontory of Chalcsdon, where an enormous pistacia 
is growing out of a more enormous cypress ; and this is noticed 
by Andreossi in his work sur te Bosphore. They grow 
ever^ where among the ruins of the walls of Constantinople, 
particularly in the breach where the Turks entered, " mark- 
ing," as Clarke says, " the spot where the last of the Paleolcvi 
feU." 

Pistacia lentiscus, common in the daysof Tbet^hrastus and 
Dioscorides, as at present, in the island of Scio, and producing 
then as now, great abundance of tlie transparent gum called 
mastic It b much used by Turkish women to preserve their 
teeth and improve their breath. 

Smilax aspera and excelsa; described by Thec^hrastus ; 
common in the woods and hills of the Bosphorus ; and Uie 
roots are used in decoctions as a substitute for sarsaparUhL 
" S. excelsa climbs to the top of the highest trees, and de- 
scending in streaming branches, forms a lofty green wall by 
the road side, which looks curious ; and when covered with 
a profusion of rich red berries, in Autumn, is very beautifiil. 
It is well ad^ted for forming arbours." 

Euonymus Europteus var. The aril is of a rich scarlet, 
which, when the pod opens, becomes conspicuous and re- 
markable. 

Cassia sp. ? The leaves ere used for those of senna, to 
which they nave a strong resemblance. 
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Pninus cerasns, two varieties. " The first of these va- 
liedes is a cherry of enormous size, which grows ' aiona the 
northern coast of Asia Minor, ftom whence the original 
cherry was brought to Europe. It is cultivated in garaens, 
always as a standard, and by a graft. The gardens there 
consist wholly of cherry-trees, and each garden occupies 
several acres of ground. You are permitted to enter these, 
and eat as much iruit as you please, without payment ; but, 
if you wish to take any with you, you pay ten paras an oke, 
about a half-penny per pound. The second variety is an 
amber-coloured transparent cben-y, of a delicious flavour. It 
grows in the woods, in the interior of Asia Minor, particularly 
on the banks of the Sakari, the ancient Sangarius. The 
trees attain a gigantic vize ; they are ascended by perpendi- 
cnlor ladders, suspended &om the lowest branches. I mea- 
sured the trunk of one : the circumference was five feet ,- and 
the height, where the first branches issued, forty feet; 
the summit of the highest branch was from 90 to 100 feet, 
and this immense tree was loaded with fruit." 

I%oeiux dactylifera. " A fruit-bearing branch of this tree 
was sent to me from Damietta, in Egypt, as a kind which is 
rare, and highly prized. The fhiit was not ripe ; but I was 
directed to cover the end of the branch with a piece of bladder, 
and hang the branch against the wall : the fruit, by this pro- 
cess, gradually ripened, of a large size and good flavour." 

Platanus orientalb. " The Turks on the birth of a son, 

Elant a platanus; as they do a cypress on the death of one. 
n the court of the seraglio is a venerable tree of this species, 
which, tradition says, was planted by Mahomet II. after the 
taking of Constantinople, to commemorate the birth of his 
son, Bajazet II., the trunk of which is Gf^ feet in circum- 
ference. There is another of more enormous size at Buyuk- 
der^, on the Bosphorus ; it stands in a valley, and measures 
fbr^-five yards in circumference ! It, in fact, now consists of 
fourteen large trees, growing in a circle from the same root, 
but sq>arating at some distance from the ground. The Turks 
sometimes encamp here; aud the Ben Bashee pitches his 
tents in the centre of this tree of trees. The immense size to' 
which the platanus attains has been the wonder of antiquity : 
Pliny describes several, in one of which Lucinius Mucianus 
gave a supper to a company of twenty-two friends." 

Ricinus Communis. Called Kroton, and Ricinns, from 
the resemblance of the seeds to the tick insect, whidi fastens 
on dogs' ears. Seeds taken as pills for a purgative ; abundant 
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on the rock of Gibraltar, but does Dot ripen its seeds on die 
Bospliorus. 

Cistus crispus, creticus, aod salvifolius, " cover all the 
hilb in the islands of the Archipelago and sea of Manoora ; 
thejF are gutnmiferous, and, in June and July, secrete co- 
piously a very fragrant gum, which adlieres to the goats' beards 
that browse on the pUnt, and is combed off, like the Udanum, 
for which it is sometimes substituted. They are all distio- 
tinguished by hypocistis, a succulent parasitic, of a rich red 
ct^ur, which I found growing from the roots, as described by 
Dioscorides." 

Poterium spinosum ; common among the above-named 
dsti, with priody branches, like fiirze in England ; known to 
the ancients, but wbetlier under the name of stoebe or poterioa 
is uncertain. 

Vitex agnus-castus ; found on the banks of all the rivers of 
Greece and Asia Minor, along with nerium oleaod^. It 
was called agnos (Umb) by the ancients, because carried by 
the priestesses in the feast of Ceres, a lamb being the usual 
animal sacrificed. 

Quercus eegilops, coccifera, and pubescens ; common in the 
islands of the Archipelago. 

Pinus maritima, andpinea; common in the islands of the 
sea of Marmora. " The cones of P. pinea are gathered 
and sold in the markets. ^Vhen exposed to the m«, th^ 
inwD, and the seeds, as large as hazel-nuts, then drop out; 
they are eaten like nuts, and called by the Turks fistik," 

Lavandula stcechas ; the latter name by Dioscorides from 
the Stcechades, now the Hieres Islands, near Marseilles, from 
whence it first came. It is very difficult to cultivate in a 
garden. It covers the hills in all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago and sea of Marmora. 

Ruscus racemosus, the Daphne Alexandria, or Alex- 
andrian laurel of Dioscorides, fiiund in the islands of the Archi- 
ptiaao. 

Kcelreuterla paniculata ; a native of China. A plant re- 
maining in what was Sherard'i garden at Tedikui, about 
ten mites fi^m SmTrna. 

Artemisia sp. Pretty, aromatic ; produced spontaneously 
in gardens, and used in salads. 

£rigeron graveolens. The conyza of Dioscorides ; stinking; 
iised aguntft the bite of all manner of vermin, found in large 
patches in the islands of Marmora. 

Pancraliummoritimum, called Iteration, or all-excellm^ by 
Dioscorides. *' Forskal found it in great abundance in Palestine, 
and supposes it was the lily of the Scripture, like to which, 
our Saviour sud, Solommi in all hiu glory was no* arrayed. 
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It grows in all the sandy plains of Asia Minor, atid is pro- 
panted b; seed as well as bulbs. I found it among the ruins 
of Teos, and am disposed to think it was the lily of Adaoreon." 
Afbm dracunoulus. DioMorides. Found in the plaint of 

Ferula sp. : e%ht feet high ; covers the islands of Maiv 
mora like a forest i^ young trees ; the narthex of Dioscorido, 

and ferula of Pliny. 

Phytolacca decandra ; introduced to Constantinople from 
' America, along with tobaccOj noff common in hnmid situa- 
tions. " The berries yielded a rich purple juice, which was 
formerly used to colour red wine, but is now confined toiherbet 
sugar, which the Turks manufacture of a rich red colour." 

Cyperus esculentus. The tuberous knobs of the roots are 
sold in the markets. The manna of the Greeks, abdalassis 
of the Turks, and kuperios of Dioscorides. 

Centaurea solstitialis ; pret^ ; found sparinfj^ on the hiUs 
about Constantinople. 

Momordica elaterium. Pliny. The c^isnle is a tube, 
" without valves, from whence the seeds seem to be projected 
by a process similar to that of shot from an air-gun, namely, 
the expansion of some elastic fluid within the tube." It is 
abundant around Constantinople, used in medicine as in Cng 
land, and for jaundice by the Turks, as it was in the time 
of Dioscorides. 

Solanum Eeyptiacum, Sodomeum, and Melongena, were 
not known to the ancients. " l^e first of them bears a bright 
scarlet fruit; and is a rare plant at Constantinople, never s^d 
in the markets, and seldom met with in private gardens. It 
is used in soups. The second bears a large, rich, dark purple 
fruit, which looks very invidng. It is sometimes punctured 
by a species of cynips, which gangrenes the fruit, and con- 
verts the interior into a dry pOwder like ashes, while the out- 
side retains its plump and beautiful aspect, and hence it is 
called the apple of Sodom. Hasselqutst found it on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. It is distinguished bv spines on the stem 
and calyx. The third bears along blacK fruit, of which there 
are several varieties in shape and colour. It is sold in the 
markets in almost as great abundance as gourds and melons, 
and Dsed in the same manner in soups. It is called by the 
Tarks pattindjam ; end its first appearance in the marliets is 
always attended with a strong N.E. wind, which for rhat rdr- 
son is called in the Arnienfan Almanack, patlindjam melk- 
tem ; and all the ships bonnd for the Blnck Sea hasten to 
sail before the fi-uit appears in the market and the wind sets 
in, as it continues severaT weeks." 

Vol. 1. Jfo. S. t 
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Brasslca googylodes uid emca. ** The first of tlicse has 
a protuberant swelling of the stem, fironi whence the leaves 
Usne, and this is the only part of the plant used. The second 
is a fetid, oftnsiTe plant, bat highly esteemed by the Greeks 
and Turks, who prefer it to any other salad." 

Hibiacus esculentuB. The unripe pod is stewed with sauce ; 
sold in the markets green, for immediate use, and dry on 
strings. 

Onopordum datum adorns all the hiUs about Constanti- 
nople. 

Papaver somniferum ; the Opon of Dioscorides. 
Cicer arietinum and lens. Dioscorides and Pliny. The first 
" is used in great ouandties in Constantinople, and mixed with all 
their dishes and pilafe, where it is always whole and never bruised. 
It is also used in great abundance parched, when it is called 
leUevi. This operation is performed by Arabs, who have 
a peculiar skill in detaching it fiY>m the cuticle whUe toasting 
It, When prepared in this way, it is sold about the streets in 
neves, by the Arabs, who are called Leblevig^ and form a 
numerous body. The practice of parching this pea is of 
great antiqui^ ; it is not only mentioned by Flautus and Aris- 
tophanes, but Shaw supposes it to be the " parched pulse" 
mentioned in Scripture. Tlie second species is not so abun- 
dant ; it is called by the Turks mergimeta. It is flattish on 
one side, and convex on the other, and hence called lens." 

PhaseoluB nanus, and chonda; "sold in great abundance 
in the markets, and called by the Turks beyas fasiula, or 
white bean, to distinguish them from scarlet runners." 

Dollchos lablab ; cultivate^ In all the gardens, but not sold 
m the markets. 

Ipomsa purpurea, villosa, and coccinea. " These grow in 
Constantinople with great luxuriance and besu^ ; they twine 
round poles and climb up trees, forming with their rich and 
varied flowers the brio^test wreaths." 

Amaranthus hybridus and caudatus. " The first is a na- 
tive, and grows spontaneously ; the second is exotic ; they 
both attain to a great size, altogether uncommon in England. 
The A. caudatus is trained by a pole, and rises to the height 
of six or seven feet, fix>m whence the pendant spikes of Sowers 
hang down with great beauty, and are so long at sometimes 
to trail upon the ground." 

Cucuitiita lagenaria and daviformis. " These are vari^ 
ties of the same gourd : the first exactiy resembles a bottle ; 
the second a dub, which sometimes attains the length of six 
or seven feet 'Ilie ancients were fond of cultivatiiw this 
gourd ; and Pliny is minute in describing the mode ana uses. 
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which are the §ame nearly as at tlie present da;, I imaoiiw 
this to have been the real gourd of Jonas. They grow rapidly 
wheo well watered, and wither immediately when left dnr;- 
in a few weeks forming dense ^ady arbours, under which tW 
people of the East sit and smoke. When the iruit is youns, 
It hangs down inside the arboar like candles ; in this state it 
is cut, and boiled with forced meat, stufied in the hollow part 
with rice ; it is then called dolma by the Turks ; and is in 
such general use, that a large district in the vicinity of Pera 
is caOed Dolma Bakch^, or Gourd Gardens, from the culti- 
ration of these plants." 

Cucurbits cidariformis. " The production of this eonrd, 
as gven by the anci^t writers, is curious ; a gourd was (uanted 
in Campania, m the vidnity of a quince, and it immediately 
adopted its form in addition to its own. In &ct it resem- 
bles a large quince, laid on the top of a flat melon. This 
curious fruit is called here the Turk's turban, which it re- 
sembles in sh^je and vivid colours. It is too rare to be sold 
in the markets, but is cultivated in private gardens, and used 
in soups." 

Cucurbita aurantia, and pyriformis. " These exactly re- 
semble the &uit after which thay are named ; the one an 
orange, and the other a pear." 

Cucurbita potiro. " The gourd most in use in Constanti- 
nople; the fruit is he^>cd up in large piles, and kept under 
tents in the markets for six months in the year. There are 
two kinds or varieties : one long, with orange-coloured fhiit; 
the other round, with white-coloured fruit. They are called 
by the Turks bal cabaghi, and used in all their soups." ^ 

Cucurbita sp. ; Evadghi cavac, Turkish ; by &r the largest 
gourd in these countries ; .it is quite white, and in the markets 
resembles huge snow-balls, particularly so, as it is in season 
in winter," 

Cucurbita citruUus. The famous water-melon, so hi^ly 
prized and universally used all over the East ; it is the great 
luxury of the common people in Constantinople, and refreshes 
the bammals, or porters, like ale In England, and tea in 
China. Strangers are warned by writers against the intense 
cold of this fruit; but the people of Constantinople devour it 
alone, without pepper, or any other aromatic, in the hottest 
weather, with pei^t impunity. The Turks call it carpoos; 
and give the same name to their artificial globes, firom tit&r 
resemblance to this fruit, which is a perfect sphere. 

Cucumis melo ; several varieties. " Six varieties of melon 
are cultivated in Asia Minor, particularly about Angora. ^ 
There if one variety so very delicate, that the seeds ^ere ^ven 
T 2 
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to toe cBMfu% Msled up in a botde, with directknu that it 
fchiMild not be cqwned till the seeds were abtnit to be town, 
lett die eueoce shonld evaporate, lite following directims 
were d«o loit as to the time and manner of cunivati(ai : — 
In the beginning of May the seeds are thrown into water; 
those that float are thrown away, and those that sink are suf- 
ftred to remain twelve hours. The ground is chosen rich, 
and manured with pigeon's dung. A small cavity is made, in 
which several seeds are sown together ; when they come up^ 
three or four Mily of the most vigorous plants are suflered to 
remain, Uk rest are pulled up ai^ thrown away. The fruit 
ripens in August, and is so nch that no sngar or other sea- 
SMiiiw is ever used widi iL Tlie other kinds of melons cul- 
ttvated about Coostantbqil^ and sold in the markets, are 
called by the geaeral name of cavun ; and, when they are 
laiver or longer than usual, vodina cavun They generally 
self for i^ut twenty paras the oke, or about a penny per ■ 
pound. One variety ia called kiskaduo by the Turks, and 



4. On the Cukiwdion of the Madeira Faecinium, (V. Padi/blium 
ijf Smith, and Hort. Brit. ) in ike Open Air. In a Letter to the 
Seerttarv. By Mr. Wlliam Foulk, Gardener te Sir Bverard 
Home, Bart., F-H-S., at Ham, Surrey. Read Dec. 7- ISH. 

This vaccinium is of luxurious growth in bog-oulh ; ft 
bears freely, and ripens early in October, so as to come in 
succession to currants and raspberries. It is used like the 
cranberry. 

^. Report tipon the Nrai or Rare Plant* which have ^flowered in 
the Garden <lfthe Horticuburai Societgat ChiivMkJrom iUjirtt 
FoTmation to March 1824. By Mr. John Lindley, F,L.S., Ac, 
AuiBtant Secretary for the Garden. Read July 20, and 
Augusts. 1834. 

In his selection, Mr. Lindley has confined himself to "such 
as have been most perticnlarly deserving notice, either fiv the 
beauty of their flowers or fblmge, or for circumstances con- 
nected with their history." A similar report is intoided to 
be made annually. This first report is arranged as tender 
plants and hardy plants ; and each of theae divisions Into such 
as are shrubby, herbaceous, bulbous, or otherwise. The 
^ents remaHced on by Mr. Lindley, being all described and 
treated of in our EntTclt^MedJa of Plantis ** shall do little 
more here than enumerate them. 
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Tnms Plahti. 

ooddMhrabj, oeariy hud;, prop.g.t«l b; cuttun placid mte . Sai. 
gl>M ID B cold rrainc 

A.tr^«a WaJIiehii kdI to the Chiwick garden from Kcw. Very 
orntiaelltal ; cuttmgi phnted in rilveMard, without moirture. root in the 
coune of MI weekt. ^ 

Uurus Bmrmta, Hon. Brit., L. gUuci in nme coUecdom. A low 
onaching Bhrub, flowcnng in Winter. 
GuUteda rtife, a low p&nt, with cordate leaves, of tw propandon. 
U»t)cni fcscicuians ; rare; fine hollj-like le»ea, yellow HowerB, and dark 
purale fruit, (See Gard. Mag. pp. 216 and SBO.) 
HjTJericum Cochin chineose, a green-houK plant. 

Diplolcpis vomitorin nod ^ici]rata,hot-hou«e pUnti ; Cyminosma pedun- 
culata ; HsmadictyoD venosum, a abowy itov^^limber ; PciWaria ■aiumino- 
I«it8 ; Glycosmis citrifolio, a Move plant, bearing edible frtat. about tbe size 
of currants J IxorabarbatajLantanafuoitBi Euonymu* chinentia; Clitoria 
arborea; Oxalis Plumieri. 

Srrtaceout Plantt. — Marica Sabini rivals in beauty of flower* M. nortb- 
lana; *• named in coniplimeot to Captiun Edwar^Sabine, of the Royal 
Afhllery, hM.8., &c., to whom the Sodety ii under much obligation for 
the numerous and important lervices he, during his voyage to Africa and 
South America, rendered the Society, in the protection and auiitance 
aflorded the coUector (Mr. Geo. Don) who accompanied him." 

Lobelia campanuloidesjCannairidifoliaj Chlorophyttmi orchidaBtmni ; 
Ipomoea paniculata ; Anralema nnicum. 

Primula siDenm^ introduced by Captain Ritjiard Rawei in IBSl, and 
presented by him to his relative, Thomas Carey Palmer, Eiquire, of Brom- 
ley, in Kent. 

Limnocharis numieri, a fine aquadc, native of Maranbam ; Pbayh^* 
lonptbliajAlstrSmeria floi Martini; F^tcairmanaminetf;Oc7mumfebrihigum. 
OrcUdana PlaO*. — In the garden of Chiiwick ere about 180 q)eciei. 
Catasetiun cristatum; Prescotia plantsginea; Dendrobium iqualens; Pon- 
thieva petiolata; ^iranthes piidica; Angrscum luridum; Eulophia 
Gumeensis and gradlu have flowered. 

Aittoui PJoflb.— Omithonliun coiyinbosam, from Chili ; the Peruvian 

wODMD twine the flowert, wfiich are very fragrant, in their hair. F^ncra 

tium patens; Amaryllis Forbesii, cyrtanthoides, and Candida. 

HAasy Plants. 

Ro&a Biebersteinii, in general a^ect, resembles R. nibigiiiou, passing 

into R. spinosissima. 

Prunui pseudo-cerasus, the Chinese cherry, diflcn from the (xiromon 
cherry, "in having its flowers growing in racemes, not fasdclcs; in their 
stalks being lisiry; aod, to a certain d^ree, in the outline of its leaves: 
Placed in a fbrcing-houw, it r^)ened its fruit in fifty days from the lime of 
flowering, and under circumstances unfavourable to forcing cherries in 
general. Its fruit ii small, of a pale red colour, of a pleasant subacid fli^ 
vour, with a small smooch stone. From the fttdlity with which it bean 
forcing, it is to be anticipated,, that it may hereafter prove an object de- 
serving attandon." 

Ann DAL Plants. 
Ea{Aortna t^hophora ; Nicodane repanda, the true Havannah segar t(K 
b«ceo ; Nicottana nana ; Cakeolaria KabioHefolia. 

BdutHitbni imnatuB, an elegant aantutl, now common, and the seeds 
sold in Ae teeaAops, with S. porr^ens, and other half-hardy annuals. 

Schizopetalon Walkeri, anouter charaung addition to our half^ardy 
annoals. 
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Antmobium alUom, a good adtUtioa to tbe cUm of iowcn popoUrif 



(EiwUmtb tewUai Lmm nitida and Placei. 

Balbmu PUtnU.—All\am rtriatdluiii and Cowani ; Amaryllu longifblm. 

fier^ooniw PJoHb. — (Eaothen acaulii) rerv dwarf, with pure white 

flower*, which expand early in the eveain^ and reaiain open dujing the 



_.; handiome, and easilv cultiTated. 

C^endula incana, Dow (isae) a weed in Cbelua Garden, 
Of the above 61 plants, 26 have been introduced by the 
Society, and of these 26, 14 were sent home by that iode&ti- 
gable collector, Mr. George Don. 

6. On the Cultivation of Strawberries. By Thomas Andrew 
Knight, Eaq. F.R.S. &c. President. Bead December 21at 
1824. 

Mr. Knight, referring to Mr. Keens's paper on the straw- 
berry (Hort. Trans, vol. ir. p. 59«. andEncyc. of Gard. § 4717.), 
states that it contains some opinions which he does not think 
welt founded ; and he adds, " as I rarely see in gardens of my 
fHendii tliat which, in my opinion, is even a moderately good 
crop of strawberries, (! !) I shall proceed to state some conclu- 
sions which theory and practice have conjointly led tne to 
draw, relatively to the most advantageous modes of culture of 
those species and varieties of fruit." 

Mr. Knight agrees with Mr. Keens that the ^ring is the 
only proper season for planting. The aggr^ate produce in 
two seasons of a plantation made in August will generally be 
found to be less in quantity, and very inferior in auality, to 
that afforded in one season, of equal extent, maoe in the 
Spring, Mr. Keens suffers his beds to continue three years, 
and plants his hautbois and pines at eighteen inches apart in 
the rows, with intervals of two feet between the rows. Mr. 
Knight plants the Downton strawberry, which requires as much 
■pace as the hautbois or pine, in rows at sixteen inches drs- - 
tance, with only eight inches distance between the plants ; and 
he has found each plant at such distances, nearly, if not quite 
as productive as when placed with much wider intervals. The 
ola scarlet strawberry Mr. Knight found to bear admirably 
at a foot distance between the rows, and six inches plant from 
plant ; and he thinks he has obtained more than twice the 
amount of produce from the same extent of ground which he 
should have obtained if his plants had been placed at the dis- 
tances recommended by Mr. Keens. TTie beds, however, are 
totally expended at the end of sixteen or seventeen months 
from the dme of their being formed, and the ground is then 
applied lo other purposes. " I have consequently the trouble 
annually of planting; but I find this trouble much less than 
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diat of properly managing old beds : I am quite certain that 
I obtain a much larger quantity of &uit, and of a very superior 
quality, than I ever did obtain by retaining the same beds in 
bearing during three successive years, from the same extent 
of ground." 

Mr. Kni^t approves of Mr. Keens's mode of placing some 
long dung between the rows ; but to his practice of digging 
b^ween the rows, he says, " I object most strongly ; for hy 
shortening the lateral roots in Autumn, the plants not only 
lose the true sap, which such roots abundantly contain, but 
the organs themselves, which the plants must depend upon for 
supplies of new food in the Spring, must be to a considerable 
extent destroyed. This mode of treating slrawlwrry plants is 
mncb in use among country gardeners, and I have amply tried 
it myself, but always with injurious effects; and I uo not 
hesitate to pronounce it decidedly bad." In this we entirety 
agree with the president, and recommend the study of his re- 
marks to every cultivator. The following observations respect- 
ing runners deserve the gardener's attention, as being calcu- 
lated to guard him against the two extremes, of taking off all 
or none. " Taking off the runners is not expedient in the 
mode of culture I recommend, and, under all circumstances, 
this must be done with judgment and caution; for every 
runner is, in its incipient state of formation, capable of bec<Hn- 
ing A fruit-stalk, and if too great a number of the runners be 
taken off in the Summer, others will be emitted by the plants, 
which would, unde%other circumstances, liave been trans- 
miited into fhiitstalks. The blossoms, consequently, will 
not be formed till a later period of the season, and the fruit 
of the following year will thence be defective alike in quantity 
and quality ; and, under the mode of culture recommended, a 
large part of the runners, when these are taken off in Spring, 
wiU be required to form the new beds." 

Alpine strawberries Mr. Knight r^ses from seed early in 
Spring, or from runners of the preceding year planted in the 
beginning of April, at one foot apart, in oeds four or five feet 
wide. " It is expedient, in the culture of these varieties, that 
the superficial soil should be extremely rich ; because much 
the most valuable part of their produce is obtained &om 
runners, of the same season, and these require to be well 
nourished. If a good alpine variety be planted, the blossun* 
of all the runners will rise with the third leaf. The best 
which I have seen aSbrds a white fruit, similar in form to 
the red variety ; and the old plants of this, as well as the 
runners, continue to bear till their, blossoms are destroyed by 
frost; and both the white wood, and white alpine strawberries, 
¥ 4 
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a^ipcar to me to retdn their fltvoor more perioctly in Aatonui 

than the red." 

?, DirectiomJoT managing Tigridia Pawmia during tkt Wmter 

Month*. In n Letter to the Secretary. B; Mr. John Damper 

Farka. Read December 7th, 18S4. 

Instead of cutting down the stems and taking up the roots, 
Mr. Parks takes up the roots widi some mould attached to 
them, and puts them in pots as small es their size will ccmi- 
venientl; admit, without disturbing the bulbs. He then place* 
them in a cold pit, and finds them in the March following 
more large and plump than roots deprived of the earth in 
Autumn, and kept in a dry place ; a judicious practice, ap- 
plicable to different other tender bulbs, such as Gladiolus 
cardinalis- 
8. Nolicet of Communicaliam to the Horticultural Society, betteeeit 

Jan, 1. 1822. and Jan. 1. 1823, of which separate Accoutrti have 

not been publithed in the Tramaetiemt. E:aracled Jrom the 

Minute Books and Pt^>ers of the Society. 

T^e Rev. G. Sivayne, or Djrhnni, near Bath, protect* tbs branche* of 
fig-treea during Winter bj old Tunrqapen. He applies tfacm in tlie raoirtfa 
of December, "by windinf; long itripei round the branchflB, in the manner 
in which uirgeonb dii their banotges, muking the p^ier reach lu &r as po*- 
iiblc, without leaving any part uncovered, and giving its twist on the end, 
to flx it. Ab Eoon Bi toe branch hu been prepmd, it 1b attached to 
the wall with ihreda, in two placei, one at the coramenccment of the 
ptaper, and the other new the end. Toward* the latter end of April, when 
the youn^ fruits arc swelling, the coveriiig is removed, taking care to do 
10 on s mild but cloud}' day, that the change may not be too great from 
their covered state to that of expoturc. If the fiplr««a have not been pre- 
*1mii1v pruned, to tave uoneccMarj Inbour such bianchet only as are )»• 
tended lo bel<A for Ihutin^ need tw covered." Printed p^eru preferred 
to plain paper, because^ bavuig a considi^rable ^lOrtion of its surface covered 
wiui the oil of the ink, it doe* not readily imbibe nioiuure. 

'neSev. W. Pb^.of Me)lffontAbb^',nenrWell^SolIIer»etlhi^^pr»■ 
t#atB " WBll'treea froni the effects of frous by coiutructingbroadlwlden.ro. 
■eoibling hurdles, ofa length lufficient to rencb to the Up of the wall, irfiea 
placed obliquely ^aiiwt it, 3 feet distant at the bottom, and ofa width not 
esceeding 6 feet, in order that they may be more portable. Hie rounds 
of the ladder, which ars IB inches apart, are wni[^>ed with straw or hqy- 
bandi, or with rvkaa flax, or hemp^reaaingt. The obliquity of the lad- 
<iBP hnniH «Ka iwiiirt^a \nt^ B....V. .. .^..oUi.^1^^ on^ above the oUier, that the ' 
e completely guarded against, and 
e admitted, and a free circulation of mr allowed. The 
ladders are placed in front of the trees, just before the hlnannn begin to 
expand, and continued there till the fruit ia of « good sUe, when they 
may be ramoTed to a sbed, to remain till next season. With common core 
they will last several yean, and the straw or bay-bands may be eajoly re- 
newed. The experience of four years has fut^ confirmed Mr. P. in the 
opinion of the utdity of ttus kind of protection.* 

Mr.Jame, DaB, gardener to the Ewl of Hardwicke. M Wimpde, u 
Cambridgashire, has ruseil and fruited pines, for five yoan and upwards, 
in dts gomewhat on Mr. M Phail's plan, but heated both within and lV«in 
without by leaves, instead of dung or flrc-heat. 
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Mr. Jmtei SmUA, gardauer to tbe Ewi of HtnetowD, t Hopetdwn 
Huuae, in Scotland, forcei rhuberb io^ boxes placeo in a miuhrDom-boui^ 
or other dark rDooi, end wiiMred occa«onally. Roots taken up in Decem- 
ber will, with from 55° to 65^ of heat, be bliMcbed«|iu fit foe calling in 
February. A freih box brought in every three weeks will affiad a regular 
uipply, and the ptanii, when done with, may be taken out of the boxca, 
a.ad renlnnted in the open ground, hi aa to be fit for a Hmilar use the en- 
auing Winter. 

JoAn Wedacwood, Eto., blarchea and forces Buda cale in the manner of 
«ea-cale, and finds diejJanti tc treated become peculiarly delicate. 

Mr, Join Reid, the inveator of the new syringe t^Eiuy/e. of Gard.,Jig.ias^ 
and ofAgr.^fig. S6S.) proposes to glaze laiihea by formine grooves on each 
side of ttie iH«h-bar to receive the glttM and putty. He thinks that, l^ 
ezpoiing a smaller surface of putty to the ur, les$ wet will be admitted 
into the house. We have greatdoubls as to this plan being an impTovement. 

Mr. Join Htamemm sent to the meeting of the Society several roots 
of the Tettow turnip, or French turnip, a eioall and excellent spiudle' 
shaped root, not exceeding the size of a small long-rooted radish, grown 
principally in the oeighboiirbood of Teltow, in Brandenburgh. The seed 
11 sown twice a year; in April, to be gathered about July; and in August, 
in ground from which the rye crops have been cleared, or where early po- 
tatoes have been previously grown, to be taken up late in the Autumn, 
" and preserved in cellars, in dry saod, where they will keep good till the 
Spring. The poor and sandy soil of the Teltow thstrict seems almost ne- 
cetiary for the growth of this turnip, for it d^neratei when grown at a 
distance from it. A total absence of manure is essential to their perfec- 
tion. As a vegetable it is much ueed in Germany ; it is of great excel- 
lency and is dressed in a Tsriety of ways, but generally stewed." 
Wo may (^Merve here, that in Autumn the Teltow, or any other turnip 
may be sown on the richest soil, end yet retain its flavour ; but this n 
not the cose in Spring or Summer, 

Sir C. M. L. Mondi, Bart., destrovs worms in pots by au infunon made 
with boiling water and fresh walnut-leaves. Lime-water is more e&ctual. 

Mr. P. Hey, Gardener to the Countess of Dysart, Ham-House, near 
Richmond, lent to the meeting a tree cabbage-plant in seed, tbe stem of 
which was twelve feet high, wiUi abundance of branches. 

Mr. J»Mt* Smith, Gardener to James Hammond, Esq., at Potter's Bar, 
near Bamet, communicated " directions for fi>rcing onions to produce ' 
bulbs in clusters, at an early season. He sows the seed in April, thickly, 
in a bed, and does not afterwards thin the plants which come up; thw 
cauces them to remain small j apart of th^n are used for pickling, and the 
remainder, being about the size of walnuts, are planted in January «r Feb- 
ruBiy, pressing each onion into the earth so deep as juit to cover it. As 
soon as the seed-stalks appear, he breaks them off, and instead of making 
any effort to form new ones, tbe onions bcain to form young bulbs round 
the old one*. By this process onions may oe obtained two or three inches 
in drcumference, fit for the kitchen early in Spring, at a time when Spring- 
sown onions are not larger than quills. Onions thus thrown into clusters 
will he full-grown by the end of June, end fit to take up then, but ihey . 
do not keep well." 

PeUr Saltier, Em., Captmn S. A^., communicated directions for cuiti- 
voting end cooking the bnnjall, a variety of the common egg-plant (sola> 
■mm melongena), producing darii-coloured dongated fiiiit, which is much 
used in the East Indies, especially at Bombay. It is also established as an 
esculent in the French gardens, under the name of aubergine. Captain 
Rainier growa the plants in a frame placed upon a dung-bed. The seeds ' 
are sown in February ; each plant yields from six to- ten fruits, Th^ are 
I'cry fteni-rally used in the East Indies in curries, and niade-dishcs ; but 
the usual and bf tl mode of dresnng them it, first lo parboil them, and then, 
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drrUii^ them tengthwiM, to won tbem Mxtm •nd mtom whk » kaife^ 
to drew them with butter, pq>per, and aalt. Bud tbeo to brail tfaem on ft 
gridiron. CaptBiii Ruoier UKi the medlar hi a stock for pean, 

Jtfr. Join Boictr*, Qardener to the Lord S«1ae;, at Weit Dean Honf^ 
in Suwex, destroys the bug and scale on pine-*pple plant* bj a wash " con- 
asting of three galloni of rain water, two pounds of soft sa«p, eight 
ouncea of Wack sulphur, (lutphur vimm,) and two ounces of camphor, 
bmled tt^dier for an hour, and to which is then added three ounces of 
turpentine. He turns out hi> plants, diresti the roots of their fibres and 
immenei them in a trousfa nearly filled with the liquid at a ten^Mnture of 
fi«m 1900 to 1361, for ahout five minutes. Queen and sugar-loaf pnes be 
finds require the hi^ett heat stated : Andguas and othen need not have 
it above 194°; but those to which a lower temperature is used mutt 
remain double the time immersed. When taken out of tbe liquor they 
are well drained, and set on the flue of the house with the root* down- 
wards, until they become dry ; they are then put into saiBU.«zed pots, and 
plunged in freta tan, with a ^ood bottom heat kept up by dung linings. 
They are shaded from the sun in the heat of the day, and a little air ^ven 
until they begin to grow, which will be in about three weds from the 
time they are potted. The above operation may be perfbrmed between 
the months of February and September." 

Mr. John Breeie, Gardener to Sir Thomas Neave, Bart, at Dagnam 
Park, Essel, gTi>ws pines on boards placed over a [Ht filled with rank 
dung, covered with six inches of old rotten dung. 

Mr. fCiUomRoUiofStokeNewington, had a plant of the black Damas- 
cus grape, the blossoms of which, eveiy gardener knows, do not set well, 
rither in ^e hot-bouie, nursery, or in the o^n air. Mr. Ron had a plant 
on the open wall, which for many yean had invariably failed to set its fruit. 
A royal muscadine grew near it At the pruning and training season the 
branches of the two vines were intermixed, and in the blooming season 
their racemef coming almost in contact with each other, produced the 
desired rifect ; while a part of the vine trmned by itself produced defective 
bnuches as before. Mr, Rosa had been in the habit of fecundating the 
Uack Damascus by suspending over the blossoms, when fiilly open, bundiea 
of the flowers of other sorts then in tbe same state. These men shakes 
occasionally to disperse the pollen. 

JiAn WiUitant, Eig., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, cultivates sUvv- 



berries on small ridges of earth running north and south, about mrte 
inches above the levd of the ground, planting the strawberries on the top, 
and laying plain tiles on each side of the ridge. He finds the produce 



eariier, more abundant, and better flavoured, than on plants ^wi 

flat ground. The flat tiles retain the moisture, promote the npeoing of the 

fruit, and ke^ it free from dirt after heavy showers of rain. 



Art. U, Verhandlungen de* Vereim, tjc. Trantactiotu of ttui 
Prutiian Gardening Society, i(c. Vol, I, Continued from 
p. 18d. 

The 26th Article of these Transactions is entitled, General Re- 
Btarh on British Parh and Gardens. Extracted from the 
Journal of Mr. Lcnn6, Royal Garden Engineer at PoUdam. 

Mr. Lennk is a young man belonging to a family on the 
banks of the Rhine, who have been gardeners for upwards of 
two centuries. Having received a very competent sducatioo 
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at home, he was Miit'to Puis, and plac«d under the late Mr. 
Hiouin, in the Jardin des Plantes ; he next went to Sicily 
to teach the culture of asparagus and make various improve- 
Qients in the garden of a German officer, who had married a 
rich Sicilian neiress. Atler remaining there two years, he 
came to Naples, and spent some time with his three country- 
men, gardeners, at the botanic garden in the city, the Koyal 
garden at Fortici, and the Englbh garden at Caserta. In re- 
turning to Germany, he passed some months with Signor 
Vilaresi, at Monza near Milan. All the principal gardens in 
Germany he had visited before he left: that country. In i 62S 
he came to England, and remained in this country for two or 
three months. Having during that period had frequent oc> 
casion to see Mr. L., we found him one of the most intelligent 
of the various young German gardeners who have visited 
England since tne peace. At the same time it is proper to 
remark, that bis stay was too short, his knowledge of tlie 
language too imperKct, and his travels in the interior of the 
country too limited, to enable him to form a just notion of the 
English mode of laying out grounds. His remarks, there- 
fore, as an artist, may be considered of less interest than 
as those of a general observer and a foreigner. Clermont, 
Ashridge, Stowe, Woburn Abbey, and Eaton Hall, he 
believes to be the first residences in England. We subjoin 
his description of the latter residence. 

"One of the most interesting instances of what wealth and 
taste turned to a particular object can produce, may be seen at 
Eaton Hall, the seat of the Earl of Grosvenor, about three miles 
from Chester. With a view of rendering the journey agreeable, 
and in order to be, as it were, equally at home at Chester and 
Eaton Hall, he has purchased most of the land situsted between 
those two places, and connected them by turning the whole 
into park scenery as far as the gates of the town. The entrance 
to the park is through a splendid iron-gate in the Gothic style ; 
the impression produced by it, and by the neat lodge, give a fore- 
taste of what is to follow. A fine even approach winib in majestic 
curves through broad glades of turf, bounded by thick plantations, 
which sometimes almost touch the road, and at others withdraw 



far from it, forming a great variety of bays and sinuosities. Here 
•And there single trees and small groups enhance the beauty of 
the way. The ground rises gradually, the light groups now 
become more open, and to the left are discovered most beautiful 
meadow-grounds, watered by a small stream ; to the right this 
fertile plain is broken by various hills covered with underwood. 
As we advance, the elevation and variety of the ground is 
increased ; various points of view direct the attention to the sur- 
roundjne scenety, which now becomes more interesting at every 
step. We see towards the north the town of Chester, with its 
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ncinu wiUa of r«d Hud-itoDe ; towards die wwt ire bcbold a 
ricUy cultivated countn, with hiili projectiuK At>in the l>^er 
mouDtoiiu of Wales, which themselves rear their heads ^ove 
them, and ia grotesque forms close the horizon. The country 
ha« a truly imposiag character. Under similar, but varied points 
of view, we proceed on the grand approach, till we arrive at a 
cross-road connecting tlie surrounding villages, llus road 
divides the park in two parts t but far from injuring the general 
•Sect, it has been sunk into aa artificial rocky dell, to a depth of 
twenty feet, over which the ^proach pane* on a natural-like 
vault of rock-work. The sides of this glen are inaccessible, and 
the view of it from the approach forms an interesting feature in 
the landscape. 

An open Gothic portal, highlv enriched, now surprises the view 
of the stranger, and prepares him for the vicinity and splendour 
of the house. The park here displays a more ornamented 
appearance ; the lawns are more extensive, and more neatly kept ; 
the plantations are more select, and secured by iron fencmg 
uainat the depredations of the deer. At last we discover, 
torough a dark mass of wood, the house itself, in a style of 

3ilendour and grandeur truly royal, and such as one would feel 
most inclined to call too arrogant for a private individual {und 
man Tur einen privatmann fast zu ubermuthig nenoen mochte). 
The palace is built in the Gothic style, and oil that wealth and 
art can produce, is displayed in its exterior, and still more in its 
interior. 

Mr. Lenn£ su^nts that the royal residences round Berlin, 
and especially tnose at Potsdam, might be united with the 
capital Bomething in the same way that Eaton Hall is with 
Chester. 

As a native of the banks of the Rhine, he feels the want of 
those vineyards and orchards which abound in his country ; 
but above all things, he .cannot reconcile himself to the extent 
of our parks, kept up " for the nourishment of game instead 
(^buman beings." He is particularly shocked at the porks of 
Blenheim, Wobum, and .A^hridoe, in each of whidt, be says, 
there are &om two diousand to three thousand bead of deer. 
This "anwance, extravagance, apd egotism" of the English, 
he "would be sorry to see imitated in Germany, ferther than 
in a very slight degree." He Is convinced ihat if Kent had 
been employed by German princes, instead of Etwiish lords,^ 
he would have introduced the orchards which he, Mr. Lenn^ 
finds contrast so much better with cultivated fields than park 
scenery. He hopes to give an example c^ this mixed style 
of fruit and forest trees, in the nei^bourfaood of Beriin. 

The En^i^ s^le of landscape-gardening vrbidi prerailed 
in the time of Kent, he considers as having d^;aiet«ted intn 
a little manner; and as examples of this, he refers to Cashio- 
bury and Bretton Hall. We see from this, and other parts 
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of Mr. Lennys paper, that he bas not clear itteaa of what 
English gardeaine is. or ought to be. The littlenesses be 
alludes to at the above places are the flower-gardens, which 
form a description of scenery altogether apart from landscape. 
A foreigner, to become acquainted with our gardening, would 
require to remain some jeors in the country, and to make 
hitnadf master of the lanjni^e. 

" The reason why English gentlemen are so fond of 
their country-seats, is owmg to die l^gy atmosphere of 
London, and tlie smoke of sea-coal." The public parks' of 
the metropolis he considers every way inferior to those on 
the continent, and seemingly much more intended for the 
grazingof cRttle than for the enjoyment of man. He justly 
observes, that the public walks of the continental towns, such 
as the Tuillerie-garden of Paris, the Prater of Vienna, and 
the Thiergarten at Berlin, have decided advantages over those 
of London. " To enjoy the latter it is necessary to be a man 
of fortune, and take exercise on horseback or in a carriage, 
for, excepting in St. James's Park and Kensington-gardens, 
there ii neither a seat nor a shelter for the pedestrian." The 
Regent's Park he describes as particularly deficient In these 
respects, and observes that in the distant parts of it there ought 
not only to be seats, arbours, and bowers of shelter, but places 
of refreshment and amusement. He notices the trifold fence 
of the circus at the »d of Regent's Street, and the double fences 
and locked gates ofmost of the squares, as truly English. These 
things, he says, made him r^ect on the liberality of his king, 
and other German princes, who generously throw open then- 
gardens to thepublic at e\-ery hour of the day; "andoflen," he 
adds, " when viewing them, I thought of the gardens of Puts- 
dam, so richly ornamented ; open at all times to all manner of 
persons; and the perfect preservation of which, shows that the 
people properly appreciate the favour of their monarch." The 
royal gardens ofKew and Windsor he does not estimate high- 
ly ; tfaou^ he mistakes the object of Sir William Chambers in 
laying out the pleasure-grounds at Kew, which was that of 
making the most of a dull and limited space, without reference 
to the external views. This could be do&e no otherwise than 
by the fregnent introductiM) of buildings, and the judicious 
disposidon of exotic trees and shrubs. To have moved earth, 
or mtroduced water, would have done more ; but at an ex- 
penc« deeaied too great for royalty. Mr. L. falls into the 
usual mistake of strangers, and of one or two of us at home, 
in considering the coUection of plants in the botanic garden 
at Kew as the first in Europe. It was once so, but now 
there are more complete collectk«u in Mme of the London 
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nnraeries ; e.g.ai Maun. Loddiges at Hackney ; not to n 
tion Uie ganlens of Liverpool, Edinburgh, auil Glasgow. 
[To bg contitaied.) 



Art. IL Catalogue afWarkt on Gardening, Agriadture, Botany, 
^e. puUithed tinct November latt, with $ome Account ^thote 
eonniered the mott intere*tiHg 

British. 

TVamOctioiu t^ tHe SarSailliiral Society of Londim, VoL vi. |iut iii. 
LoDdon, 4ta. 3 plate*. 

Thh port cont^D* dgfat«en papen; two of the plitei are figurei of 
chiyMRtnemumi, and the third of " Wilmot'i superb itrawberrT. Three 
of the p^ien are by the pmideut; t<ro by the Mcretary; two b '' 
gaideatecretar;; one by a clerk in the garden; oae Ity the bead gan 
two we anonyiaou* reporti, on the experiiuentt carried on in ttlie garden 
of the Society; and one, noticeioflruiti exhibited at the Socie^'tmeeliiw*. 
Of the remaining five papen; one ii bj Dr. Van Mom oTBruMeli; twobv 
nrdenei* in place in England; and two by gardenen in place io Scotland. 
Aloiy with Init pubtication i* distributed a paper of " R^ulotioni obserred 
by the Garden Comnuttee in tlie distributian of articlea from the nirden." 

The e«*ene« of all thew papen nmy l>e compriaed in about adoiea of 
ear pagei, and will be found in a liUure number. 
Hortiadtimd &cw(y of Lonthn. Report of the Oardtn CtwtmitiM o, 



of Oe Felhat of the Sodety, at directed by tke Bye-Lemt. March Silt, 
1SS6. Londan, «tO. 99 pp. I pi. 

Thii report it only ddiTered to luch Pellowf of the Sodely m have Milv 
■cribed to the garden ; other member* or the public may purckiH it at 

T^e Garden CommJttee have the «ati*&ction to ttate that the varioui 
deparUnenta of Ibe Garden exhibit every appearance of improvement and 
advanceoMnL ** ThotuhmanywaUiandbuilding* remain tobe executed, the 
ground-work* are to £r perfected, that the errangeinent* and divinon* are 
lufiiciently obviou* to exhibit to an obierver the deaign of those lo whom 
the fimt formation of the plan was entrusted. The deviations fron. tlut 
plan hare beea lo triffing that the original may be considered as remainnig 
unaltered, and the Committee have again to repeat, whet they have once be- 
fore observed, that if the plan of the garden were again Co be arranged, the 
praent would probably be ndt^ted by all who are acquainted with its detail*. 
The object of the establishment has always been, and it is hoped will 
continue to be, general public utility ; pmate benefit and gratification, except 
as far as may be compatible with general good, being of secondary conuda^ 
adon. The entire garden must be viewed as crented for the illustration 
of all olgecc* connected with gardening, and u intended to fulfil the pur- 
poaea of the original ii)*titutioa of the Society, pointed out in its charter, 
^ tte improeemeiU cf Aortieidtnre in all iU braichei, ornamental at tcoff 

By thi* teat we thail examine the plan of the garden in our next 
number. . 

Report! on die following points are In preparation : 
, 1. The result* of otMerrattons and expwimentac^ a general nature, made 
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8. NoticM of tbe new moA rtmuAMa Indt) whidi ban ripnwd b ibe 

3. Saiilar notJco on the iieir and remutable etculeati whioh baf« 
been niied in the gsrdeD. 

4. Accounti iA uev aixl remulablc pluiti which have flowered in the 

The Catalogue of the fruit department will be reftdj' for pnblicalian 
enriv in the Summer. 

iVe collection of fruit tree* of oil kindi has pcrhapi never been 
equalled, and that of treea and ihrubi ia now icarcel; inferior, except in 
age, to auT in Europe. 

The collection of esculent Tegct^les is continually in the course of 
improremeDt. The chief objects of the Society are to simplify the nomen- 
clature and point out ibe most useful of the articles. 

He number of smaller hardy ornamental plants, with the exception 
of bulbs, is not very large at present. It has never been intended to make 
the collection of tierbaceous plants and annuals general; but to confine 
h to those which are strictly ornamental, and consequently suited to a 
garden. A botanical coHection of plants has Dcver been contemplated. 

The plant! under glass are almoEt entirely confined to those of orna- 
ment, and of known or expected utility. 

The prepress made in the Arlraretum is explained by a plan of the ground. 
Hiis subject we leave till our next Nuratier. 

" The Committee have to report that the garden has recdved tome very 
important acquisitions by iJie mission which has juit terminated, of Mr. 
James M'Rae, to the islands in the Pacific Ocean, and to various parts 
of the south-western tide of South America. Very material additions 
have alto been made to the garden by the liberality of Messrs. Baumann 
of Bolwiller, Messrs. Audibert of Tarascon, Messrs. Landreth of Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Flov of New York. Many objects of interest have also 
been acquired by tne liberality of the nurserymen of England and 
Scotland. 

"The advanced state of several departments of the garden enables the 
Committee to state that the supplies of fruits, flowers, and esculent 
ve|;etables for exhitution at the Meetings of the Society will in ftiture be 
more abundant and varied than they have hitherto been. Of such fruits 
and esculent v^etables as may remain af^ this necessary general appli- 
cation of the produce, the Coundl have it in contemplalioD to make 
arrai^menCB for tbe sale at a reasonable price, to Fellows of the Sodety, 
who may be disposed to avail themselves of such privilege." 

" The donations from the garden have been very conndcrable : in the first 
_i — ;.j (iig Mjpply of plants and seeds to our own colonies, and I" 



_„.. _8 generally, whenever it could he ascertained that they 

were likely to be useful ; and in the second place, to the public gardens 
of the United Kingdom. Extenuve supplies of the more useful objects 
of cultivation have been sent to the house of the Sodety, for the use of 
the Fellows generally. With regard to particular distributions to membov 
of the Society by the Committee, this has also been carried as far as ha* 
been Consistent with the orders of ttie Council, "not to interfere with the 
interests of nurserymen." In making these distributions the Committee 
have necessarily k^C in view the degree of rvht which the various appli- 
cants have possessed ; and they have coDsitfered that members of the 
Sodety who are clumants upon the garden are of two kinds. The Fira 
Clou condsts of those who, by doDations to the formation of the garden, 
and by annually contributing to it« support (compounded for or paid 
Jtmtiy), or by a payment amouDting to so^ or upwards (which is con- 
adered equinlent to both), potseas as it vera a double right, acd theae 
therefore Dave the itranieM chum upoo tbe Mention of tbeCoronuttee. 
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lie fttwMrf dau coumti or tfaoie mwnben wfao hire tmly n ia^t right, 
in coowquence of dlber contributing to the garden one guiaea annually 
(or cMnpounding for luch payment), or by lubscribing to the fennMion 
of the garden any tam lesi toan 30^. These stand in the second raiA 
of daicMnti. Contributors of plana, seedi, &c. if the; arc not fiib- 
tcriben, are considered to pouess clainu in proportion to the vtlu* of 
Ifaor cootribuliDnt, &c. 

The garden has been visited by 4T06 persom between the Itt of Afnil 
■ 8BJ, and the 3l>t of March 18S6 incluBite, bting an increaie of 784 
over the numben r^iaterad in the |M«cedin^ year. Stranger* who have 
not acceu to Mibtctibers are furnished with ticket* to ne the garden 
by applying to the Society's house in Regent Street. 

One of the most important advantases which is acerumg to tlie public 
from the garden, ii Uie educadon oi youpg men to fill the places of 
prdenen. SeTeral instances have occurred of young foreigner* of 
re^HKtabilily being sent to the garden for the purpose of receiving an 
horticultun*] education. The arrangements which nave been made for 
the control and management of the labourer*, (that is, of the "young men " 
who ore being educated^ both during their presence in tbe garden, and 
at their hours of leisure, have been attended with the happiest effects. 
Swx the establishment of ibe garden only nine have been tUsmissed for 
misconduct, violation of rules, or unfitness, and twenty-four have beoi 
recommended to place*. Thirty-fiix remain on the establishmenL 

"The list of subscriber* to the formation since the latt Report of the 
Cocnmittee will be found in Ap}>endix, No. V. ; the amount of subscrip- 
tions notified within the vear being i\ll. St. od. It Is a matter of regret 
to tbe Committee that this list should be found so inconsiderable: the 
whole sum subscribed b; members of the Society amounts, at tbe date 
of this report, to eTSV. ITs. Od. of which 66Si. Si. Od. remains unpaid. 
The lalling off in the contribution of members of the socie^ from what 
watoriginally anticipated has necessarily compdied the Council to suspend 
the execution of many moal important works. 

In annufd subscriptioaa on increase has taken place during the last 
year, by the election of new Fellows. 

The Committee hoped to have been able to announce in this Rqrart 
that a con^derable sum had been placed at their disposal for tbe purpose 
of coropletine the pinn for the formation of the Garden. Circumstances, 
however, havii^ caused a delay in this advance, the Council has found it 
necessary to raise a loan of soool. 

Appendix, No. f. contains references to the plan of the Arboretum. 

Amiendix, No. II. contains nx rules and twelve r^ulations for the 
dittntnition of articles from the garden; to commence and be attended 
to, from and afler the 3lst of March 1895. 

Appendix, No. III. contwns sii rules and nine r^iulation* for the 
exhibition of the garden, to commence and be attended to from and 

... ^ 8 for the admbsion, 

Ac. of laboiiren into the garden of the Horticultural Society at Chit- 
wick. Ordered by the Council, April BSth, 1S95. 

We print them entire for the benefit of gardeners who may be desirotu 
of applying for adnrisnon. 

I. Any penon dedrous of bdng reedved into the garden fbr (he pur* 
poses of instrucUon and improvement in horticulture, must be recom- 
mended by a member subicnbing to tbe garden, dther annually or other- 
wise- in a letter addressed to the secretary, stating the names at length 
of the penon reeommended. 

9. Candidate* fbr admiNion must be between the age* of 18 and 99: 
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reaoiiw am „ , . 

S. After receiving the recammeDdatioii, the tecretary will tnniaut 
to the penon recommending tbe coDdidMe ■ cofw of these rulfl^ In 
order that they nu^ be forwarded to him : the ouuBdate will then, in » 
letter, writteti by himidf, acknowledge the receipt of it ; and will (taCe 
hi■w^ hbpreMit enga^emeDtt, the time when be dewret to be admitted, 
and the addren under which comiminication* are to be made to him. He 
will likewise Mate in what occnpatioiii^ and where he ha* been emplmed. 
tince the age oT 14. 

4. The candidale will, in reply, be inibrmed whether hii aniwer ii 
nttcfactoiy or not. If the fonner, hii name will be entoed on the liit 



e of a vacancy, the candidate who shall be then 
•elected for emn^ement will be informed thereof, and directed to go to 
the garden at Clunriefc, for the purpose of being enp^ed. 

6. PrevioutW to hu being eim^ed, he must produce to the eardenfr, 
tettimonials or his character, of^hia past good conduct and alnlity; and 
if these shall be aatis&cConr to the gardener, be will be engaged. 

7' After his BdmiBdon,'if at the eipiration of one month the gardener 
shall report turn unfit for fiuther employment, be will be diamiued. 

8. Any person engaged a* a labourer in the garden, who iball miscon- 
duct himself in any way, whether in or out of the garden, or who shall 
not implicitly coDfonn to the order* and rules laid down for the conduct 
of labourer* bv the gardener, will be immediately discharged. 

9. Each lanourer on his first introduction to the garden will be 
placed in the lowest department, and will be adTanced in succession, 
through the other depwtments, according to his ability and acquirements, 
without reference to the time be has been employed in the garden. No 
person can be admitted for the purpose of study in any one department 

10. Mo penon eiwaged aa a labourer in tbe garden, will be permitted, 
whilst emploved i>y the Society, to seek for any engagement or lerrice for 
himself. Wnen anployment, suited to the talent or acquirements of any 
penon employed in the garden, shell be known of, the situation wilt be 
ofl^vd to nim; and if agreeable to him be will be recommended thereto. 
But no labourer will be recommended to any situation until he haa been 
one year at least in the senice of the Society. 

1 1 . The eardener will, at his convenience, some time in the month of 
October or November in each year, report to tbe secretary the names o. 
all the labourer! who shall have been employed in the garden nx months 
or more, who in his opinion are not likely to attain such proficieoi^ 
in the hutinesa of a gardener as shall qualify than to be recommended to 
the situation of a head-gardener [that ia, who have not the proper bump 
on their heads] with uedit to themselvei and the Society; and rodi 
persons will be dischaned in consequence. 

13. The trndeT-gardetitrt will be selected front the labourers em- 
ployed in the garden, solely according to their character, conduct, alrilitf, 
aod acquirements, wi^out any reference whatever to the period of their 
employment or their age, and they may be removed &om the superin- 
tendence of one department to that of another, ai may be found con- 
venient, without any other consideration. 

13, On the nomination of an under-gardener he will be conndered 
- in a state of probation for three months : and if during, or at the expir- 
ation of that time, he shall be finind unequal — '*— -— — ^— •— 
'U ihen be other dismissed, or will retnm to 
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14. The uBdcr-MFdenen are not permitted to teA for engigaoMM 
M MrTice for tbemielTei. The norainMion to the miptt^nncut of 
under-gBrdener will be pranimod to impl; thnt Act are cooMdered likd^ 
to be recommended in doe time to utuatioiu of contequence in their 
profenion. 

15. The gardeoer, if he iholl find the conduct of an; imder^ardaier 
tmiadiiactorr, either in the charge renoicd in him, in hi* demeanour, or in 
fait moral conduct, may reconmend bii diamiiMl at any period. 

16. Hie unda<-gardenen who thall have conducted tfaentidTea willi 
propriety, will be continued to be employed ai such during two yesra 
from the date of the fint appointment ; after which time they will be 
recommended to nich ntuationi u may be thoufibt liliely to imt them. 

If. If at any time, during the lerrice of either a labcurer, or an 
imderrgardener, it ihould appear denraUe from any cauaei, not attbct- 
ing hii character, either profettionally or otherwiw, that be tbould ceaae 
to remun in the KTrice of the Soriet;, he will be permitted to leaie it 
on hii awn m)lic«tion, or on the report of the gardener, wttiiont being 
eonndered ai in any way baring violated liii engagement with the Sodety. 
Appendix, No. V. conttun* a iitt of the tubtcnljera to the formadon 
of tne garden of the Hoiticultural Society nt Chiiwick, nnce April I, 
1895; m number 35, and the amount 4it/. Total nibscribed to Uie 
garden to January lit, 18S6, 67 5S/. 

Appendix, No. VI. Cia»fication of the Fellawi of Ae Hordcultural 
Society, accontins to their contribution towards the eatabliahment and 
HiMtort of the garden. 

The total number of Fellowi on the Slat March, 1BS6, amount* 
to 19B4,orwhom ISIlhsTe contributed to the garden. 

A" StaUo/lAe AecoiaO/' (^Ihe Sixitty,andofateOaTiai,(OTiaiitiA 
18S5, ii printed, and wai deliTered to Mich of the Pellowaai were aresent 
at the annual eleetion of officers, on the Itt of May laat. The fbllowtt^ 
are the totals:— 
llie Society, or office in town, reeeived 

from May 1894 to May 1885 - 1^7354 and paid £T16« 

The Garden recrired from Jannaiy 1 824 

to January IBSS - - TZ36 andnd 6865 

Total recdved by the Horticultural So- 
ciety, in (he year 18fl4-5, deducing a 
■um, tranaferred from the Society ac- 
count to the Gardei account, of^ISOO, 

Similar totali ibr the year 1815^, are ^__ 

Tlie income of the Society frtun Contiibutioni, amounted mi the lit of 
M» 18S6, to j£51T0; wmetbing additional ii obtained by the aale of 
" Traiuactions," garden produce, and admiMon (eeaj the Society haa bor- 
rowed in all, we bdieve, about jfsooo. 

Donald, Robert, Nurseryman, Goldworth, near Woking Author of " The 
Psalma of Darid on ChriitiBn Experience :" A new System of National 
and Practical Agriculture to relieTe the Distren of every Part of the 
Community, by finding Employment fur all Classea of Labouren ; to 
reduce the Poor Ratea; also, bv a rigid Retrenchment, to lighten the 



s load of Taxation, and to make our Finances meet the Ex- 
penditure, with Hints for improving of Estates. In Rhyme. Guildford, 

It cannot be expected that Mr. Doo^d should be so adrtnt at author- 
ship as he is at gardening ; and we may here hint for his benefit, and that 
of other country eardenos, at the great disadvaataM of not having a 
London publiiher for their books, vroja needing ftii", their titles are 
not introduced into the regular tiib of publications, and the work* ihem- 
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uIth remain unknown to the readit^ worid. WhRterer ma; be thought 
or Mr. Donald's book, there can be but one oUDion en to the bmiiomrme 
of the author, whether that opinion be formed Iroro the printed p^es or 
the mm. 

Omdier and Baetiiigham, Nunerymen, Vauxhall, Surre;: Camellia 
Britanica. London, 4to. s Plates. 
Thit work contains coloured engrarines and descriptions of dght varietiei 
of caiDellia, railed (rom seeds ripened in this country, and hence called 
Britufa camellias. These are, C. CEiandterii, 9 plates, Aitunia, Altheaflora, 
Corallina, loiignis, Florida, Anemoneflora nlba, and Roia sinensis. 
Murray, John, Esq. F.S.A., L.S., H.S., Sec. Member uf the Oeologlcal, 
Meteorolcwical, and Wemerian Societies, &e. Remarks on the Cultiv- 
ation of the Syk^worm, witji additionid ObaervBtioDS made in Italy, 
thirii^ tlw Summer of laSii London. 8to, 

tliii work is at once condse, instructive, and entertaining. It fbnned 
originallj an arttete in the Edinburgh Journal of Science, excited general in- 
terest, and leems to hare led to the translation of Count Dandolo's work 
on the seme SuUeet. Whoever wishes to have a clear idea of the natural 
hitCoryoftbeiilk-worm, and of the mode of rearing it by artiWillbeatupij 
gtBtified by this little treatiBe. The author has planted aeveriil kinds of 
mulberries on his own property in Iprernesa-shire, and hopes " to present 
the public, by and by, with something more than theoretic detail." 
Cleghom, Janet, Accountant in Edinburgh, Conductor pf the Farmer's 
MagaiiDC : Thoughts on the Expedient^ of a General Provident Institu- 
tion fbr the Benefit of the Working Classes { with Tables and Examples 
of ContributioDS and Allowances, and an Abstract of the Acts relating 
to the Friendly Societies and Saving Banks. Edinburgh, 8to. 43 pages. 
This interestiiw tract will be noticed more at length in our concluding 
article on Slane/s book on Rural Expenditure ; in the meanlJTne, we re- 
' commend to the philanthropic reader its perusal, and the contideration of 
the pn^osed plan. 

Anon. A Treatise on Milk as an Article of the first Necessity to the Health 
aiid Comfort of the Community ; a Review of the diflerent Methods of 
Production, and SuggestianB respecting the best Means of improving its 
Quality, redudng its Price, and mcreaung its Consumption. Lond. S^o. 
I^u tract is dedicated to Mr. Curweo, and profesiea lo diffiise the prac- 
tical appUcatioa.«f that gentleman's knowledge of agriculture, as applied 
to soiling and etall-fee^ng of milch-cows. The author has collected a 
Tarietv of materials from £flerent works, in favour of the wholesomenei* 
of miUc in diet, and of the increased produce of the cow when fsd on 
green food, or roots. The book we understand was ^t up with a view to 
the establishment of a ** Cattle Green Food Association ■" a scheme ne^er 
matured, and which, if it had, would soon have followed the fate of the 
mitk companies. 

CW&, JoAn, F.L.S. : British Entomolo^j beingllliistrations and Descrip- 
tions of theGenera of Insects foundin Great Britain und Ireland, con- 
taining coloured FiEures from Nature, of the most mre and beautiful Spe- 
cies, and in many Instances of the Plants upon which they are found. 
London, evo. Inmontfalynumben, Vols.I. and S., many coloured plates. 
The author, in his prospectus to the third volume, observei, " that the 
original plan has been somewhat enlarged bv the synoptic view that 
is given of each genus, which, when the work is completed, will ren- 
der it the most perfect'that has ever appeared in this country; and 
the references that are ^ven to nil the ^lecies will enable anv one to 
study and obtdn a perfect knowledge of the individuals comprised in each 
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geaut, thefrt? imperceptibly leadiiig him to • knowle«^ of die ifbuAt ty%- 
tea. lUilMiEnEatlyiiicrMied thelaboiirof tbeaudior; but the utility it 
■o DuaufeM^ unTbai been m decidedly approTed, that he will tubmit cheer- 



fiiUy to the taik, a* often m drcunutsncei vill sdmiL" Thii woA ii of 
particulw intcreit to (be nrdener ; and we only regret, that tlie price 
vhidimutt necenarilybe cDarged forit, on account erf' the platei, will al- 
oMMt limit ila uw to tbor eni[doyeN. We would recommend uich of the 
latter, aa wiih to look on naOire with the eye of a naturaliit, to take it in 
at a ncfa tource of gntificatktn to themielTc^ and for the puipote of lend- 
ing it to thor diKcning gardener*, in order lo enable them to Icnow better 
bow to dertroy the insect* in their garden*. 
Qmrad Lod^et ^ Som, Nonervinai, Hackney, Author* of the Botanicnt 

CaUnet: C&talc^ue oTPlanti in their GollecUon. LoDdcMi, ismo. 

Thii Catalogue exhilKti lucfaan Bnemhlage of plant*, ai, we will venture 
to Biaert, waa never before brought together by any intfindual, not ex* 
citing (OTerdgn*, either in thi* country or abroad. Tie total number of 
niecie* exceeds 8,000; all plants that may be purdiaaed, and exclutive of 
BMUtS^oOovanetiet. In two departmenti, the ma«t nperfidal observer 
will acknowledge the auperioiity of the Hackney garden ; that of palms, 
and that of hardy tree* and sliruba; the total number of ipeciea of the 
former at Hackney i* lao, of the latter 3,664. There is no tiich collection 
of hardy treei and shruba in the world; and when it ii coniidered that 
they mar all enter into our plantations, their value to the country is in- 
calculable. In thii dqmtnient, Messrs. Loddigei have done more than all 
the ro^ and botanic garden* put twether. The number of tree* and 
shrub* m the Hackney garden, i* not leta remarkable than the manner. in 
which they are arrraiwed, along a revolving grsYel walk, by which eveiy 
individual species and variety jow be ciamined with ewe, and compared 
with its congeners at any dme of the year. A plan of this arboretum we 
}iSTe alrewly given. (Encyc. (tf Gard. ilSSe.) 

In confirmation of these remarks, we subjoin the number of ipeciet of 
some of the principal genera. 

TEHDIB BXOIICS. HtRDT TIEE* AHD EBkOBS. 

Junipcnia ■ 




Frahce. 
£mff, Geometrical En^neer; LaNouvelle M&ihanique Agricole, &e. 

Paris, Svo. a plates. 

His woik treats of road and 'canal-making, drwning, irrigation, quairy- 
ii^ mining, ftc, methodically, concisely, and correctly. 
I^ure, M., Senior, CorrespondinK Membw of the Paris Agricultural Society, 

&C. : Statiatique RuraJe et in£utrielle de rAnondistement de Brianeon, 

8k. Paris, 8vo. 
Tetgaaud, M., Senior : Mjmoire lur le Murronier d'Inde. Paris, Bvo. . 

Toe author proposes to extract starch from die nut* of the horse- 
chestnut; to change it into sugar, and emj^oy it in distillation; and to apply 
it to various other usee. 
Xichardol, M. Ch^ Officer of Artillery : Nouvcaux Appareils contre le 

Dai^er de U Poudre et le Fl^au de la GrSe. Paris, svo. 

The author proposes to substitute at condwrtors (at the preservation of 
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On Gardetting and Siovt Jffairs. SI9 

binlAog* from BriUniDt metalfic {datet Itwtcad of nxb ; but rodi, be eoa- 
Men, mn be lOU em|do]red fbr tfaatcbed building. He mja it ha* been 
prwred, that electridqr it a iwccMaiT demeot of hail, and alio, that fidd* 
-oooduetoM (pwatonntrrei,) have been prewrred from hail, 
^bourin^ Geld* have been ravaged by the Uonn. ■■ Several 
in tbe TineyBrdi of Italy, and in the Alp«, hare been dted 
to prav« Ae influence of the etectrici^ of the Btmoq>heK on the fbni»- 
ation (rf hul. Recently, M, Cnid of Geneva, the traoidator of Thao'i 
Ajriciiltiu«, bM ^ven hii ofdnion in Rivour of para^tlet, hul>protectan^ 
and hai plaeod *oine on hn own land." A ccnnniunicatioa on udt tnlgect 
br M.Cmd,ii pnUidied in dwAnnalt of tbe Paris AgiicoltnralSodety for 
JuigiHt I8S^ 1^ wiuch it appean that it it of no use einplo^ng paragrtlet, 
ezceptinff on a laige scale, and that farther expetiments are neGeMaTy. 

Mr. Mun^y, the chemical lecturer, in an apoeadix to bii * Renuufci a» 
the Siik-worm," Mya," I am of opinion, that ueparurfiei to imiTemUji 
adopted in the Canton de Vaiid, must ve^ niudi ntodi^dM |)hen<nBenaaf 
the hail-stonni, so pwalent along the chain of Alpt, Mid to fivquently and to 
«xtennvely mlscluCTou* to the vine and Indian com. I tball dtewbera 
B length ; meantime, I may ttat^ that I eveiy 
)f conviction in thdr [^Meeting power in tboia 
locaUtie* where they had beoi intiodnced ; and may only K!peat Iiere wbat I 
didto IV o fts wrChavanitet, the discoverer, my firm conviction that die prin- 
dplei oti which th^ are constructed are tlRctlyjnit and tdentMc _; that they 
must fiwm a wotection, and finally trininph over all prqudice and ignoranct^ 
together wiOi the atUckt by which they have been assailed." (p. S9,} Tli'a 
Botiontof Hr. Williamton the subject rfeataUishii^ electrical couAicton 
in the fields in thit coantry, may, perbapt, be recollected by tome of our 
readw*, and with lest pngu^ce ^aimt them, than wm excited by their first 
^opotal. PoMBily we may in time be aUe to produce efibcti on the aU 
uMtphcfe, analogoui to tbote of dninii^ irrigaiiou, and shelter, on the 

DiAm^tU, M. L'Art de fabriquer le Sucre de Betttravet. Parit, Svo. 

U. D. it of ofumon, that even in a time of peace like the prearat, 
under favourable drcumttancet of tcril, aituatioii, ftc this manufacture may 
be carried on in France with a profit; m which, however, be difi^ from 
the Comte Ch^>tal, as expressed in the introduction to hit Indutttie 
FHnfoise. 
DeemdaUe, MI. Aug. Psr., of Geneva, the celebrated botai^ member of 

fl)anvtoctetiet,andauthorof numerous works: MAntHTes lur laFamille 

des L^gumineutei. Paris, 4to. Partu 1 to 5 are puUitbed. 

Part ittdesciibet theo^anixationortlwptantibdongingtotbiaftnuly; 
the leeond and tubtequent ones are to contmn the description of tlie 
genera and q>edet, with some bddental remarks on their culture and 

Jatime SoH^SUmrt, Jf., with an Introduction, by the late Professor 
Thouin : Traits des Aibritteaux et des Artmttei cultivft en France et 
en plane Terre. Paris, 4to and Bvo. Many plates, coloured. Published 
in parta, of which 38 have appeared. 

iVoOe, M. Amateur Cultivateur : L'Horticultaur Prancais, ou le Jardinier 
Amateur; Traits complet, tfa&wique et pratique, du Jardinage, diritj en 
hurt livrei, Paris, ISmo. 

PoitnM, J. and P.Tm-jm: Traiti des Artinw Fhiitien, par Duharoel 4i 
Monceau ; douv. Afit, angment^ d'uo grand Nombiv de Fruiti, let una 
ichmitma Rechercheile Duhamel, let autrea obtenut depnit det Pro- 
mts de la Culture. Paris, ftl^ si parts. Coloured plates. 

Brtytr, M. J-JLL. Statiitiqne du Department de I'Aime. Laon, 4to. 
Z 3 
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StO CaUJague t^ WarH 

Ainridi^ J£ Jfar. A, innilatwl fitw (be Geman, by H.' Mich. Bi^i Oe 

UCultura dM Trufiesou Manicre d'obtcmr, pu daaplaataawtificid^dca 
TniA^ noiret et bUncfaes *1*>>* 1m BM,lei£ofquah tt let Jar^w. Fwii, 

BTO. 

The tiuffle, the uith<w Rnrd* at Mmerior to all other fun^ ai an 
■tculent i aceanHag to him, U ii a prodnctkn botli of an aiumal awl 
mntaUe nature ; not prop^ated Vg leed, but geoetated in a leanner pa- 
cuJMT to ibdf, under Iqrcn M earth, peculiaci)' nUiated, in the taaiie wv 
)weeRwn worn* are formed in the fleih of amm^ Hence the iiMnner of 
m^MgUing the truffle ii not tbenmeai thatof propantingtheinuBhrootD. 
Sinding the truflle moU eommonhr in groundi nhere there wm oak tieei, 
he iccommendt a foil compowd tniefly of rotten oak lea*e* and bark, into 
which be f«>po«ei to pbat tiM truffle inNo it« native habitation, and leare 
it to encreaie b; thow wrt of ofiett, which, be M^ it prodiicei when fill! 
gram. He propow* to otahlith truffle^roundi m the glade« of park end 
blaaiuro ground iceneiy, guarding them from wicb animalj ai the bog, (t^ 
bs. tqoiml, Ac which ManA for and deronr then ; and deMro;tD^ u far at 
poHOrie^ wonm, inailt, bcetlei, and other inMctt which lire uixm than. 

Fire tpedea are detcribed, all growing roott frequeatly in thin oak 
wood*; iomeliroM b mised wood) of dedduout tree^ but nem under 
erergtcau, e^jodall]' the pine and Gr tribe. Ai br ai our own ob- 
matiOB hat gonc^ the truffle is mott frequent in Eqgland in tcattered 
beecb-woodt ; £nt it it alto met with in abundance in open conunoni, wbere 
there are no Ugneout plant*, excepting tiine. Three uedcaare natirca tX 
Bribui^ and a* th^ ^row wholly und^ the lurface of tne ground, the/^ are 
liioovered b; watching where hogi dig for them, and bj tmall d^ trained 
on purpote to.aeent them. 
Mmrlk^ J. Py», procrie t oj, and Aktmder Marim, Fill, Apothecarf in 

I^tfit. Trait^ mr lei Ruebea a I'Air Libre^ Ac. Parii, 8vo> 

The French critict mj thii woric containt a grat maoj new ftctt, and 
tome ingeidow ipeculatUHM, deserving the attentiou of the cultivator. 
Bm^om, M. M^mwe nir I'Education de vert k Soi, ou Journal d'nne 

ifignaiierie. Parii, 8to. 
3/hmc, M. Bulletto dee Sdencet Agrioolet et Ecnaomiquea. nuit, avo. 

in monthly numben. No*. 1, 3, 3, and 4, for iaaaarj, February, Hardi, 

and April, ISS6. 

Iliii it one of themoat comprehennve work* of the kind ever undotaken 
In an; country. It cmbrscei publicationi on rural fubjectt, in all laaguaga ; 
K»ne original papen, andaccounta of the rittingi of the Agricultural, Lmnean, 
and other tocietiei of Pana. with the premiumi propoted by them. We 
hare estracted from it, and shall contiaue to do k), whatever we connder 
tuterettiog to our reeden. 
Jvtme SauU-HUtdn, Jf., M^minre lur les indigofires de Bengale, etdela 

Cfaine, ou lliitoire et D&criptian de quelque* V&Aaux pax connut, et 

dont let Peuilles donnent un trte-bel Indigo. Pans, avo. S plate*. 
Boitard, M. Trait^ de b Compoution et de I'Oracnient dea Jardng, avec K 

Ranches, representant des Plan tea de Jardina, dea Faluiques propret \ leur 

D&oration, etde* Machine* pour A jver les Eaus. Ouvragefaisantwite 

k rAlntanach du Bon Jardinio-. Paris, amall 4to. 97 plates. 3d edit. 

Tliia work will come under review in neat number, along with the Bon 
Jardinier. 

Oerhaht. 
Ooia^lf.^r, ConndUor of State :Gekroente Prei»»chrift u*er Guctef- 

Amodlnuig, Ac, or, Priw Eiaw on the Union of detached Tenitorial 

IVoper^, written fiv the Aoicultunl Society of Bavaria. Munich, Svo. 

"Hie inoDOveiuencea attendng the cultivatiau of tcaUercd portiopt of 
landare pointed out, such as thoae of the coqiagu of the cn^ aud oianure. 
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tbe toMoftuiM in going and ratunuog, Ac ThcTemedyfor thew eribu 
obvious, but 80 extremely difficult to put iu practice, that the author 
deipniii of ever leeiug it generally adt^ted in any coimtrr. 
Skitie, Parttv at Schartau : Handbuch fiir Engeheode Hauimiitter, Sce^ or 

Manual for Young HoiuekecfiCTi. Halle, Sto. 
Bordnmer : Deuttchlanda Baumzucht, Ac. or, the DeKX^on aod Culture 

of all the Forett l>ea gmwo in Germany. Muniter, sro. 
iyeil,X)r.i KritiKfaeBlaetterfUrPor(t.aiidJ^WMKnKliBft,&c. Critical 

Journal of Foreit Culture and Game. Berhn, S vol*, evo. 
yieinaiM, Frofator. Vaterlmnduche Waldberichte, Ac. lofoimation on 

the Culture of Foreit»,&c Altona, 8to. 
Bemhardi et FoKcr : Deuticheii Garten M^amn. Wdmar, vol. 1. pait it. 

Ito. Colourednlatei. 

Thit mapriHi- hai hitherto been filled with tranaletioas ; the ^naent 
put b cfai^y indd^ed to Mr. Lindley*! Collectanea Botanica, the ilorli- 
cultural TnuuactMHi*, and the Mexamn of tbe Caledonian Horticultural 
Sodety. The plates ore coloured figure* of plants from the works men- 
tkuecC and fmm tbe Botaokal RegiMer. 
Fotffl.- UeberdieAnfbrnrahniDgdes Getradei,&c. On the Preserratioa of 

Grain. Upnc, e*o. 3 plate*. 
Sprengel, Curt. n«feMor of Botany at Halle : Systema Vegetatnlium, vol. 

5, 8vo. 
MitUtr, D, E. Ueber den Afterraupenfra** in den FrtenkischeD Kiefenval~ 

dangen; or,Ravage8 committed by the Ceterpillani, of ^flereot Spede* 

of Tenthredo, iu the FHne Foreita of Franconia, &c. AwJiBflbnbourg, svo. 

T plate*. 

During I81S and lesi, sevavl thou«and«of acre* of ^nee were entirely 
destroyed by T. pini, jnnaetri, jaoiperi, and erythroeepbala. llie produc- 
tion of these insects is ftivoured by heat and droi^t; a female la^ 100 
^gsitt one time; the natural checks to thorpn^ress are, seme other maects, 
most birds, the mouse, tbe squirrel, the wild ho^, fox, ftci The power ot 
man to check them on 8 large scale is so very limited that the autnor does 
not propose to call it into action. 

KaMi^er, C. Bemetknngen auf ^ner Alpenreiw, ftc. Berne, svo. 
" ' 'is made i ' 



Ttii* work consists of obMrrations made duriiw excuniona in the Alps, 
some of which are interesting >* tfaev reject the ^riia dairies. These are 
constmcted in [riace* aboundmg with qwing-water, and banks ore formed 
in them, in which the vessels flMt that contmn the milk. In this utuatian 
the mitk remuns five days ; it is then creamed, and the curd pressed till it 
is completely dry. Next it is reduced to ponder, and mixed with a certain 
quanti^ of salt, and the powdered leaves of Trifolium melilotus caarulea. 
After tnis the mass is put iuto form, and bdug powerfully pressed, i* the 
celebrated Qnqr^ cheese. 
VtriMndhmwndesVereiosairBeKtdenu^de»Gartepb»ues,&c. or,Ti«ns- 

■ctioaa of tbe Prusnan Oardeniiig Sodety. Parts a and 4, 4to. 9 plates. 

AconuderaUepartofthesetiansacliona consists of papers on landscape 
mudexaag, to which most of the plates are illustrations. Tlieir author u 
Hr. L«nni!^ already ncdced (p. 3 is.) as having published his observations 
on the gardening of this country. We shall, in succeeding numbers, select 
what we conrider moct interesting. 

Italy. 

T^rMSakiaHci, Ferd. Dell' Ul^itt di «sM»kK aU' BUero a GommerciD 

dei Vini Toscani. Florence, Svo. 
Fonund, J>. Ant. Sagpo sopra I'UtiliU di ben conservare e pretemn 1* 

Foreste. Florence, avo. 

z * 
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Jtmait, Principl PratJd dJ Agricolnm e di BcoDomia Runtle. Milan, ISmo. 
Dt OuAnl De Volvic, Comlede, Councillor of State, and Prefect of the 

S^c SutJuique dea ProTincn de Sarone, d'Ondlle, d'Acqui, et de 

pcrde de la PrcrrcDce de Mondovi, formant rancien D^pMtanott de 

MonteDotte. Pun, S toU. 4Ui. platea. 

Thb bvA. 11 Mid, bj the Frendi cricici, to be a model ofita kind. The 
nrdetu oi Savoana and Port Maurice, we are informed, are lurrounded hj 
nigh wall), and the principal fruit-tree* are afKicota, peache*, and lemoni. 
Round Acqui and C^tb the gardeni are incloted by hedge*. Fvn tfaounnd 
onuwe* bave been nthered from one tree at Sevonna. Garden bulbt, 
cbie^ nardM, but alM ranunculi, anemonies, tuberoaea, end hyaciathi, 
and Mine garden aeed*, form mrtidei of exportation, to the extent of 9 or 
lO^XK) franc* peranDum. The chardoon attain* a large aze, frequently 
woghh^ from 18to 151b*., and itill rery d^cate and tender. In the 
canton* of Noli, the oliTe plantation* are the mott exten*iTe in the north of 
Italy. Three variede* are cultirated ; they are raited from iud[eri, uursed 
three ycv *^ planted out the fourth year. The (ixth year they produce 
•omethiit, and in the eighteenth th^ are in full bearing. Neiriythe 
tacne praireu, it ii obitfved, take* place with the apple-tree* in Nor- 
mandy, which are alio railed from ■ucxen; the parent tree* being there, 
ai they are alto in many part* of Germany, ungrafted appl»4eedling*. No 
tree i* more liable to be injured by the wmd than the oliTe, for which rea- 
ion it it generally planted in sheltered placet; and, indeed, it will not thiiTe 
on elerated litet, or far from the sea. Tbe walnut it not much cultiTated; 
but, next to tbe orange and tbe olirc, it the carob, Ceratonia tiliqua, 
which is nten to horsea, mule*, oxen, tbeep, luid swine. Sweet cbeanul* 
are abundant, and form a prindpal tource of noutiihment for the moun- 
tain population. They eat them either with milk or water, freth in Autumn, 
or uln-dried in Winter and Spring. The author My*, there are between 
ffo and 60 Tarieties of thi* fruit. The mulbern ti exteniively cultiiated 
for tbe lilk-worm. The vine ii but partiall]' cumrated, and the wine pro- 
duced it not good, because it it made from oififcreDt sort* of grapei, which, 
of coune, cannot be all equally ripe at the fame time. Tlie arable land it 
not estenuTe, and not very well culdrated. Maiie yieldt eighty for one; 
artificial petturei are unknown. The reed it cultlntted to be used at 
lath* for vaulted ceilings, at fences, hurdles for djyiog figi and other Ihiita, 
and for rearing lilk-wormt. 

Spain. 



In en article in thi* mca\ on tbe common tunSower, Heliantbui annuut, 
we are informed that in Portugal the young lide ihooti are eaten teatoned 
with oil and lalt; breed it made of the leedt, and alto a tort of groats that 
a UB 'fill and ediUe oil may be expressed fi«m them, and that they are good 
for fiiltening poultry, tlie learet of the plant form an excellent for^^ 
e^>eciBlly for cows and sheep. The stems will do for prop* for twining or 
dunbing planti ; afterward* they make good fuel, and their athet am>rd 
potatfa. In tome porti of America tbey roatt the teedi^ and uie them ■* 



n nb titnlo, Syit«ma Oiti* Vege- 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCK 



Art. L — Fonign Notieet. 



QEBMI NATION of Seedi. The pretence of oxygen gu being tbc 
. principal requirite for^rminetion, and chlorine the mo«t powerful agent 
tot dereloping tbii gas, it bat been found that healthy seeda Bleeped in the 
chloric fluid are Kxelovted in their germinatioD, and that others that ap- 
peared to We loft th«r &culty of gerininatioa have recoTered it b; the 
Honepioceu. {Hvmbeidt.) 

Formg Oieme* in tke SjittnOt Centan. At Poiton, in Fruice, the 
ripening of chcrric* waa accelerated by ia^ag Ytat lime-stonei on the 
gTauDd under the trees, or by waterins the ground with hot water. D^ 
theae meam ripe fniit waa obtained on tfae fint of May, and sent to Pans 
t^ poit. In the following century peas were sown in boxes kept in the 
gardener's raom in the night-dme, and in cold weather, and cet out in 
Bunahine. Tliey came to maturity about tfae same time as the cherries; 
and, in a letter dated the loth of May, 1T9G, Madam Maintenon speaks 

-'' peas as a lari^ which had been the prindpal talk at court for four 

've dayi. lE^ui, S[i:^ m Olh). it Svrret, etSt. latH.) , 

mg. M. LouisNoisette haa published die desciiption of IST mode* 
Moat of them are the inventioa of the late Profenor Thouin, 
aol described by him in the Aaoale* du Mua^ Pranfais^ as well as ex- 
emplified in the Jardin de* Plantea. 



Beei. Where the buck-wheat, or, more properly, beecfa-wheat. Poly- 
gonum &gcK>ymni, u extenairely cuItiTated, there bees collect beautifttl 
wax and bad honey ] where tfae saintfoin abounds, there the honey is de- 
lidous, but the wax it xery difGcult to bleach. {dmi.dePApu!. Frmtc. 
tBl.) 

Bmphifmtnt if Bom* at Mmmrt. The Cheraliec Masclet has addressed 
aletter to M. Miuthieu deDombasle on this aubject, atatii^ how much he 
WW struck widi the adnutagcs of manuring with bones, in a tour he lately 
■Bade in Scotland. He found them eoually eSbctiTe on sandy and clayey 
•oOt, and that thdrbeodt waa fdtibrtliiTty yean. On humid and calcareous 
wnI* tW are of little use; but on graas-landa they are very benefidaL 
{Amid & VAgne. Fnaic. No). 18950 

/ulamoe i^ Seit on VtgtUAim. The inhat 
gueobc have such a dreadof the corroiiTe action of salt on wGeat in a dn 
season, that always when they sow that grain, they sow along with it Sal- 
sola satira; so that if the former it destroyed by the drought, the latter, 
which reouires a saline soil, prospers^ and forms the main crop. In good 
seasons the wheat probers, and suKrcates the saltola. When the latter 
fdant is the mun crop, it it burnt for loda. ( rsort.) 

Box-tre«tu Mtmire. OltvierdeSerTesrecommendithebrancbetandlama 
of this thrub, as by &r the best manure for the grape, not only because it 
it very common in the toadi of France, hut becaote there it no plant that, 
t? its decomposition, afibrdt tuch a great quantity of T«gatable mould. 

J Cttmd-digffiig Madine, to be moTed either by manual labour or ma- 
cbineiy, hat recently been coattnicted at [Vis, In soil wherv b is uiduier- 
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Foreign Notices. — Germat^. 



Satnr^aa^oK afPianU. A Gennui author, J. Ch. Lewehi, hu lately 
puUiihed a book, in vbich are lome lueful r^iuii on thit lub^ject. Hta 
work ia divided into ibree parts, lit. ObaerratiDiu on the climate and 
•ml of QBrmaoy.aiut thoteof other counlHei: Sd. Prindplei oF guidance 
in cbooi>a|( pluiti for accliroiting : and, 3d. Procowt for that putpoie. 

In cfaoonog plant* to aecUnuiie, it it necettaij to attend &nt to tbor 
organiiatioD ; annaal plant* vhich terminate their dereli^nnent in a part 
oftbe Tear, are eamr aecKmated than perennial*. PUnti which abonnd 
in f^iMre a «pong;^ poroiu wood, and much pith, *ucc«ed with difBcuhy. 
In applying these pnnciples, the author lay* it down ta a rule, that inatead 
of endeavouring to give to fordgn plants their ancicDt climale, we ou(^t 
to appl/ ourselves to make them ^grA it He recominendi to bcnn by 
hardening the leed, and for that purpose to put it in the ground bifbre 
Winter; to ■horten the period of regetation by increaut^ the temperature; 
to dimini^ tbe nourishment, but increase it* irritation, by employing 
stimulating aaline manures, camphor, tec. ; to rtop the Krowtfa in Autumn, 
by lurrouadii^ the plant with coM ; to hinder it froo) shooting too freely 
b Spring, by kee[Hng it dry, so ai to dimioiih the (juantity of moisture 
absorbed by tbe roots, &c. 

Meant ^ rtnJeTma Fonak^ more fiotinihiitg. The Pomolooical So- 
daty at Quben in Lusatia, having been consulted on this sub)ect, re- 
commended the adoptipD of tbe following measurea. 1. Instruct youth 
in the cultivation of fhiit-trees: 3. Instruct also minirtera and school- 
moaters : 3. Oblioe miui*ter» and tchoolmasten to acqnire infonnatton on 
the subject : 4. Render ministera and schoolmaaters reiponsible for pobKc 
ordinances relative to the culture of fhiit-tree* : 5. EsUbliah branch Po- 
mologica] Societies : 6. Eitabliah anuraery andanorcbardtbr tbeprindpal 
society: T. Plant fi^it trees in the public placet of villana, and along the 
high roada ; s. Let everj- perish (commune) be reqionnUe for fiuititreea 
planted in public places : 9. Appmnt public watchmen for (ruiC-treet ; 
10. Increase the penalties (at injuring ftuit-treea: ll. Prohibit the de- 
struction of amall Urd*, which are nece*sa>7 for the destruction of cater- 
pillar* i but tbe *paiTOW u to be excet>ted, because it attacks both tarda 
and fmit*, and only eats cater|»l]an when it cannot pet anv thing else : 
1>. Establish puUic ofGcers to superintend the execution or pomological 
laws, and judge petty offenders : 1 S. Name an inapector^genend for pomo- 
lopcal plantations for each province. Sud> ia tbe ardour for encoon^r^ 
the growth of fruit-trees on the hooka of the Rhine. 

New VaiietieM ^FnaU. In the Memoirs oftbe Pomotopc^ Sodetr of 
Altenbourg, (vol. i.J is a paper bv that indefttigable fhiit-cultivBtor, M. Hem- 
pel, on the experiments which ou^t lo be made for eateUishing the in- 
fluence that climate and soil have m the creation of ^new kinda of Iruils. 
Hm proceiaes recommended by Mr. Hempel conrat in sowing the seed* 
of one tort in pots, and raising and growing them in hot-beds of dif- 
lerent temperatures till tbey have ripened their fruit. 

Pea Htukt. In a German publication it is stated, that theM^ wben green, 
if boiled in water, with a litUe s^e, or a few hops added, and ,the whole 



merward* Mrmented, will produce a liquor not mfoior to beer. 

TbrniOty QroMt. The culture of this dirty grass has been tried in B^ 
tari^ and was found ao superior to the old glasses, that horses. 
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flowei^«UaDe, wlikh were three or four feet loi^; and low^ivoolled ibecp 
got fot on it in moist tands, where they would otherwise have taken the 
rot. — i^gf- Jouni, of Bavaria ; 1 5th oear.) 

Tatariaa Budt-Wheat. Thia speciet, Polygonum Tataiicuiii, b said 
to be of much more luxuriaDt growth than the common tort, fagopynua i 
it ii, Cfaerefore, ttrongl/ recommended a* preferable to it, eipeduly where 
the plant i» growD to be ploughed in bs manure. 

Aioaataga i^_ pruning Fruii-treei m Summer. The remoTsl of ahoot* 
and leavei at tba Keaon, according to M. Hempel, removes alio a number 
ofcatopiltars and eggs of insects, consequently the birdi devour a greater 
portion of what remains. — {Ann. Pamolag. iC AlteiA. 1BZ1.) Wfe may 
add, that wounds heal more quickly in the summer leaton, aiul that the 
cheriT is apt to exude pim when pruned at any otber period of the 
year. Sommer pruning, liowever, in many cases, is attended with incon* 



SWITZERLAND. 
Paragrtlet ; nunderand H<dl Fratecton mStnoy. Bv order of the Sar- 



'let ; ITimderaM Il(^ froteclori m savoy. Bv order ol the Sar- 
remment, the Royal Society of Agriculture of Turin appointed 
-"- "■ enquire into every thinjr which had been v— ••-" "- 



1 the subject of these machines. The following is the result of 
some trials in Savoy. 146T paragr£les were placed in tne neighbourhood 
of Chambery, on a chain of mountmns, from their base to their summits. 
On the flth of August lass, a violent storm took place, which extended 
beyond the cUstrict planted with paragrties, but which was unattended by 
had witUn that lUatricti but without it, both hail and thunder were 
abundant. On the llth of November following, in which hail fell both 
whhhi and without the district protected, a proprietor who had only 
four parities, each twenty-two feet high, saved his lands from a violent 
storm, which fell on those of his neighbours. 

ITALY. 
Pmeer q^ Vtgetabie Uft. A bnuu^ of the Cotyledon cocdnes was |w» 
sented by Professor Gazxari to the Accadcmi di Geofiles, in Jan. 1834. 
Although it had been separated from Che mother branch mora than nxtecn 
months, during which time it had been wrapped up in paper, and set ande 
by accident in a dark dry place, yet it was m fiiU vegetation, afibrdins ■ 
strong iUustratioD of the vital power of some plants. — (Sevue Encychp. 
83. p. 75.) 

HOLLAND AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

CaltTfiBert. He injury done by these insects on the continent is 
mudi gFeaXer than we have any idea of in Britain ; probably from thdr 
i^d mcrease during dry weather, the periods of which are of longer 
continuance than in this country. In the agricultural journal of the 
Netherlands, accounts are given of their denu£ng whole forests, and of 
the poplar tree, as being peculiarly liable to thdr attacks. Tiicv have 
scarcely any rem^, excepting in encouraging the production or small 
bbds ; in gardens, the ^ra^ and leaves are freaueDtly cut off, for which 
puipo*^ in the case of high trees, they employ tha averruncator,.— 
{Eneyc. ef Oard,fy.\ai,\ under theQameof Uie ecbtnillier. 

Smgle^hwertd While Cameliia. At the meeting on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary 1B8S, of the Society of Flora, at Brussels, the medal of honour wu 
given to M. Vandermaelin, for prescoting this plant, which was considered 
remarkable fbr its rarity, vigour, brilliancy, andbeautj'. 

Acceltratii^ CuBnary VegetMei. The mbatutanti m die ndghbonrhood 
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of LouTtin, nen to the humfalM cotta^, are remufadile for the culture 
of their nrtlant. Man; of them kw in Winter in pot* and bozet, and 
p f t«er Te in tbdr dnmben, peas, beani, kidnej^-beani, potatoes, && ; and 
when the weather it (offidentljr mild in Spring, tbej' ttwHpUnt them in 
the open garden, carafully coTering them everr evening widi nraw, or 
haulm of any kind, to protect them from acciaeDtB] froctt. The come- 
quence a, cropi in msturitj nearly a month before thote town in the 
open ground in the luual manner. — {BtiU. Utm., Jim. 1896.) 

JEMploytnent of JDMnolici m Agrieullure. Brtuielt, Antwerp, and a 
number of lurrountUng dtiei, initead of coofiniog their lunatict in hoi- 
pitalt, penuon them out among the fuinen, where all of them improre 
in health, tome of them make tolerable woriunen, and a few recover eo- 
tirelf. — (jeuT. itAgr. de* Payt~Siu,Jtm, 17, 1836.) 

Seurr^thHeeg. Thii it a new AutiuuD pear, raited by M. Van Mont 
from teed town aoout thirteen yean ago i it it named after the editor of a 
pobUc journal (Momu. dei So. et Arti^ ripent in Autumn, and ii laid 
to be a very tuperior fruit. The tree it more lofty, and of a handicxner 
f^tm, tbaD any other TBtiety. — (Btdt. Utdv^ MarA 1BS6.^ 



in circumference. -It it of great age, Tery oujeMic, and in full vigour, 
without a decayed branch. — I^Feldbor^i Deimark.) 

Borne* at Mamrt. The Royal Society of Sciencei of Copenhuen. 
have odb«d a ptiie of 'lOo crowni for the beM cMay on tfau nibject, 
widch may be written in Latin, French, German, EogUth, Swediih, or 
Danidi. 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 
y^3fMcw, over which Prince Galitanpreiidai^ 
r Alexander pre a conodenble grant of 




M'proceediagt hat faeea to muiA in demand, 
MUry to reprint the volume* for the fint two yeart. 

HthicMmre m ramttekatia. M. FWher, of GoriokB, had tent a par- 
ticular variety of potatoe to the commiiiary of the village of Milkowc^ 
whidi produced an extraordinan' crop; and leveral Tarietiei (rf'cabbi^ 
and tundpi, never teen there before, have been alio cultivated with com- 
pete Hcceu. Some of the inhabitants ere not alttsether reconciled to 
the nte of thete noveltiet a* articlet of diet ; while ouiert have disagreed 
at to the parti of the plantt to be used. It it toniewhat wngular that the 
foliage of the potatoe should have been generally preferred, and that the 
red cabbage ibonld have scarcely been reckoned edUjle. — (Si. PeUrti. 
Zal*ekf^.,JiiL IB3S.) 

Warune. Land is to cheap in the uei^bouriiood of thit dty, that it 
may be purchased for about lOi, per Engliih acre, llie market it voy 
imperfectly supplied with even the commonest vc^tables, and there it no 
nurteryman. There it, however, a very large botanic nnlen nearly com- 
pleted, of which we hope toon to be able to give a plan and detcnption. 
\J. h., Joa. 13.) 

NORTH AMERICA, 

OmfT^ued B<^. Bramah'i hydraulic pre« will reduce SOOlbi. of hay 
to If cubic feet. In thit ttate it will Ktun iu qualitiei for an unknown 
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koglh of ^ime, dthcr on land or at *tt. A oonndMoble trade in con- 
praued hnj it cwried on between NorUumbi in America, and India. 

Bitract of a LetUrfrem Mr. WWiam Ball, late of Ewell, Surrty, amd nov 
^ WatAre, Edwardt County, llSnoii. Coininunicsted by WiUiwn 
Sterenion, Etq.: — 

" f iball devote the remiinder of thii letter to siring you tome BCMninti 
of my pncUce oT^udeniiu in thii country, m welT u my rhort experimce 
of it under thii clunate will allow me. TheaccompanyingplBnof mjgordai, 
(jb. 59. p^ S3 10 though nide,i(aeciirBtei and the position of eroy tre« 
and crop dHtinctl;r marfced, and it may »erve to dve you a tolerably correct 
idea of the place it«elf, alwayt bearing in mind, that the upper end wbei« 
the boiue ttaodt(a) it derated thirty feet above the lower, towardi vhich 
it ilopcf with a gradual detcent. The worm-fence, (fig. BB. page 348.1 
with It* nmltiplidtj of raoed angle*, ^ves it a roua^ appearance, and 
could 1 have iDtroduced Ue ttompt, which had aU trees itanding on 
them when we came, and are from one to three feet in diameter, jou 
would have thought It still more so. These stumps are (till very nume- 
rous, particularly at the upper end; the vineyard alone (ij) coDtnns forty- 
two of them. Though a great impediment to cultivatioo, they are not 
perce^ble when the crops get up, nnd the fence itself, if dothed with vinoa 
or fhut-trees, might not only support great quantities of fruit, but be reo- 
dered very omaiuental. The part intended for the kitchen-garden, rou wiU 
■ee, consistB of three borders, one of eleven feet wide, and dght chains lonif, 
on each side the centre path, and a wide one at the bottom, two rod* broad 
and six diain* long. Thisfbrniit jireferredto asquareof thetame conteoti, 
asbdngmoreconveiiientffircuUnrationby theploui^; asaffiKdii^tbecoa- 
Tcnioce of a shady or sunny border, (an olject of importance in this cU- 
mate,^ and also for the introduction ^four fine* of eqMlien, by whidi you 
perceiTe the borders aro bounded j a double row of atrawbeines is planted 
along the lower lines, ^icb, perhaps, you might have been puzzled to make 
out without thi* exjdanation The nx squares contain half an acre each, 
tstcept the two upper one*, which aie encroached upon by two rows or 
vine*, and will most probably be wholly occu|ued by them as spou as 1 dis- 
aover what kind otgnpe best suit* thu toil and climate : but Ihit I mutt find 
out by my own experience for tettlera in a new country can have no benefit 
from thatofthdrpredecetiort. Tltetebalf-ecreiqiiares were prc>)ected with 
a view to experimentt on the cnltiTBtioii of flax, hvaip, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, and varioui other prodnctiont to which this tml and dimate are 
adapted, and nrticularly to the ndring of seed-corn and grattet. To none of 
tbeaeartidet nave I hitherto applied tnem, except to the raiting a supply of 
seed-oats of. which I had last year an acre from about a tea-cupful of seed, 
which I received from Mr. Taunton, and which were labelled " Georgian," 
but pCTfectly resembling a good sample of potatoe oats. I am glad to taj 
that hithoto they have nut degenerated. Had the Spring barley come in 
time for tovring last year, I should most likely have had a square occujued 
with it oext year; however, it comet up well, and I must w«t a year loiter 
bejbre 1 ^ oiougfa to tow a square. 

'Mv vine* thrive wdl; they are phmted in rows teven feet apart and five 
and Half between each plant, and truueduprisfat to stakes seven feet hi^ 
lliis 1 undentood to be tne genwal method m uie rioe countries; of course 
the noes must be pruned voy low, and the fruit grow near the ground. ] 
feel almost convinced thu is not the best way here, several <» my vine* 
having made shoots twenty feet long last year. I conrider it preferable to 
plant them twelve or fifteen feet tpait, and to train them as espaliers, 
leqnng alwi^s two bearitig brenche* on each ride of the former yearns 
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mnrthin regnlar )ucc«MkM, and prunipc thenuthe Mem after tb^ have 
borne one crop; thi« pUn I ■hall partiajly adopt tfaii year, but wait the 
event before I step out or what ii uid to be the general mode. I hare now 
three kindi of grapea in my Tinejani : the Cape, which 1 procured from 
Vevaj (of the wine fitim which, and the produce^ from 150 to 900 ralloiu 
|>er acre, I ipoke in a fbnner letter); and the Madeira and theUtbon, which I 
procured from HannoDy. To tboe I thall ihortly add the black Hamburgh, 
the tweetwMer, the uraMadfaic, nid the Iwbdla, a nBti*« American' grajte, 
highly ipoken of, all which are now growing in Mr. Pell'* nunerY, of which 
I now haM the managenient. Mr. Pell and his family harin^ idt thii for 
New YoA, I have engMed to mpeiiniNid hit nunery (which had been 
catabliihed at c<HiBder2>le trouble and expence) for fire yean, in conttder- 
adon of receiviif half the proceedi, after daductfau labour and eipence*. 
I am abo to receive half the produce of his Tinq^ani. 

" I expected to have made lome wina thia year, there beii^ ererjr ap- 
pearance of a gnat crop, but a white frcwt, which baDpenedafewni^tjago, 
nucutofftwo-thirdi of the bloom here, and conaaerably injured my own, 
but not nearly in to great a degree, owing to the drcumstanec of my vine- 
yard bang planted in a more eterated situetioD. 

*'^^neg and peache* should alwayi in thit country be Ranted in hi^ 
ground; I had plenty of peacbca from the orchaid at thebouK lartvear, 
white horn the rowa oftreeabdow, the fint of which ii only three cnidM 
from it, and the detcent not more than ten feet, I had not a on^e peach, 
awithia year I have but few upon the fburlower trees, but plenty upon Ibe 
vippa double row ; the want of the knowledge of this fact hat occasioned 
great diiappaintment to man; penoni who have planted their peach 
orcharda in low, level situations; till this year they have bardly any fruit, 
anil even now, although their trees blossomed well, and the fruit wai well 
set, it has been very much cut up by the frost which 1 mentioned. It was' 
thopght, when 1 arrived in ISSI, that the climate of this conntrv was un- 
favourable to peaches; that year they bad totally failed through thia State ; 
the next year there was abundance in the elevated situatioiM; in 1893 the 
blosaora was all destroyed in embryo, by a severe frost in the beginning of ' 
January, which, coming on immediately after rain, ^laied all the twigs with 
ice. 162* was a peacn year, and eo, m all probability, will thb be. You ~ 
will see by the plan, that 1 intend to supplv the places of all the peach- 
trees below the house with other fruit. All the peach-trees hitherto planted 
in thia part bdng raised from stone*, there is, of course, a great varietv in 
the fnut. Some of mine last year were very delicious, and none of them 
had. There is a small collection of the most esteemed varieties throtigti 
the Union, in the nursery, which I shall this year increase if I find any 
super-ex cdlent. I bud upon plum-stocks, which I expect will render the 
trees more lasting ; fourteen or fifteen years being said to be the utmost 
period of their pofection in tbiscountiy. Their r^dity of growth fs, in- 
deed, very great. In order to give you some idea of it, I have measured one 
of nune, not the largest, but the most rc^lar and beautitul tree I ever be- 
held. It was planted in March ISSS, and was then one year old, and 
headed down to within eighteen inches of the ground. When pruned in 
the Spring following, I left til shoots at r^^ilar distances to form the head, 
and it now spreads over a cirdeof uiteen feet diameter,bEeventeea feet hig^, 
and measures eighteen inches round the stem. It bore many dozens of 
peaches last year, and baa now as many hundreds upon it, about the size of 
a tick bean. Of nectarines, almonds, apricots, plums, and cherries, we 
have badnoexperieacei we have them in thenurGery,wherethey grow well, 
but are not old enough to bear ; but I have fnut set on the mayduke 
chary, and on the almond. Two of the latter are planted at the extremis 
ties of my flowerJwrders; they are but one year's snoot from the bud, in- 
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ttntdin » plum-Mock doK to the ground, an eight fiset high, and ow of 
them hasHi almoDd Mt upota it. 

Wild pluaware rtiy altandant whh lu, and tome of than very ntxl^ 
diflemt fW>in an; I ever before tatted, the pulp of them leaving the akui m 
freeiv 11 a ooot^erry, to which they alH> bear lonie rcMoiblance in taite. 
We nave fllbert*, Barcelona nuts, aod walouta, in the nun^, but not in 
bearing. Of all the nutt, seedi, &c. which cuue from Eogland with the 
trunk, Dut .one liat Tegetated. Should you tend any more, pock them 
in twir. wliich I understand to be the beit preterTatne. ^o. See 
Mr. Dndle^t direetionB, p. 935.1 Of peart we have ipedoient of the 
bett Tarietieti but not being abfe to procure pear mat, we have been 
obliged ton^ and bud them upon BppiB.ato<^. TM7 h»e ibnt nen 
Tigoroustj me fint year, but whether they wili continue U 



i DOW to the ^le ; the fruit, after all, of the grestett 
he orchards hitherto planted, to which common at- 
tention hat been paid, tfaiive remarkably wdl. The fiis^ which wat 



planted in theSpringof I8IS, hai now treei in it large enough to bL_ 

niffident to make a barrel of cyder each; but, with the ezc«>tion of about 
fire Bcrei of Mr. Pell'a ordiard, and lome treet of mine, are the only opplea 
yet planted from aeed. We have a good selection 'of the best kiodt in the 
minery, particularly three of the bett tortt of the celebrated Newark cyder 
uiplei, of which, and tome othert, I mean to train about aoo trees, to plant 
Hre acres adjoining the touth tide of my cardea fence. Thit dtuadon it ex- 
ceedjf^y well adwted for an orchard, and if properly attended to, theie it 
no doubt there wiU beonethere^ to which veiy raw.ifany, willbeiupenor. , 
You will b; thit time, perhaps, think I have taid quite enough uiioa the 
lubject of Iruit treet ; Iihal! now onit it, and, after gSving you a itiort ac- 
count of our method of budding and grafting her^ proceed to that of vm- 
tables. In tnidding we differ from the manner which uted to be practised in 
the *■ old country, in not extracting any part of the wood &om the bud, 
'' It inserting it in the stock in the tame ttate in which it wai cut &om the 



ihoot. In oraftinff we get rtd of the ditagreeable operation of claying, by 
putting on the graft close to the root of the itodt, and earthing itupafter. 
;niia mode we find to succesiful, that not one bud or graft in tweoty.4ve ftilt. 



When I came here I heard of no one who understood budding. I tau^t 
Mr. Pell, twt the method of inserting the bud without taking out the wood 
was his own discovery ; not h^ng aUe to asngn any satisfactory reaion for 
so doing, he omitted it, and the result proving successfiil we have lince 
continued the practice. 

But now to the tnbiect of ve^tablet. You will see some pnt down in 
the plan of which you know nothing but the name, end one, the ochra, 
of which before ^ou perhapa have not even heard. We cultivate this plant 
chiefly as a tubstitute for coffee, to which it is little inferior ; it it alto uted 
in its unripe ttate in soups, like green peas. The seed is about the liie of 
a small pea, and grows in a tinguuir kind of pod, to which I know nothing 
similar. The flower bears a resembUnce to the cotton and the althea, and 
is very ornamental. It is a large spreatUng plant, very productive and 
should stand, at least, four feet apart. 

The lima, or butter-bean, is a very fine vegetable; it p^wslike ascar- 
Iet«unner,-aod requires poles; it is used like the brood bean in England, 
which it resembles in Bfaape, u not to large, quite white, and is veaj 
good in its dry atate, at well «s itt green. I priie this bean much, and it 
makes ample amends for the want of the Windsor beao, which does not suit 
this climate. I have tried it more than ooce, but never could get more thau 
the seed again ; wheteai the Lima is exceedmgly productive. The sweet 
potatoe is another plant which requires a warmer climate than yours to 
being it to periection. lUt is a species of convolvulus and resemNet what 
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IN naed to call Beth TiMt It ii here vcr; prd<hietire, uidproAiM* Uise 
root*, but not m Ug m in more louthem clunBtci, where it u nid to grow 
•o tareo u a mui'i thigh, and w long tbit the Negroea loinetiuie* at upon 
one end while the otMr it roMting ; but tbii 1 l>v no meani Touch for, bat 
can tettify that it ii > mom excell«)t vegetable. I cultivate no other plant 
for the table nidi which you are unacquainted, unlcM it be roBtdng-ean of 
•aearlTvariatT of Indian com, which oomet in after green pea*, to which it 
b aloMMt etgual, and i* prcftarad in much let* time for the table. 

Alfiaiwu* thrive* very well, and ii eEceedin^7 producdre here; it comci 
in ^MNil the middle of April, and, except care hai been taken to protect 
the cabbie and kale (nun froit, is our earlieit vegetable, and, were it oulj 
upon that account, would be very deurable. Sea-kale would, J tfaink, 
ilo wdl here, hut, my teed fiuliag, 1 have had no of^MMtunitj' of tiyii^ it. 
OtciMi pea* do vei; well here ; tbe earliett kind* are fit to gather by tbe 
iccond week in May, and tbe late torts will »tand till the end of June. 
Potatoe* grow alio VC17 good here; but in general I do nut think tliem n 
productiTe or to mealj a* in Bngland, although I hare bad them here quite 
a« good (the red potatoe in partKuIar) a* I ever tatted. Cabbage and ude 
thnvewetl, hut, ifrequired early, mutt be protected durii^ Winter. Thi* 
b not difficult; tbe method I punue it to place block* at convenient di^ 
tancct, large enough to keq> tneraibUid on them above the head* of tbe 
planu ; diece null I cover with the raUi of the Uma bean*, with tbe baolm 
upon them, and lay other raib acrou them to keep it from bciiw diipbced 
bv the wind; and thi* it all that i* requiiite to motect them throu^ the 
Winter. In this manoer brocoli, and pohap* cauufiower, might, I thmh,be 
protected, but I have not bad tbe opportunity of trying the ei|ieriment. 
Mdons and cucumber* are railed with tittle trouble^ and gror very large 
and floe flavoured. I have had muik melon* weigh 9 Alb*., and wter aslb*. ; 
they areveiy deUckni*. but thepeacbei, I tbiiA, bear die bell, lor we ate 
hut few mdoDi lait year while tbe peadie* lasted 

I have now, you will perfaap* think, given you rather a proring account 
of ^rdeiung opetuioni, but muit crave your patience a little longer, to 
tdl von that I cultivate oniont, lettuce, pannipi, carrot*, beets, rwli*hea,&c. 
t^ drilling, end find this a much better way than braad-catting ; thev are 
inuch easier thinned out and kept clean, and, a* tlie ground can be afmoit 
all moved with the boe, they grow finer. I tow paranipi, and carrot*, and 
beet4,eighteeninchesBpaTt,and thereat twelve. Between my peai, I tow cu> 
cumber* and melons, which spread over the ground when the peat are oC 
Judging from your own expoience of the time and labour required to keep 
even a small garden in tolerable order in thec^ tmaUry, you will n^urally 
wonder how lean find time to manage mine. Tolbrm a true estimate of tbe 
matter you must take the following drcumstancet into conaderatioo. In the 
firtt place, you will remember that the plough b chiefly employed, and diat 
when the spade b tued, it b attended with comparatively little labour, tbe 
•oil being bke a bed of dry mud, and when once cleared and cultivared 
might be dug with a wooden shovel. In the next, here a no couch, or an; 
other perennial root weed. It b true here are plenty of annual one*, and 
tome of enormous growth, which, if left to arrive at maturi^, would raadi 
fourteen orfifteenfeet high, and also ofannualgrat«s; hut all these, if token 
in time, are toon etadicated, the toil and climate being to favourable for the 
ute of tbe hoe, that by tbe moderate emptoym^it of it, one peiton can 
keep a large mece of ground quite clean, if he take advantw^ of fine wea- 
ther during tlie mon^s of Mav, June, and July ; — and noSing sbooti im 
much after. Thmlly, veiy little labour u employed on patbt and borda^ 
and we have DO diort grai* or pIeasur»groundB. 
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Tbc Hirrounding fence » 
fbrnwd without po«u or 
naili, {Jig, 6%,) by tabling 
rough timber, cut into regular 
lengths, one piece oter ao- 
otheriu a zigzag direction, 
Nich aa we see lometimei 
iIoDe in tibiber-yards, with 

planki or deals. The ground is planted and cropped aa fbllow*. 
a Dwell] ng^Jioiise, at the soutn end of which is tile ajriaiy. 

b. Peach orchard. 

c. Flowers, iududins two aliiKMMl-treei. 

d. Vineyard. 

e. Standard qiple-treei. 
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f, Av«meofp««chei«KlpeanaltenMtdjcia<weml^aiid peadetBd 
i|ineott alumatcly on the other. 

g, Avemiaof pMnaitd dieRici onoM ade, aodpcwiaDil |dnjiMoii tlw 

j, fUlow. 

i. Bonier dnen feet wide, planted with Mpalierapple-tKCi, and crapped 
wbh poCatoe^ paraiipa, canoti, onioiu, lettuce, Prench-beaiu, aw) ptm, to 
ba nircmiVid hj mrlmir ; the walk ii nz feet wide. 

i. Bait fcnce, with a thorn hedge innde. 

a^ Mdon* and cucumben. 

N, &u4 V iniifT. tamnioBif caHod roaifii^ fw. 

«, Cabh^e, wiothar plaiWardwbraaBcakuid. 

p, Potatoe*. 



a, a kind of kidoej-bean, or probabl; a ip«ciea of ddidios. 
t, EarW potatoes 

i^ Odn (Hib^cut eaculentui V 

m, GoOMberria and curranti. ' 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

CultMrt 1^ Tea m BnaiL Botanic nrdeni are eatabliihed throughout 
the oouotry by gonmiDent, wlio bare lorected the attention of culdmton 
to Camdlia bobes and nridii, of which one proprietor ahcadj hai a plant- 
ation of 4O0O plant*. lAiiai. Joum. for Nov. I8S5.} 

AirmemdtQ. In a report of the Horticultural Societj- of Jamaica, U a 
description of thi» jJant by Dr. Bancroft, who leemi to think ila root may 

become nearly as important to Europe as the potatoe. It ii about 4o 

■1 known in Europe that tnii vegetable 



. = - in general uae in the 

piorince of SanuF^deBc^^ta, and the adjoinii^proTincea of Brazil, The 
pUnt waa deaeribed in Snw'i Anoali of Botanj, «octte yean ago, (See 
fiiMiye. ^ On-d. § «OM.)«Ddin 1 BSlplonti were aent to Jamada, and in the 
fbllowiogyear to the Horticultural Slocie^ of London, Kew.&c Dr. Ban- 
croft, in ewniining ita botaiucal cfaaractov, found it nearly allied to animn 
andUgoideumi bat to £fib«>t ai to be con«dered a new genui, which he 
propoaea diould be called Arracacia, as bang the neareat approach to Che 
name by which it hai been known in ita natiTe country. The planti tent to 
the Horticultural Sodety nnfortunatdy died. 

VtgjttMe Qiue. Hie CoQd>reCam giunca which grows in New Barcelona 
produce* a kind of gine called guayea. It re*emble« the beat glue extracted 
from the annnal kiiudoin, and i« naed by the carpeatera of Angottuta iax 
dl the porpoM* to which clue ia af^ed In Europe, It ia fbtmd perfectly 
prepared between llie bafk and the albamum. and an ailonishing abunit- 
ance of it iaauei from the twining branriiea of the plant at aoonaa they are 
cut It probatdy reaemblea, b iti diemical propertiea, bird4ime. which nay 
be called the due of the berrieactf the mitletoe aod the inner Imi^ nf dv 
hotly. {flioiS^i ZViKiri,.) "oaimoiioe 

ASA. 
JfpU* marked t^tA He impreukm ef a leqfi are aold in the baaan of 
Paraa. To prDdnee thia impMacion, a leaf of Kune flower or ahrub ia 
^Wd or faataned widi a diread on fcrenil parU of Ae Kuit, while yet 
pwringi the api^e gradually ripena, and aU that the aun mchci becomea 
redf tie partt co»erodby the letves raDMinii« of a pale given or jiHow 
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Art. II. Domeitic Notice*. 
ENGLAND. 

la^rottement ia Panmg. A tmmphlet bas recently been published by 
Colonel Macirone, endtled, " HinU to Pariors," which well deflcrrei the 
BUentioD of Every one who hat any thins to do with rural architeaure, or 
the public wsyB ia towut. Colonel M.'a tmprovemeDt connsts in em- 
ployiug presiurein the three {Jifierent stages of paving: " tlrtt, to harden 
the ground previoiwly to laying the stones; secondly, to fix and deuren 
them when laid ; and, thirdly, to equalize iind porfecl a pavement after [thus 
been some time in use, by applying the prewure only on the protuberant 
parts." The machine proposed to be employed is sunilar to a pile-driver, 
fixed to a faoriiontal frame with wheels, so that it may be easily drawn 
along any pavement, and employed to beat down protuberant stones. 

Boatt/or Manure. Three fai;ge cteasi-milli and one horse-mill have 
lately been erected in the ueighbourhood of Lincoln for grinding boitcs for 
apiaJtural purroses. The use of bones as manure is greatly increa^g 
in Lincolwhire, Yorlubire, aod severe adjoiuii^ couuties ; and the same 
maanre hai lately beea eiUeniively employed in East Lothian, where it 
waa firtt iiHroduced about 30 yean ago, by Mr. Sberricf, of Captain Head, 
wbo bad rollers for grinding them attacbeid to his thrashing-machine. Im- 
mense loadi of bones are brought into the port of Hulf by the Dutch. 
The borne* to brou^t appear highly desiccatedj but as they are not white, 
aa if Ueacbe^ it ia more than probable that they are carefully collected 
from the fields of warfare. At the r»«mbarkiag of the British troops at 
the netivatof Conurna, it will be recollected that the cavalry horses were 
cBapatdieJ in ranks, to prevent tbeir fUling into the hands oT^the French ; 
and it it prabaUe that bom such sources at theae some of the prodi^out 
■Ofiftlieaof iboaet of honee are procured. 

The foHowns letter conr^ valnabls iafbrmatioti to those who maf be 
denrouf of empMying thit atcedlantBianare. 

* Sr, Loulk, VM AprH, IB36. 

" I thank you for, &c., and hasten to communKate in retem the infimn- 
ation I can gather here rdative to your enquiries alxiut ground booea. 
What may l>e the quantity ground, orc^dilcof befnggrtmnd, at Lincoln, 
I know not; but I am told it Is uot sreatrr than the quantity ground in this 
town, where there are two bone-mills, one worked 1^ water, the other by 
steam. The navigation from Louth to the sea is much shorter and much 
cheaper than it is from Lincoln ; end Mr. Nell, of this rAace, the owner of 
the tteam-engiDe, (ays be could ddtveraesrgoof grouna bones at anyplace 
on the eastern side of London-bridge at 9«. ed. per biuhd, which price 
would include the freight and ever)' other charge. Mr. Ketl's mill grinds 
half-inch bones, and toe bone<dust, whicfa, he iayt, makes a difference of 
neariy a stone in the wd^t of eveiy budid, comparedwidi those from whkh 
the dust is sifted out, as is sometimes done, it raduded in liis meaauM. A 
cargo for our small sloops would contain about 9500 buthelf, whid) is about 
the quantity used every year by the fiirmerB in ceneral in tins neJehbour- 
liooa for their turnip land; though we have one large ftrmer, Mr.Dawion, 
of Withcall, who, I understand, uses not less than 1E,000 bushds every 
year, ilis fitrm is utuate in what are culled the Wolds, the hilh, of Lin- 
colnshire, where the toil is, for the most part, very shaHow, stony, and 
acrid, and requires twenty bushels to the acre, though tolerable soil does not 
require more than fifteen, nor good soil more than ten. This manure)* 
becoming the moat common one used in diis county, where, Indeed, die 

llr^i.i r- .. J J _:*i. ___. j__^_^ -r -—<..:..■... .w.... >I..J.. 
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Riu illude to Ihinki pn)per,_ he can procure a caiige from Mr. Richard 
ell, who trsdei rcgnlatly with Landon, but ii4io could not itup len than 
a carStS Mnce bone* cannot be conTenientlv put on board a tcmcI with aoj 
other thing. I am not ttiftgod practMalljr in farming but the brmm 
hereabout* i^ IbM no msaare retunu nicb good cropi and Mich good 
profit aj pound bone*. 

- I am, BIr, Ac 

" R.P." 

We hare latelj been informed, that preTiouil]> to the exprntadon of 
thcae bone* by the Dutch, they undergo a proceis bv which their gluten u 
extracted, aJad converted into carpenter'B slue and portable loup-cdke*. 
Ifio, «ucb bonei,B* manure, will not be much better than lime. It u rather 
m^ulv that the Dutch, who are *o remarkably atdduoui in collecting 
other kind* of manure {Bncyc. of Ap-. $ 4ST.^ ifaould not nie the bone* 

ip^/br gardtnen to coUeel bona for vimg-iordert, or other pur- 

^ , _ j> male it Known in the neighbouTfaooddiat they will pve mmndi 

perhundred weight for all that i* brought to them. Ai they are reccmd 
they ihould be broken by htanmen into (mall or laroe imcet, a* the eflbd 
b intended to be immediate and powerfiiL or graduu and prolonged. For 
diMant <dect a number of dke bone* ihould be buried whole, on the aame 
principle diat ofdum-eater* envdope their (ull* in paper to retard diiiolu- 
tion in the itoniacb. 

TV ToritAire HorHc^limit Society held thor May meeting at Behl- 
win'i Hotel, Kirkitall. "Hie weather wa* beautiful, and the attoidance 
numerou* and highly reipectable. Tlie exhibition of fmil^ conniting of 
pine-apple*, grape*, peache*, and cberrie*. comidering die early leaion of 
the year, wa* fin^ and there were bIm good •pedment of potatoes, cauli- 
SowWii and cuciunben^ and ■ beauCifid ammbWe of tulip*, wall-dowen, 
auricula*, rich and Taxied exotic*, and hardy bouquet*, geranium*, Ac. 
The cbafaman, the Rer. J. A. Rhode*, cot^ratuleted the meeting on the 
■iiimfiil eflbrt* of the Spcie^ in producing *uch a luxuriant duplay of 
finit Bndflowa*at that eariy leaion of the ^'ear, and on the fiilt and re- 
■nectaUe attendance on the occaaion. The judge* of the (hiit and flower* 
e Me**n. John Seoior, Jamei Craven, and Jtdin Oough. Numerou* 



ptiie* were awarded ; among othen^ 9 for pvpe*, Sibr chorie*, afmrat 
culai, 10 for tolip*, I Gir a p i n o app l <^ i for peache*, and •ereral . 
potatoe*, catdiflowen, cucumber*, Sk. The exhilrition wa* enriched by 



qiedmen* of Bower* and Gnita fiwm the garden* of tereralladie* and gentle- 
men in the neighbourbood. Hr*. Dealtry, of LofUiooteJiall, an honorary 
nwinhw'ai>^pirt*™'''*''^*'J*'™^'^.P'**f">*^^*''''"*T*'"gw'''''"'™^l»»"- 
liful ^Mdmaotof wnll-flowen, ofodighlfiil fi«gTBDC<^ and of rich colour; 
idao a dkh of prw w red apple*, qmte plumb and in «>od condition. Tlui 
lai^ communicated to the meelinA through the medium of the chainnan, 
her nitxle of preferring them, which wa* huhlf approved. Fine cucum- 
ber*^ mpe*, geiMiium*, exotic plant*, ftc &om ttw garden of the Rev.- 
J. A. Rhode*. Lanopetahim querdfiuium, Cactu* grandifiorua, Ac. Mr. 
Bame* exhiUted a drawing of giaaa^ilota, or a plan for laying out pleatiu«- 
groond*. tSlJote^ ^*^t ■■ti** to ^^ London Horticultural Society, (?) 
who intdx)* takii^ up hi* racidence in thi* part of the countiy, exhibited a 
variety of hiflidy-fini*hed drawinp of buit, iai which a|»iie wa* awarded. 
— (Let<et Mercmj, M^ SO.) 

We ibould fed much gratified b]r»«ommunicatiun from Mn. Dealtry on 
her mode of preaervii^ apple* j and also from Hr. Banie*, with hi* plan* 
for laying out pleaiure-ground*. Our readen^ we ve lure, will leoondour 
wiihe* on theie st^Hect*. 

T%*JkH mUUltom ff tU Btr^vri BortkiMwvt Soaety took place 
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M Ote OamJIall in that dty m 'IhmAkj, ' Mmj aad. On a uUe in 
tbe room were a plate of remarinbly fine Nrawbeiries, Wilniot'* nip«rb ; 

lafge and Bne kidney potatoet from New Court (the Re». Lilly 1, and 

a plate of muihroomi from Sr E. Stanhope'i garden, at Longwortb. 
P. JoDsi, Eiq , of Sugwaa, meat (aat torta o( applet in nich excellent pre- 
" ■""" *'^"* '"lem were nearly aifretbai when taken from the 



tre& 



that 



Mor. A Mipeib mecimai flowered in Septembv latt, in the 
gardeii.ofB.P.Baaard,EM,M.P.atKitley,DBvoiibm. Tlieflower-rtalk 
waa ao feet hi^ and cfiwbyed upwardi of 3000 Sowen, arruged on 
wbofli of boriiMilal brandiei, k m to rewmble an immenw cant^abn. 
The plant it IIOyfan<dd,aod ii known to have boenintheKitley gar- 
den* npwardi of a century. 

ZodasiMi Sodety. A proqwctni haa been imed, nnctioned bj die 
moat ra^>eGtable namea, fiir the ertabliahment of a lociety bearing the lame 
rdation to nKdogy that horticuhure doe* to botany. The otjecU are to 
be the introduction of new Tsrietieiibreedi, and race* of ammalt, for the 
puipote of domeaticatian, or for Nockiiw our larm-yardi, wood*, plea- 
■uie-groundi, and waitei ; with the cMabMhment of a mneral zoological 
collection, coosiating of prepared q»ecimen« in the dilhrent rliiant and 
orden^ lo at to affiutl a correct Tiew of the aidmal kn^dom at large, in ai 
complete a lerieiai may be practicaUe, and at the lame time point oiit the 
analogiet between the animali already donie*dcated and thoae which are 
ainilar in character, npon wliidi the first experiment* may be made. 

CocUet. Bmne natnraliita hare diMorered, between Oreta-bridee and 
Darlington, a great number of codlea, of the ^lede* which lire in salt 
watCT, Cardium edule, Irrii^at the bottom of deep ditche* in a peat mon. 
Tfai* remartablc ftct cainadei with other recent obtcmtioD*, in pronng 
(hat a numbw of lalt-water fiih will alio live in fre*h water. It open* a 
Gneaourceof iinprorement to inch at hare mece* of water inthdrparki, 
to atlenipt the introduction of new breed* there. Mr. Bakewell, in U* 
entertainuif and initructife travel* in the TarentUK^ hai already nig- 
gened the idea of naturaliiii^ tereral nede* of foreign fiili. 

SalL Prom wveral experiment* made by Mr. Bennet, and detailed at r 
late meeting of the Bath and Wert of Endand Sodety, it appear* that lalt 
it " not *o ralnahle a* a manure, a* in muingtbe corn ripen earlier than it 
would otherwiM: do ;" that is it it not a maonre at all, but merely • «timu> 
lant. 

PaeU^ Scedi aid FlatiU in Foragn Cmmtnei. In a pamphlet ati thb 
■Direct, pr^nred byMr. Lindley for the u*eofthecollectert for the Horti- 
cultural Society, and dated 18a5, the following information ii given. 

I. Seedi. In cold countriet dry them wdl, wrap them in diy brown 
paper, and place them in a dry and airy part of the ihip. In tropical couo- 
trie* keep the seed in the veuel* or pod*, and wrap them in dry paper i 
but clean seed* of berrie*, or eatable itone-iruitt, from thw pulp, and 
p diem in paper, unlem they are Mly or rednout. If dii* be the caie. 



wnpd 
packtl 



•tercidiaceK, acomi, and walnut^ may be that conveyed from liot eonn- 
trie* much better than tn> any odia mod* ( or tow in boxei of earth. 
" Seedtafaauldneverbeallowedtocroai the equator, becaute the extreme 
bumidi^ and heat of the equinoctial atmoqdiere univettally prove* very 
deatnictiTe to tbdr vegMative power*." 

9. CMkigi^FnitTrtt. In the Winter leaion itick the lower endt 
into a potatoe, or lump of well4empa«d moitt day; then pack in 

3. Buitout or 'nibeToti^roatetl Plamtt. Dry them till bH the moitture 
in their outer coat* it evaporated, and then treat them much in the tame 
wayaateedt. 
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boxM, and place t£tt daw togMfaer m » hirger bes, vritJi a glsM Ud ; ai 
dcacrib«d anJ Bgurcd in Ewm. of Gctd. (| UnS.y 

5. f^pA^tiro/ Plmtt. dtit them in a* \aife wmI old hmmc* at paaNUi^ 
and pack then) loo«ely in moo, in boM* lo eonttrueteil tbat tbe^anu 
my be espoaed to a frae admiMioii of air, bat ba protactad Stom the ■■» 
water. To Iheabore we ma; add. 

Agnatic PItmti Pack,ari«cfaerplMittbe«i, looadjin aMM,iaaTaM)l 
open, or covered with a netting at top, and cotttBiniog wmc wstrr uods 
the moM. Sprinkle the mkmi wilfc waM* once or twice a-day. In tbii way 
we brou^t a rare aqaatic Iraa the canal of the Brent% near Von^ la 
Parii, in the Auiubb uf tsi9. 

6. Specmem of PlanU. Dry between learei of oaannon bi 
nr for tucb planli u pinuM^Malh^ and for Beby-leatnl pli 
rat, pIuBse ia boiling watsr befere drying, or make tin paper* ia wharb 
thqrareuud very hot; other of wfaick pncticci will prBTcattheni Imb 
parting from their vitaOty lO irregidwl* ai to fall in pieca ia diyint or «o 
ilowly aa to render Um opefatioo very long and tediotu. 

7. Spttiwn* cffndtt, Driedftuiti may be packed ai leed*; wwmha* 
Mtei,plaGed in veueltfiHed with cheap wnk ipiTin. 

8. Spaekmra o/Q^mdn. Dry them aait pack Ihew carefidly, m aa ta 
preMTre their ihape. 

9. Siiecimem of tie tKoedi qf CWmrtw. Affix their local or commercial 
' them by tpecinteat of the hsres ffewen, 
k tbt7 wer* obtained, proKrred or packed 

at berore dL-scted. 

OmamcBial PJouier PoU, Hr. Wiloiot, of the Lewkham aunciy, >■ 
Retting mule br mie, a number of ornamental gavden^pou aotl Ramb for 
the more cheicu plaoti uiuolly placed in the coospicuoiM parti of kiwna. 
A few of tke pottcrni he hat enabled ni to iwlijoiM. [Jig. S0>) Th* 
colour ii to be a li^t fawn. 



U«omadetlw6iA,«.lofapj«en,. The cfcief oWeol i. iu prwwvaS^ 
from dry rot, by sspeliing noistiirft wid ekmg the Mtenticai. 

^«fim(. Park. We are much gratified to leam» oa the aiitha*ity of 
parliuincnt, that the fences whtch sunwMtd ikU pwk will be KMarai m 
sown a< tW trees and tha turf are suffirfenA grow*, and the whoto thrown 
open t» the public w the ntine maniier u Hyde Part. The prtMOt 8taM> 
ot (he lonner lins .hitherto been the opprobnum of foreigner, wh« have 
linked upon it m ind.calwg ao inattention to tbe eajoyraent. rf ih» com- 
inon people, whuh it w MUtiactory to liiam, ^>aa not emt to the extent 
alleged. — One thing we cannot avoid noticing here is, (hnt the single treea 
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V tiw open i^Mw an put in without the (ligbtcrt D^tfd to 



■ooirirodf hia been ordered i 
•huge trees )ir~- "^ ■— -- 



BriMiB. Mr. Lee bat jiut prMcated a* wiA ptairis of «iz^ lona, «itk 
naatei f he importi the leeA anoudly, and ccnteq u ently tbeae fine iatna$ 
will (eon become general. 

IM. Tim Martmt, the celelirated trsrdler, it now in Lmdon. llKNigh 
old HI cdebrity, be it qnke ayoungnnn. He tranjled upward* of three 
yean in the ftwild with the late Dr. Sjnx, end haiitncepiibliriied a le ar ned 
and BirtorMB m/A, m two quarto vtdnmeii, dewritmR a part of tlw nor 
i, eneedii^ in ail, aooo speciea. The preaent knf of 
o taile for botany, has left Dr. Martiu* to continue the 
!■ woHL at htt own expence ; and we are aure Aat ereiy 
Mt BOtkHtoftheTataeof icience would widt to hare ma 
eh an aotbor, and produced under Mid) drcumitance^ 
lie phtea are eotoured, and ctmut not only of figure* of 
planta, manj of which an of great aiogularitjr, but of q>ednien* of land- 
acape, and general tceneiy, not leM loragn to BoropeaB idcat. Whoever 
haa read the firM Tohnne of the penonal nairatire of Dr. Sihz and Dr. 
Martiui, trMMlatad and publiihed two yean ago, cannot but feel an intttot 
in the man wboae extraofdinan thint tor infarmation orercame hit iq>ug- 
nance to that moat horrid of Indian drinki, Euna j great aa waa die en- 
lliiiiiiaiiii of Dr. S|^ jet he could not conquer Ua arrarnm to the honfiile 
potion. (Stt Spufi and Martini I TraoeU, loLl. London, fln>>; and Xona 
Gmen el Sptaet PfaatoruB, ^. ^c, aJlegU et iferiprii Dr. CF.F.ie 
" " if,veh. 1. and 9. Munich, 4to. 1836.) 






AsT. UL Seotbatd. 

aledonim HortiaiUiiral Soaet}/, AfrV 14. The competition abow of 
auriciilaa and polvanthuKa, for priica (pven b; thi* Society, took place 
in the Physician*' Hall, and aereral prenuuma were swarded. The 
number oTexhiUtora, dtbw of aurieulat or polyanthute*, for the ttage, 
was coniidcnblT imaller than in aome fonner yesn. Polyantlinte*, 
it is betievet^ bare ret; generally mfibred much duiin^ die pitt Wintei. 
~ - ' -■- i,aiid<tf high promite; »f — - 



tent by Mr. Macdonald of Newington (and which were neceiaarily exduded 
from competition, on account of that geademan baring gained the medal 
for seedline auriculai in ISSS}, were regarded by the connoiaBaira a* fine 
flower*. The atage polranthuM* of Mt, Hately, and the teedUng poly- 
anthiue* of Mcaan. l&ciaon and Co, were also much admired. A coRec- 
tion of about twetlty rarietiea of polrantbua nardaiu^ from tbe opeo 
border at Kel, formed one of tbe nordltiet of thi* exhilntion. 

Jb ate awrtng ^ M» tode^, Jtau lb l«^ die beat ewlV melon pro- 
duced in Gonwetition waaa rocfccantdoupe^ raiaed by Mr. Jo hoM acoBugbton, 
gwrdener to Colonel MTaneh^e at EdmoMtatone (ameritoiiou* encour^er 
of horticulture and of gfrdenen, who paid ten guineas to moke hit gardener 
a free onUnary member of thia Society) : teed town Itt Bfarch, m amall 
pots; kept in tbe pine-oits for Ij daya; trantplanted 16th Much into a 
tw9-lij^tpit-rnune(u>eEdi|ioiidatonefremeh soil, two partflooiD-tnifmoul^ 
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OM pan Mrong day, one put roUca Aang, one pwt ptt-«Hk!, all weU 
■teM. ' 

IVa parcel! of CP« fi^ regarded ■■ to newly eqtia] in sent that 
dtc committee Tdt it noht to awan) two medal* ; one for bladt Hamburgli, 
ndied by Mr. TlMinBi ln|jii, gardener to the Hon. Mn. RamiBy at Bam- 
toD ( the other, for Proatigiiac grape*, to Mr. Robert Reid, gardeno' to ^ 
Aleunder Keitli, Baronet, ef Ra*elitone. 

Sereral baiketi of eariy pteaa ^ipeared, and all of tkem were of good 



quali». Thoae c«NMidered beat were of tlie earlj frame kind, raiaed t^ 
Mr. Amea Arklie, gardener to William Qrant, Baqiure, of Congalton : iowm 
teth October, at the bottom of a loutb^ipected wall, with a little light 
regetable mould over them in the drill, covered with afewiprucebraDaet 
intiineofhardfroit,atHikeptdoM to die wall with Mraw rope*; twopeeki 
were lent to the high commiMioner'* table on istb Mav, tite Gnt produce. 
AbaiketofNath'searly frame were too ripe ; thev were from Mr. AiexaDder 
"' ' 9^ to Colonel Smyth of Methven ; he had had didiei for near 



extra medal. For lome yeart pait he hai lown in Januan, 
■ward turfi, laid on a Blisht hottied, the turii bdng ten iacbt 
broad; in March, he ^antt out the entire tur^ with the young 



three weeb pfeyioiis ; hia practice wat coesidered ao aood aa to 

ng ten iacbes 1 
broad; in March, he plant* out ttie entire tur^ with the young peai 
growing on them, whitA thui eacape any check from traniplanting. {See 
Gurd.Mag. 197.) 

The eariv potatoet, without bottoo) heat, were Teiy good. The largen, 
but eridently (elected tuber* from maoy phuiti, were raited by Mr. Inglii, 
at Baratoo. Scnne raiaed at Dunrobin in Sutherlaikd exdted wrpriie. 

The bert double anemouei were found to have been culttTsted by Mr. 
Williain Miln^ gardener to Gilbert ImM*, Eiq.,of Drum. 

Some very bcautifu) purple and red Bronqitan Nock*, from the garden 
of John Leren, Etq., Kimtiiland (which ilopea to the touth, and ii washed 
bf the MB, iriiile it ii iheltered fi>oin the owth), were much admired ; and 
Ml unconunonly luzuHou* plant of teo-weekstodt, about lix feet in drcum- 
ference, from the garden at Bemton, excited general adniration. Bereral 



the Jardin dei Plantet, kindly engaging to Kdfil the intentioni of the late 
Profeaior Thouin, to send gratU, plants, &c. to the experimental garden at 
Edinbuigh, and liberallf oBering to add nich novelties ai can be qiared 
fivm the magnificent collection under hi* chaj^. (Com. iy the Secretary.) 

Catedoniaa Socielv't Gurden. The ground'WOrk is nearly completed, and 
alio the gardener's tiouae: and preporstioiu are making tor erecting two 
hot-housei< 

7%f Melon Strawberry. Thi* i« a teedling, raiaed at Aberdeen, and which 
hai been declared by Dr. Dfyee, of that citv, to be the " fineat variety in 
existence." " The aiic and ahapeof this fruit in a great measure reseuible 
•he roseberry, but rather larger; the colour ii very dark, the flavour ex- 
auisice, and the plant is an ^undent bearer and forces well." The above 
description, together with two or three plants, were sent to Meaua. Malcolm 
and Gray, of the Kensington Nursery, in the banning of May latt, by Mr. 
Alexander Diack, Secretary to the Aberdeen Horticultural Sodety. Wo 
have taated in Mr. Groqm'a garden, Walworth Cl>%e 351.), what are there 
called Diack's No. l. and No. a,, which are excellent strawberrie*, and great 

Damfriei Horttcultural Society aad Garden. Letter from the Secre- 
tary, William Grienon, Esquire. — " Dear ffir: In the hut number of 
Bur Magazine, I observed your remarks on the Dumfries and Oalloway 
ordcultural Society, which are so far very welt, with the exception 
to your concluding <^inion re^>ecting the eiperimenial garden j which, 
I fiw, may damp the patronage to it, if not frustrate tlte ottject alto- 
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grthiii The pngect hM ro«t with the ■pprabation or the LodcIdd 
and Edinbttr^ Sodetiei ; and, from the local lituitian of DurafrieB, it 
bM been conndered m a very proper place for the formation of «uch a 
ganlen. We oerer contemplated an ertabliihrnent of an extent to be com- 
parad with thoae of London or Edinbutsh ; but one on a limited icalc, 
radier a* abraacb of thcM parent inMitunom; and ai a medium to dkae- 
nijHite improvementi in our immedlBte diitiict, and to induce a tpirit of 
fWinlatiTm amongit gmtlentai aod tbdr prdenen all otct the country. 
Such, I bare litUe £ubt, wooM be the rMuIt of an experimental gard^j 
and it mt^t abo proTC a tchool Irotn which the gardcaien in the diitrict 
would derite much advantage. We Vre remored at a great diitaiice from 
London, and 72 milea from Edinburgh ; m that compHTatiTely few of m 
know any tbiiu of what it going on at thete place* ; bendci theprabaUe 
Milhy, aiapobuc omamen^and comUninga rationa] gratificati(n),it dewrrei 
neour^eBieiit. AitMMig the inbalntant* of a town of do ineondderaUe 
populatKH^ Mch M Dunftiei, there rauit be many who have a tatte for 
thecuItiv^iiMiof plaiiU,but ^OMCMDOt the adrantage of m garden of thcar 
owD) ereo in that view it niigfat proreoT importance; but at to proving 
tbe cauM of the dictohition oftbe Society uiat aet it agoing, with due 
deference to your opinion, I canaot see bow that inference can be drawn ; 
rince experience ha* not furaiihed any example, for it u unknown to me, 
that any provincial garden hat ever yet been formed- I am, &c. 

Dmtfiiet, April T. " W. Griebsoh." 



Abt. IV. Ireland. 

Horlietilltiral Saeiefy of InJottd, April nth. At the animal Epring ihow 
of flowefi 5 priiei were given for green-edged auriculai, 3 for erev-edged, 
t for wbite-e^ed, S for teltcoloured or non-variegated lortE, and 3 tor leed- 
lingi. For poTyanthiuei S priiei were given ; for red hyadntha a, for blue a, 
for white 4, and 3 for yellow. A firet, lecond, and third prize were pvcn 
for 6 pou of exolici j 4 prizea were given for broccoli, S for appln, a for 
pean, and a for cucumbers. The judges were, the Marquis Weltetley, and 
DiWn other noblemen and gentlenien, with four nunerymen, and Mr. 
Mockay, the curator of the Trinity garden. We regret that the names 
of the particular varieties of flowers, liruiti, &c. are not given in the 
advertisement, as it prevents great part of the benefit which would- result 
to practical mm. For initancej it would have been of tome use to many 
in Ireland to know what sorts of peqis and q>ple« will keep to the middle 
of April. 

Ma^ 1. Tbe committee met, and awarded various premiums for peaches, 
grues, melons,,peBs, turnips, aud cauliflowers. 

Fammg Society of Ireiaui, April, &tk. — Hi) excellency the Lord Ltei)- 
tenant, patron of the Society, was good enough to send to the ffirectort 
some neciniens of Indian agricultural seeds, for the purpose of experiment 
as to their cultivation in Uiis climate. Mr. Synge sent in an improved 
model of hu furze-bruiser, worked off bis thresning-mill, and with the 
labour of two men, lupptying IT horses and 14 cows with wbolescune food, 
at Id. per bushel, or about 4d. per day for each animal. (Irith Farmer^ 

MtiiieTTy IVta. The company for the promotion of nlk in Ireland 
have given instructions to thdr i^ent, Mr. George Wade Foott, to accom- 
modate any gentleman of landed property with such a number of the treea 
as he may have occanon for, char^i^ them only the first cost, which, we 
understand, is but 4d. each. An opportunilv will, therefore, be affiirded 
to genllentan for supplying themselves by the cargo of tlie Esther with 
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800,000 D«M, irliich ■re daSf expected. A p>red of imdbeiij-aeed n akv 
Mti ecMJ on board the Bttbtf, and Mr. Foott ha» diraetioNi t» ^*e mA 
teadenMn at BI17 wirii for it kNffldentijiiaiitiqrfor KnriDg; tbe coM[«a)' 
BbeNllT imen^Dg to beoA the eouBti; at larg^ by die genarri iDtM^> 
Hon oTtbe filk manufacture. — (CbrA ComMSIatiami^ .^ril lA) 

CUtfMliiia ^ (i« Om^. Towanb the doK of laat year a 



IwiitUonga. Mr. PendeiVBit it now 10 fiilfy pemiaded of t^ praetic*. 
UU^ at producing abuni&Bt enpa of tfaii mocb eateemed finiit ui wuvt 
rituadom in the coaMr of Kilkenur, trainad orer the nic&ce of the 
groumi, bj an improrecl wjttem of ciiltiire, and the nabual influence of titc 
■ua alone, that ha i« propagating planti Irom thwe Ten prolific nnes to 
ttock a piece of ground containuig about a qoarter of an b<tb, w^tich he 
■eana to train in the coMtinental i^e. Judging 6rom what be bat abvadj 
experienced, of tbew me* being capiMc of Aaiag in the oom Mr, be 
calculate* that thii quarter of an acre, w planted, will leave hha a rer; 
cowideiriJe Mun in three veatra, bendes paying ground rent, and erery 
--"^veKpence.— (OiMnJevflm^ PoO.) 

M Batai^ at Belfait. Doctor 

lit Acaderaical Institution a a 
garden planta at may be fouad in flower, in the nei^ibourfaood af Bel&iti 
in wbicb he explain* their botanical chamctera, their histor]^ and uus, and 
the general principle! of Limneen botany. The above-mentioned courae ii 
attended pnndpally by ladiei, of whom between forty and fifty attend 
regularly and imIuuiIj. At the (olicitadon of a number of young men 
wno«e avocationa in buaincss prevent their attendance on a mid-day clan. 
Dr. DnuatBOnd hai a moriiii^; clas on the lame day* at eight o'clock, 
which ii attended by twenty memhen, a number perfaapa ai great aa OAuld 
reaaonafaly he expected, conaidmiw that tfai« u the secraod co«ra» of 
botany erer given in Bdfiwt ; that there ia no botanic garden ; and tktt a 
taMe tor the adencehai been little cultivated or eocouniged. 
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, .HiB were reaid on propesauog roaea; 

on n^>winf the pino«n>le without the aid of bottom-heat ; and one by Mr. 
A. btewart, gardener at Valleyfield, accompanied with a drawing (j<B-61.} 
ou a neat method of training espalier trees. The artidei eshibitedTwere 



BanVuK, with inull bright yellow flower*, from die garden of Uie Society ; 
dgbty-Zour xorti of ap^e*, in good preservation, from Mr. Ronelda, of 
BrentG>idi aorne Colmar and Bouchretien pears; tart rhubarb ; a doi^le- 
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iowering jdniD Amulha UeofW^t ud kmm fhiit of the GH^ connb 
dtriMia m>m the guitttofthoSwaety. Tbi* fruit faai b wveetaktteta, 
and raMoiblei tbtt of die white or amber cunaut in qnearaDce. Iliere 
were likewite ohitnled a oiap. of the iiland of St. Micbael'i, and e dnwing 
of a proKfenxu-headed CSiineae pfa>»«pple. 

JprU 18. A paper hj the prendent wm read on pean. Mr. Knight had 
go eaiij as ISIO to impregiiate the bloaMmu uf the iwan'i egg with 

...jtvarieCiesof the finer Freuch pean, with a view of produdng mdm 

1 and improved Mits, which might be nown as itsudards and enMlien. 

lumber of the •eedlinet hariog now fruited, a few were (dected which 
a(^>eared to have all the iiardinen of the (wan't egg, with lome of the 



^E°_* 



of the Freoch sorti. Mr. Knight thinki thew maybe advantageoinlv 
introduced into general cultivation; but a* the firit ^ear"* fruiti of a teoi- 
line are Dot alwaya a &ir lample of what the tree will ultimately^ produce^ 
he IE unwilling to recgmmend them till they have been hnber tried ; and 
in order that they may be compared with other sorts ta the garden of the 
Society he haa wnt grafta, &e. The articles exhitnted were, a fine ipeo- 
mea of whtf b caUed Rhododendron fragrani, troio the nunery of 
MesHi. CSundler and Buckingham, elsewhere noticed by tu, as a hy- 
brid, l>etweeo Aialmpontica and Rltododeodron poDdcum, in which ue 
balMt and general appearaace of the httter are nidted with the fracrance of 
the farmer. Two other seedUng Rhododeudrona, with theprevuling cha- 
racter at R. Catawbiense, were exhihitad by the tame cultnaton ; a fine 
Boedmea of Onddium altissmum, an epiphyte, <rith a raceme of brownish 
flowen above a yard long, from the gardeu of the Society j some seftcale, 
and tart rhubarb (R. hybridum) very itrongj wme espaiagui; three sort* 
of forc^ strawberries, also firom the Society's garden ; f&wen of Thun- 
beigia alata, yellow aad very fr^rant, alto firoro the garden of Robert 
Barclay, Esq. It was observed by the secretary, remecUog the asparagus, 
that seeds irom diferent parts oi Britain and the Continent were m culti- * 
vation in the garden, for the puipose of ascertaining if there really were 
difierent varieties of that vcgMaUe, and that ai &r as the experiment bad 
aone the coocltition seemed to Im in the negative. "" ~ ' ' 

Gable to sport than mutt pbuitt wUch bava bera u 
Dead; the same jhing may be said of the socale. 
- A UoMom wai eshibited <^ a new specie) yf Camellia, named C Japo- 
nica RaweMana, recently imported ftom China by Capt Rawes, and pre* 
tented to Thof.Carfn-FUmer.Es^ of Bromley. Anedinenof woollen net- 
tingifor proteetingwall-treci,wasexhitritedb7SirRobl.Vai)gban; it can 
he produced in North Wale* for flv»f>eiice a square fard. Some eariy Chas- 
telas and black Hamburgh grapes, orange and stone-pipfHn, and Beacbamwell 
apples and Bonchretiea pear* were »hibited and tasted. Ilie seeds dii- 
tributed at this and the former meeting were, mountain pink, ^notheni 
tetraptera, red-Aeshed Malta melon, c^eriac, white solia ceUciy, vcrtia 
Wcioules, snake melon, and wheat of the kind from the straw of which 
L^orn hats are made. 

AmoDK the books presented was one by Geonge Bangley, Esq. containing 
representationsof [daotsworkedin silk. Bat what attracted more attention 
than any thing else existed, were three imitatioDs of plants, in wax, by a 
French artist, M. Montaban, artificial Aower-maker, 3S5. Piccadilly! two 
of the plants wetmCamelliBS m pots, with doutde flowers, and tbe diird 
, was a small orai^e-tree, with fruit and flowers. The imitation of tbe leave* 
and flowers was *o perfect, that they would have been taken for realitiea, 
had it Dot been f<w the sterna and the imitation of mould m tbe pott, 
neither of which was at all equal to the other part*. 

May 8. AmoD^ the book* presented were the Bon Jardinicr finr ISSD, 
whichwe8ballreviewinafulureNumber,andaNumberof aworkoDtbefare 
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plaMtofthenrdenofGenen. There wu olio «Iargedi«wiittorainoii(tn»i 
pin»«pple,miicli had grown in the West lnd)e>,tbetopi>finiicti hftdq)reBd 
out into KMtrtoT cock's comb ihqi«, about mo(bM]oag,ed«d viArarioaa 
crowns. The articlea eihibiteil were, seven rariedaof dotibTewdl-Sower.of 
dififermt shades of colour, &oin light yellow to Mood red; double and liiwle 
tulip* of different sons ; and one flower (rom a root brought from Pema, 
black bottomed with red and white pMals, sharp pointed, prettj, but the 
very reverse of a florist's flower ; two varietiea of psony, single, or «emU 
double, and both of pale coloura; flowera of RUies aiuvum, or vdlow- 
flowerod currant, with fine slosay )ca*es, a plant now eommoo in tae nar^ 
series, and which is in fruit at Kew; (the tniit, we were there told, ia supposed 
to be excellent ;) a flower of Chlceolana corymbosa, a plant rather difficult 
to keep ; flowers of Glycine rineneis, which the secretary observed wai one 
of the handsomest plants hitherto introduced froin China, perTectlv hardy, 
and flowering twice a year, in Spring and Autumn ; double ydlow rou 
Banksiie, from the open well of the Soaety's garden, where it ii now thickly 
covered with flowers ; dooble-blosjomed whin, a variety of Ulex Euro- 
pseui, (bund a few yean ago in Devonshire, a moat ornamental shrub, of 
the easiest culture ; a plant of anew variety of Azalea Indica(var. Phcnricea) 
with lai^ purple flowers: itwei imported by theSociety about ayearaso,and 
N the fourth variety of that el^ant plant now in the countir. Ine following 
fruits were tasted ; Bostot^, Scarlet, Keens' seedling, end Koseberry itraw- 
berries ; MarBeillea figs, grown In pots, and treated in Mr. Kni^t's manner, 
(£iuyc. of Gard. §3161.) from tbegnriteii of theSociety; loquals grown in 
the hothouse ofl^nlPowis, and said to be H distinct variety front that common 
about London ; indeed, the loquat belnffreqiiently raked from seed, the 
yarietles in the gardens are numerous. The fruit was rather acid, and, to 
our taste, far inferior' to any common plum ; ripened in Summer they would 
mon likely have a better flavour. The Sweeny nonpareil, and stone-pipoin, 
were in good condition; and some black HambursK grapes, grown by Mr. 
Andrews of Vauihall, had a very good flavour. An unnamed pine4pp1e, 
grown by Charles Gomond Cooke, Esq. was alto verj good ; it waa raUier 
above middle tile, and conical shaped. Two oranges, imported from 
China were exhibited, the one latgc and flat, the other small and round, 
and both of a dirty brown' colour from long keeping. Some potatoes were 
shown which had grown in the open ground in the neighboornood of Pwi- 
zance, but under what circumstances of culture, locality, or variety, was 
not mentioned; the tubers were oblong, and beeniingty mature; cheyvere 
sent by Mr. John Eddison of Peniance, from whom, if he should see this, 
we should be glad of some particulan respecting them ; far, though the 
climate of Pensance is much warmer than about London, yet the i 



e peculiar properties, which may render it valuable for a 

iome fine heads of Cape broccoli were prwented by Mr, _ _. 

Dann, which one gardeaer present called dwarf Danish, and another Si- 



Uann, which one gardener present called dwarf Danish, and another Si- 
berian broccoli. The seeds distributed were rampion, and curied, and 
early knob celery. No papers were read. Our much respected president 
was in the chair, and announced that on the annivenary the same 
oflicers had been re-elected. The dinner of the Sodep', we understand, 
was but thinly attended, and no exhibition was made of^he dessert, as in 
fbrmer years. We regret the want of the dessert, as «e think the 
ught of that as well calculated to promote a taste for borticulture, as any 
part of the Society's transactions. 

May 16, The communicadona read were, on acclimating tender herba- 
ceous plants «id shrubs; on die treatment of melons and cucumbeia; on 
the treatment of the vine ; and on a compost for the pine-apple. 

'Some black Hamburgh and sweet-water grapet, sotne itrawberties, 
tome ripe figs, and a Ripley queen jnne were exhibited and tested. The 
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■ecreUry otiM'ved tiut tbe latter «M a raj dbtmct MM of pine to tliu com- 
monlj (»lled die ^pley, end indeed it di^nd little in external appewance 
from the old aueen pine Spcdmeni in lower of tfae ioUowii^ plant* 
' were eiUbilea: Yellow-Aiwered and whitedowered roMBanluue; the 
three-leaved China roce, more cominonly known In the name <i Ihs 
Cherokee roie, Rom unica ; Pynu gnndiltorB ; P^nis floribunda ; GeoHt* 
decumbeni; Spartium KO|tBnLim and gpioosum; Oncidium pumiliiini 
Pancratium illjricum; Cytisu* purpureui and supinua; (bur lortt of 
.wall-flower, and various lorts of tnlipg and pieoraes; but the most con- 
ipicuous object was a specimei) of the Carolinea iougnii, from the 
itove of Meun. Loddiges, a fine plant from the S|HUiigh West Indies. 

June 6li. The Srit paper read was on the cultivation of plants in live 
moss by Mr. Street, gardeaer at Bid, Haddio^nshire. Mr. S. collects 
plants of sph^num and other mottet, sometimes paring off a little of 
the surface in which they frow, and mixing it with them. Id pots of 
this mixture, Mr. S. finds marth plants, such as canna, hydrangea, 
and a Efest man^ other geneia, grow remark^ly well; bulbs did not 
succeed very well in it, though crocus flowered freely; cuttings, such as those 
of Bucuba, and other genera, struck root in it. The advantages of thb 
mode of culture are said to be neatness of appearance and no crumbling 
of earth and dirt in moving the pots, watering the plants, or turning out 
the balls to examine the roots, A similar practice hah been carried to a 
certain extent, by Mr. Sweet, Mr. Shepherd of Liverpool, and espemlly 
by our much-esteemed correspondent Mr. Archibald. (See p. SS5.) 

The next paper was on the different varieties of tht; tree Pteonia, by 
the Secretary; and the last on the infancy of vegetatiou, by a formgn 

The articles exhibited were, Vanack cabbage, IWtnie albiflors Wbill^i, 
Rosa Boursault, various double Scotch roses, twenW-three varieties 
of Azalea pontica, and above twelve species and varieties of Rhododen- 
dpon, liy Mr. Lee; e^ht species of ins; six varieties of V^oU tricolor; 
Drummond*s tbornless rose, which has been in flower for a month ; 
double scarlet anemones; double garden ranunculuses; the yellow Scotch 
rose, from a plant obtained last year firom Paris ; Lonicera flava , See. from the 
garden of the Society; Gloriosa superbn, from Sir Charles Hulse; Brasda 
coudata, Quisqualis IniUca, Zqihyranthes graodifloTa, the ^ .Abraham 
Hume geraiuuiD, and some other geranumis and plants, by dilKrent 
individualM. 

The fruits tasted were, a queen pine, some peaches and nectarine*, cher- 
ries and strawberries, and a fruit of Xanthochymui pictoriu*,from the garden 
of Mrs, Beaumont at Bretton Hall, beiiw the fint time the plant has 
ripened its fruit in this country. It had an acid taste, by no means 
agreeable. 

A thrust4)oe was exhibited by Mr. Knigbt of Clapton ; it differs from the 
common Dutch or thrust-hoc in having 
a sharp edge behind as well as befOTe, 
and in having the edge of the fore^part 
«f a pomtedtenn (in the wav of j^. 6S.). 
Mr.Knioht haa very ptoperiy instmcted 

and autiborijedB respectable manufitcturer to introduce them .__ „_ 
sale. The seeds pvea away were ydlow savoy, and gn«a chord beet. 

"Hie tbilowiiig notice was read tw one of the secretaries : 
&£)^Gar4>iVMfiH!r.— "The ComnrittM have directed that in fiiture all 
ich Irmis and dioiceesculent vegetables as diall remain at the Garden after 



the sun>ly of specimenaforexamplo. andfbr exhibition at the meeungs of the 
Sode^,Btiallbedis|HMBdoftotheFdlowsoftlieSociety,orto persons tecom- 
meadedbytbem.in tbefbllowingBianner: — Alistof suchmticieaas can be 
ilisposed of, with moderate pricea for the same annexed, shall be sent daily 
• AA 7 
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to the SocMty*! borne from the Owtbi^ for the iotpectKNi of die FcUowi 
of the Soaen, or penoai mthotued by them, who *hall be at libotj in 
order aov of tbe wtidei on the li*t for the nest, or nest but one auo 
, caedku inj, and which wticla •hall be wnt unto Resent Street by eleven 
o'chxf on d>e day fixed, and dull be forthwith deuTered at the bouie 
in iModon of the penon ordering the Mme. Pajnaeot to be nude at the 
tnne of deUfery." 

It wu obMTTed by tbe Seaetwy that it waa Dot intended by tbi* 
meature to iiyare the market-gardenen ; but merelT Vo enable memben 
of the Sodety, and tbeir friends, to ta*ta fruha um other garden aitidet 
more correctly named than they geoetally are in die public owritet. 

Jwu SvUL The priocipal papen read were a report reqkecting the gar- 
den of the Sodety ; one on Glycine ^nendh by Mr. Salnne ; and one on the 
clubbing of cahbaget, by Mr. ThoinBiBlake,gBnleDBrtoMn.Butt*,at Ken- 
liugton. Ainons the book* pretented were a volume of the Amencan Fanner, 
and one of tbe Memoinof tlie Apicultural Societvof New Yorii. The&owen 
onthetablecooiistedofafine collection of row», iron) Mr. Lee; twobloMomi 
of Magnolia macrc^hylla, from the garden of E. Gray, B>Q'i of Htniogay, 
near ffiahnte ; the plant there, and that at the Duke of Deionihir^s, at 
CbiawicE, being the only plants near London that hare yet flowered. The 
leave* and floweri are much larger than thoae of any of the other Magno- 
liaa ; tbe flowen white, with a mAt degree of ackly odour. A collection 
of ramiDCulutei, aome pteonio, Uora rubra and cocdnca. Row Grevillea, 
the C^ianipaew nMe, a variety like R. Noiiette, and Lonicera fleiuota, 
from the garden of the Sodety. Roaa Grevillea ii araiiety of R. multi', 
flora, and iDHBingleiaacicuIuiof flowere are ro«e>of every nade of pur^e 
from white to the darkeat tint; it a one of the handtogieit of cltmbing 
rofCL Lunicera fleiuon, thoiigh often kept in green-houies, aeeniB to be 
Bi hardy a* the coramoo hoQeysudile, which it greatly exceed* in fn^^nmce, 
and in abundance of bloiaonM. These two rotes, and thii hai>muckle, 
and alto Lonicera Japonica, deserve a place in every garden. Afine col- 
lection of pink* wa* presented by Mr. Hogg of Padmngton, and flower* 
of Cactu* spedotiidinuB from Mr*. Byng; lilium longSMiun, from the 
garden uf the Sodety ; and some azalea* by difierent in^viduals. The only 
culinary vcgetatde on the taUe wai> mountain spinage, seven varieties, fnmi 
thei^raen of the Society, lliisi* the sort of ipinage in general use round 
Paiu, and deserves, in our opinion, to be more geoerallv cultivated in this 
country a* a Summer qun^e ; its leaves, which it produces in abundance 
on stem* sometime* sixfoet high, beuuasniccnlent ui Sununer a* those of 
common sjnn^e are in Winter, ifere were 31 sorts of strawbemca 
(ram the garden of tbe Society tasted, and aUo a new teedling, raised by 
Mr. Knevett of Tumham Green, from the common pine impregnated with 
Keens' imperial. We saw H in Mr. K.'s garden some days ago; it i* a- 
handsome fruit, in general ^pearance like the [une ; hardy, a great bearer, 
and considered hi^ flavoured. Mr. K. intends to brins it out about 
Michaelmas, 1 897, and is in the mean time raiNng as many plants as he can 
fiH" that purpose. 

HortkuUvrai Soei^t^i Garden, May 89. Id the experimental divinon 
of the ornaniental department, we obierved a handsome row of green- 
house plants, from B to 4 feet high, plunged in the soil, with the pots cow- 
ed, and occupying a amall border along a walk. They are chiefly Australa- 
sian plants^ and the intention is, probably, to prove their CMuparative do- 

c 1.--1: u ._,^ jdg gg^ ^ exceedingly good, and 

in private gardeui. A collection of 
' iltowiiw each other in natural re- 



gree* of hardiness; but, at onyrate, tni 
ro^t be adopted and improvea upon, in 
sii^e ^edmens arranged in this way, fol 

Mr. Bou 
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lationship, bordering a revolving walk, as in^wjra. Loddigei' arfaoretumi 
and named with glaxed china tidiets, as in Mr. Boursault's garden in ftuis, 
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or Mn. BmuoHHit'i comarvator}' at Bretton Hall, would Tonn an eaa; and 
urraeable fource, for ladiei to acquire a practical knowledge of botany. 
Tbttt M DOthiog, indeed, more conducive to thia taite, than placing the 
Dunetofplantauponor betide them, in conaotcuous, but not obtrurive 
labels or talliet. We regret that tliia it not don* id the ariwretum at Kew, and 
we hope it will ultimately be adopted io every department of the Chitwkk 
garden. The mere drcumttance of seeing and reading the»e namet, by at- 
tractlDg attention and exciting curiosity, gives me to a taatefbrplanti; 
it k, therefi»e, dedrable that public bo^ea should use tbe meant &[ 
originaUng and promoting a taste so agreeable, peaceful, and uieful. 

We pass over many tfaings of interest, to notice four beautiful epiphytes, 
Calatbea veratrilbltB, Eulophia gracilis, Oncidium pumtlum and flexuo- 
lum ; and two fine aquadcs, PoDted^acordata,andLininochariB Ptumerii, in 
Rower in the faot-house. The plants are in their usual excellent eonditioo, 
bang abundantly supplied with beat and moisture; tbe paths were literally 
flooded. 7*he AustralaciBn beet have unfortunately died during the last 
Wmter. 

In the experimental garden of the fruit department, the prindpal thing 
worthy of notice i* the vigour of the pine plants, of which tnere are tome 
new and apparently distinct varieties from Sierra Leone, selected by Mr. 
George Don, when botanizing in that colony. In one pit, Trapa natans, 
and ^rpus tuberosua, tbe water chestnut, are plantedinciatenu of mud and 
water, witfa a view to their cultivation as esculents ; and tbe fhiil of Pasu- 
flora edulis has attained a considerable raie on the back wall. The difib"- 
ent descriptions of pita erected in this department are well deterring of at- 
tention, and will be particularly noticed on a future occasion. No article 
of garden-culture seems n^lected ; we observed finochin planted in trenches, 
in the manner of celery, in order to be tdaoched by earthing i^>i as [wac- 
tised in Italy. 

In the kitchen-garden, celery it already planted out. In the orchard 
the ttrawberriet are in bloom, and in some places beginning to suffer from 
the dry weather. Tbe peaches, and other wall fruit, have set well ( partly 
by hanng been protected by a wooden cc^ii^, and partly in conaequence 
Otthe a^ication of canvass netting. In tbe flower garden, some phloxea, 
psoniet, nardsn, Mutcari comosum and inonstroaum, some tulips, wdl- 
flowers, and stocks, and a few border pertnnialt, are tbe chief arucles in 
flover. A number of the pseony blossoms having been fecundated by art, 
are tied up in gauze to exclude beet and otfaw insects. In the orchard 
some strawberries are rimilarly treUed. 

In the arboretum nothing struck us as deattving particular remark, un- 
let* it be worth while to express our regret, that the turf is formed of a mix- 
ture of grass seeds in whidi cock's foot, Dactylis glomerata, is con^icuoua ; 
being a much coarser and rapider growing grass than any other spedes, it 
is the very worst that can be fixed on for the purpose of a lawn. We pre- 
sume it must havebeenmixedwith'theotbergnM seeds inadvertently; but, 
whatever has been the cause of its introductton, it ought be nnmediately 

We cannot leave this nrden, .«ritbout paying a tribute of approhaiioa to 
theyoung men eotployed in it; their decxnt appearance, thnr drestand 
linen, compared w£b their w^es, m at onee an index to thdr morality. 
The number ofsuchyoang men it nearly forty, and we cannot help thii^- 
ing that a very important addition to the bor^ltural ettsbliahmenc would 
be a school, in WDich, for a small consideration, all who chose might go 
through a r^ular course of educadon. We are convinced thia woiDd u].- 
timately do more for horticulture than almost all the other plans for its 
progress put toeethar ; but in the meau time it need not supersede other 
good plana for the tame purpote. 
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It WM our intention to h«Te ^rea an account in thii Namber of the 
princiDol neetuip hdd b; floruti m the ndghbouifaood of London, for the 
uhibidaa of wluit are called flofiiti* flowen ; but after hafing put KHne 
a( our fnendt to a good deal of trouble, we find, that to give the name* 
of all the Bowen for which prtiei vere awarded would oceap]' more - 
■pace than we could poariblv tpare. We beg leave, therefore, to apologue 
for the trouble we have riven our ftiendi, and especially Mr. Groom, 
Mr. Greifr. Mr. Hobert Hackey, Mr. Davey, and Mr. Lewrance, near 
London; and Mr. Saul of Lancaster; and to limit our record to the datei 
of a few of the piindpal <howa or feait*, with the nameof the flower which 
obtained the firat prixe, and in owner. 

T%t JJ u ^m or CaKombiry Awieula Skow waa held on the IBth of April. 
Ute fint pnte was taken bj Prancit Cooper, E>q., for Britannia, and the 
I^ncathire Hero. 

Extract from a communicatioii by Mr. Greig, the Secretary to the 
ItliiMton Plotuu' Society. 

'2V /^tnyfennint^&dr^ii of comparatively ancient date, and may 
trikly be termed the parent Society of all others that have oflate been esta- 
bliMed in the vidnity of the metropolis. At its fint formation, which, 1 
belieTe,waaabautfifty years ago, the meeting of the Society were held itt the 
BarUjy Mow, an old and respectable public nouse, utuated in the pariish of 
Iilington, on the ude of one of the old pack-hone roads, leadinc from 
Blackwdt Hall,in the dty, to the north of England ; and now called Troy 
Lane. Th» were afterward* hdd at the Britanuia tavern, where vou may, 
I think, (till find a copf (ftamed) of the ancient rules and reguliitions of 
the Sode^. .Some uttle di^te having occurcd et this tavern, the 
Sode^ wa* in a great degree remodelled, the rules and r^uJatJoiw simpli- 
fied, and its meetingi removed to Canonbury tavern, but latteriy they 
have be^i held at the King^i Head tavern, opposite the church. 

"Theibow* offloweis at ttusSodetyeonuat of auriculu and carnations, 
and the prim are adjudged under the rmilalioiis (of which I hand vou a 
copy) to the best iowen, the firtt pnae being a silver nip, of the v^ue of 
five guineas. The Society has alwa^ been Mipported l^ matiy amateur 
KTOWRi, and, generally ^xtikine, (their enthuriastic fbodnen for tne flowen 
wdudi^ the greateat care in toe growth of them,) they have borne away 
- the priie from the regular dealer. 

"I feel assured, Sir, that you will lead a willing aid in promoting the 
growth of the finest flowen ( and it beina a nuuihn amongst floriAs, that 
exbUnttoni of them for prize* create emulation in their production, ybu, 
I hope, will ^ve me leave to tresnasa upon your valuable ^ages, for a mall 
additional space, to say, that thu feeling so predominates with sever^ mem- 
ben of this Society, ai to induce them (mrough me) to retjuest of you to 
ofier this challenge to the florist world. That each member will, on a day 
in July next, to be agreed upon, shew B pan of carnations, conuitiiw of twelve 
blooms, the produce of their own ganieni, (and accordhw wiu the rules 
of the Iilington Society,] against the same number of genuemen ftom any 
part of thelungdom, for anvnm not exeeedinr lOOL The house for die 
thow to be ^reed on, ana the ceoson appomted, prior to the time of - 
showing. Wishing you every soccess in your valuable undratsUng, 
** Upptr Parmtue-hoKie, lAtglim, " I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" Mag 36U, 1826. " Jwo. GbETO.* 

TV WMior FtoritW Shma was held on the I9th of April, and the first 
' ^ze taken by Mr, Brown, for Barlow*! king. 
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7%e HoBuHrnimlA Auricula JHou wai hetd April the 19(h. Iliftfirst price 
w» token by Mr. Willroore for MetcalPs Hero. 

Oeitea Auricula Show WM belli on the swh of April, The fir«t pnte 
was taken by Mr. Cbeese of ACIbank Tor Grimes's PrivHteer. 

7^ Dulwich Auricula Siow w&a held April 94th. The first prioe wai 
tttken by Mr. Goldbtm, for Grimes'a Privateer. 

Tie NemHgttm Awieitta Show wai held on April the S6th. The first 
priie ¥nu taken hj Mr. Goldham, for Orimes'i Privateer. 

7^ Laneatter Aarictda &otD wai held on the 36th April. Tlia first 
priie was taken by William Leighton, EMniire, for Booth's Freedom. At 
the flower-shows here, ereen-house and ^ardy plants, friiiis, and culinaiy 
vegetables, are exhilMted ; the premium for the best dith of potatoes was 
awarded to I^ady Houghton, and for the bestpine-^ple to Mrs. Parser. 

TWipt are not generally gathered and shown in competition in the 
neighbourhood of London, though they are in Lancashire, and other parts 
of the country, and have been occasionally so near the metropolis. TTie 
practice of florists with respect [o this Sower, is to appoint particular days 
to visit celebrated collections. A number of connoisseurs then assemble, 
compare, criticise, exchange, and purchase, and afterwards dine together, &c. 
Among the prineipal T^Hp-bedt in the Neighbourhood of LondoK are the 
following ; Mr. Groom's at Walworth, 130 feet lone, and 4 broad ; Mr. 
Strong' j, Brook-Grnen; Mr. Lawrence's, Hampton ; Mr. Welljie's, Mant- 
menmith ; Mr. Austin's, Upper Clapton ; Mr. Cheese's, Milbank ; Mr. 
Davey's, King's Koad; Messrs. Goldhani's,Grei^s,£die'B,BrookeB's, Mort- 
lock's, FranUin's and Mrs. Gable's, Islington; Mr. Brown's, Slough ; Mr. 
Wheatman's, Wiodior; Mr. Bartlet's end Mr. Pylc's, Bethnal Green; 
Mr. H<^gitrf 8, Lower Tooting; Mr. Smith and Mr. Jefferv's, Rotherhitbe; 
and our correqwndeat, Mr. Bumard's, at HoUoway. There are, dotiU- 
less, a number of othen of which we have not been iotbrmed. With re* 
gard to the order in which we have enumerated those above, it has little 
or no relation to thdr merits ; a few of Uiem we hare seen ; the ofher 
names we have heard of, and the whole we bare pat down as they occurred 
to our recollection. 



London. This was a feast-day, and we found a Dumber of connoisseurs, 
amateurs, and men of losure, among the last, the Duke of Clarence, in- 
niecting and admiring them. Loui« XVI. and General Washii^on had 
•^ come the finest," ai the phrase is, of the old flowers. On the I5th we 
wain saw the bed, and Polyphemus, the rarest and most valuable tulip in . 
the bed, was then in perfection. It is a bizard, was broken by Mr. Lawrence, 
and four bulbs we^e sold a few yean ago for 50 guineas. 

Mr. Goldham's bed, Mr. Greig's, and Mr. Burntrd's, we viewed on the 
SOth, and Mr. Davey's on the S3d of May ; Mr. Goldham had just been 
ofibired l<xW. for Louis XVI. ; this gentleman has raised s number of good 
carnations. 

7%t Lmeatler 7U^ Show.ym held May 9S. The first prize was taken 
bv KGis DaltOD, for a blw^ Baguttte, and the second bv the same lady, for 
Oolittle. The fiiw«t geranium was presented by Mrs. OosiGeld j the finest 
green-faouie plant, Bhcbrysum filiforme, by Mr. Kerr ; the finest herbaceous 
plant, Int nwana, by Mr. CoDoll^, and the finest head of brocoli by Mr. 
Hugreave*. Wer^retwecaoiwtinserttheelaborate account of tbisshow 
*ent us by onr valued correspondent, Mr. Saul ; by which it appears, that 
SB prties were given away to about 95 difiarent individuals, on the above 
day ; a proof bow generi^ly the taste for flowen and tor gatdenii^ exittt 
in LADCaster. 

Vol. I. No. S. b b 
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Aht. VII. Caoent OardeH MarJttt. 

April 4lh. An abiuKlaiit nppty of broccoli from It, to St.per dkh ; cueum- 
ben from 4>. to Si. per brace ; Frencb^bcMW from St. to 41. per hundred; 
onioni T«. per buihel ; upwagui, fti. and lOt. per hundred; waoU^ 6t. per 
hundred ; grtpe* from a4«. to 30i. per lb. ; MrawberriM Si. per 01. ; tuile 
applet a4(. per butbeli kitchen ditto from lOf. to ISj. A ptentiTul lupply 
of Spring dowan and common erergreent, with nme forced rfaododen- 
droQ*, roMi, pinkt, Ac. 

Aprit tetfa. An abmidvit nipplj' of nil the Tegetiblei oommoo at 
dui train n of the ytn. Broccoli from u. to at, per bundle; youi^eab* 
bagea 9*. to 5i. per doien; atpangui St. ed. to it. per hundred; foung 
potatoe* fh>m Si. 6d. to *t. per lb.; cuciimben 5i. to ei. per brace; 
p^w* 80*. to 84f. per lb.; itrawberrioa it, 6d. per 01. Then were Mill a 
WW pean and ^>ples for tale ; of the farmer we obterred, die Colmar, 
SL Gennaia, Bonchrelieci, and Doutde Fleurt, of the latter the French 
orit, ttone-piffm, nonpareil, See. Great proliuion of pinks, tulqa, 
hjrftdnthu^ narcHMU and othv flowed, forced and unlbrced. 

Afoy 9. Abundance of tart gooadwrriM efidentljr mud\ injured by the 
late froM* ; they told at the rate of It. per pottle ; Toung cabbaget from 
U. 9^ to St. per dozen ; aqiaragui from U. 6d. to 7(. per faundrad ; 
young potatoei It. 6d. to St. per lb.; cummberg from it. to St. per brace; 
itrawDcrrici It. 6d per 01.; gr^>e« from 14t. to I81. per lb. 

Jlfa)r 1 6tk. A good luppl* of forced and unforced regetablei in the 
mBitiet, and likewue of forced fruit*; young potatoes it. ^. per lb.; cab- 
ba^ U.9d. [ler dozen; aiparagui 4t. «(£ to St. 6d. per bundred; broccoli, 
which ii getting tcarce, from St. to 4t. ed^; tort gooMberriei et. Bd. per 
gallon; cucumber* from It.Sd to Xi. per brace; young peat sot. per quart; 
grape* ISi. per lb.; itrawberrie* It. Ed. per oi.; chemeifrom lit. to 16t. 
per lb. Abundance of flowen and Bawering ihrub*. 

Jwu S. Potatoei fronf St. to Tt. per cwt, which h about fr«m 1- '"-' 

to st.g' - "'^--■-— 1...-L-. __Lu___. ^. 

broccoli from 8<L to 3>. ; aiparagua from it. to St. ; and cderr from lOil tt 
It. 6d. per bundle; young carrots from St. to is*.; tum^ Irom St. to St.; 
coleworti, or green*, nnmarketable; onioiii from 9d. to St.; leeks from lodl 
to It. *d. per down bunches; radishes from 3d. to fid. per doien hands ; 
COM lettuces from S^ to It. per score; green goosebenies irom St. loft, fid.; 
green currants ftom St. to Tt.; niin^e Irom 6d. to lOd. per hair liert, 
about an»-third of a bushel; sound sweet orange* from St. to lit.; JemoDs 
fhim St. to ISi. per 100; or, the former from sl. to tl. loi.; the latter 
from 3l.to4L per chest of two boxes; Spanith chetnut* firom St. to 12*.; 
French che«Duts firom Jit. to lOt.; ^luish tutiel^iut* fiom 5t. to St. ; 
French walnub from it. to 10«. per peck; new potatoca frvin 6d; to It. 6d.; 
chertiea from is*, to Is*, per lb. ; forced ttrswberria* ht»n sd. to 9d. per 
thumb, about an ounce ; natural itrawbenia* from St. to 6*. per quart ; 
green peas from St. fid. to At. per peck { French beam from St. to 4t. pv 
100. — Prices of foreign fhnt, old potatoes (theie next to nomiaBl^ 
aspan^us, and horsMaiutli, statJonatr; those of almost ereiv tlMng else 
frvm 90 to 40 per cent, lower than on this day se'nn^t. »ip(ij 
abundant, and tnde more Inisk than could hare been rasonaU; ex- 
pected. KIkwormt *d. to it. per doMO, acoordii^ to their die ; gardm 
snails It. per doacB ; goliUsh St. to Tt. per brace ; English frogs Id, each; 
*aakes 4d. each ; leecfae* lOt. to SOt. per hundred. 
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ami oth^ Suburban 

Siott-Hoiie, April lOlh. Thii place, lo long nc^ lecteil or miimansged, 
i) at Ia»t likely to be reMbred to its characteiittlc dignity art! beauty. 
Mr. Forrest, who bo highly diicioguished himseir in laying out the grouuai 
at Eaton-Hidl, bawng jiut been engaged as bead manaaer bere. There arq 
few old placet where there ii to much to do as at Sion, but there are few 
■lao where to much effiKt.niBy be. produced bv Judicious doinga. The 
kjtchei^^rden require* to be entirely renoTaCeo, including even the Hiil 
of the t^orden, the walU, the walki, and the hot-hovues. ^Fhe pleasure- 
ground, so ridi in exotics, and so_ incumbered and injured by the com- 
moneit trees and shrub*, reouirei to have the latter entirely removed, to 
gjve room ^nd e0eet to the rormer j and to render thig sceneiy complete, 
a great number of new exotics, introduced liincc Sion was planted, now 
Inward* of hair a century ago, require to be added. There arc few 
gardeners more competent to entail this than Mr. Forrest, and if he 
obtain a reaKMHiUe share of liberty, and is not limited in espence, we may 
look forward la KHDething which will restore thie fine old place to its 
•Ddent cetdnhjr, . 

Boj/twat^ Gardept Comlt dt faiuUt, April laUt. A. magnificent ififr- 
dmen of Glycine sinensis is in flower in the green-house ; each raceme u 
a* large as a bunch of grapes, of a delicate pale purple at the shoulders 
of the buiub, where the blossom is fully expanded, and of a deik purple 
at the pendant extremities, where the nowers are not vet opened: 
fjutneirous species.of acacias are in full bloom, and alio polyEalaa, cor> 
reas, heaths, hiachysema, cytiaus, borouia, &c. Mr. Campbell has been ' 
very lucceasiiil in. blooming hjacintha, of torts that for upwards of 
teven yean have been grown iu this garden ; a laive bed of bluet, redt, 
and double whites arc now in perfection, and to all appearance as strong 
as if the bulbs had been newly imported. The borders bere are remark- 
ably well stocked with herfaaceoui plants and standard roies; among the 
latter are some x>f the nioct ma^ificeat specimens in tbe neighbourhood 
of London. The whole is kept in excellent order; and this garden, for 
many years celebrated for its beautiful collection, was never better worth 
ledng than it isat prcMOt. Peihaps more new plants have been publisheil 
in botanical work; as having first flowered here, than in any private' garden 
round LondoQ. 

Walworih Flonit^' Garde*, Mr. Groom, April nth. This eUablistiment 
It wholly devoted to tife culture of florists' flowers, and tbpugh the dqiart- 
ment of floriculture is not now so fashionable at it was in the time of.M.C 
Madocks, the founder of this garden, and the author.af the Florists' 
Director]', it is still a good deal encouraged. Tlie purchasen|of florists' 
flower* are quite a di^rent class of persons from tne purcha^rs of rare 
and curious species, or what, for the sake of distinction, if e may -call 
botanists' plants. They are chiefly tradesmen, and, in part, eveo operative 
manufacturers and mechanics. All these form a distinct class of flower- 
fanden, and are at much occupied b)' the artificial properties and high- 
sounding names of auriculas, tulips, and camationa, as botanittt are with 
the graieric and tpedfic distinctions of science. The grand object of the 
flower-fancier it to gain a prize at some of the flower^howt which are held 
in ^foent places about London, at the period when auriculas, tulipi, 
and carnations are in bloom. The four princ^ial shows are held at Islin^ 
ton, Dulwkh, Hammersmith, and Chelsea, and generally, on or about the 
end of April for auriculas, the end of May for tulips, and the end of 
July for carnations, We intend in Aiture to give short notice! of liieie 
ibowi, in the hope of ettending this department amoi^ gentian's 
gwdanert, bj whoai, we think, florists' flower* are at present too mudi 
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n^llMted. For enunple, at the prnent tinK, whu part«Te in hdj 
oouiHiy KiidcfMie cao mpla)' lOO loru of early dwvf tnltM, all ui bloom 
Uigether, produdng m) eSect, that For brillUace of colour cannot be 
MirpMMd in fke re^etable kinplom P How few geotlenen's leau can boa*t 
■ finoita^ of widcuIbi, or cuiutioiu ; the last flower highly dedrdile, 
ai comtNning both beauty and fracance. The culture of biDbi in general, 
u at prewnt too much n^ected t)y country gwdenen, probably BecauM 
at the *eaK>n when they come into bloom, htniliet are generally in their 
metropolitan reaideucea. 

Mr. Groan) ii an entfaudaatic Boriit, and no man ii more liberal in ex- 
plaining the canoni of floral criridim, and even the secrets of the art, to 
the uninitiated. The fint thing he painted out in walking round with us, 
was hi* collection of auriculas in pota in a common hot-bed frame; Mr. 
G. made out a lilt of above thirty fine aorta which had flowered this 
season in greater rigour than usual. We regret want of room |»«Tentt 
UI from printing the names. 

There it here a large supply of the Di^t>unelling stodc, which. Mr. 
Groom aajs, b^nt to difliue iti odour at nx o'clock in the eretung and 
learea off at six in the nioming, whether in the open air, under glan, or 
in a room. Mr. G. has in vain tried to render it odoriferoua in the day- 
time, by placing It in a humid atmosphere, and alto in a darkened place. 
A floe new variety of Viola tricolor raised by Mr. Groom attracted our 
attention ; the flower is not lo lat^ as some varieties, but is of a darkef 
purple velvet than any of them. Many plants of Pyrut apectalnlia, in 
poll in full bloom, are rery handsome ; and in the green-housea are some 
good varieties of camellia and erica, and a considerable stock of eersnia. 

The next grand feature, at present in this garden, ia, the coUection of 
early dwarf tulips, single and double. Of the former Mr. G. has upwanb 
of 150 lorts, and loo at least are now fiiUy expanded, and ietv brilliant. 

The double tulips are rather later then the Mngle ones ; of thirty MtO 
which are here, about a dozen were fully espanded, including Toumeaol 
panachfe and Marriage de ma fille, whidi are two of the largest and 
most showy flower*. 

Hicre is an immenie stock of late tulips of very vigorous growth, 
but we shall return to lee them when they are in bloom. There is a 
good collection of crown imperiab; and the double red, double yellow, 
crown upon crown, and gold striped, were in great vigour. Various very 
curioui lorta of fiitillaiy were in flower, but leaa vigorout in growth than 
imiaL Mr. G. has left off growing hyacinths, which, he allowa, can be 
better grown by the Dutch. He GrequeUlf viaitt Holland, and has even 
gone so hr as to import loil from the Soruts' gardens there, for the pur- 
pose of trying experiments. 

Among the mis- 
cellanea of the 



garden, we mav 
notice a formid- 



by plashing a 
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growing itate, 01 well u die itump*. Vnrioui fruit treo have been deprired 
of their outer bail, headed down, ringed, and treated with Mr. Porsj-th'a 
eomposition, all with Che uuial Miccesa. There ia a Mammoth apple- 
tree, which prodiicei very large fruit, and wme othen, od which he hai 
ffiafted all the different sorti he could procure. The American bli^t 
has cankered moBt of the apple-treea, but bas done vet; little injury 
to the pean, thou^ intermixed with them, a proof, m our corre- 
gpondent Rusticus oblerves, (p. ISJ.) that the pear will thrive in aw»fie loil 
than the apple. Mr. G. unties his espalier trees in winter, when he prunes 
them, and leaves thdr branchei dangling about loose till the blossom is 
set. Tbeir being loose, he considers as promoting the last object, by 
allowing them to be shaken by the wind, A tank and pump have been 
recently formed for collecting and containing the drainings of the dung and 
compost ground, with which the ranDncnlus beds are watered. A great 
breedth of ground is covered with the last named flower and with the 
anemone, toth just emer^ng from the soil. Mr. G. always plants these 
flowers in spring, but the tulips and most others in October and Novem- 
ber. The latter and hyacinlns are quite hard;, but anemones, ranun- 
culuses, and most sorts of polyanthus narcissus require to be covered with 
rotten tan, or litter, to protect theoi from the frost. 

May 19IA. The Mngle tulips ore now in full bloom, and this day hap- 
pening to be fine, Mr. Groom's bed of a 130 feet long and 4 feet Xroad 
presented by lar the most magnificent spectacle of tbelcind we 
We are persuaded that very few of the wealthy amateurs of l 
have seen such a sight, otherwise the culture of tulips would be 
generaL This bed consists of upwards of SOO sorts, in seven 
viewed lengthways, and in rows across at six inches apart ; for the a 
we must refer to Mr. Gn>om's printed catali^ue, not having rooii 
'~~~rt the list of selett sorts obligingly furnished us by him. 



i'anUnm, Seeml'i Park, Apni 27. This immense building, carreniond- 
iiw in figure with that of the aame name in Rome, is preparing for exhiEntiug 
nr. Homor's Panorama of London, which of itself is an astonishing under- 



taking; but coupled as it will be with this immense building, and the objects 
and contrivances within and around it, will surpass aUuiat has hitherto 
been done in panoramic exhibition in this or any country. The ground 
around the edifice is now being planted under the direction of Mr.hfackay, 
of Clapton, and it aSbrds even in its present incomplete state, a striking 
example of what may be done byselectionof large plants, and specially. oT 
«rer*green«. There are variegated hollies here 1 5 teet high, and rhododen- 
drons nearly, as manv feet in diameter, and laurels, vews, box. Sec. pro- 
portionately large. They have been selected from all the nurseries from 
within SO and 30 miles of London, and from the American ground at 
Wanstead-house, which supplied the immense rhododendrons mentiooed, of 
more than 30 years' growth. The plants were carefiilly taken up with 
balls, and put in baskets of suitable size, and in that state conveyed^to the 
ph in which they were planted. In some cases the plants were planted 

' with the basket entire, to admit, if need should require, of lifting tnem in 
the course of the summer to fill up blanks from death, or to &cihtate alter- 
ations ; in others the sides of the baskets were cut away and the bottom left ; 
and from the smaller plants the ba^ets were wholly removed. Every tree 
or shrub planted was set in puddle, or fixed by water. (Bmyd. of Gard^ 
§ a096, S097), and properly Uaked. The kinds were planted in masses, efpo- 
cially the shrubs; and the deciduous tree*, which are but few in proponxm 
to the everereens, are planted from 3 & 4to a dozen in a hole, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Price, and adopted by Mr. Repton, Mr. D. Stewart, and othars. 
This at once produces an eflbct difiereot from that of ayouiw pleDtation^ 

- and girea something of the idea of stools of coppicewood. . It would be 
'BBS 
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premature to (peak of the dedgn of tbeK plaDtationi, became it ii not ;et 
tu&y developed ; but we cannot witlibold our warmest approbatiMi of 
the liberality and tailb diaplayed by Mr. Horaor Id the cnoice of bia 
planti,ai]d thesKtraardiiiBrj espedienta and care employed by Mr. Mackaj 
aod bU lUperiDtendaot Mr. Kerr, in taking them up and remoring them ; 
llien in planung them, lecurins them, and almost itaily waterine them. 

jEno Ottrdeiu, M^ a-i. The new eotrance which weaoticed in ourlatt 
(p. 923.) bat been planted in a vcr; taiteliil manner, under the direction of 
Hr.Begfaie, who hat here erinced ajuM reliih for the piduretque disposition 
of olliecti. This taate ii not common either amongst cultiTaton or botanirtt; 
the itndiet of both leading to the eoDaideratioii of objects individually, rather 
than coUectirel)', or with r^ard to efiect of light and shade, exposure and 
cooceatment, &c. A dozen of treei or shrubs, planted on a lawn, show at 
once whether the planter is acultifatoror apainter. The botanical portion 
of the pleanire.gronnd a now in a state of great beauty, and aflbrds a good 
tpedmenof what maybe effected, on a few acres of level ground, by trees 
Hid (hniba, imooth turf, and gravel walkt, without either water, archi> 
tectural objects, or distant view. 

The Systematic Garden is, in general, in athrivini; state, and in good 
order. It is to be regretted that these valuable qualities are greatly lea> 
lened in eStct by the obvious want of plan and arrangement, and the dit- 
potition of the hot-housea and wallu. The former stand like cattle in a 
market-place, and the latter are unstudied lines of communication, created 
1^ the necessities of the place, entering b^ind, as in the Horticultural 80- 
cwtv'i garden, to that the principal object in the first view is the back 
•heat; which sheds meet the eye in wafking through the earden, fully as 
often at the glass fronts, to which they are subservient. Taking a view of 
our public ^dens, and national works in general, plan or method seems a 
less conspicuous quality than profusion in the aetails; a circumatonce 
which probably arises from our wealth ; method being most reaorted to by 
those who have leait to methodise. 

The late froatt had injured several plants h»%, as at other placet ; but 
'Arancaria imbncata it untouched, and Photinia glabra promises to be an 
adilttioo to oar hardy eseigruena. Nothing struck us as very remarkable 
■moiig the herbaceous plants ; in the green-house the following rare species 
,were pwuted out to ui ; Anthocercitlittorea,viacon, and albicant, Mirbelia 
deMnata, hoitantben violaeea, Hibbertia nova *p, Patenoma ip., Beaii- 
fwtia nova m^ Poly^ala nova «., Gompbololnum sp. 

A plant of Cyclopia genittoiaes had been planted out in front of a alore 
about a year ago, and protected during winter with a m«t( it has grown 
neariy ten leet h^h, and i* now sfrfandidly in flower. 

In the palmJioiu^ tome of the planta are tu0fartng for want of room, and 
one eannot hdp r^rettiw that a mitable situation it not formed for thia 
noble order oTpl^tt. Tliere b abundant ^>ace in the pleaHire-gronnd 
here for a few Bcrea of glass roof, which, at we have elsewhere obaerved, 
^neyc.afOanL(eiT9.1 might be supported by iron columns, at any bdght 
&on the ground, Deatea by steam, and watered by per&rated pipe* in Lod- 
dii^'monner; theinteiiar mi^ be laid out io walki, turf| water, and leatt, 
dmXmted with icnlpture, and enlivened by foretan birds. There might he 
tmni dimate^ 10 at to ioclnde the whole of ue plautt at present kept 
nnder ^ats. In the pctaeat day, wh«i luch immense cumt are laid out on 
piddic uqnorcmenU, osough mi^t be spared to cover ten acres in Uiit 
wn.'end surely the e&ct produced would be wortb the expeoce. 

In one of the hot-hcNiaet, Menyantbet indica, and Nymphna cterola^ 
anprafiitdyinblooin,andPontMeiiacra9^>et,ararepfant,irom Guiana, 
and CypMw degan^ a new mciea, fton Trmidwl, are growing freely j the 
bnaec mi^t toon be multiplied to any extent The plantt in this bot- 
^ "— "- '-r. 
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On Uie kitchoi gardeo, we have little to remark; but cannot help r{>- 
provins of the plan adopted her«, of not Ki^wiiu any crop whatever on 
the fniit tree borders. They are not even dug, bifi etery weed cut up as 
it ^ipean, end a lurface dressing of rotten dung occasionally applied to 
Hipply nouriihment, retain looiature, and prevent the surface from be- 
coming indurated. This practice deMrves imitation. 

Id ue culinary hot-houses, tbingt look u well ai wtiea we latt reported. 



Art. IX. Architecture, 



Ardtilechirai In^rommeitl. We invite artists of leisure and taste to 
furnish ui with sketches, accompanied by a word or two of description, of 
such noTeltie» in their art ai are applicable to the countr)-. Plans and 
elevations of cottages, entrance-lodges, with the dimeaiioni of the rooms ; 
liifierent descriptions of walls for fences and gardens ; rateways, and gates, 
fences, bridges, and architectural chimney-tops will De very acceptable. 
Our grand object is to improve the forms and arrangement of the commonest 
thing*, and introduce taste into every day objects. The lodges now erecting 
in Hyde Park, from ^^^e designs of W. D. Burton, are good examples in 
many respects, and particularly in that of being handsome in every front, 
and Having the kitcnen-yard sunk so as not to be_ in the slightest decree 
offensive. There is not one of these lodges that might not, at a very short 
distance,' pass for an ornamental building in a nleasu re-ground. The pre- 
vailing error in almost every description of building erected in the suburbs 
of London is, that on the side of the building which is considered ai front, 
such espence and'taste as can be afforded is exclusively di^ved, while 
the three other «des are completely ntglected, both in re^rd to design, 
and the material employed. But wherever a house is in any degree de- 
tached, what are called the sides and back are seen just as much, and as 
frequentiy as the front; at least, the front and one udeare always seen- to- 
gether. The master art, in rural architecture, is to make all the dde* of 
a house beautiful, and to avoid as much as pouible the appearance of what 
are called backsides, which are disagreeable seen at a distance, and near at 
hand display the slovenliness and disorder of kitchen and other domestic 
appendages. Subjected to judicious design, they would repder the bacL of 
every house as handsome as the front. In natural objects there is no 
backside ; every part is beautiful after its kind. Few suburban builder*, 
however, are in tnc habit of considering the effect of objects in perspective, 
. and a large, or small country house, is too often with them merely a slice 
from a smaller or. larger row of houses from a London street. 



Art. X. Domestic Economy. 



The foltowine valuable receipts have been procured for us b^ Mr. John 

Anderson, F.H.S,, Gardener to the Earl of Esacx at Caanobury, from 

an Ainent Preach cook, lately in the Earl's service. 

ToauUa Sauce for CM Meat. Boil tomatas when ripe, rub them 
through a tammy cloth, to every quart of pulp add j ounce of garlic and 
L ounce of shallots, salt to taste, boil J hour, strain out the garlic ; add to 
every quart, half a pint of common vinegar, and a wine glass fiiU of Chili 
do. ; let it stand a <ky or two before corking. 

Patted T'onatat. Reduce your tomatas over the Hrf, till they are quite 
thick, stirring all the time to keep them from burning ; rub them through 
a tammy, pat them again into your stew-pan, with an equal quantity of glaie, 
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Cottage Economj/. 



. _ _. d [or l&fl glue); put them into a whiteeuthen pot; when 

cold, coTer them with writiiic-paper dipped in brandy; poor dtR' lone 
warm htw** lard, and cover alfoTer with a bladder tied quite tight ;atiDiU 

re adiud to n little grary or melted buKer will make an eiu^ent nncc 
cutletj or chops. 
Timalat quite plmi. Reduce a* before, onlj be more careful in erapor- 
Bting the water from them, rub them through a tammy, put them when cokt 
into fruit bottlet ; they must be coriied veiy tight, and tied down ; put the 
bottle* nearly up to Ue cork, into cold water, over a gentle fire, till they 
boil, then set them on one side till cold, take them out and dip the koA in 
good cetnent of bea-wai, rosin, &c. 

This may be uied in uialuog sauce for cold meat, or as above, by adding 
strong gravy. It is intended, of course, to save the glaze. 

Tamatiu HitA Graey. This is aimply stewing your tomataa in a little good 

Kvy, till quite tender, kee^ulig them whole, drain them on a sieve, diih 
m up, and pour a little ballglaze, and a tea-spoonful of vinegar miied 
with it, quite hot, over them. 

Timuita* mm/ liieteitr be put into vmexar at a pickU. 

Ttneit of "nnnalai. Take a pint of the tomatas, add a pound of Goe 
sunr, reduce itin the same way as ajam,add the juice ofa lemon; thii 
mue* a very good towit. 

TbMoloi at dried Frtdl. The pulp may be reduced; say a pint with a 
pound of fine sugar, till auite BtilT; pour it on your tin; it must be diied 
._ . .t»— . _;,_ „—.i„ J.,. ^.,r it ;„>Q what shape you please, it doM tot 



Art. XI. Cottage Economy, 



Undbk this heed we mean to include such noticet at we conuder will be 
. usrfiil to the lowest clawes of houiekeepen, and to the cultivators of 
cottage eardeni. We invite the gardeners of country gentlemen to send 
us hints for this department, and to contribute, u (ar as opportunity and 
the consent of their employers permits, to the increase of the comforts 
and ornaments of their cottage gardens in the neighbourhood, by distribut- 
ing such seeds and plants as tht^ know are suitable. We also invite our 
female rtadera to contribute hints for the in-door economy of cottager*. 
We particularly wish to be able to ftimisb some imnroved plans and ele- 
vations of cottages, for which, especially in Scotland and Ireland, there is 
the greatest necesuty. We invite young architects to turn thdr atten- 
tion to the subject, and send us something at once commodious and 
handsome; something better than those square two-celled boxes, which 
are often set down ai iodses ; or the miserable sheds that are some- 
time* fitted up as gardeners dwellings. In the present exhilntion of 
architectural drawings in Somerset-house there are abundance of palace* 
and villas, but not a nngle labourer's cotti^ ; plenty of impracticable and 
extnmtgant ideas, but a great want of " common objects, improved by 
genius, art, and taste." 

It has been sugKested to us, thai pastors of congrc^tions might mate- 
rially assist us in tnis part of our labours,- we eamestlv invite cle^symen 
of eveiy denomination to do so, both among thdr flocKs, and by sending 
us such hints as may suggest themsdves; and not the least useful will be 
" bints for the moral CMiduct of cottagers." Want of room prereoits as 
from Mjiag more at present. 
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Art. XII. Hintifir Experimentt, 

Wallt if Compreued Earth. In Mr. Gibbt'i niinen, Brompton, the 
walk of a imall house ur cottage are built of blocki of compreued loam, 
about three timet the uit of commoD brick«, and laid in thia ctmef mud, 
as mortar. This building waa erected under the din^on-)>r Monsieur 
Cointereaui, a French architect, and the patentee in that ^itantr}' of the 
invention. M. C. was brou{;ht OTer, and tbe building ei^ed, at the 
expence of the Board of Aj^culture. For particular purpoiei, such as 
cottuces, sheds, cottag&^ardcn walls, Sec, this mode of builiUng «'ill be 
li.unil to succeed pd^ectly ; but unless a considerable extent wot to be 
, rrected, the trouble and expence of teaching labourers to execute it, 
woulo, probabl}^, be greater than the profit. Walla of this sort, however, 
placed upon brick or stone foundations, and well protected by project- 
ing roo^ or copings, will, doubtless, endure a great length of time ; 
and as cott^e wallb, being ^;reeter non-conductors than bnck or atone, 
they will be found warmer in winter, and cooler In summer. Were a 
great extent of this sort of walling to be done, instead of the clumsy node 
of forming the blocks, by raising and lowering a wdght, in the way piles 
are driven, a machine might be easily contrived, t^ an arrangement of 
levers, like Ruthven'a printing-press ; or with Bramah's preia, as recentlv 
improved, so as to compress the earth-bricks to any extent, and niucn 
foster, and' with much less trouble, than by the French method. We 
noticed this mode of building in our Encyclopedia of Agriculture ({. 2849.), 
but were not then so impressed with the perfection to which it may attain, 
or the uses to which it may be applied, as we have been since examining 
tlie specimen at Brompton, and coiiversine with 'Mr. Gibbs. By the uae 
of Brsmah's prest, which will squeeze a deal board to tbe thickness of 
drawing-paper in half a minute, the loam blocks may be rendered as hard 
at ordinary free-atone, and, probably, copin^tonea might be formed of 
the same material, and rendered water-proof by dipping in gas liquor, or 
washing over with sand and pitch, thin Roman cement, or by some otbw 
simple process. We recommend the subject to proprietors about to build 
any extent of walls or cottages, and to emigrant!. 

HeaAig Hotiouiet by Gat. We should De glad if Micb of our readers 
OS have an opportunity, would make some experiments, with a view to 
ascerttuning how far the temperature of a greenhouse might be kept up 
bj the con«umpuon of a jet or jets of gas, under a cover of earthenware 
or iron, placed within the house; we know of no objection to it but tbe 
eipence, and, probably, that might not be an obfectian, when the first 
cott of furnaces and flues, their repair, fuel, attendance, &c., are taken into 
condderatioo. 



Abt. XIII. Education of Gardenert. 

Ooa last notice on this subject hinted at the absolute necessity of every 
}U)ungman,who wished to rank above a common country labourer," work- 
ing out" his own intellectual education ; and at present we shall only add, 
that every new occurrence among the operative classet. of society, every 
new Mechanic's Institution, and there is hardly a week paves that there is not 
one established in some part of London, or of the country {See Tie Allot 
Smday Nevapaperfor June 1 1,), renders this necessity the more imperious. 
While all other orden of the laborious class of society ere raising them* 
telvea, let it not be said, as a valued correspondent observes, that rardenen 
aloDe remain ttalionaiy. Bat our present purpoae b to hint at the modes 
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bj which nrdenen who « . 

much iotdlectiul unprarMMot, mn^ benefit tbemtelnaic and thcM modat 



tneapdib of 
_ benefit utemtemaif «ni ------ -- ■- 

we two — bj emigntioa, or by chMwe of pro&Mon. 

A healthj *obcr man can budljt Iwl of ultbnMdy renderit^ himself inde- 
pendeflt, by amigratiiuF to Amenc*, or Auoraluia, and engwuig himidf m a 
country labourer of an work ; or better ai a gardener. Van Dieman'i iiland 
we conuiler the rerjr beat country to emigrate to in point of climate, it being 
ai nearly ai potdUe that of England. The country ii already alinosE entirely 
occuiMed by Briton* ctiltiTating their own propertT. The price of labour 
will be high there for a long period, and a frugal dav-labourcr there might 
•oon n*e a* much aa would enable him to make a vmM purcha&e. 
Thh he might Jiqprove and lell, and purchaae again, and improve, &c 
In North America the price of laixnir ii equally high, but the Winten are 
long and wrere, and the climate of tome parts, as Caroline, unhealthy. 
New York ia the moM deuraUe city to eniijjrate, to in the first instance. 
(See KwgimH on BmgratvM.) Whoever intends to emigrate would find 
it greatly to hit adraotage to acquire some knowledge or carpentry, and 
CoiomoD country masonry, and, in short, as many of the architectural arts a* 
he could. Building with compressed earth in dointereaux's manner, or ea 
pit/, paiticularly merits attention. {E. c^ G.i 2a. 49. tad G. Mag. p.SST.) 

'liie wages of a journeyman gardener will always be comparatively low 
for various reasons ; but any gardener may become a tolerable bricklayer, 
field mason, hedge carpenter, or painter and elaaer, in a month. He 
maf not, perhaps, be able to undertake gaugea arches, carved work, or 
graining; but he may become a sufficiently good woricman to d)tain nearly 
treble the wagfcs of a journeyman gardener. Nothing can be more readily 
acquired than bricklaying, painting, and glaouKi and while gardeners in 
the nurseries about London are getting it. ana 8t. ed. per day, journey- 
men in these trades are pud 5t. ed. and 6i. Other occupatioot 
which B pirdener may acquire will readily occur; but we do not recooi- 
mend this mode ; "we would rather see emigration adopted ; but should 
greatly prefer continuing in the original profession, and improving in it 
to the utmost. For this purpose, we conclude with three hints to you^ 
gardeners, — have do pleasurei, — lose no time, — and concentrate your 
attention to whatever you ti^e in hand. 



Art. XIV. Qfuriet and Ammaert, 
mSaca of NuUaII, {Jig. 64.) Dicecia Tetlaadria, Un. ; and 



Thii interesting tree, of which there are se- 
veral spedes, was first introduced to the gar- 
dens at St. Louis, on the Mississippi, from a 
Ml^e of the Osage Indians. From thence it 
was earned to the nursery of Mr.'M'M^on 
•fI%iladelphia,aBd afterwards, about IB tS,seeUt 
were tent to Lord B^ot in Eo^anil by M. 
Cwrea de Serra. Tbetreesat Pbiladelphiahave 
reached their fiJl siie and bear the Winten 
ther« without injury. The tree in Lord 
Bmp^* conservatory is upwards of six feet 
high i hut it hai not yet fioweied. Lord Buot 
presented one to A. a Lwnbert, Esq, wluch 



There isl 
common mulberry. 
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" In it* native wild*, the Maclnm i* cootpicnoiii by Aamy ftvlt, in mm 
and Extcfnal Bpp««raH« KMmbHl^ the hrgaM omge*. The Itant are of 
na oral ibnn, vitb an uadirklad niMgm, and tfae upper nrbce of maiMmlh 
ihrnii^ jnen; they are fire or as Inches long, and Inm twoto thise 
wide. The wood ia of a jellowiah oolour, HBCommaDly fine and »Wtir, 
aiRntUng the-matcrid mon nied for bows bj all thenn^erfTODi tbe Mb- 
■inippi to the Rock; Hountvnt. How br towarda the north in um. ex- 
tendi we hare not been informed, but we haye often Mot it Biaat^ tlie 
lower tribes of the Minmiri, who procure it in. trade from tbe Osases, and 
the Pawnees of Red RiTcr. The faark, friut, ftc. when wounded, duchsrgM 
acopions milkyjuice^ which soon dries on esponire, and m iatolnble in 
water, containing, probably, like the milky ndces of many of the uiticeK, a 
lane intennixtiire of caoutchouc or gum elaitic. 

. The fruit connsti of radiatiiig, aoniewhat woody fibre*, terminating in a 
tubercnlated and tli^tly papillote *nr&ce. Id thia Stnm man are diMemi- 
Bated tfa« lecds, which are nearly as laige ai those of a qninee. iW tree 
riset ttrtbe bdght of twenty-five or tUny feet, dtvidhw near the ground 
into a nuBsber M long, sleiider, and flextKMe branches. It inhabits deep and 
fertile seila m rallies. The Aifaini* appears to be the northern limit of the 
range of the Maclura, and neither on that river, nor on the Canadian, 
J — i-Ug iree, or the (rait, attMO >o condderable a -■-- ~ -~ '-■'= 



and H half incheiindiameter." iJamei'iEtpe^tio» to Ute Boda/ Moantmu.) 
The roUoniiig letter from Mr. Nuttall to A. B. Lambert, Etq^ dated Li- 
verpool, April I!, 1134, gives additional information reapecttng this tree. 
f. I nave herewith aeat you tbe drawings of the Madura, and have but little 
to add concemiBg it hwdea what is already before the public. I have, how- 

■ttver.sinoe that pnblicalion sees thcmale flowers with which 1 bad been 
unacquainted. Iliey are produced in partly setrileelDtters, probata twelve 
•tt more together in a v^ thort raceme, ud consiat each of a four-ported 
sreeiBf h ouyz, including three, but more cotnmonly four atamena, about the 

-teasth ofi or • little exceedii^ the calyx. 

The trea often attain. the heizht of uxty f>^ or upwards, havina 
spreading branches, thickly clothed with a foliage of the moat vivid and 
snining ereen. Tbe flower* are veir inconapicuoua and nearly green, or 

■wiA a ^ht tinge of ]iaUow. lie bark and Iniit, on indsion, give* out a 
milky aw; thatofthefi^ is aromatia, but not agreeable to the taate. 
Although (bund tpontaneous and abundant on the immediate border* of 
Red River, I cannot lesm that any individual ha* ever aeen or tatted its 
tipeihiiL Thsie, acMtding to the rraiort of Major Long, (See bia Nana- 
tire, vol.ii.p.tSB.)*'B<|i>i'o*^'BB 0* ""'■^ of tbeShaddock tree,yellow,and 
very beautiliil to the epo i but in hi* Ofunion always unpleasant to the taate. 
A« to their bdng jnieele** (an aiaettioa made by Ai* narrator), the very 
appellation ofOwge,i>.e. orao^ independent of my own testimon;f,oiuht to 
have qualified the contradictwn- Froo> two or threo-of the fruit which I 
dercribed as teen growing in Mr. Cbotenu'a garden Rt St. Louia, in I8I0, I 
expressed about h«lf a pint of a milky sweetish fluid, which, unlike most 

.lactescent *ap*, quicUy.sqiarated ialoraclear liquid, and a subsiding fecu- 
lent matter, alnkoatappeanngfikctheactiaa of coagulation in milk. 1 men- 

,tion thia Stct. tnert^ Id ihow-tbW the iinie.w not bard and dry, a* atated 
by Hr, James. Indeed, fromallicanyeticarartiiestateoftbeHpe fruit is 
entinsly unknown. 

Tbe wood UM> completely like that of tbe Puatick (Mom* tinctoria) that 
it would be <Ufi«)lt Uy tell them apart ; it is equally uaebil a* a yellow dye, 

and its strength teeoniBteBd* ilitoihe natives (or lM>wa." 

If. 5Hritei "labouldbeglsd to be informed, through the medium of tbe 

tiardner't MagaahM, the t«ice and deccciption of almtaQical microscope 
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MiSdentlr *tni(% to nandna the mmet, for I fav« alwayi (bund them 
verjr diAcult to eumhM by a Hnul magnifytD^Mi ; md I betiere that 
thate are agteM many toudb gardeiten, like mjiwir, who have been pre- 
vanted &oa enquiring into UBt TaliiaUe bmilyor T^t« for want of pro^ 
imtnimenti, and likewite detnrred Irom lettiiu them for want of beu^ 
aUe to aive a proper direction to tome of dieirTellow-aemnti to get diem 
in Lon^n, ai they are iddom to be met with in the couotry." 

On« of the moit coniplete botanical nueroMopei ii that reconiniended 
by Dr. Hooker, of Glai^ow, and told by jooet, 30, Lower Holbom, London, 
at sL ; and with diMectiitf koiTei, St. An improved botanical, or unirenal 
pocket microMope, lold by Jones, and by Bandu, 44 1 , Strand, nod otben, 
soM« IL U. A triple botanical magnifier, luch ai ii uied by practical bo- 
taoiit* about London, and which we ihould think well adapted for our 
cofre^MMident, it lold by Banck» for 91. Sd., and a double magnifier for 
Ci. ed. 

Hefy Da/ion, Etq., landicape gardener in Ireland, and autlior of tome 
clever county lurvevi of that kingdom, write*, " I dare lay you have leen 
PoDtey'i late woit Pray, ii hii frontiipece a q)edmen of En^iih taue 
in water-worki P If lo, we are all groping in the daik." — Moimt BeUem, 
Coitie Blakauy, M^ IS, 1BS9. 

Mr. Dm. SMc ohwivei, " The bee orchil [Ophiyi apifinal and the By 
orchil (O. miudfera) are fiwourite planti of mine, and although I have (r^ 
quently met with them, brought them home, and planted them both in pott 
and in the open ground, they have never again nude th^ appearance, which, 
notwithttanding the <^nion of many aardoien, muit have been becauie 
they were not treated properly. I •hall therefore be much oMigad to yoo, 
or some of your carreipondenti, toinfbnn me, through your M^[aiiDe,tbe 
mode of treatment moit i^oper for preurring the above plantt, and oihen 
aS the tame tribe ; and particulariy, whether in taking them &om their na- 
tive habitation!, the mould ougfat or not to be desred from the root*." — 
Bungav, Sujfblk, 29th Aprii, 1896. 

G. S. wntea, " It will be obliging if vou. or any of youi readert, pre 
tome information regarding a root called eara, in Bram. In the fiiat vo- 
lume of the EdMiu-gk OaaeUe, (a woA of nz volume*] p. 59T., thoe k the 
Adlowing obwrvatioB. 

" ■ liiciilent plantt grow in Braail in great profufion and variety. A 
Uilboui root called the oars, which growi to the fice of about S inchea dia- 
'n great request ; it ii equal to the ben potatoes, and even more 



their vegetative 

power. I have seen it atated tomewhere, that teedi put up in difierent 
parcelt, and packed in raw tt^mr, retained their freshness for a great length 
of time, and were not oibject to mould or iniecti, (No 1 leep.SSj.) Aiwe 
procure raw sugar from the Ea*% rare seeds, put up ui catkt of sugar, would 
retain mcntbire and freAneit for a year, end come to this countn Bt for 
depontmg in the toiL It is much to be lamented, that naturalists and 
botanbt* do itot attend to the nile of Horace, regarding the utile cam duice, 
fer they teem anxiout, when they go to itiitant ctnintriei, to collect as many 
varieties and ipeciet at poniblc, and to extend or fill up the classes, genera, 
&c. ftc., but we receive little or no mformatiou as to the vtet tndtqypH- 
eaUon of plants to the arts and sciences, or to domeatic economy. 

" Various groMM, lam convinced, mbrht be introduced into cultivation in 
thia countfy from distant climatet. VVlien on thia subject, I may observe, 
'*"' 'n Botany Bay, and VanDiunan't Land, die paituret are described to 



At a remedy (or this open state, white clover and them 
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be sown, and rolled imiiKdiBtelv, before molit nnd nin; weather. The 
paiturea would then laaintsin thre« or four, or more ^eep, per acre, in- 
Btcad of one, at it Kated in the acccuncs from that quaiter." 

W. 3. B. writes, *■ 1 beg to know, through the medium of your highly 
umAiI Magaiine, if there u any remedy for a diieaie, which Gnt made its 
appearance on a mayduke chrrry, ogainit a louth wall, in the %iriiis of the 
laat vear, when every leaf on the tree fell off, though every remedy I could 
think of was uied ; auch as Hnokiug, briuhioe, and diuting the learet with 
wood-aihes. Nearly every leaf had thouiandi of amall black iniecta on it, 
and the wall was likewise quite black with them; they hurt the tree lo much, 
that a part of it died, though it threw out a second crop of leaves after 
midsummer. The same tree is now covered with them, and the fruit is all 
blighted, fitliing ofl^ and the leaves turning yellow. From every ohser*- 
ation I can niake, I am of opinion that watering increases the number of 
insects. Last year tbcy were confined to one wall, but every Morella 
cbeny against a north wall, and tome standard trees, are infected ; as are 
all the e^ier and standard trees, in a new garden lately planted. I have 
rnukr^y examined ooe voung tree, which was cut back this Spring, and 
which is watered every day, and every insect picked o% or killed on the 
leaves, and yet every oay there is a youug brood to kill. I have likewise 
lemarked, that where the insects are kill^ on a leaf, it turns yellow, and 
(alls off after a short time. I have searched Forsyth, and other authors, 
but 1 cannot find that they mention it, nor is there any account of it in 
the first edition of yonr Encyclopedia. J beg to mention, that the walls in 
my gardens are of cob (earth), which do not bear washing as brick will." — 
Sanctuary, DevomMre, Jant llh, 1836. 

Has our correspondent tried lime-water (not line and water]^ or weak 
tobacco-water ? 

Mrs. G. " would be glad to know the best way of destroying tbe spawn 
of frogs, and a great numbv of water-newts (Lacota aquatica, Unn.) which 
abound ins scull pond" in her orchard? We wonld suggest dissolviiig lim*^ 
at the rate of a pint to three gallons, and pouring the water into the pond 
till it took eflect; or, salt applied in the tame way, which will certainly kill 
every living thing in the pond. But it must be recollected, that if either 
salt or the powder of lime be thrown in undisscdved, a much larger quantity 
will be required, as a considerable portion will fall to the bottom, sink in 
tbe mud, and not be dmolved and taken up by the water. To discover 
which is most eftctual, take a glass of salt-water and aglan of lime-water, 
and put a newt and some frog qwwn in each. 

A, C, would he glad of information re^ 
ebu-trees, in casei where their bark is conttnuailypedini , 
and wbeliier Gas, or gaifipei, conducted up their truiiki, would be likely 
to af&ct them ? — April. 



W. B. writes, " bavii 



ivina a great predilection for flowers, so abundant at 
, I should be nappy if you could inform me, through the medium 
of your Ma^iin^ if there be any better method for their preservation than 
the usual one of unmendng the stalks in fivsh water ; for though this suc- 
ceeds tolerably well in most cases, yet I find my moss-roses, and some other 
of my flowers, tbougb I diange tne water daily, vety soon fade. Perhaps 
the insenioD of the above qn«7 in your next number, might afibrd an op- 
portunity to some one of your numerous readers, of ditclosingsome peculiar 
medio^ by which the preservation of these mudi admired, but too fleeting 
bcautiea (M Flora, may be prolonged. Probably enough has not yet been 
doite in tbe way of experiment for theattunmait of thu object. — Pod^Mg- 
t(M, yiiM« 17th. The duration of gathered flowers with their stalks in water, 
or wet sand, depend* on tbe coolness and shade of the atmosphere in 
\i4uch they are placed. When they have b^un to fiide, they may be 
revived for an hour or two by substituting warm water for cold. 
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. Art. XV. ObUuarg. 
DiiD on the Mtfa .^prii, Mr. Willum Gibwin, nmay je»n head gar- 
dener to H«ni7 Pettn, Eiq , of Betchworth Cutle, near Ooriung, Sumy. 
Tliii worthy man fell by hu own handi, whDo labouring under temporary 
mental derangement, brought on bv s cause which daerres to be meo- 
tioned, at aflbrding a lenoo to gardenen, and all of u^ not to fan orer 
aanUtioUiaf Money, nor too eifer to itep out of our regular {nth in pursuit 
ofit. Mr. Oibaon bad wreil tome property, and embarked it in the eoal- 
trad^ and recently not only kwt it ell, but iniolved tome of hii frioidt ; or 
he lunpoaed tbat thi* «a» tne cmo, for we have tince beard that it wn not 
to. Tim idea preyed upon hi« mind to Mich a decree that he was unable to 
bear it. He tent word to hi* niaMer that he couM no longer remain in 
hb MTrice t tnd the in««ieager, on hit return, found him prottiate on the 
floor ofiiB cott^e, with apitlol in hit hand. "The feelineiaf thccoro- 
no'i jury wereitrongly excited by the pnidnction of Hr.l^ter(*s letter, 
which containe<l etprecaont not only in every way calculated to loothe 
the mind of the deceoted under hit calamity, but to awiar him, in tetmi 
of roaAed fb^ng, of hit nuuter*! Aiture lundneti and proteodon." — 
{Cnm»ty Obon.) 

JOHN FORBES, A.LS. 
On fAc TMet erected to tJu Meuory of Mr. Foaaxs, m CSwmoi 

Ckurck-yard, it Ihefoiioimg vacriptiim: — 
To the Memory of Mr. John Foaus,A.L.S., a botanical collector in die 
lerrice of the Horticultural Society of Loudon, who died at Senna, oathe 
Zamtaoee ri*er, in Eutem Africa, in the month of August, Ifla?, in the 
S3d year of his we. . This tablet is ervctedby the ConncU of the Sodetr, 
in tas^DKmy oftheir endre approbation of fait conduct while in their 
•errice, and of theit deep regret at the untimely ftte of a naturalist cj aa 
much enterprite and promiie. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS CONNECTED WITH GARDENING AND 
RUUAL AFFAIRS. 
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GARDENERS MAGAZINE, 

OCTOBER, 1826. 



PART I. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Hints ^ the better Ctdlivation ^ ike Cape Heaths, 
derived Jrom Observation (^ their Nature, Soils, and Situ- 
ations. By Mr. James Bowie, Botanical Collector at the 
Cape. 

Sir, 
'T'HE publication of the list, in your Magazine, of Professor 
Dunbar's exteiiMve collection of Ericai has induced me to 
ofler the following hints for the better culture of that beautiful 
Blid extensive genus, and which I hope will merit your notice, 
as they are taken &om actual observations that are inaccessible 
to most persons. I am the more anxious to press the'sutyect 
for your consideration, as being myself particularly interested 
in the collecting of the C^w species.; and can receive no 
greater pleasure than finding that the labours of the collec- 
tors are duly appreciated by attentive individual culture; 
while, on the other hand, nothing can be more mortifying 
, than to observe a careless inattention evinced towards Uiose 
objects, in the procuring «f which the collector has risked his 
life, by encountering dangers and undergoing privations which 
but few perstms can surniount. 

I do not pretend to improve the prnctjcal gardener in the 
pn^agation of the genus by cuttings, as this mode of increase 
is well understood and practised in this country; seeds are, 
however, much preferable, as requiring less labour, and, in 
some species, forming flowering plants as soon as those from 
cuttings. The most general (and, I consider, the best) time 
diatjarge collections of seeds of the Cape Ericee arrive in this 
c6untry are the months of July aitd August : from the begin- 
ning of the former till the end of the latter moith, or perhaps 
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later, is a &Toarab1e time for sowing diem ; the; shonld not 
be sown thick, for, if the seeds are good, they are weakened 
by being close, and liable to iQjary by thinning them out in tho' 
seed-pots. Seeds of EHcie I have known to vegetate well, 
after being twelve veors in this country. The soil for the 
seeds shomd be rather sandy than boggy, and the pots well 
drained, to allow a fi'ee passage for the superabundsnce of 
water given during the winter months; though, until the seeds 
shall have vegetated, I do not consider any quantity of water 
detrimental. From various causes all the species do not v^e- 
tate at the same time; those which first come up should l>e 
separated from the rest and exposed to the lur, and recave 
less water than those not yet up. Hie drier tne plants are. 
kept through the winter there is the less chance of their 
damping on, and they will be hardier and in a fitter state (or 
pottbg early the following spring. 

Soil for fint potting off, • sandy peat, }, sandy loom, ^ 

I^t shifting - - tandy peat, 4, sandj loan, \. 

Second ditto, - - sandy peat, |, aandy loan, f. 

Third, and if porable final shifting, taody loam only. 

To show the propriety of such treatment I have selected a 
few specific names fi-om the above-mentioned list, (conceiving 
that they are more generally known,) and stated the nature of 
the soils and situations in which they are found in their native 
wilds, and trust that this will assist the intelligent cultivator to 
arrive at a perfection in their growth, and in prolonging thdr 
existence, hitherto rarely attamed, but so much desired by 
most cultivators, who at present turn from Ericae in despair, 
and content themselves by fostering less beautiful plants. 

Ericas do not like fi'equent shifting, nor do they long thrive 
in soil tlial is finely sifled ; stones, or even broken fri^;ments 
of garden pots, of^ one fourth to one half inch in diameter, 
seem beneficial to the health of Erics, while finely sifted soil 
consolidates into an unwholesome and stagnate mass, prevent- 
ing the free passage of superfluous water. 



colorena, ) ^*^ 

S. Albent, 1 

ampullacea, 

retorte, I Shattered ««nd.«tone rockt, little or no soil, the 

ardena, f roots embradi^ the Btonea in the crevrcei. 

fast^to, 

fudcularis, J 

«. Caffi^ -I 

eriocephala, 

Halicacaba, 
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4. riicuia, 

Bltrrioidet, 
riridiflora, 

5. Sebena, 




Culture tfihe Qgie Heatiit. 



Decompoted nnd-itone, (haded b]rScirpoide«e, &c. 



.Decompoaed achiitui, lower porti of tim moan 
'-'uu and teeoDdaiy hilla, expowd to dnm^t. 



Id pure aand, exposed to htst and drought on the 
moimtuni, from 9O0O to 5ooo feet tbme the ttk 
lereL 



In loam with iron pyritea on the expowd pli 
and teooadaiy inouotahM, enduring drought 
times tor seroul montba. 



ID the ttreami in deep aha^ 



E. cerinthoides is spread more extetuively over the Cape 
colony than any otiier species ; it thrives t>est in the most 
exposed situations. 

The soils in which Nos. 1. 'and 4. are fomid, approach 
nearly to some of oarbc^ soils, but not precisely so; so that» 
excepting Nos. I. and 4> as above, no bog earth u wantiiw; it 
only serves to weaken the growth where a good sandy loam 
would strengthen it, and insure good flowering plants Tor years. 

Fire heat, and a long confined atmosphere and smokej are 
injurious to Ericee ; fi'esh air ought to be admitted freely, for 
although the finest species come from a warm country, yet 
they withstand several d^rees of {toat. Some green-house 
species will bear some British winters; always better if in a 
northern exposure. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. 
Kern, Mtof 31. 18S6. J. Bowie. 

Mr, Bowie's information will probably lead to a revolution 
in the culture of heaths ; and, by rendering it much more 
simple, less expensive, and less precarious, tend to the dis- 
semination of oQe of the most el^ant femilJes of plants. Of 
c c 2 
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360 Ce^ Heaths fifaoei'ing injimiimy. 

what other eenos can it be said that ethry spedes, witboDt 
exception, is beautiful throughout the year, and at every period 
of its powth ? — in flower or out of flower, and of evecy 
8Jze ar3 age ? Suppose an individual had the penance imposed 
upon him of bemg forbidden tfrcultivate more than one genua 
of ornamental plants, is there a genus that he could m^e choice 
of at all to be compared to Erica ? Perpetually green, perpe- 
tually in flower, of all colours, of all sizes, and of many shinies I 

As a flt companion to Mr. Bowie's communicatioD, and a 
standing testimony in &TOur of our own opinion of Erica* 
we insert a list which has been in preparation for us for 
the last twelvemonths by Messrs. RcJlis8c»i. — We request the 
attention of our readers also to the catalogue of hardy heaths 
at Tooting. Those who have no green-house may sdll grow 
a very fine assortment in beds or groups of moist sandy loam, 
or of^loam and peat, out of doors. One of the finest heath- 
eries of this sort is the Dukeof Bedford's at Woburn, where, 
besides Ericse, there are others of the same ftimily, as Men- 
ziesia, &c. to the namber of nearly SO species, besides variedes. 

Mr. Bowie, who is now nt Kew, intends to return very 
shortly to the Cape of Good Hope* and resume his labour of 
collecting the various interesting specimens of natund history 
of that country. Although botanical collections were the 
objects of bis former travels, yet he was not inattentive to 
other branches of natural history; and from the various 
(^wervations be there made, hopes to be useful in his future 
researches to those professors who are anxious to form exten- 
sive collections for their cabinets. We hope to be favoured 
with occasional communicadons from him ra heaths, Proteas, 
and other subjects connected with that interesting colony, and 
suited for the Gardener's Magazine. — Cond, . 



Art. II. lAst of Cape Heaths which have been in Ilaa>er in 
the Tooting Nwscty in each Month c/" the Year, Commu- 
nicated by Messrs. Rolubson, Nurserymen, Toodng. * 
£ricas flowering in January, 

mntlciJiiSi 
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Cape Heatit^fiofoering in FebmOiy. 
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Ericas flowering in February. 
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36B Ct^ Huahtjbmeriitg tit Jliforol md AprU. 
Ericas flowering in March. 

A mt M h iW SS-Conan LuUa lit. SculOM LAt 1^ M 

aOLAcuBlBMa Cooedornnik* IMHtcaa Sitiua 

Ub.ce.A.) CiBinHliu lOlMidUi BantUIUla 

SL AlMH [J^. TS. c) EchllAon iupeltia HuUtUii todUon (dMS. 

(S-Aibm* Bun>(jtf,as.c.) 10t.>n«iiu Osn-Aadr.eiia.) 

AnaieriaQ((.8s.(.)iciai^&CDuii in.PuBH iiE.SBa>3>(A.mA> 

Airtu. lOL nmteltUOIt'n^) ICCl PBHliiti nttn Bbuh 

■— lOLFiuniii Prtlntlui Booil. Tta&m 

OcMlUi « TiiuanbuM 

DrudlKH Ttaim.iJa.Tt. 4.) (/(^. M 



KKLLbtIi'^ llftPulncaB ' Uf.C;.*.) 



» **'!"' LonftneduacuUU KoDiiKnl blukda mVtnria 

Coknng^.nrc) , Cw. to, &] Salirliueula ISL Walksta 



Ericas flowering in April. 

UL AcDtannlMi UO, DDku Himdali PubBBcni minin* 
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AidMuCA-n-*-) IttlipUH IttOnis TtomoT 
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iDi(n Unncuw 1111,07^1) MB ——^ ft^idn ansa 

cok™ok.s7.c.) ^«.u«™. n^?k«-E^ !»- f-i.vu 
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Cape Heathtjbmeriiig m Moj/. 



Ericas 6oweriog in May. 
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370 Cape Heaths^fioveritig in June and Jidg. 

Ericas (lowering in June. 

AcuU DrpTEai aia MuKolUK.e;./) Bd 

AtiiUMUlull DlltcU HctMtanu U& 
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teU HvbrliU PumonlM Tricdor 

CUUftilii Imbncini Pcn^kcui nni* TrloniiiiuB (70. jL J 
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DenUculiU laiu. 909. MuHDHa pu- — ■ nlnlnis fUl^di . 



Ericas flowering in July. 
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Cape Heatks^ficfmering in Au^tst. 



Ericas floweriog in August 
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97S Cape iUati»fiMmng in Si^tember and OOober. ■ 
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Ericas flowering in September. 
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Ericas flowering in October. 
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Ericas flowering in November. 
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Ericas flowering in Secmiber. 

Ald(«Oto.TLAJ CiAb ^ CatDlhc4(l« luui 

. .jiitaOb. GB.JL) A>wim C^rio* CoKhui (Jl(. OTc) 
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..„ Vmleolor (j(|t. as. *.[ 

BanllifbU* ViMltapuniuna ^.k) 

»BTtatiaM{Jg.a./.-i VlriHenni 

The above display is formed of 285 species and varieties, 
which are numbered lo show of what sorts this display is com- 
posed. Id an ornamental point of view, the growth of plants 
m beds or borders of earth is &r preferable to growing them in 
pots, and the genus Erica we think might_be|9o grown, covered 
tor five or six months in the year with a movable glass roof, at 
less expense, less trouble and risk than usual, and superior 
beauty. We do not allude to those movable roofe, where, 
when the sashes are taken ofF, the rafters, walls, and flues re- 
main to disfigure the scene. To these there can be no objections 
in kitcben-^rdens; but in ornamental scenery the roof should 
be so completely removed as to leave no traces of its appear- 
ance, liis might easily be done by supporting it on movable 
iron props, which might fit into fixed sockets, and by having 
the Sues under the paths. For six months of the year they 
would appear like a clump of hardy shrubs, and if uiey were 
planted on a rocky slope, or the surface arranged somewhat 
Hoarding to the native soils and situations of me plants, but 
not overdone, the Illusion would be greater. 
Monthly List eS Hardy Heaths which have beeo in Flower in 

the open Air in the Tooting Nursery. The Rights of the 

tall growing Sorts given in Feet. . 

JANUARY. T. Umbdlite HnlUflnn nibrC Vuuursln 

].CuH>U^J«.t.) e. Viildli n^unt PnUlbUi . VifWU purpu™ i 



rtsa.". 



sEPTEUBraT* 




Awtnlk. t 



~ (Jlt~.li.il' ' — nibn n 

Bnulu, I .MuJUStniltB Vunaaalb 



Number of ^ecies and varieties twenty-six. 
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Gbrdfliff^ fH Pclmd. STS 

Art. ni. On thepretent State ^Gardening in iWontf. By 

"W. P. A. M. KiTAiswsKi, F^fessor of Chetoistry in (he 

University of Warsaw. 
Dear Sir, 

I HAVE read with much pleasure the first Dumber of yoar 
valuable Magaziue. At your request, I promised to give you 
some account of the present state of the art of gardening in 
my country; and the few following notices are all that I am 
able to communicate. 

The love of gardening has been in all times very remark- 
able in Poland, and this art has made great progress during 
the last ten years ; but the culture of plants has made more 
improvement within that period than landscape gardening, or i 
the tasteful laying out of pleasure-grounds. Kitchen-garden- 
ing has been brought to such a degree of perfection, and is 
so generally practised, that the metropolis of the country, as 
welt as the other towns, is provided with the utmost variety 
of the finest v^etables in every season. As to the culture of 
fruit trees, there are some private gardeners of the first-rate 
talents, and especially those of Warsaw and Cracow, whose 
endeavours are directed exclusively to the forcing of fruit 
trees, and they know well the culture of the vine ; some of 
them are also very &mous for the culture of the pine-apple^ 

But most money is spent on fiower^rdena, and for the 
culture of rare exotic plants in hot>houses and green-housea. 
The taste for this part of gardening is very general among 
the richer classes of society, and the ladies especially are very 
fond of it In the culture of usefol plants, and the dissemin.- 
atjon of that kind of knowledge among the lower classes of 
socie^, the Count Wodzicki's patriotic and liberal endea- 
vours are generally acknowledged by his countrymen. I£s 
large garden at Neidzwiedz, near Cracow, and the Gardener's 
Dictionary published by him, bear witness to his merit in this 
de^rtmenL 

The proprietors of large estates in Poland, are generally 
very ambitious of possessing parks and beaudfol pleasure- 
grounds. In laying out new residences, much care is em- 
ployed, and the continual improvements made in this depart- 
ment testify the taste of our nobility. It is well known, that 
most of them spend a considerable time in their early Ufe, in 
visiting foreign countries, and especially England, Italy, 
France, and Germany ; where they leam to admire pic- 
turesque scenery. The following are residences with gardens 
and grounds laid out on English principles : — 
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976 Cmitry Seatt in JPobaid, 

FtdoB^t (j%* 76.) the prinopel seat of the fiunUy of Prince 

Czartoryski, is situated oa tbe Vistula, about 70 English 



miles distantfrom Warsaw. This park may be compared, in 
every respect) to tbe most beautiftil specimens oi scenery in 
England and Germany. It is to the indefatigable endeavoun 
anJskilfi]! taste of the Princess Isabella Ozartoryska that we 
are indebted lor this establisbmeQL She has also pabltsbed 
a useful work on landscape gardening. [Emy. (^ Oard. 
$7697.) 

./trcadia, a seat of the late Princess RadsiwEll, is a wiry 
remarkable place, about 30 miles from Warsaw. 

yilla Nuova {Jig. 77.), near Warsaw, the ancient seat of 
King John III., now belonging to the &mily of Fotocki, and 
Belvedere, near Warsaw, are also very handaome. 
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Country Seat* in Poland. 977 

Laxenki (^. ^i.), a pdace qcbt Warsaw, wfth groiindB 



well described in your Encycldpiedta of Gardening aod 
which every stranger allows to be iTK»t beautiliil. 

MoncoteaUf and Natolia-Gitcin, are not &r from Warsavr, 
and very beautiful. There may be added the esrdens of Ma- 
riejswice, Konskie, Skierniewice, Bobresck, Woyslawice, all 
of a rare beauty. 

In what relates to the culture of forest trees, the manage- 
ment of natural woods, 8lc, we are entirely indebted to the 
enlightened endeavours of Count Louis Plater ; who has also 
established a school of Forest Culture in Warsaw. 

The large and beautiful botanic garden belonging tO the 
University of Warsaw, under the direction of M. Schubm, 
Professor of Botany, possesses not only a very large number 
of species (about 40,000), but contains a collection of iruit' 
and forest trees. 

To these remarks, I may add one tcspectine the Lartx 
communis. There are, in several parts of Ptuand, many 
woods of this tree, but particularly m the private forest be~ 
lonfpnff to the Count Soldyk, on the estate of Chlewiek. 
On this estate there are trees so old and lerge, that some 
years ago the French goTerametit sent M. le Chevalier Jeaa 
de Reveraeau to pur^ase a great number of them for the 
French navy. Each tree, cleared of the bark, was 84 feat 
long, and 36 inches in diameter at the broad, and 19 inchea 
at tne small end. Twenty pair of oxen were neoessary fot 
drawing each of these trees out of the forest. It is, perhaps^ 
also not unworthy of notice, that there have been made come 
trials, upon the use of the leaves of pines of several species for. 
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S76- On disetaed Elm 7V«m, 

tAnning lettber, and that they appear to be eppUcabk for 
that purpose. 

I am, dear Sir, &C. 
Warsaw, Mc^ 1S36. KiTAlEWSEl. 

The enrnviDgs with which we have illustrated Professor 
Kitfliewski s interesting communicatioo, are from sketches 
taken hy us in 181S. Other sketches from the same resi- 
dences and »d)er places in Fohind, will be finmd in our 
Eji<7clopffidias. — Omd, 



Art. IV. On a Disease which has attacked certain Elm Trees 
in Cambervell Grove, Surrey. By a Constant Keader. 

Sir, 

My attention 'was excited some few months since by an 
advertisement which appeared in several London and provincial 
journals headed " Diseased dm Trees," and requesting persons 
having trees vinted with a disease similar to that brie^ydescribed 
in the advertisement, to communicate with the advertiser, as it - 
u>peared that a suit in Chancery was depending thereon. 
Feeling considerable interest in whatever concerns forest tim- 
ber and vesetable physiolc^, and wondering how such a 
matter could have got before the Court of Chancery, I took 
gome paius to ascertain the nature of the disease to which 
Uie attention of the public was thus attracted ; and as the sub- 
ject is of importance, and the circumstances not altogether un- 
interesting 1 avail myself of the t^portuni^ afforded by your 
excellent Magazine of laying before your readers the result 
of my enquiry ; the publication of it may possibly save some of 
diem a suit in Chancery, For much of the detail I ought to 
say that I am indebted to the gentleman who inserted the 
advertisement, but of ihejacts I have satisfied mysel£ 

It appears, that in July, ] 82£, some newly established Gas 
Company at Bankside b^sn to lay down mains and erect 
posts, in the usual way, at Camberwdl, in Surrey, prqnratoiy 
to the lighting the vilhige with gas ; and that on the 23d c^ 
August followinf^ the whme village was, for the first time, illu- 
mined with that el^^nt and unequalled light. Amonij^ the 
roads thus lighted was Camberwell Grove ; a place well known 
to Cockneys as the reputed spot where George Barnwell is 
said to have murdered bis uncle ; and to a higher class of per- 
sons as the hospitable residence, for many years, of the cele- 
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brated Dr. Lettsom, Tothote who do not know the place of 
which I un speaking, it is necessary to say that Camberwdl 
Grore is « road not quite two-thirds of a mile in length', 
fonAing a gentJe ascent to its summit, about SO feet wide, and 
having a row of trees on each side, consisting of elms, limes, 
poplai^ and chesouts of considerable age and size, closely 
planted, especially, towards the upper part of the road, fn the 
month of October following, a period of about six weeks from 
die introduction of the gas, several of the elm trees were 
noUced to have lost or been stripped of their bark, for about 
three, four, and five feet from the base of the trunk; and tlie 
evil appearing to increase, a gentleman residing on the spot, 
interested in die preservation of the trees, offered a reward (rf 
two guineas for the apprehension of the persons supposed to 
have diiis mischievously barked them. Several months, how- 
iver, passed by, and ^ough watchmen were employed to sit up 
during the night, no persons were discovered. Still the evil 
was not dimmished; the bark fell, or was stripped off, in 
greater quantities than before, and almost every person who 
walked up the Grove, or was attracted by the novelty of the 
circumstance, undesignedly added somewhat to tlie mischief, 
by ripping off a litUe bit in wantonness, or a curious desire 
to discover the cause. The trees presented a lamentable ap- 
pearance, and were the subject of general conversation in the 
neighbourhood. Some time in January, in- the present year, 
a bnl was filed in Chancery agunst the Gas Company by the 
gendeman before alluded to, a solicitor in large practice, and 
an ^plication made to the Court for an injunction to restrniu 
the Company from laying on or conducting any gas through 
the mains laid down by them in Camberwell Grove. The ap- 
plication was founded upon affidavits of gardeners and others, 
who deposed that, in their opinion, the disease in the trees 
was occasioned by the escape of the gas from the mains, which 
impregnated the earth and poisoned the roots. TTie applica- 
tion, when made, was postponed, upon the ground of some 
defect in the plaintiff's proceedings, for a few days, and ulti- 
mately renewed during several periods, in which a great num- 
ber of scientific men were consulted, who made affidavits as 
to their belief in the cause of the disease ; and the matter was 
finally brought before the Vice-Chancellor on the 8th of April 
last, and the injunction refused; but leave was given to the 
plfwitiff to bring an action, by which he might establish, 
before a jury, the alleged connection between the introduc- 
tion of the gas and the disewK ia qiieBtion,'if any such realty 
existed ; and also to decide another quecticMi as to the rigm 
Vol. I. No. 4. do 
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of iba tnuteCB fix- U^ting die TUhoe to Uy down di« mains 
in the Orore under uieir act of FRrUameat Upon this cfne». 
tion I need not trouble vour readers, as it is of no public inte- 
rest. I am informed that no such action has been broush^ 
sod, moreorer, that the plaintiff* has subseqaently moveol to 
dismiss his bill, which can only be done upon payment c^ 
coats. From this circumstance, and from the k^al abili^ 
and well-known perseverance of the plaintiff in all cases 
where success is attainable by talents, such as be is admiUed 
to possess, 1 am justified in concluding that he satisfied bimr 
m1^ as, I cfHifess, I am satisfied, and all those with whtna I 
liave conversed, that there was no coonectitm whatever b&r 
tween the introduction of the gas and the decorticatic^ of 
these old elm trees. I have, by permission of the soUdtof 
for the defendants, perused caremlly all the depositions^ «< 
well those upon which the apphcatioQ for an imunction was 
founded as those upon which it was resisted. In support of 
the application, the reasoning that appears most powermlly to 
have influenced the judgment of the deponents, is the mere 
&ct of the coincidence, as to time, between the introductioa of 
the gas and the aj^iearance of the disease. I am informed 
that, since the application to the Court, an individual has been 
found, who noticed the partial decortication of the elms prior 
to the introduction of the gas : this, though it would have 
settled the question between the contending parties, had it 
been known in time, does not elucidate the nature or cause 
of the disease, both of which are interesting to all whose ob- 
aervation has been directed to the constitution of plants. 

By two of the gentlemen who were consulted by the defend^ 
ants, I find the decortication of the trees was attributed to the 
ravages of the littie insect called the Scolytus destructor, whose 
amazms powers of destructitHi are so uily treated of by Mt. 
W. S. M'Leaf in his report upon the state of the elms in St. 
James's aixl Hyde Parks. * The ultimate result is certainly 
the same, for in both diseases the bark falls off and the tree 
perishes, and there are a great number of trees in Cambeiv 
well Grove unquestionably infested and destroyed by this 
astonishing littie Insect; and even at this moment, if you strip 
off a piece of the barl^ you will find myriads of larvs feed- 
ing on the soft inner barl^ the sur&ce of which presents to 
the view (as described by Mr. M'Leay) innumenu>le impres- 
aioiis, which may be compand to large and broad scolopeodrK, 

* See Eidinotir^ Pliilotoptiical Jonmi^ No. xxi. July I. IS84, art x& ; 
alia No. cccri. of Tilloch^i Pfailow^liial Mtganne fot Octotter, ISM^ . 
•R. li. Hgned. ' Dendro^iikw." , 
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fend die outer baric is perfbntted With inninnenible holes, as' 
mtli a lH'ad~ftwl. 

But still) I confess, it appears to me, as well iroin tfie other 
affidarits and depositions upon the subject as from my own 
observation, ^at the elm trees, in the present case, are visited 
with a distinct and independent disease; which I learn was 
prevalent last summer, and may yet be seen in many other 
parts of the country where no gas has ever been, and where 
the iScotytus does not appear to nave been noticed. 

In Camberwell Grove the mains were- laid close to the 
trees, on the left-hand side of the road as yon ascend, and 
equally near to all the trees on that side, and yet the elms 
CD the right-hand side, at a distance of thirty feet Irom the 
mains, were equally luid in the same manner afiected, and 
ae other species of tree was dius visited. Ilie disease ia 
dius described by Mr. Lindley, the garden secretary, of 
the Horticultural Socie^, in his deposition : " The outer 
or indurated bark of such of the said elm trees as preseirt 
tile unhealthy appearance afor^aid is detached and easily 
sparable Irom the inner bark thereof and veiy considerable 
quantities have fallen or been stripped off from the said trees. 
The inner berk exhibits the appearance of considerable extra.^ 
Tasfition of the juices having taken place, thereby giving to 
the snr&ce thereof an unusually humid appearance, which, in 
the (^nioQ of the deponent, indicates an approach to potre- 
&etion; and, in one instance, the extravasation of the juices 
had become so copious as to flow from die tree in the mnn of 
foul, putrid matter." Mr. Lindley dien proceeds to detail at 
l«igui the arsuments and reasonings upon which he is con- 
vinced that the disease in question is in no way arising from, 
or connected with, the gas; and he makes it clear almost to 
demonatradon, by an illustration of a particuhir case, that if 
die trees had really absorbed poisonous or deleterious matter, 
S'general aridity would have been the result in consequence 
stwbich die bark would have adhered more closely than usual 
to the wood, and no extravasation of the juices and decortic^ 
ation, as in the case of the trees in Camberwell Grove. I 
lament that I have not room to copy from his deposition thd 
description of die manner in which the circulation of the sap 
of the tree takes place, from which he proves that the leav^ 
and the ends of die branches, and not the trunk, would have 
been the first parts ^fected, supposing that the gas had exer- 
dsed any specific mfluence upon the trees. He concludes by 
quoting froto, and referring to, the works of several learned and 
able writers* who have treated upon these diseases as incident 
D D 2 
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pa old elms, and known to botanists more than half a centair 
since; particularly Duharoel.du Monceui, in 1758, in his 
work entitled " lla Physique des Arbres ;" Dr. Carl Ludovic 
WiUdenow, professor of natural histoiy and botany, in thQ 
Unirersily of Berlin, who speaks of this disease under the 
name of " carcinoma arborum;" M. Brisseau-Mirbel ; the 
Reverend Patrick Keith ; Professor Link ; and many other 
writers of great consideration and authority. 

There are other affidavits, showing, as at Cheltenham, the 
innocence of gas, after having been used for several years in 
the midst of &e public walks, and close to the roots of the 
elms there, and pointins out the existence of the identical 
disease in many places where gas never was. 

Upon the whole, the lacts, the reasonings, and opinions, 
adduced by a large number of first-rate men, appear to me 
so perfecdy conclusive that I conceive it would have been 
impossible, had the case gone before a jury, to have .doubted 
as to the result. 

I have myself since inspected some elms in the rodie^ at 
the arsenal at Woolwich, and in a field belonging to £arl 
Ferrars, at Bayswater, and in several of the gardens of the 
colleges at Oxford, and I find the disease the same, with this 
only difference, that in Camberwell Cirove, or the neighbour- 
hood, it is evident that there are persons who have an object 
in getting rid of the trees, as either injurious to health or 
building speculations, who have violently ripped off the bark, 
as it has become loosened by the diseased state of the tree. 
The trees are now certainly dying, although they budded and 
came into leaf apparently as strongly as their more healthy 
D^hbours; and the present hot -summer seems likely to 
complete what the heat of last year, aided by the drains and 
adjoining buildings, probably contrit)uted to cominence. 

It is by the communication of individual knowledge and 
experience that society, in the aggregate^ is benefited, and by 
giving place to communications of such experience, that the 
character and intelligence of our gardeners will be raised. 

I have no other object In this communication, than the 
contributing my mite of information to the general stock, and 
I onghtr perhaps, to apologise for having taken up so much of 
your valuable wol-k. 

I am. Sic. &c. 

A Constant Rs&ssb. 
London, August S6. 1826. 
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We hare seen ssereral of the affldavUs alluded to, on both 
sides of the ouestion, conversed with four of the deponents, 
and examinea the trees. Most of the depositions proceed on 
the supposition of the gas escaping from the pipes under 
ground, and being absorbed by the vessels of the roots ; but 
one argues on the idea of the gas escaping in the atmosphere^ 
and acting by contact with the parts injured. Some of the 
deponent^ as Mr. Lindley, reason on physiological prind- 
ples ; others, as Mr. Sinclair, from expenence and observ- 
ation; a third class decide empirically; and one gentleman 
experimentally. This last deponent an eminent chemist^ 
planted some sets of potatoes in natural soil, and some in soil 
impregnated with hydrt^n gas, and found thqt those in the 
latter soil were some days later in appearing abov^ ground 
than the others ; however, they did appear, and grew very 
well. . 

That plants, like animals, may be poisoned by the absorption 
of deleterious substances, has been proved by M. T. Mar- 
cet {Gard. Mag. 89.): but that the disease in the bark of 
these elms is not owing to the absorption of poison, Mr. Lind- 
ley has satisfactorily deduced from the known &cts, that the 
sap absorbed by the root of a tree ascends by the wood to the 
tewes, and there beiog changed into proper juice, analogous 
to the blood of animals, returns ^ the bark ; consequently, 
in returning, it would first have amected the young shoots at 
the top of the tree, and on the extremities of the branches, 
before it could have injured the lower part of the trunk. 
That the disease is not owing to the presence of gas in the 
atmosphere is evident from the circumstance of neither the 
leaves of the elms, nor the fiowers and tender shrubs close to 
that side of the road where the gas pipes are laid, being in 
the slightest degree injured. What, then, is the cause of the 
disease? Old age and the want of nourishment This is our 
decided opinion. The soil is thin, on a gravelly subsoil ; the 
trees stand close together, and, conseauentlyj the ground is 
completely filled with their roots. Already stinted in their 

growth, and beginning to decay, this process was accelerated 
y the dry summer of 1825, and by a series of excavations 
made in that year along one side of the avenue for a row of 
houses; which completely drained the gravelly stratum. 
.. The extravasation of the juices mentioned by Mr. Ijindley, 
did not appear to us general, and the insects alluded to by our 
correspondent are found under the bark of most elm trees in 
a state of decay, and are to be considered as the consequences 
D n 3 
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of that procew. In addition to the trees referred t(s *■ wbA- 
larly circunutuiced whh those at Csmberwell Grove, ma; ba 
mentioned • number at Lisson Grove, Paddiogtoa. — Cond. 



Apt. V. Semarki, tnclvding the Sttidtt ^ tome £^>erimetiit, 
on budding the Paidt and Nectarine on Jlmond Stocit. By ' 
Mr. W1U.1AH Andsbson, F.L.S. H.S. &c. Curator of the 
Botanic Qordeo, Chelsea. 

Dear Br, 

A Gabseker's MagaEine wa« much wanted, and one con- 
ducted by yon, who nave been so much employed in the 
▼arioDs practice* of horticulture, cannot fail to be patronised 
by the gardeners, and become useful to the public, n^th this 
persuasion, we send you the following observations on the 
almond as a stock) whic^ you may perhaps think worth a place 
in your pages. 

At an early period of our practice, it a[^>eared strange that 
the almond was not employ«l as a stock for the peacn ; we 
enquired the reason amongst the nurserymen, but got no sati»- 
&ctory answer. TTiis induced us, in the spring of laiS, to 
plant six-pennyworth of sweet almonds in the vacant piaoes ' 
ea the wall of our little kitcben-gsrden here : some of^diese 
were stroi^ enough by September following to take buds; but 
we waited to have several of the best sorts of peaches worked 
at tfie same time. In July and August, 1BI6, we budded 
twen^-ei^t of theee stocks, with Meen sorts <^ peaches, as 
follow :— 

ButUAiams. Aim kB IBM. BuUnl la ISlfl. AUn li 18S|., 

9 Noblew (NoblM 7) 9 Ttton de Veniii . 

9 Baidy Add . - 9 Oolande - • o 

-' • " ~ f Red Megtbloi . o 

9R«dRainanNcctMiBe- I 

9 NemnMoD Nectarioe • 3 

J White NtctsriDe - I 

9 Red MMdden Peodi - 8 

lAbricotPidie - t 

Total baddsd in uie,S8[ alivain IB96, IS. 

These buds sua»eded as weU as they usually do on any of 
the plum stocks. In 1817 they made vety strong shoots. 
Our expectations were now raised veiy btgn, although one 
plant, on which was Grimwood's Royal George, afler perfecting 
Its wood, dried up with its leaves on in October, when the sap 
was descending. Tliis we thought might be owing to some 
evil at the root, as nothing appeared above ground to account 



9 Lue AdmiraUe 

sViolMUtive 

sRoftXQoargo 

a Gnmwood'i RflTal' 

9 Avant Rouge 
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for the &llare. In 1818 many of the sorts flowered atld pM- 
duced Urger fVuh tbsn the same kinds on plum stocks ; the 
BhtM>ts were strong, and ^1 promised well fer a great crop the 
fi^owing year. Aboat the end of S^tember, Tiowerer, five 
of the best trees b^;sn to decay, and by the middle of October 
tber dried op, keeping their leaves on. The remaining trees 
bad now betxnne fena of three feet radiation, with fine shoots. 
These ceased to ekuigate about the end of August, and after- 
wards they swelled tiie wood and flower buds. It should be 
observed, that the idmond, left to itself, usnally continues 
growing, even till checked by the frost of December. 

In. 1619 we lost three fine trees, as in 1818; in 1830 we 
lost but one tree; in 1821 we lost two trees; in 18^2 we lost 
one; and in 1823 we thought the like misfortune was at an 
end, as the remaining twenty-one trees abed their leaves and 
flowered well in the spring of 1 824, and all of them produced 
&uit less or more. Oar revivii^ h(^>es were blasted, however, 
in October following, for then two fine large trees dried np 
with all their leaves on. In 1825 there was a great show m 
httga flowers and pten^ of fruity- but two of Uta remaining 
nineteen went off* as on former years. 

A bud of the Moorpark apricot was inserted on one of theta 
.stocks in 1816, and produced fruit in 1820. It now covei* 
about four yards of wall, and its fruit is larger, smoothu^ toA 
better flavoured than when worked on the plum; but we vte 
atnid it will be of short duration, for two years after budding 
the almond stock, being about two feet hish, became aa nigcred 
as an aged apricot tree, and lately we nave disoovered ttuC 
one side of it is quite rotten. The stockn of the peaches and 
nectarines, die white nectarine excepted which is become vtay 
roi^h, are as smoodi barked as those which are not wtn-ked. 

From the above are we to conclude that peaches will not 
thrive many years on aIm<K)d stocks ? or are we to wiut tea 
years longer, to know how many of these remaining thirteen 
trees are m a thriving state at twenfr^ years' growth? In the 
meantime, you may, perhaps^ hear the result of oth« experi* 
meats on the same subject. 

The trees alive ore doioted by the numbers following the 

names in the list. There are twelve of the almonds which 

&ave nevo' been worked at all ; these have been all alonf^ and 

sdll are, in perfect health and vigour. . . 

I am, deAr Sir, yours, 8w. 

Wk. AjiiunBev. 
Oeiwa Gardoh Mardi 11. 18^ 
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In France the pteach and nectarbie are most contmonly 
worked on almumd stocks, and both there and in iOermany they 
are found to do well on such stocks when the soil is de^ am 
dry. When the soil is not deep, or where it is wet bottomed, 
they prefer the damson or Julieu plum stocks. Apricots are 
also ireauently graAed on almond stocks, and fiMind to do 
guite wcJL See the Boa Jardimer for 1826, articles Ptchetf 
^Imandier, and Abricotier, If we might suggest an opinion as 
to the cause of the &ilure of Mr. Anderson's trees, we should 
say, — as the soil is loose and deep, might it not be owing to 
the wet bottom ? They are within .a few yards of the Thaipes, 
wliich rises within two feet of the'ground'a surface evny spring 
tide. — Cond. 



Art. VI. On the Qiliwef^ the OfdamenPersiam, (fig. 79.)' 
fiy Mr. Sotoi Wiluot, F.H.3. Isleworth. 
Sir. 

This beautiful buib appears to have been introdoced 
about the year 1731 from die i:" 
Cyprus ; and though it has been 
osntury in our possession, yet the 
culture certainly cannot be suf 
underwood, ea we seldom Jin< 
any thii^ like periecUon, beinj 
rally a weak plant, both in 1« 
flower, with seldom more than 
blossoms at a time on the bulb, 
ject for thus addressing you is t 
more extensirely cultivated ,- *aod 
profess, in your Magazine, the orn 
as well as the useful part of horti 
I trust that the observations I at.. ..uuui. 
to make relative to the culture of this elegant plaot may not 
be unacceptable to my brother gardeners, or considM^ a pro- 
sumption on my part, or a digression from my parficulat de- 
partment in the prof^ion. 

The ^method generally pursued with thishandsome bulb is 
to suffer it to flower in the green-house, and, at the latter end 
of the summer and autumn months, it is usually put away 
in some dry place, aud frequently the pots turned on one side 
in ft dry sute, tt^ther wilh the Ixias, Amaryllises, &c. and not 
suffered to vegetnle until the following spring, when the buib 
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u fi?eqaeiil]y found as diy as possible.' It then undergoes the 
same treatment as in the preceding year, after a renovation by 
pioistur^ beat, &c. Nature.having performed its ofiSce, it u 
again assigned to the drying systran. 

Being extremely partial to this fine-scented bulb, I turned 
my attention to its propagation and culture, and with that 
success which astonished every one who saw it. At one lime 
I had some hundreds of pots, and so nnconunonW Inxuriant 
was their growth, that an eminent botanist, ■ one of yoiir ear- 
respondents, once asked me what plants they were. 

As this plant blossoms early I would advise assisting it with 
a little heat. Select a few pots, and pUce them in ue stove 
in the beginning of February ; they wilt soon .show their blos- 
som ; remove themi by d^;rees, into their old quarter, the 
green-house, and select only those plants that are scented, 
some being much more so than others; they will soon form 
their seed-vessels, if assisted with plenty of air, and, wh^i you 
find the seed sufficiently ripe, sow it immediately in pans. 
The plants will appear in Uie autumn ; let them remain in 
the green-house to about the beginning of May ; and, in re- 
movinff the plants from the, pans, yon will find they have 
formed bulbs about the size of a pea, aodsome as large as a 
hazel-nut. Prepare a bed for their receptioo by dif^mgand 
raking the soil to a fine mould, and cover the some over with 
about two inches of sifted loam, leaf mould, or rotten diing, 
with a mixture of sandy peat. Plant the bulbs six inches 
apart from each other, and let them be k^t covered, either 
with hand-ghis&es, which at that season can be spared, or with 
hot-bed sashes, to protect them from the cokl and probably 
firosty nights, and, in the daytime, admit what air is require^ 
according to the state of the weallier. Aboat the middle , of 
suqimer, when you apprehend no danger from the frosta' 
nights, .&C'the glass may be taken away, as the plants wju 
require no &rther care than sufficiently watering them, if 
the season proves a dry one, and as often as occasion *may 
require. , . - 

. At tlie.time you remove the green-house plants into the 
house let the qrdamen be taken up carefully and potted, one 
bulb in a small pot. Fit the pot to the size of the plan^ and 
be carefol not to place a small plant in a targe pot The pot 
No. 60. for small ones, and the No. 48. for Uie la^;er, will be 
sufficient ; and, if a fine growing summer succeed, siwieof 
the bulbs will be two inches ui diuneter, and produce as mvth 
blossom as a plant two years, old by the drying system. The 
soil Imade use of was loam, leaf mould, and dung, with some 
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aaiid or bog wtlit Bod plaity of thmt white diarp uaii, «4tkh 
n to be SoaaA ia the bog aoil of Wimbledon Commoo ; tbe pro- 
kibttioa from taking which mnst be universaUy ecknowledged 
as a great injury, not only to that hi^Iy relpectable cUss tbe 
liurserymen around our nietr<^>olis, bnt to prirato gentlemen 
and bcMaoists of erery descriptiiHi. 

. ByJiiis mode of cultiratioo a stock of that beautifnl plant 
cait'eaiiJy be raised; and as time can be saved in the culti^ 
atioB witnouC any additional expense or trouble, I trust I shaily 
in a abort time, see it growing generally with that luxuriance 
which I have often observed with pleasure in my own garden, 
where I have ft<eaaently counted frooi 6fty to eighty fine^' 
strong, expanded bloBsonis Irom a bulb two years aid, growing 
in a nnty-eigbb^izcd paL If yon consider these obserraiions 
worthy inserticKi in your usefiil publicaUon, they are much at 
your aervicei 

I am, dear Sir, &c 

John Wilmot. 



Aet. VII. Some AccoioU <jf an Jttempt to arrest the Saraga 
of. the jfyhis lanigera, or American Blight, on Fnut Tives. 
gj T. C HuDDLBSTOHE, Esq. F. H. S. 
' • Sr, 

Ii the ffdlinniat account of an nnsuccessfiil attempt tO< 
anert the ravages of tbe woolly aphis, should be deemed worthy 
ofaplace io tbe pages of your Magazine^ I should feel obliged 
I^ its mserticm; and it may perhaps be a means of atCrsct-> 
ing tbe attenticsi of scientiBc and practical men to the npid- 
prqgrea of the inaect. In the spring ef tbe year 1835, tay 
atttn^on was first attracted to the state of some old affile 
tkeea in my garden, by observing, on the decayed parts c# 
the trunks an appearance of cotton, which^ upon a closer 
examination, I mscovered to proceed from a small insect,' 
wbicb I immediately recognised as the woolly aphis, or 
Anertcan blight. Upon referring to tbe paoes of your valuri>le 
Eocyclopmlia. sf Gardoiing, second «liuon, I feund dat 
die- beat methods there recommended of destroying it, wete 
** tborongfaly rlwining with a brush and cold water, together 
with amputatisn when it has been some time at work :"— <^ bat 
this will not do unkas resorted *to at an early stage «f the 
pn^ress." I thereiore immediately' began to cl«en ottt the 
dcaayad placea with a shaip-poiMea sikk, and for soow time 
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I kept the ituect udder verjr well, but it som oatstripped ny 
«Kertions, uid estaUuhBcl itself on the bnuidies ; so I deter- 
minod to let tbe fruit ripen, and attack -my enemy in faia 
quarters before the commenoeinent of winter ; ana finding 
tbot tbe insect existed upon the sap alone, I naturally oaa- 
cluded that if I could case the stems and branches of the 
trees with any thin substance, I should succeed in putdng an 
end to the pir^esa of the insecL In pursuance <n my jriati, 
at the latter end of October, I ordered my gardener to pro* 
cure some quick-lime and mix it with water, and then directed 
him to whitewash the trees with it, and lay it on pret^ d>ick 
upon the stems and krger branches : he obeyed my instruo' 
tioiu to the letter ; the trees were completely cased in lime. 
The winter season passed, spring came ; the trees were covered 
as usual with abundance of blossoms, for they are yet excel- 
lent bearo-s, and I was rejoicing at the success of my experi- 
ment; but I soon discovered that it had ctxnpletely iailed, foir 
an abundance of the insects were found by me, ev^i where 
the lime was thidcest, and are even now, while I am writing 
stiU upon tbe trees, especially on this year's shoots. But 1 
intend to tiy one other e^>eriment at the close of the autumn ; 
and as some of my friends were anxious to know the resulc 
of this first eiqwrimoit, I thought that the best method was 
te oofumunicate the result to you for insertion in the widely 
circulated Gardener's' Magazine. 

, I have the pleasure to ramain, Sir, 8tc. 

Thos. C Huddlestone. 
tiemark on TraUy Augiat 1. 18S& 



Art. VIII. Sedpejbr composing a Ijquid Jor e^cttialfy 
destrtMing Caterpillan, Jnts, Worms, and {aher Lisectt. By 
Mr. James Bvroes, Gardener to the Reverend Richard 
Lane, of Coffleet, Devonshire. 

Sir, 
I HAVE perused tbe first, second, and third numbers of 
your excellent work, tbe Gardener's Magazine, with minb 
gratification, but have not met with any £ing for effectually 
destroying insects. Permit mc, therefor^ to inform you of 
a composition of a liquor for destroying caterpillars, aotSt 
worms, and other insects. Take black soap one pound and 
hal^ sulphur vivum one pound and hal^ nux vomica two 
ouoee^ inusfarooms (^ any kind two pounds, rain or river 
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watex twelve gallons. Divide tbe water Into equal parts : pat 
six gallons into a band (wbicb should be onlv used for this 
purpose) ; put tbe soap iii tbe barrel with the water, let it 
be well stirred till it is quite dissolved; then add. to ;it the 
mushroc»ns, after they have been sligbdy bruised : take tbe 
remaining six gallons of water, put it into a kettle to boil ; 
pat the whole quand^ of sulphur into a coarse cloth, tie it 
up and &sten to it a stone, that it may sink to the bottom t^ 
die kettle ; put the nux vomica likewise into the kettle to 
boil ; thirty minutes is the time it should be kept boiling ; 
keep it wdl sdrred with a stick, and let the sulphur be well 
squeezed out, that it may unite to the latber. The watery 
when taken off the fire, is to be poured into the barrel with 
the before-menticHied soap and mushroi»n-water. It in to be 
well stirred every day wiui a stick, until it gets incorporated 
altogether* and the mixture becomes fetid ; it is necessary to 
stop the barrel while you are stirring it In using i^ airinkle 
on the ground, or eject it with a common syringe. When' all 
the water has been made use of, tbe sediment should be 
thrown into a pit and covered over, lest any thing eat of it. 
If you deem this receipt deserving a place in yodr valuable 
nuscellaay it is at your service. 

I am, Sir, &c 

- James Buroe& 
Cqffxetf rtear Plynqjton, Devonskire, 
August 18. 1826. 

P.S. In a iiiture letter I shall give a compoutitm for fnat 
trees. J.B. 



Art. IX. A simple, effectual, and expeditious Mode if de- 
siroving tke Green Fh/ and other Insects. By Mr. TuOMAS 
M'Laubin, Gardener, Bunny Park, Nqftinghamsbire. 

Sir, 
In the present dry season, so &vourabte to tbe production <^ 
green fly that their numbers are almost unprecedented, tbe 
following method, which I practise, for their destruction, may 
perhapa not be unimportant to some readers of your valuable' 
Magazine. 

1 procure, front the tobacconist's, liquor expressed from 
UAmcco, to every gallon of whitdi I add five gallons of water; 
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this mixture I, with Read's garden Byringe, sprinkle over the 
treesg putting it on the 6oe»t rose, and being carefiii to wet all 
the leaves ; this operation is performed only in the hottest 
sunshine, as the effect is then much greater than when the 
weather is dull. In this manner I have, this spring, with five 
gallons of liquor, reduced as above stated, cleaned seventeen 
peach and nectarine trees, twelve of which average seventeen 
^t ia length and twelve in height. The black gkitinous 
insect, proviticially called blight, so destructive to the cherry 
tre^ is destroyed in the same way with equal facility, X 
have also found, upon trial, that the grubs which attack the 
f4>ricot, may be destroyed almost instantly by immersing the 
leaves infested in diis liquor. 

' This is the cheapest and most expeditious manner of de- 
stroying the. above insects which has come within my know- 
ledge, and to those who have not seen the opei^tion per- 
formed the efiect prodticed is almost incredible. Koses, and, 
in fact, any plant liable to be infested with green fly, and 
situated where tobacco smoke cannot be used with effect, may 
be easily cleaned by dipping in or sprinkling wiUi tobacco 
liquor, as drcumstonces may render most convenient. 

When trees have got so bad that their leaves are much 
curled, some of the flies, lieing protected within the curl, will 
escape; in this case more force must be applied to the 
syringe, and in a day or two the trees should be looked over 
again, and whatevar part of the leaves has not been wetted 
should be washed with a punter's brush ; bat a careftd person 
will render this process unnecessary, by taking them in time. 

The liquor costs in Nottingham Is. 2d. per gallon. 
T am. Sir, &c. 

Thos. M'Laubin. 
Bamy Park, Nottitighamt M^ 2.2. 1626. 



Art. X. Remarks oa theJ^irs of the London Hortieuliwal 
Society. By a Friend to Facts. 

Sir, 
, Upon perusing a letter in your last Number (Art. XV.), and 
your note respecting the liorticultural Society, I was strudt 
with the concluding sentence of the latter, viz., " We think it 
very questionable if the present system, embraung so many 
objects bcriii at b<Hne ana abroad, can be continam for many 
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yean loDfter.'* Has poin^ I think, requires the hnmediate 
connderBtHn of the Society. Few institutions, perttaps, biive 
increased their numbers so n4>id)y ; notwidiMutding which, 
the expenditure has exceeded the receipts ; for it appears hy 
Ae last report of the Garden Committee, that the Society has 
been obliged to raise a loan of 3000^ to- complete worki 
already in progress. Now, it never can be expected that saiy 
seiibers will be added in such numbers as they have been. As 
a t^ow of the Socie^, I know that bshion alone has t»- 
duced many to jtun it, which has brought funds very oseAil to 
it in its inbncy ; but this leader is too capricious to leave any 
■olid grounds for hope that its votaries will continue to uphold 
the building they ^emselvea have assisted to rear. It b self- 
evident too much has been aimed at to accorophBh at once ; 
and I fear, should any cause deprive us of oar active and 
energetic Secretary, it will be difficult to find a successor who 
will even maintain what he has established. A more gradud 
(bmation, and greater economy in the expenditure, wemd have 
been wise, therefore, oo this account, as well as others. It is 
probable that half the quand^ of land now rented would be 
sufficient for the attainment of all the really beneficial ebjects 
of tbe 8cx:iety. The members are not to apply for articles 
they .can obtain of the nurseryiDen. Of what use, then, are 
Ae large quantities of sudi which are now grown by the 
SodeQr? and what beoones of the fhiit and vegetables pro~ 
doced ia their garden, not a tithe of which appears at m«r 
meetings? As dm Society wants fends, why not find a market 
for this, or grow less, and so rednce the expenses ? These 
remarks I have beMd {ram strangers who have occasionally 
visited the garden with me. Upon the principle of not sup- 
^yingsach uitieits as are grown at the nurseries, I think the 
Society might also exclude every thing they introduce when 
they tuve established it in the country, and so make room for 
other new fruits, v^^tables, and plants. Upon the subject of 
■ending out coUectors, I differ with yoar correspondent. A 
Society with such means in their power, and objects in view, 
•re benefiting the community greatly by so doing, as they 
aojreefy diOnbute what they obtain. He must likewise know 
that the Linnean Society has no garden. As to the establish- 
toent at Kew, the system there is not to distribtOej but to 
itetatn all that is valuable within itself. There new plants live 
and die unseen exc^ by a few favoured individuals ; for if a 
Tint is paid to the gardens, it is ten to one if you have a 
person to aMotd you vho knows which tb^ are, ot'tb wtllii^ 
to point them out llie Horticultural Society has never 
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attemirfed s scientlBc botanical collection ; but» di»dtute as' the 
Deighbaurbood of London is of one that is lisefiilly opmtb 
the public, I should not rejjret their doing it. 

Thfl observBtion in your coTre^mndent's letter respetting 
the admiseion of strangers, induces me to believe he is un* 
acquainted with the bcillty afforded. A Fellow may intrcxluot 
one when he visitii the garden himself or he may obtain a 
ticket for a liieod by application to the office in Regent Street 
Indeed, a stranger, personally applying, will have one granted ; 
and it is only to those who nave subscribed ten pounds and 
upwards towards the ibnnation of the garden, the privilege is 
allowed of filling up tickets; and which, although X do not 
possess it myself 1 think very reasonable and proper. Upon 
the whole, I am greatly pleased with this Society with ail its 
fiuiltsi (and what is perfect?) and most eam^tly wish it suc- 
cess. Still I alvrays thought its expenditure enormous, even 
when there was only the small garden at Hammersmith ; but 
experience, I doubt not, will lead to the adojtfion of mora 
ecoiuHnical and mature arrangements ; the useless will be laid 
aside, and the important ones only followed. 

1 am. Sir, Sec 

A FaiKiiD TO Facta 
Jvgvst 24. 1826. 



Art. XL Observations on the Article qf"A Fellow of the 
Society" rdative to the Conduct and, Administration of the 
London Horticultural Society. By a Friend to Discussion^ 

Sir, 

Beino partial to gardening, and a friend to free (Sseussim 
on every subject, I nave thrown together a few obeerratioin 
on an article in your' second Nnmber on the Hofticiilniiri 
Society; and thou^ I differ from theauthor of that pfq)«ir aa 
well as from you in some particulars, I trust to your candeur 
and impaitiali^ to insert them. 

The cause of all the evil, in ^our correspc»ident*s eyes, is 
the unpaid secretary ; and certainly the first thing that must 
strike every one on tMs subject is, that it is very hard to do 
" so much for the Society," as both your correspondent and 
you' allow that he has done^ and yet get neither mon^ not 
thanks. But if your corre^xmdent has ever belonged to any 
othar aootety, he must know that the business of no smm^ 
eoukl go. m without a seeretafy who had a deal of -poweri 
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and who took b very active part in promotii^ its ol^ects. 
No man will take this active part without beitiK paid in some 
way; ather in mooey, influence, or celetn-i^. Influence 
is comparatively unbounded in extent, and consequently -mil 
carry some minds farther than money ; money, if it does not 
do so much, is more convenient, because it is more manage- 
able. The best socie^ which I have ever known is the 
Society of Arts. I have belonged to it nearly thirty years, 
and I believe it has done more good than any other society of 
the kind. The late secretary, Mr. Taylor, and the present 
one. Dr. Aikin, both paid in money, are examples of what 
the secretary c^ a society that has the public good for its 
object ought to be ; and 1 have no hesitetitm in saying that I 
should prefer such a secretary for the Horticultund Society. 
It is not likely that with such a secretary the councUs or 
committees would render themselves liable to such remarks 
as those of your correspondent, because the " passive mood " 
would not be required as the payment of the secretary, and 
an " active mood" would be required for their own credit. 

The Horticultural Society certainly attempts too much, and 
in several things have always appeu«d to me to mistake the . 
means for the end, and to be more anxious for display at 
their meetings, and in the earden, than for benefiting the 
country by ue spread of useful knowledge or the introduction 
of new fruits or plants. The Style in which their printed 
Transactions are got up is, I think, unsuitable for those who 
ought to be the principal readers of such a work ; and I know 
they have given rise to an opinion, which I have frequently 
heard expressed, that the Society confined their views to 
improving the gardens of the rich. I like the Transactions of 
the Caledonian Horticultural Socie^ much better, and I am 
told they have done more good to the great mass trf* society in 
the Noilh than ours have done in the South. The Ltmdon 
Horticultural Sode^, in many thmgs, appear to prefer the 
nioat extravagant means of attaming uiar objects ; we see this 
not only in their immense garden and expensive volumes, but 
in their pn^iosal, noticed in your first Nnmbar, to publish the 
DOW plants which Bower in the garden in an expensive woric 
cS their own. That they have a ririit to do so no one will 
deny; but would it not be more m the spirit of a sode^ 
havwg the public prosperity in view, to publish their ne«r 
plants in the botanical works already existing? I do not 
make the same objecticm to their pnxx»ed publication on 
fruits, though I should still prefer the n-uits coming out as a 
part of the r^ular Transactkms of the Society, iost^ of 
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ninlUplyiiig exttavagant pablicati<ms, not of use adequate to 
tbe expense. 

I dt^r from your correspondent on tbe subject of the 
Society's sending out botanical collectors ; in my opinion such 
can only be sent out by a joint purse, and aa &r as I am able 
to judge, this part of uie biisinessof the Horticultural Society 
has been better managed than any thing they have done. 
Had they conJmed themselves to Uiis, and an experimental 
garden about twice the size of that at H&mmersmitb, I feel 
convinced they would have done much more good than ever 
they are likely to do with a garden of thirty acres to keep up ; 
and to keep up fra what ? Certainly, as your correspondent 
observes, not as an example of a good plan. What then — 
to prove fruits ? That could have been done, as you observe^ 
in very little space. 

I trust, however, that the evils of this Society are not yet 
past remedy. Only let a system of retrenchment and economy 
immediately take pUce, and let the outings not exceed 
three-fiMirtns of the present income. Un^ this is done, I 
predict that, in a few years, the consequences will be ruinous 
to the Society. Only conceive the tide of its popularity, now 
at the fiill, to be turned I Look at the expenses, as com- 
pared with the receipts, and say how long such a system can 
go on. As to finislnng the garden on the plan contemplated, 
with all the hot-hous^ dwdling-houses, lodges^ &&, that I 
think entirely out of the question. Would 10,000/., in addi- 
tion to the sum already expended, finish it? No ! Would 
an additional 20,000/. finish it? You hesitate! Suppose it 
were finished for that sum, will the advantages to the public 
be adequate to the expense ? If the garden could be finished 
by subscriptions of the surplus incomes of the rich, certainly 
in that case I have nothing to say ; but if the mcoiey is to be 
borrowed and repaid, or hestowed by the government, I as 
a Fellow of the Society, and the public as taxed for the g^ 
have a right to speak. I cannot help indeed r^:retting with 
Tour Correspondent, that with the large income ano vei^ 
nandsome subscriptions It should have been thought necessary 
either tO' borrow or to'beg; and having both borrowed and 
b^H^» I do deplore the circumstance' that with such means 
so wtle has been done ; or rather so much done to so little 
purpose. 

But your correspondent only hints at the assistance of 
goverament. If he means a wan from government to be 
repaid by the Sodety, why not borrow from individuals? If 
he meansa cH^ I for my part have a better opinion of minis- 

VOL. I. 'So.*. E E 
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ten tbui to believe than capable of such s tbii^ at any 
time^ and more especiaUy in times like the present. How 
roan; societies would not be oititled to the bounty of govem- 
ment, before that bounty was conferred on one which nas the 
refinement of luzuir for its chief otject ? 

Ihese remarks, Mr. Conductor, are made in the hope that 
they will reach some of those members of the Sodetyj whc^ 
like myself, wish to have it established oa such a fooUnc as 
that it may remain a permanent and useful institutitxi ; iMit 
who, unlike me, have influence and lusure to devote to the 
suligecL 

I am a sincere well-wisherto the Societr, and 

A Fbiend to Discussion. 
Auffot^ 1826. 



Art. XII. Hints on the Si^erioritg of the Shewn paUnatum 
aver the other ^Kcies ^ Rheum cultivated for Cidinani Pur- 
poses. By Akthoht Tonn Thomson, Esq. M.D. F.L.S. 
H.S. Ac 

Dear Sir, 
It is a fact well known to you, that although the use of the 
footstalk of several species of rhubarb for the purposes of 
confectionery be of recent date, yet it has become so general, 
that many wa^on loads of the plant are annually sent to 
Covent Garden market, not only by the individual who intro- 
duced the use of it, but by many other market gardeners. On 
making enquiir respecting the species of Rheum commonly 
cultivated for this purpose^ I find that it is the tmdulatttm, and 
that the reason why tne other species are not equally in re- 
quest, is owing to the greater produdiveness of the imdulatwn. 
Now although, in the present state of the case, this may be 
an excellent reason with the market gardeners for cultivating 
die tmdulatum only, yet^ if the public be msde aware that the 
leaf-stalks of other species of rhubarb are better fitted for the 
purposes to which the plant, in this state, is applied, than those 
of toe tmdulatttm, I am satisfied that it would be for the 
interest of the cultivators to r^ard the quali^ of the article 
rather than the bulk of the produce. I have tried the foot- 
stalks of almost every species of rhubarb now cultivated in 
Great Britain, and find uiat those of the palmaium, ox officinal 
rhubarb, are superior to thcKe of all the others for making 
tarts. They are more succulent, less fibrous, and amtain a 
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■nuch ' larger supply of the rheutnlc acid than those of ihe 
other species ; and, if it be less early in the season before they 
can be used^ the roots continue to shoot forth leaves until a 
much later period of the year i indeed, if the flowering stem 
be cut down soon after it shows itself, the leaves are put forth 
so abundantly, and for so long a period, that the footstalki* 
may be obtained until autumn. It is true that the supply of 
thiits fit for baking during summer and in autumn render the 
cultivation of rhubarb for this purpose less necessary ; but I 
am one of those who think a good rhubarb tart a luxury at 
any season. 

From the observations which I hare been enabled to make 
respecting the cultivation of the Rheum palmatvm in market 
gardens, and even in the garden of the Hprdciiltural Society, 
I am satisfied that the general stunted appearance- of the 
plants, which is the chief objection made to this species, de- 
p^ids, in a great measure, on the stiffiiess of the soil and the 
too free exposure of the pUut to light. We are informed by 
Dr. Rehman*, who had the opportunity of seeing this species 
of rhubarb growing in its native soil and climate, the decli- 
vities of the chain of mountains near the lake Kokouor in 
Tartary, that the soil is light and sandy; and the Bucharians. 
assert that the best otows m the shade, on the southern sides 
of the mountains. I planted two roots of the R. paimaitim 
five years since in the open part of my small ganjen, and 
found that whilst they continued folly exposed to toe influence 
of the light of the sun, the leaves were moderately expanded 
only, and the footstalks not more succulent than those of the 
other species ; but on removing them to a part shaded by 
rose bushes, the leaves which have been put forth in each suo 
' ceeding season have been very luxuriant. When in the best 
state for making tarts, the footstalks aregreen, slightly colour^ 
with purple streaks, have a short fracture, ana admit of the 
ready separation of the cnticle and cort^ It may be neces- 
sary to add, that although the root of this species of rhubarb 
be that which is employed medicinally, yet me footstalks have 
less of the flavour of the medicine wan those of any of the 
other species. 

If the attention of market gardeners be directed to the cul- 
tivation of this spedes of rhubarb, and the public thereby 
abundantly Biq>plied with it at a moderate pricey I have no 
hesitation in predicting that it will supersede every other ; and 

* Vide M^m. de la SociAf Imp^riale dea Nat deMoscow, laOQ, torn. ii. 
p. ISS. 
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your iiuertloa of these hints will secure to you the heai^ 
tlunks of flveiy one who, like myself feels gnteful for every 
elegant addition which can be made to the hannless luxuries 
of the table at a small expoise. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

Anthokt Todd Thomson. 
91, Soaite Street^ M^ 90. 182$. 



Abt. XIIL On the Treaimait o/* CSodns speeiosia, speciosts- 
siimtt, mid other onumental sucaileni Hants. By Mr. W. 
J. Shennah, Gardener to Major Morison, at Gunnersbury 
Park. 

Sir, 

Ir yoo oonnder the feEowinc hmts on flowerins the Cactus 
q>eciosas, Bpeciosissiniuii, and other succulents, wortny of a place 
in yonr Di^aazin^ they are at your service. Two years ago a 
fneod of mme fitnn the country was much surprised at seeing 
our Cactus speciosus and specioslssimus flower so freely : he 
said that he had some large plants of both sorts, but they 
never flowered. 

I communicated to him the following observations on our 
method of growing and flowering them ; and I have lately had 
the satisfection oThearing from him that they have this year 
flowered remarkably welL The compost is loam and peat 
with a little lime rubbish. We grow them in the stove until 
they get a pretty good size, or until we want them to flower, 
fer'th^ will flower at any age or size. In the month of June 
w July we turn them out of doors into a warm sheltered situ- 
ation, and perfecdy exposed to the mid-day sim,- and there 
they remain till we take in our tender green-house plants, when 
we remove them to a shell^ or airy situation, in the green-honse 
for the winter. In the spring we remove them into the stove 
tx fbrdiur-house in succession, as we wish them to come into 
flower. .They will flower in the green-house ; but the flowers 
are small, and the growth bat slow, in comparison to those 
that are removed into a higher temperature. Tlieir flowering 
depends, like most other things that flower upon their wood 
made the preceding year, upon its being well ripened and 
matured in the sun and ur, and kept perfecdy free from shade. 
C spedosns fruits freelv with us, and ripens its fruit about 
three months aflerflowermg. C. speciosissimus requires longer 
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time to bring its frait to perfectioD. lie flowers tbat were 
set last July twelve months with spedosuB are now ripe and ■ 
about the size of a hen's e^, and hare a very rich and 
agreeable smell, resembling that of a pine apple. 

Ibat beanti^L species C. tnmcatus seems to reonire less 
light than the others ; it flowers at any size and at all seasons, 
without being previously set out of doors. Crassula felcata, 
with the same treatment, flowers freely with us abont dght 
inches high. I am, Sir, &c. 

W. J. Shzknan. 
Gtamer^jury Park, near Etding, MiddUsar, 
August 4. 1826.' 



Art. XIV. On tie Use and Aiwse of ivatering V^etaUes in 
dty Seasons, and on the Advantages <^ Shade to Cidinary 
Crops in Times of ^eat Drought. By Mr, George Ful- 
TOH, Gardener to Lord Northwick, at Northwick Park^ 
Gloucestershire. 

Sir, 
As a reader of your very useful MagazJn^ may I beg to 
be allowed to o£fer a few remarks on the watering of vege- 
tables, as ^plying more particularly to last year and me 
present dry season? Snch seasons, I believe, have prevented 
a number of gardeners from raising any thing oear the 
variety of vegetables usually in demand by the cook of a coi>- 
siderable &roily. The scorching suns of the longest da3ra 
•of the year, want of rain, and almost no dew in ue night, 
are, no doubt, the prindpal causes of the feOures that have 
generally taken pla(% in the vegetable kingdom: but there 
are other causes, under particular circumstances, which I think 
ought to be noticed. One is the carrying to an injiidicioua 
extend the watering of v^tables in very dry weather. 
How of^ do we see water thrown upon plants in the cpen 
air as it were at random, and firequently the earth washed 
away from thdr best roots ? How compressed the earth be- 
comes after repeated watering is well known, particularly in 
sdff Or clayey soils. It seems against the ec<momy of nature 
to water plants at ^ in a clear atmosphere and dry state of 
the air. V^et^iles, instead of being refreshed, in the nigbt 
become chilled, and actually scalded as it were in the day. 
Hie sickly wipearance of plants under such treatment is socn 
visible, and the decay and death of njany is the consequence. 
E £ 3 
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Water is used too fieety in dry seaaons upon the atem oT^ 
the plant, both by young gardeners and cottagers in their 
gardens: the former pours it on them without any other 
uiought than what is necessary for the perfinriDaoce of the 
operation; while the latter thinks that in watering so much 
he is doing ff'eat things, althoudi his cabbages are in the 
last stage of consumption before h» eyes. All this is wrong; 
a variatioa in this, as in many other pcunts of gardening is 
better than uniformi^ of treatment, I have found that in 
the evenings sprinkling low-growing v^etables over their 
leaves, and alternately watering their roots, is a good method, 
if the surrounding air be in a moist state : but it the drought 
increases with much sunshine, it is better to withhold water 
for a time; then again to vary the system, by watering between 
the rows of v^et^ies, alleys, &c., which tends, in some 
degree, to produce a moist air and dew. This, however, 
should only be done in calm evenings, in order that atmo- 
spheric dews, and all exhalations &om the earth, water, and 
vegetation may be promoted. Watering when clouds inter- 
vene is attended with good effects, and also when it actually 
rains ; vegetation is, in the latter case, accelerated in a great 
de^ee. 

Difierent kinds of shade have been used by gardeners in 
hot summers to protect v^tables, and I believe not without 
success. The practice oi^growing v^tables between beds 
of asparagus is, I think, a good me. I have, last year and 
the present, had cabbages, caultfiowers, dwarf peas of the 
Spanish sort, spinage, French beans, and lettuces, between 
aspiaragns beds, for a great part of both seasons, when they 
were I scanty crops ercrywhere else in the garden. Therefore 
I consider that the above uaefol vegetable is qqi cultivated to 
the extent it ou^t to be, as, independent of its own us^ it 
is also an excellent protection for vegetables in dry weather. 

I^ Sir, you think the ^xtve hints worthy of a place tn the 
next Number of the Gardener's Magazine, I shall be glad of 
having, in some degree, contributed towards a work which 
seems to have for its chief object the improvemoit of garden- 
ing and the advancement of gardeners. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Gbo&ok FutTom. 
Nortkmck Park, near Moretm in the Marth, 
Aaffia 15. 1886. 
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Art. XV. On a Devonshire Practice in pUaOitig Pine$, and 
on the Use of Salt as a Manure Jor Jrahk Lmdsy aadjbr 
renopatit^ Grass Lawns. By Wiluam Colltni, Eaq. 
Surgeon, Kenton, near Exeter. 

Sir, 
In one of die Numbers of your very useful Mwnzine, there 
is s statement from B sardener, of the grapes in tne garden he 
su perintended haviiig invariably rotted Before they ripened, and 
of bis having remedied this, by taking up the vines, and plant- 
ing them at a less depth than they were before. Now, in this 
' part of the coun^ of Devon, vines are very commonly trained 
over the cottages, and they are planted in almost every garden ; 
and it is a common rule with our labourers and gardeners, if 
the subsoil is not gravel at the depth of a foot or eighteen 
iDches, to fill in the pits where vines are to be planted, to 
within that distance of the surface, with stones, gravel, broken 
pottery, &c in order, ae they say, to prevent the roots rutming 
too deep, as then die grs|>es will rot, and seldom ripen; 
vrhereas by such management it very rarely happens but that 
our out-door napes ripen every season ; and as a proof of its 
good efiect, Iliave this day, August 18th, had gaUiered from 
a vine so treated some years i^, a veir fine bunch of sweet 
water grapes, from a south w Jl, perfectly ripe. 

Yom* notice respecting the sowing of the Salsola sativa, in 
Languedoc, is not correct ; the inhabitants do not dread the 
corrosive powers of salt, but knowing how the soil is impreg- 
nated therewith, their practice is to sow the salsola with their 
wheat, that they may be sure of a crcm, as, if the wheat fails, 
the salsola succeeds, and vice versa. You observe, too, fimn 
Mr. Beimett's statement to the Bath Sodety, that salt is not 
a manure at all, but merely a stimulant. Now I have proved 
its great value as a manure m arable lands that are light and 
sandy, and its astonishing power of recovering old pastures, 
and renovating the greensward in gardens, lawns, and plea- 
surefTOunds, which I have detailed in a small pamphlet^ 
printed by Mr. Woolmer at' Exeter, one of which I will send 
to you as soon as I get a reprint^ the others being all sold. 

It occurs to me, Uiat your notices respecting cottage eco- 
nomy may be valuably improved, by occasional notices of the 
medicinal e^cts of our indigenous plants, as affording cheap 
and useliil ronedies ; and if mat portion of old "womat^s knaa^ 
ledge which I possess can contribute to so useiiil a purpose, it 
is at your service. Sir, I am, &c. 

Wiluam Colltos. 
Kenton^ Jt^mt 18. 1826. 

E E 4 
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Ttw notice .aUnded to l^ oar correspondoit {Gard. Mag, 
S29.) is a traoslatioD from a note by the diBtinguished French 
affriculturia^ Yvaitf given in an edition of the Tli^atre 
d Agriculture d'Olivier de Serres, Puis, 4to. 1804, vol. i. 
p. 171> It cnoddes with the Agricultural Chemistry both of 
Cbaptal and Sir H. Davy, and with our own observation and 
opimoo. Salt may stimulate both arable land and pasture, 
without being a manure, or, in other words, a food for plants. 
We shall, however, be happy to see Mr. Collyns's pamphlet 
on the subject, to make known his experience to our reaaers, 
&nd to change our opimon on convicdon. 

We shall also be particularly obliged to our correspondoit 
for su^estions as to cottage medidne from indigmous or com- 
mail plants ; and we tiiink it might be useful to point out the 
natiye plants fit to cook with common food as spices or con- 
diments ; such, perhims, as crow garlic, Alliana ofificinalis, 
wormwood, &c. &c. Might not the tender tops of common 
clover, thorns, elms, &c. be rendered palatable by such means ? 
and would not a decoction of common bav tea, which is known 
to be very nourishing, be rendered palat^le by something 
easier or more universallv to be got at than salt or sugar ? We 
do not mean that these things con lever be either proatably or 
agreeably used as food, but we should like to know what could 
be made of them in seasons of great dearth, and in the unm- 
babited r^ons encountered by emigrants. — Omd. 



Art. XVI. On the (Mture of Netium oleander spiendem. 
By Mr. James Reeve, Gardener to G. F. Evans, Esq. and 
lady Carberry, at Ls^ton Hall, near Wandsford, Norlh- 
amptODshire. 

Sir, 

Pebmit me to send you a description c^ a plant of the Ne- 
rium oleander splendens, wliich I Imve succeeded m flowerins 
in a superior manner this seas(Hi, and which I trust you wiO 
approve as being worthy a page in your interesting Magazine. 

A cutting was sent me from Brighton, in a letter by posl^ 
in July 1 823, which I immediately struck in water. — After it 
had taken root, I potted it in a light composition, and k<f)t 
the pot standing in water. It was my object not to suffer it 
to flower, or form any head, till it attained the height of two 
feet, or two feel four inches ; and therefore, during its growth 
to that SIM, I continually disbudded, observing at least to leave 
four buds nearest the top for the purpose of forming the head.. 
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These four buds broke forth with much vigour, and shortlj 
epeoed four umbek of fine flowers. 

, After flowering I took it from the water, aud placed it in 
its prop^ temperature to share the ssine attention and care as 
the common green-house plants, among which I allowed it to 
lemun during the winter. In February, 1S26, I removed it 
to 6 degrees more heat than its common temperature, atwhidi 
time I reduced the ball oS roots c<Hisidaably, replaced it into 
its ianaex pot, usiiw the like cranpoutton as before, (the pot is 
of the No, S4 siz^ and placed the pot ^ain m water, in 
which ailuadon it remained three weeks. I then removed it 
to ao increased heat of 6 dw'ees, and it shortly after began to 
make a profusion of luxuriant shoots, on which um^Is of 
Bowers b^an to ^jjear ; and in the b^'nning of April it had 
' absolutely Decome a complete picture, both in its growth, fo- 
liage, and bloom ; and I mudi regret that a drawing of it was 
not taken while in its beau^, at the time it stood in the drawing- 
room of my employers, who bear testimony to the multiplicity 
of its flowers and general b«auty. 

On the 2d of May, when in its most perfect state, I 
counted the number of flowers and limbels, and found them to 
be as follows : viz. umbtls, 1 8 ; flowers in foil perfectitm, 48 ; 
buds not opened, 68. It-continued in great beau^ till the 
4tb of June, still having many buds not arrived at maturity. 

I flatter myself I have also made considerable pn^^ress in' a 
new system of working oranges, which at a future time mgj 
form the subject of another letter. 

Meanwhile, duly appreciating the value and utility of your 
Maganne, and of the nonour and advantage which they who 
proim the art of gardening may attain throu^ its public- 
ation, I b«^ leave to subscribe myself^ most respectfidly, 

Dear Sir, &c 
Lagtott-HaUf Jane 14. 1826. James Ruts. 



Art. XVII. On the Cultivation in England <^ Oe Carolina 
Wax Tree, •mth a Vim to its- Produce in Wax. By Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Esq. M.D. 

Sir, 

CoMcEiviSQ it the duty of every good citizen to contribute 

his mite to the good of the community of which he forms a 

part, either by personal exertion, or su^estions calculated 

to stimulate others to useful pursuits, I beg leave to call the 
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atteDtiiHi of your experimental readers to the ciildvatioD of & 
^mb which spears well suited to the mild climate of our 
■outhem and western, if not likewise of our northern and 
mullattd counties ; and which, while adding considerably to 
our national resources, promises a rich harvest of reward to 
those' whose public ^irit leads them to jwosecute the q>ectil- 
ation with slall, industry, and ^rit. 

The shmb to which I allude is the Myrica Carolinensis, or 
Broad-leaved Wax Tree of Carolina, a hardy plant, perf«ctly 
accUtnated in France, where it flourishes luxuriantly ^ in a 
sandy and blackish turf, rising from the hdght of four to six 
or even seven feet, produdog in general an abundant crop of 
berries every year, and requiring TitUe care in its culture. It 
is readily pnnjagated, either by sowing the seeds in spring 
and aftermnu transplanting, or, whiui is the most expedi- 
tious method, and equally- successful, by taking off the voung 
shoots, which rise in profusion at the base of the larger snrubs» 
and planting these out at the distance of about three fe^ 
from each other. The Myrica Carolioensis succeeds wherever 
the soil is light and rather moist; and has been long known 
to flourish even in the dry sands of Prussia. In this latter' 
kingdom, as we le&m from an interesting mem(»r of Charles 
Louis Cader, inserted in the Annates de Chimie, it was bug- 
cessfiilly cultivated by the late Mr. Sulzer in a garden on the 
banks of the Spree, half a league from the city of Berlin, 
in latitude 52° Slf, which is nearly a degree and a half &rther 
north than London, and where the mean annual temperature 
is only 2° 9* higher than that of London. Here the wax 
tree attracted the peculiar notice of every visitor by the deli- 
cious odour of its leaves, which they preserved a long time, 
and the fragrance of its berries. The wax obtained from these 
berries was also so highly odoriferous, that a single candle 
Ibrmed frc»n it not only periumed the room in which it was 
lighted during the period of its burning, but also for a very 
considerable time after it was extinguished. 

From -what has been said we may, I think, fiiirly conclude 
Uiat this valuable plant is capable <^ being succes^iUy culti- 
vated in the hAt sandy soils of a consideraBle part of Hamp- 
shire, in the £le.of Wight, in the vicini^ of Plymouth, and 
in many parts of the open, and, at present, neglected tract 
in the neighbourhood of the Lizard, where acres, now not 
worth is. 6d. aa acre for their produce above ground, might 
be made almost to rival on their sur&ce the wealth which 
th^ conceal in their bowels. 

In America, to which we are indebted for this valuable 
production, a very fertile shrub will yield nearly Tibs, of 
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berries, libs, of which yield 1 lb. (^ wax. Tliis, when melted, 
is of a greenisli yellow colour, and of a firmer conuataoce than 
beeshwax. Candles made of it give a white flame and good 
li^t wkfaout smoke, and do not gutter like tallow candles. 
When quite fi-esh they afford a balsamic odour, which tfae 
inhabitants of Louisiana esteem highly salubrious. 

Ilie following is the simple process by which the wax is 
sq»rated Irom the berries. Having collected! a sufficient 
quanti^, they are thrown into a kettle and covered with 
water to the depth of about six inches ; the whole is then 
boiled, stirrii^ the .grains about, and rubbing the berries 
agmnst the sides of ue vessel to fedlitate the separation of 
the wax, which rises to the surfiice of the water like &t, and 
is skimmed off with a spoon, after which it is strained through 
a coarse cloth to &ee it from impurities. When no more 
wax rises, the berries are removal with a skimmer, and a 
fresh supply put into the same water, taking care to add 
boiling water to supply the place of that evaporated during 
theprocess, and changing the water endrely after the second 
time. When a considerable quantity of wax has been thus 
obtained, it is.laid upon a cloth to drain off the water still 
adhering to it ; after which it is dried and melted a second 
time to purify it, and is then formed into cakes for use. 

Such is the process for obt«ning this vegetable wax, 
which, besides its value as an article for the manufitcture of 
candles, and serving even better than tallow for niaking the 
finest so^ is, from a d^pree of astringency which it pos- 
sesses, better suited perhaps than common wax for the coat- 
position of some plasters, in which this quality is desirable. 

Should these hasty remarks prove the means of directing 
any of your numerous readers to the cultivation of this 
valuable shrub in some of the waste and hitherto unproduo- 
Uve lands of this country, it will affixrd much sads&ction bv 

1^, Bee 
Fareham Place, near Phpnoidhf Wiluam Hamilton. 

Mmf 15. 18S6. 



Art. XVIIL On the Cuiture tf the Earfy P^atoe a$ prac- 
tised in Lancashire, and on t^ Mode of coc^ngthe Potatoe 
there. By R. W. 
In the western parts of Lancashire, two very early potatoes 

are cultivated, the small round (I am unacquainted with its 
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puticiilar name), and the Lad/s Vinwer, or Early RidR»«i 
Kidney potatoe. Both sorts are excellent, as all Lancashire 
men mil testify, and' are produced and brought to msiiet as 
euly as May and Jane. I will speak particDlarly of the 
Lady's li^nger, or Early Ruffbrd Kidney potatoe. A col- 
tivator may pursue a simUar plan with the otlier if be 
deems fit. 

It is well known in LanCRsbire to som^ thou^ I beliere 
to very few, cultivators <^ the potatoe, that difierent eyes ger- 
minate and ffve their produce, or become ripe at times vary- 
ing very materially, say several weeks, from eat^ other; 
some being ripe, or At lor use, as early as the cuddle of May, 
and others not till June or July, as may be best shown by the 
accompanying sketch. 

The sets nearest the extremity of the potatoe 

- (y%. 80. a) are soonest ripe, and in Lancashire 
... are planted, as hereinafter mentioned, in warm 

places in March or the be^nning of April, and' 
are ready for the market about the 1 2th or 15th 

- of May. The produce of the next sets {b) are 
ready m about a fortnight after, and those frcMn 

the root end {c and d) still later. Inese root-end sets (from 
& to (f) are usually put together, and the extremity of the 
root end is thrown aside for the p^E^ The eye of the set or 
plant shoatd be near the middle of the cut, and a moderate 
portion of the tuber round each bud, as shown in the sketchy 
is sufficient In a certain part of Lancashire this potatoe is 
cultivated widi peculiar care, and some growers shelter the 
young plants with hurdles and hedges of lurxe here and there, 
to protect them from the cold winds, and sometimes even 
cover them with mats during the night The sets are there 
planted in the month of March or be^nning of April as befiire 
stated, in drills of twen^-fbur drills in twen^ yards, and of 
sixteen inches to the top of the drill in the following manner. 
After the drills are formed (Jig. 81. a) ^„ 

loose earth is brushed with a spade, or 
harrowed down, to the depth of six^ 
inches in the interval between them {(>) •, 
dung is then placed over this loose 
earth, to the depth of four or five^ 
inches (c); the potatoe sets of the earliest 
degree {Jig. 80. a) are then laid aa thefe^ 
. manure, at four or live inches ^art,B 
for the early crop, and sets of the second 
degree (^. 80. b), at from six to eight 
inches apart, for later crops, and so on 
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The sets for tlie early cn^ are then covered with a spade 
to the depth of two indies, and subeequently coyered at two 
or three different times to the depth of about five inches. 
The second and third crops are usually covered with the 
plough. 

Some lay the potatoes inteoded for plants early in the year, 
before they are wanted lo be cut^ loose and separate on straw, 
or on warm boarded floors, and others put them on flakes or 
frames in warm sitn^ons near the fire, for the same purpose, 
ID order that they may sprout, and when so sprouted to the 
length of half an inch or an inch, they are then carefully cut 
as described, assorted and pUnt^. 

Some of the growers, who take great pains in the early 
production of this potatoe, obtain in Manchester market two 
or three shillings per pound, and from their delicat^ they are 
wOTth the OHHiey. 

You will not ^ to observe, that part of the potatoe near 
the root or runner end, as per section, is of no use whatever 
for sets or plants, yielding only stems, and small potatoes 
Dot worth eultivalit^ : in cutting the sets this part is usually 
thrown into a fourth vessel, and given to the pigs. 

Perhc^ the Lancashire mode of dressing early potatoes 
may not be unacceptable to sOme of your r^ers. " Brush 
off the skins, set them on the fire in cold water : when boiled, 
pour off the water completely, add a httle salt, and dry them 
well on the &e." An iron pot, I conceive, is the best vessel 
for the purpose, and the sooner they are eaten with cold 
butter the better. 

r am, Sir, &c. 

R. W. 
Lottdou, Fd>. 11. 1826. 



Aht. XIX. Desriptioa of a Pine Pit, lo be heated by 
Steam, erected in Skugbmvugh Gardens, Stt^brdjiire. By 
Mr. Andbew Johnston, Journeyman Gardener there. 

Sir, 
I enclose the roUowing plan of a pine pit, (^5. 82. luid 8S. 
engraved fi-om sketches, remarkably well delineated, which I 
hope you will consider not unworthy of a place in your very 
valuable Magazine. It has not as yet appeared in any publi- 
cation, although one of a very similar nature has been sent by . 
Mr. M'Murtne to the Horticultural Society ; and, I dare say, 
will soon appear in tlietr Transactions : but as dieir reports 
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hare but aiveiy limited cBrcnbtJon, when compared with that 
of the Oardener's MaaazJoe, pennit me to hope that a few 
brief obMTTatioiu oa ttte steBm-boiues in Shugborough Gar- 
deaa, tooether with the plan and references of the one that is 
submitted to your inq>ection, (which only differs irom those 
here by being formed on a sdll more economical plao,) may 
not be nnacceptable to the generality of your readers, parti- 
cularly such as are not members of the London Horticiubiral 
Society. 

The steam-houses at Shugborougli were original^ built for 
the cultivation of the melon and cucumber, both « which do 
remarkably well in them ; better, I think, than I ever saw them 
do in a hot-bed frame. But this will not be a matter of surprise 
Vfb&i it is understood that bo& fire heat and steam can be 
applied torether or separately as necessi^ may require. Bat 
what is BtiU more worthy of remark is the astonbhing growth 
of the pine-^iple plant in these houses. It will hardly be 
credited when I assart that they do much better in them Ht 
winter than they do in the dry-stoves in summer. The best 
proof that I can ^ve of the truth of my assertion is, that we 
have this season, on the 1st of August, cut a New PfotI- 
dence pine weiring twelve pouuds and a half avoirdupois 
wewht, outweighing the one cut last year by twelve ounces. 
Tins is one instance out of many that mi^t be adduced to 
prove that they are the best houses for the pine ; and not only 
for the pinr, for they are equally well calcuwted for the melrai 
and the cucumber, and also for the early forcing <rf' asparagus 
and other plants. 

Every practical gardener is avrare that the vine grows much 
mora luxuriant in a moist heat than in a dry atmosphere ; of 
necessity, the vine will require a laz^r house than any of the 
preceding. The simpUci^ of their construction is a matter 
of no litue consequence^ no engineer being necessary ; almost 
anybricklayer and plumber are snfEcient for the undertaking. 

The steam pine pits, of which the following is a pUn, are 
now building m the gardens of the Earl Talbot at Ingestree. ' 
They were desinied oy Mr. M'Murtrie, and only differ from 
those in the gardens at Shugborough by having tne back part 
of the roof covered with sliues, which will be less expensive 
and more durable than glass. It may also be necessary to 
add, that the boiler for a house of this size should boil tlur^ 
galltMis of water, and be supplied by a ball-cock: the lid 
should be screwed on tight, that no steam may escape, unless 
by the pipe into the chamber; the diameter of the ^>erture of 
which should be six inches, so as to admit the st^un fre«ly, 
and render a safety valve quite unnecessary. 
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Art. XX. Remarks on the TVeatMent Under-Gardeners receive 
from thrir Masters, By G. R. G. Joumeyman. 

Sir, 

I B£RE venture on ffving yoa wme remarks upon the treat- 
ment uoder-gardeners are subject to from the gardeners, ffaeir 
employers, in noblemen orgeoUemen's gardens; not taking these 
from hov I am at present situated, but partly trom my own 
past experience, and partly from my knowledge of the treatment 
of others. You remark, in your introduction, that " it is a 
common complaint amongst gardeners that they are not suffi- 
ciently paid, and that a man who knows little more of rar- 
dening than a common labourer, is Irequentiy as well off as 
A man who has served a regular ^prenticeship to his busi- 
ness. This is perfectly true, where the gardener b nearly 
or equally devoid of elementary instruction with the la- 
bourer." Here I would ask, do gardeners who have men 
under them stimulate or encourage the taste vhich the em- 
ployed men have ? Do they at aO study to disseminate that 
knowledge amongst them which themselves liave acquired? 
No, (hey fell very far short of acting in such a generous way; 
nor ore they by any means the more assiduous in urging 
them on, although they may have obtuned " elementary io- 
stnicti<Hi." That good fruit may be produced for market, 
care and attention are required by the cultivator, let the soil 
or climate be ever so good. On the same principle 1 
would urge the tuition of gardeners, even if employed in first- 
rate places. It is a thing, which too frequently occurs, 
where there are four or eight hands kept, tnot one in the 
former number, or two in the latter, may have it in their 
power to improve themselves; while all the remaining indivi- 
duals are dq>rived of the possibili^ of making a single effort 
for their improvement Whereas, were the master to act dis- 
criminately, he, without curtailing his own privileges, or con- 
tracting the advantages of the one or two mentioned, or in the 
least degree acting unjusdy towards his employer, might, with 
a very few exce|)tions, enable all under him ultlmatdy to 
arrive at what is so particularly your wish — the ftill capabilt^ 
of filUng first-rate situations with advantage to the proprietor. 

Marci nth. G. K. G. 

Want of room prevents us from inserting the whole of a 
second communication received fi-om G^ K. G. on the same 
sutgect. Being desirous, however, of encouraging evety effi>rt 
in a young man to improve himself, and of assisting to Mac- 
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adamise the road, as O. R. 6. expresses himself, fiw the 
improTetnent of othen, we quote his leading argument. " One 
thing only is. wanted in order to render under-gardeners in- 
telligent and moral, and that Is, pay for their labour at the 
same rate that other journeymen tradesmen are pud for 
thairs." O. R. 6. has entered into various details to show 
that the wages of gardeners ought not to be inferior to those 
of bricklayers and carpenters, and one of his arguments \s, 
that frardenei-a require fiiUy as much previous education as 
they do. Our young friend, however, should not overlook the 
diflerence between the prospect of a journeyman carpenter 
and those of a journeyman gardener; the former, in general, 
can look forward to nothing beyond that of a journeyman, or, 
if he becomes a master, it is in consequence of having been so 
long a journeyman as to have saved money: the journeyman 
garaener, on the contrary, after he has been two or three years 
out of his apprenticeship, mounts at once into Hor condition 
of master, and, if he has attained a first-rate situation, he is 
perhaps as well oS at twenty-five as an industrious journey- 
man carpenter at forty-five, because it would probably require 
that time before the latter could save sufficient money to enable 
him to become a master. The &ct is, that while other trades- 
men require both-skill and capital to assume the condition and 
reap the advantages of a master, the gardener requires skill 
only. Knowledge, therefore, to the gardener is money as 
well as knowledge ; it is both skill and capital ; and it will not 
be denied that skill can be acquired by labour of the mind 
sooner than ci^jital by labour of the body. Hence the pro- 
fessioD of a gardener has peculiar advantages for those who 
engage in it wiA a proper degree of schdastic education; 
and hence also, if gardeners were as well paid as carpenters 
and bricklayers, the maricet would soon be overstocked with 
them. The price given for any description of labour will, in 
the: long run, always be found a just price. But while we state 
this, we know it to be perfectly true that a journeyman gar- 
dener can bardy exist npon his wages. We consider it highly 
commendable in G. R. O. to use every argument in &vour of 
raising tbem, and we certainly think if they were raised, the 
masters would be' gainers as well as the journeymen. In all 
businesses a man works according as he is paid ; and all poli^ 
tical eoonomists agree that it is oetter for a countiy that the 
wages of labonr should be higli than low. We have received 
a ctever paper on this sutnect from " SeMsinvA," which we 
regret we have not room for in this number. In the mean^ 
time, as no general improvement in the wages of journeymen 
Vol. I. No. 4. p f 
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will probably take place in time to benefit G. R. O^ we recom- 
mend bim to continue to attae h» mind with all kinds of 
Icoowledge that be can bring to bear upon his profesaioo. — 
Qmd. 



Art.'XXI. Seasons Jbr not subscribing tonards the Form' 
ation or Support o/* the Garden <^ the Horticultvral Society 
a^JjmdoRi ivith some Reiaarks on the Management i^f the 
Society generalty. By Mentor. 

Sir, 
Prmumino the pages of your Maga^ne to be open to the 
discussion of every subject relative to horticulture, I send 
you the follovring observations as cootwning my reasons for 
not subscribing towards either the formation or supportof the 
garden of the Horticultural Society of London, as also some 
remarks on the management of the Society generally. 

Having been elected a Fellow prior to the est^lishment 
of the garden, I have lately received a circular from the coun- 
cil, reminding me that former f^)pIication5 frimi them rela- 
tive to the garden are still unnoticed, and enclosing to me 
certain explanatory notes relative to ihe mode in which each 
class of the Fellows ere to be treated, so &r as r^ards the 
amount of dieir donations and subscriptions thereto. Now, 
as I reside very many miles from London, I cannot, under 
those r^ulatims, have any inducement either to increase 
my subscription or become a donor, for I consider the 
original Fdlows of the Society, or at least such of them as 
have not tboo^t prc^r to increase their subscripticHis, have 
been very unceremoniously turned to the right about, and 
shorn of an equal share m the privileges wmch they were 
oititled to expect by the charter, notwithstanding the great 
ocertioDs thc^ have made, jointly and severally, to promote 
as much as in them lay, its interests and well-doin^ and 
having by their great and constant attention assisted mamly in 
placing it on the high ground on which it at present stands ; 
while those Fellows who have beoi elected since the formation 
of the garden, who have merely complied with the regulaticais 
existing at the time o/* their admission, but who have not oooe 
pulled at the labouring oar by which the Society has been 
called into notice, are allowed advantages which I am d&< 
cidedly of opinion (and I am not singular in this respect) 
they are not by any means exclusively entided to. And fijrther, 
I firmly believe that by the expensive principles oa wbidi the 
garden is now conducted, the seeds of its owo roin are already 
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sown, anlesB imleed the goremment should fortunstely be 
disposed to grant b iarge annual allowance to make up the 
ereat de&lcation which must ultimately take place in tjie 
finances of the Society without such assistancci I say Jorttt- 
nat^ not because I approve of accepting any such allow- 
ance, as it would in my opinion totally d^troy the independence 
of the Society, but because without such aid I believe the 
garden cannot be proceeded with, at least on the present 
extended^ extending, and magnjficent tcale. Yet even this sup- 
port, if attained, cannot be considered as permanent, as we 
have already seen in the &te of the Agricultural Society. I 
expect also that the finances of the ^ciety will suffer by a 
falling off in the sale of the Parts published, which may arise 
from two causes, viz. first, from the increased number of 
Fellows, many of whom, before they becaine so, were in all 
probability purchasers; and, secondly, the papers published 
are by no means so interesting to the generality of readers as 
.they formerly were, when several persons were each contri- 
butors of short papers founded on their own personal know- 
ledge of the tkcts therein stated, instead of which the Pat-ts 
are now principally filled with papers relative to the progress 
, of the gwilen, and of the fruits and fiowers therein cultivated, 
the major part of which may possibly be ornamental, but 
certainly cannot be considered useful. So that instead of the 
public drawing information through these publications from 
every part of the kingdom on subjects of Horticulture, they 
now obtain Uttle more than observations and memoranda of 
what has been done in the Society's garden. 

In making the foregoing observations, I have no sinister or 
hostile views towards the Society ; on the contrary, I should 
feel gratified t^ assisting to uphold it: but I must repeat that 
I cannot by any means consent to do so, while I so highly dis- 
approve t£ the regulations which have been introduced, appa- 
rently to force the money from the pockets of the ori^nal 
members ; for with no other view cpula the asterisk be antxed 
to the names (in the List of Fellows) of those persons who 
have complied with those r^pilations. I object also to the 

Ct outlay which has so inconsiderately taken place in the 
lation of the garden without fiinds to support it; and as it 
never was originuly intended to form a botanical coUecdon of 

SintSi I do not, under any circumstances, ^prove of sending 
tonical collectors to foreign parts, to search for what? not 
for the useful, but mer^y for Uie rare or beautiful. And you 
are perhi^H aware that doing tiiis is entirely in opposition to 
the opinion of the late highly esteemed and nu[hly valued Sir 
Joseph Bonks, who earned his partiality to the " useful" so 

PF S 
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&r as to express his oiriiuon that a adonred plate of sl toner 
sboold on no account be introduced into the Society's TraD»- 
actions ; and although I do not entirely agree with this do^ 
trin^ yet I am decidedly of opinion that Jbmert or JnHs 
requiring a very high temperatnre shonld only occupy the 
second place in the conuderation of the coun<dl, and that 
their attention should be piindpally directed to the improve- 
ment of the fruits and culinary v^etables, which it is probaUe 
may be brongfat to perfection in the latitudes of Htx nuited 
kitwdom. 

All that has been said about g paid secretary I think of no 
value, as it is my opinim, founded on the experience of some 
years, that business of every kind is always best and most 
promptly executed when very Jem ^naas are concerned in it; 
and a hired secretary would not only be without power to 
act, but from want of that power be would not exert hb 
mei^ea to their full and necessary extent; and I believe, 
however high such a person might stand in point of talen^ 
or however large his remuneration might be, he would not 
so completely £vote himself to the Socie^s service as the 
present honorary secretary does, and I am salisBed that the 
Fellows ought to be very much obliged to him for so much 

fituitous tune bestowed on the business of the Socie^ : but 
nevertheless cannot help remarking that his zeal has, I 
think, carried him beyond the bonntmry originally intended 
by the charter, or by a large majority of the present Fellows ; 
and although it mav be difficult, and certainly unpleasant, to 
recede from the huh ground he has taken, yet it vrould be 
better to do so gradually than be let down at once hy the run, 
and which, if the present system of extravagant expenditure 
is persevered in, must ultimately, and at no great distance c^ 
time, be the case. 

If the Ibre^ing remai-ks, containing my reasons fin' no* 
increasing my subscription, are deemed worthy of publication^ 
they may possibly, by being widely disseminated through the 
means of your Magazine, open the eyes of many Fellows of 
the Society to the real state of its conceMis, and UsA ulti- 
mately to reduce the expenditure within fhe bounds of 
prudence, and yet retain the power of pursuing ev^y truly 
desirable ol^ect that can be expected to be derived flWn it j 
and that tms may be spetidily accomplished is tlie wioere 
wish ijSt 

Sir, &c. 

MfemoK. 
Jb^asx. I8S6. 
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REVIEWS. 



Abt. I. Trantactiotit ^the Horticuliurat Soeieti/ of LondoM, 
Vol. VI. I^t II. London, July, 1825. 4to. 1 Hate. 
The principal feature of this part is a paper on strawber- 
ries by Mr. James Bunet, which occupies eighty of its 1S3 
pages. The plate is a plan and sections of a conserrstoiy. 
9. An Acatunt of a wv Seedling Grime. In a Letterto the Secre- 
tary. By Mr. Henry Bum, F.H.S. Gardener to tite Marquess of 
AileBbury, F.H.S. &c. at Tottenham Park, near Marlborough. 
Read December 6. 1824. 

This exoellent grape, known as the Tottenham Park 
Muscat^ is the produce of seeds of the niuscat of Alexan- 
dria, sown in 1 8 i 9. It is considered equal, if not superior, to 
the old muscat in point of size, both tn bunch and berry, and 
to suipass it in flavour. 

ICk AnAectmnt of a Lime Dmsterjbr ike Deitruction oflmectt on 
Fruit Trees. In a Letter to ike Secretary. Bv Mr. Samuel 
Curtis, Gtazenwood, Coggesball, Essex. Read August 2(X 
1824>. 

This utensil (j%. 84<.) is made of tin, 12 inches long, 7 
inches wide at its Iwoadest, and 4- inches 
across its narrowest part The handle . 
is 5^ inches long, and to the top of it is j 
fitted a cop (a), which is put on when the 
lime is to be thrown on low trees; but 
when high trees are to be operated upon, 
the cap is removed, and a pole, of &vX- 
ficient leiu^ to reach the height required, 
is iosertea into the iiaadle. The time for 
dusting trees with powdered lime is in the 
dew of the nioming. The caustic quali^ 
of the lime does not injure the most deli- 
cate^ fresh-expanded foliage; it is taily 
prejudicial to msects of all kinds, and to | 

dead v^etable matter. Mr. Curtis, by I 

the i4>plicati<m of lime dust with this ma- * 

chine, destroyed (he caterpillars over a % 
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whole orchard, giving one dusting just before the blossoms 
were expandeti^ and one or two alter the blcnsoms were over 
and the leaves expanded. 

The same utensil may be used for dusting powdered brim- 
stone on trees or plants infested with the mildew, or for 
scattering salt, tobacco-dust, &c 

II. On forcing Cucumbert. In a Letter to the Secretary. By 
Mr. Tliomas Allen, F.H.S. Read January 4. 1825. 

In growing cucumbers under lights, " the most obvioos 
defocts," according to Mr. Allen, are " compost of too light 
a quality," and " dung not sufficiently worked before it is 
earthed over." Mr. A. nas been in Uie habit of growing eu-ly 
cucumbers under frames on common dung beds for twenty 
years, always producing abundance of fruit from March tiU 
October, Id 1823 he worked seventy lights for the London 
market, the produce of which was 3360 cucumbers, or four 
dozen to a light, " a greater product than is usually obtained 
by any of the ordinary methods of treatment" The beds are 
made in December or January, the hot horse-dung having 
been previously turned and watered five or six times. Before 
earthing it, round flat mats about fifteen inches in diameter, 
formed by coiling up a band of straw one inch in diameter 
and ten foet long, are to l>e prepared and placed on the Juiig, 
under the centre of each lighL Hye straw is preferred for 
these mats, as it does not encourage mice. A bushel of com- 
post, consisting of loam and rotten dung, is placed on each 
mat, and one plant, in preference to more, on the top of each 
hillock. The top of the plant should be left three inches from 
the glass ; the mould should then be dressed up round thei 
hillock and be pressed close to the roots, and within one inch 
of the seed leaves of the plant : these, at no time of earthing, 
should be covered, for this is very apt to cause canker. Ili^ 
earth should be kept within the bounds of the straw mat, and 
not be suffered to mix with the dung, as that would cause a 
burning, which is not only troublesome, but in many instances 
fiital to the prosperity of the plant ; because, if the earth is 
once burnt, its vegetative quality is destroyed, and water will 
have no eSect on It. The only remedy in sudi a case is to 
remove the mould, fork up and water the dung, lay on a little 
tye straw, and replace the earth. 

After ridging out, from one quarter to one inch of air is 
given in the day, and about one quarter during the night. 
The covering must be very slight for the first three or four 
weeks, and must not hang over the sides. 

'* The heat must be kept up by augmenting the linings once a 
week, turning over and watering them, when they heat so as M 
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become dry. llie bed inside the frame will require forking up 
about nine inches deep, tliree times a week t the hillocks at the 
aame time Bhould be examined, and a round, pointed stick of about 
an inch in diameter, and eighteen inches long, muet be thrust about 
twelve inches into the dung, under the straw mat, making five or 
sis perforations under eac^ hillock. Into each of the holes so 
ibnned, pour from the spout of a water-pot as much water as the 
state of the bed seems to require ; this may be ascertained from 
the facility with which the perforator goes into the bed. If the 
bed is husky, or burning, the stick will go in with difficulty, and 
then a large pot of water is required to a hillock; on the contrary, 
if the bed is in a free state of workiu^, the perforator will go into 
it very easily, and then a sprinkling irom the rose of the pot will 
be BumcieDt.'' 

A great object of Mr. Allen seems to be to sweeten, rot, 
and mobten the ilnng under the frame, for the roots of tbe 
plants, while the beat is principally supplied by the linings. 

'' " TTie dung," he s^s, "from the continued forking and water- 
ing, will become in a fine state to receive the roots of the plants ; 
these, after passing through the proper depth of compost placed 
over the dung, which is about eight inches, will readily strike into 
the dung, and bear a productive cro^ of cucumbers throughout 
the summer, without their leaves flagging or recjuiring any uiado. 
For ascertaining the proper period to make additions to the earth, 
the best criterion is the appearance of the roots through the sides 
of the hillock. This should be earthed over about three inches, 
each time forking out the dung two inches below the mat, to ^ive 
a greater depth of earth each time of performing the operation. 
The last time this is done the depth of mould at the back of the 
frame should be twenty inches. It will be necessary to raise the 
frame and lights as the plants advance in growth." 

Water should be ^ven plentifully three times a week, with- 
out welting the leaves or fruit, ** pouring it against the back 
t£ the frame, for the mould will dry faster against the back 
than the front, in consequence of the neat being there greater^ 
and the air being admitted there." 

" In pruning, the runners should not be cut or thinned out, the 
tops only should be pinched, and at every joint, beginning when 
the plant has two rough leaves, and the second rough leaf is about 
an inch in diameter. That will cause tbe plant to produce a fruit 
and fresh runner in succession at every joint ; it wiU lik.^wise add to 
the strength of the plants." 

Pinch off the tendrils and tn^e bloGSoms, and fecundate 
artificially in the early part of the season. 

The sort of cucumber which Mr. A. finds the moA pro- 
ductive is the Southgate, and he prefers seed three or four 
years old to new sera. 

F F 4 
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18. Dacriplitm ^ Ae d^hmt VarUtiet <if Emdivet adtmaUd m 

the Garden of the Uorttcukural Socittg ^ London, in the Year 
1S24. Ily Mr. Andrew Mathews. Read December 31. 
1824. 

Mr. Mathews is one of the Society's garden clerks, and it 
is gratifj-ing to see young men so circumstanced stimulated 
ann encouraged to produce papers of this kind. They are 
precisely the sort of papers that youne men are bett calculated 
for, and which, when well done, will do them the most good, 
by whetting the faculty of attention, and cjaidkening the powers 
of comparison and discrimination. Mr, M., since be finished 
his paper, no doubt sees many things in endives which be did 
not see before he be^n to study them, and which those who 
have not attended to endives, as he has done, cannot see. Let 
him and others reflect frtmi this, bow much our knowledge of 
any olgect or subject depends on our close and continued 
attention to it, and how very imperfect must be our judgment 
on a great number of subjects, to which, from various causes, 
we have not paid more than ordinary attention. 

The Cichorium endivia, a native of the northern provinces 
of China, is the parent of all the European endives. They 
have been cultivated in Europe from time immemorial as salad 

tlants : and the different varieties may be classed as Bataiian 
Indives {Scaroiet, Fr.), which include all the broad-leaved 
kinds; and Curled Endives {Ckicor^s, Fr,), which include all 
those with- narrow leaves more or less divided, and much 
curled. Mr. M. describes five sorts of the first, and seven 
sorts of the second variety. The twelve varieties described^ 
seem all pretty nearly of equal merit, unless we except the 
** Small Batavian Endive" [Scarole petite, courte, or ronde, Fr.), 
of which Mr. M. says, ** This is certiunly the best of the 
endives, and a valuable addition to our winter salads; it 
blanches with litde trouble, and is mild and sweet, without 
being bitter." 



19. Detcrijption ^ a neaiy invented Instrvmentjbr fffectualljf ap- 
pMng TtAacco Fumgation to I^ntt. By Mr. John Read, of 
Newmgton Causeway, Southwark, Read July 6. 1824. 

This addition to Mr. Read's syringe is already figured and 
described in our Encyclopaedias. Fumigation is the only one 
of the numerous uses to which this most valuable instrument 
can be applied, which does not succeed so perfectly as could 
be wished, a glutinous liquid being formed, during the opet^ 
ation, which prevents the free action of the Valves. Notwith- 
stantiing this, however, the instrument may be successfully 
used for so many purposes, that it ought not only to be in 
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^«fy gardwi) l>ot *n every dwelHng-boUBe, anii ship. Berides 
garden purposes, it may be used as a forcing pump, sucking ■ 
pump, for giving enemas either in surgical or veterinary prac- 
tice ; for rdievine hoven catde ; for extracting poison from the 
stomach ; for injections of different kinds ; for annoying an 
enemy or dispelling a mob Iw the discharge of offensive 
liquids ; and for extmguishing fires. Mr. R, has published a 
pamphl«t on its various uses, 

14. Devmtum g^ a t^-aetme Ventilator Jor Eht-kotui. By 
John Wflliamt, Eaq. C.H.H.S., of FitmaaWn. Bead April 6- 
1824. 
TTie intention of this ventflator is to guard against extremes 

in the absence of the gardener. It is effected by the exoansion 

and contractioa of air in an Mr-Ught vessel (Jg. 85. a), com- 
municating with a cylinder and 

piston (b, c, d), which, by means 

of a rod (g), operates on the 

ventilator, or sash, to be opened. 

The use of the water, or other 

fluid, is to confine the air, and 

by that means, when the air ex- 
pands or contracts, it operates 

upon the piston. By means of 

an adjusting screw (^, the 

register may be made to open at 

any requir^ decree ofheat. The 

air-vessel (o) should contun 

several gallons, according to 

the size of the valve, or register, 

CO be opened. When first used, 

the vessel must be heated suf- 
ficiently to expand the internal 

tax ; water is then to be poured 

in at the top of the cylinder (e), 

so as tojpve the requued motion 

to the float; and about half an 

inch of fine oil must be laid on 

the top of the water (at c) to 

prevent evaporation. 

" The vessel must be placed in front of the upper part of the 
back wall, and at all times fully exposed to the light. If the 
apparatus is of proper size, nic^y constructed, and filled with a 
proper quantity of water, the registers, one being placed in tlie 
upper part of the back wall fgr U>e escape of the heated air, and 
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the otber jieMT die floor 4^ the houM for the admuuon ofcddur, 

wilt opan and cloM agiin sevorol times in the coune of the day, 
particularly when the weather is riiowery, with iaterralfl of bright 

■UD." 

A conuaon smith, who understands banging house-bells, 

and a tin-smith, will make and put up sudi a machine as this 

without difficulty and for little expense. We have noticed 

a similar contrivance by Mr. Mugliston, (p. 173.) which 

Mr. Williams had not seen till after he invented the above. 

15. An Account and Detcnptio* of the d^irent Farietie* t^f Strau- 

herrut nlueh have been aUtivaled ana examined in the Garden 

of the HorUcukund Society of London. By Mr. James Bafnet, 

Under' Gardener in the Fruit Depaitment of the Gardeit. Bjead 

December ?• 1824<. 

Iliis is one of the most elaborate papers which has yet ap- 

Ced in the Horticultural Transactions ; and it is valuable, 
use it relates to one of the most wholesome universally 
attainable, and easily cultivated of hardy fruits. What the 
Society have done with regard to the strawberry, shows what 
they are capable of doing, and what they will render a great 
service to the country by doing, with the gooseberry, apple, 
pear, and other fruit^bearing trees. 

liie exertions which were made to procure as complete a 
collection as possible of all the strawberries known in the 
gardens of the united kingdom, are worthy of notice as a 
specimen, and as an example to others, of the methodical, 
inde&tigable, uid successful exertions of the secretary. A 
printed form, on which was to be noted the names, charactersi 
Distory, &C. of the different kinds of strawberries ia the po&- 
session of each individual, was sent to all who are known to 
be attentive cultivators of strawberries. Upwards of seventy 
' of these forms were filled up and returned, from which a 
variety of useful information was procured, and upwards of 
four hundred parcels of plants sent for. These were obtained 
and planted in the spring of 1823, and were studied and com- 
pared by Mr. Bamet during the seasons of 1823 and 1824^ 
\nie result is a general classification of strawberries under the 
following seven divisions : ~— 

1. The Scarlet {Jrvited) StrawherrUt, Fragaria Vimaiana and 
F. Canadeasifl. X>eaves nearly smooth, dark green, ora thin tex- 
ture, with sharp-pointed serratures ; fruit small, bright coloured, 
acid, and slisbtly perfumed. This class includes twenty-six sorts. 

2. The Black (jruited) Straiaberriet. Ijeaves rugose, pale green, 
and small; fruit middle-sized, conical, dark-colourad; Savour very 

' rich, and highly perfumed. Five sorts. 

S. The Pine {or pine-apple^voured) Strawberriet. Leaves 
almost smooth, darlc green, of firm texture, and with obtuse ser- 
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Mtam ; ftntt lu^e, rarjdng from almost oeariy white to ilmoit 
purple ; flavoqr sweet and often perfumed. Fifteen sorti. 

1. The Inie ChiH StravAeny. F. Chiloensis. This speciea has 
not vet sported into vartetieB. Leaves very rillouB, hoarr, with 
small leafiets of thick texture and obtuse serrature ; fruit very 
large and pale ; flesh insipid in the type or original species, but in 
the new kinds which have been raised from it by cross impreg- 
nation, such as Wilmot's superb and the Yellow Chili, it is better. 

5. Tke Hautbou [haut-bau, high-wooded or Atgh-ttaltedi Straw- 
berriet. F. elatior. Leaves tall, pale green, and rugose i fruit 
middle-sized, musky flavour. Five sorts. 

6. The Green Strawberriei. F. coUtna. Leaves pale light-green, 
and strongly plaited. Cultivated by the French, and sometimes 
by US, un^er the name of green pine, or pine-apple (shqied) 
Mrawberry. 

7. The Ahiae and Wood Straabemn. P. semperflmvna, and 
P. vesca, dif^ng diiefly in the shape of their fruits, viitch an 
usually conical m the former wid more globose ia the latter. 
" There are red and white fruited varieties of each. The Alpines 
produce fruit in the autumn, which the Wood strawberries do not. 
We have of late received from France several varieties. It is to 
these kinds that the attention of the French gardeners is almost 
exclusively directed." 

Mr. Bamet has not described any of the kinds belonging 
to the two last divisions ; but of the first five classes he hu 
described fifty-four sorts, with' their synonyms, amountint; to 
two hundred and forty names ; and he adds, that with the two 
classes unnoticed, and the varieties of other classes yet un- 
described, which are either at present in the ffarden of the 
Society or elsewhere, the list may be extended to near one 
hundred kinds. 

It would be of little (mt no use to oar readers to give the 
names of all the sorts described; but we shall give Mr. 
Bamet's selection tram them, as a guide to those who cul- 
tivate (and who does not ?) this excellent fiutt 

" Searleti, — Old scarlet, Roseberry, Carmine scarlet, Grove 
End, Duke of Kent's, Grimstone, American, Hudson's Bay, Cocks- 
comb, and Wilmot's late scarlet. 

" Blackt. — Pitmaston and Downton. 

" Pine*. — Bostock, Surioam, Old Fine, Keen's Seedling, and 
Round White Carolina. 

« CAifi*.— Superb. 

•* Hautboit ■Prolific and FlaL 

" If to these twenhr sorts were added plantatioos of Red Alpines 
and White Alpines, the whole would form a more perfect collection 
of strawberries than has probably ever existed together in any one 
garden. It is to be observed, mat flavour has not been the oolr 

Sroperty attended to in the above sdection ; certain kinds, thougn 
eficient in that importai^ point, bare been included, because (tf 
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thair luperior prodacriYtnaw , it haag coniideiied tkat quantity, h 
well as quality and variety, ia oaually required." 

The old or ccKnmon scarlet u considered as the best for 
Bavouiii^ ices. For preseiriogi the obloi^ scarlet, Methvea 
acarlet, and Vemoo's scarlet ; and for jam. Bishop's seedling 
licarlet, are ree(Mnmended. 

Tlie roseberry, when forced, and the plants turned out^ 
fffnerally bears a seccmd «Y>p in the atitunn ; the Grove End 
la one of the best strawberries for forcing; the Duke of Keafa 
scarlet is the earliest of all the sorts, ripening at least a week 
before the old scarlet; the Orimsttxie scarlet has the sweetest 
firuit, and the Scone scarlet contains more acid than any other 
known strawberry. The Bostock is the greatest bearer, but k 
is destioite of flavour ; the roadierry and Downttm are also 
gneat bearers ; the latter preserves well, makes sweetmeats of 
great excellc»oe and richness, and mixes particularly well with 

Mr. Bamet is gone down to Scotland : suppo^ng he had 
been going to Botany Bay, with permission to take only three 
sorts of stravberries wiui him, what sorts would he have 
chosen ? the old pine, the old scarlet, and Keen's seedling 7 
We will thuik Mr. B. for his opinion on this subject for onr 
nest Number. 

•< When a perfect knowledge of all the different sorts of straw- 
berries has been obtained, reduction of the numbers will be the 
lomediate consequence; for vb«i cultivators become acquainted 
with the characters of the i^olei they can make their selection 
without heaitBtitm or anxiety, because they will be certain that 
their choice will Sail on the sorts possessing the properties most 
deured ; and the consequence will be the ^ecti«ii, and uhimstg 
amilulatioi^ of those of inf»lor mertL" 

It IB always desrable to know the ongin of snch names <^ 
fruits or flowers as cither indicate, or seem to indicate, some* 
thing rejecting their nature. In looking over Mr. Bomet's 
list, we find that the scarlets, as may be siqiposed, are so 
called from the colour of the iruit; the Roseberry, or rose 
strawberry, is so named, not from any thing on the flower or 
fruit, but becHise the ori^nal plant grew under a rose-bush ; 
a most impr«^r circumstance for bestowing a name, because ' 
it leads a stranger to this piece of history to suppose that the 
i^pdlation of roee has reference to some properW in the 
flower or fruit. With due deference, we think the Horticul- 
tural Sodetv ou^t to have designated it Davidson's scarlet^ 
or the Cadenbead scarlet, having been raised by Robot 
Davidson, Esq. and ^ven to Messrs. Cadenhead, nurserymen^ 
Abecdaen. We^not-wish to change the name now, because 
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we consider it better that the nomendBture of the Socie^, evoi 
though it may not be in every instance the best^ (and what is 
perfect?) ousht to be followed without deviation, in order to 
prevent farther confusion. The Bostock strawbeny is so 
called because it was raised at Bostock, in Cheshire : it is 
often call^ the Rostock, which has given rise to a supposition 
that it was a sort received from Rostock, in Poinerania. Tlie 
word Pin^ as applied to strawberries, is supposed to have 
originated from ^e French name, Fraisier Ananas, applied by 
Duhamel to the Surinam strawberry, from its pine-^ple fla- 
vour. The Hautbois strawbeny is dioecious, and it has been 
usual to introduce male plants as an essential part of the plant- 
ation of a bed of this species, Mr. Bamet thinks this may 
be dispensed with, as " all the varieties of the Hautbois in the 
^rden of the Society are remarkably productive, and even the 
Globe Hautbois, which usually has been supposed to require 
proximity of the male plants, bore as well as others, ana yet 
none of these had been iutroduced when the beds were formed. 
They were probably fecundated by the pollen of other varieties 
which produce hermaphrodite flowers with perfect stamens." 

It is stated as a fact, that strawberries frequently re-produce 
themselves, unchanged, from seed. Perhaps the same thing 
may haj^>en occasionally with the fruits irf* ligneous jdants] 
and, if so, the golden pippin may be perpetuated from sced^ as 
has been {Gard. Mag. 223.) suggested. 

16- Deicription tf a Oreen-hoiue in the Gardeit ^f Sir Jtobert 
Pretton, Bart, at VaUey^field, in Perlhikire. In a Letter to At 
Secretary. By Mr. Alexander Stewart, C.M.H.S. Read De- 
cember 7. 1824. 

The singularity and beauty of this green-house consists in 
the form of the stages (J^. 86. a, £), which are calculated to 
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produce more variety than a 

commcm sloping Kries of 

sbeWes. This arransement also 

displays more lumce to ihe ' 

light and air than the common 

iDode. " It is now abont ten 

years since the idea of making 

these stages struck me, and 1 

am happy to say they have an- ] 

swered my most sanguine ex- I 

pectatimis, and have met with ) 

the approbation, not only of I 

my employer, but of most persons who bave seen them." 

The back wall is covered with creepers, there is a lam 
niche or alcove at one end, and a narrow border in front; toe 
flues, span-roo^ &c are in the usual way. (^. 87.) 

17. Upon the beneficial Effedt of protecting the Stemt ^ Fruit 
Treet&oin Fratt in early Spring. By Thomas Andrew Knight, 
' Eaq. FR.S. &c. Pretident. Read February 1. 1825. 

Circumstances have led Mr. Knight to believe, that when- 
ever a verr Urge portion of the well-organised blossom <^ 
fruit trees falls off abortively In a moderately favourable seasoDf 
the cause of the failure may generally be traced to some pre- 
vious check which the motion and operation of the vital fluid 
of the tree has sustained. A severe frosty night, or very cold 
winds, daring the barking season, is known to give such a 
check to the flow of sap in the oak tree, as to prevent it from 
being separated by the peelers liU the return of milder 
weamer. 

*' Neither the health of the tree, nor its foliage, nor its blossoms, 
appear to auitain any material injury by this sudden suBpension of 
its iiinctions ; but the crop of acorns invariably failB. The apple and 
pear tree appear to be affected to the same extent by similar degrees 
of cold. Their hloMomsJike those of the oak, often unfold perfectly 
well, and present the most healthy and vigorous character j and 
their pollen sheds freely. Their fruit also appears to set well ; 
but the whole, or nearly the whole, falls off just at the period 
when its growth ought to commence. Some varieties of the apple 
and pear are much more capable of bearing unfavourable weather 
than others, and even the oak trees present, ia this respect, some 
dissimilarity of constitution. 

" It is near the sur&ce of the earth that frost, in the spring, ope- 
rates more powerfully, and the unfolding buds of oak and ash 
trees, which are situated near the ground, are not unfrequenUy 
destroyed, whilst those of the more elevated branches esc^e 
injury ; and hence arises, I think, a probability that some advan- 
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tues may be derived from pfotectioe the Mema or larger brwbcbei 
pf fruit trsea, &■ for as practicable, nam ftoat in spring." 

In support of this conclasioii, Mr. ICnight refers to an apple 
tree, which having htid its stem and part of its larger branches, 
covered with eveivreen trees, htid borne a succession of crops 
of fruit ; whilst other trees of the same variety, and growing 
ctmtiguousi; in the some soil, but without having had their 
stems protected, had been wholly unproductive; and to a 
nectarine tree, which hsvinc sprung up from a seed accident* 
ally in a plantation of laurels, had borne, as a standard tree, 
three successive crops of fruit. The possessor of the nectarine 
tree, with the intention of promoting its growth and health, 
cut away the laurel branches which surrounded its stem in the 
winter of 1823— 4', and in the succeeding season not a single 
fruit was produced. 

" Never having known an instaace of a standard nectarine tree 
bearing fruit in a climate bo unfavourable, I wbb led to expert 
that the variety possessed an extrsordinary degree of hardiness ; 
but having inserted some buds of it into bearing branches upon 
the walls of my garden at Downton, in the autumn of 1832, Ihave 
not had any reason to believe that its blossoms are at all more 
patient of cold than those of other seedling varieties of the nec- 
tarine." 

A China rose, sheltered by the stem of a plant of Irish ivy, 
grew and flowered with more than common vigour ; and Mr. 
Knight su^^ests, that as the ivy, when it has acquired a con~ 
aiderable age, and produced frnit^-bearing branches, exhibits an 
independent form of growth, which these branches retain when 
detached, if these were intermixed with plants of the more de- 
licate varieties of the Chinese rose, or other low deciduous and 
somewhat tender flowering shrubs, so that the stems of the 
latter would be covered in the winter, whilst their foliage wonld 
be fully exposed to the light in summer, it is probable that 
these might be successfully cultivated in situations where they 
would perish without snch protection: and the evergreen 
fi>liage of the ivy plants in winter would be generally thought 
ornamental. Detached friut-bearing brancnes of ivy rea£ly 
emit roots, and Uie requisite kind ofplanis would therefore be 
easily obtained. 

As a brther experiment with reference to Mr. Knight's 
reasoning, we would suggest to such as have lately planted an 
orchard of standard trees, to clothe the stems ana principal 
branches of half of them, during the months of March, April, 
and May, with loose bands of straw, and to observe the enects 
Id comparison with tlie other faal£ 
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18. An Aceotutt ^ a MtAod vf obfrnining verv eartg Crapt of ikf 
Grape and Tig, By ThomM Andrew Knight, E«q. F.R.S. Pre- 
■ideoL Read March 1. 1825- 

Mr. Arkwrigbt has proved that vines, of vrbidi the vood 
and fruit have ripened late in one season* will ve^tate late in 
the following season, under any ^ven dq;ree of temperature; 
and Mr. Knight has shown the converse of this proposition to 
be equally true. A Verdelho viae, srowing in a pot, was placed 
in the stove early in the spring of 1823, where ite wood be- 
came perfectly mature in August. It was then taken from llie 
stove, and placed under a north wall, where it r^nained till 
the «dA of November, when it was replaced in the stove, and 
it ripened its fruit early in the following spring. In May it 
was again transferred to a north wall, wliere it remained in a 
quiescent state till the end of August. It then vegetated 
strongly, and showed abundant blossom, which, upon being 
transierred to the stove, set very freely ; and the fruit having 
been subjected to the influence of a very high temperature, 
ripened early in February. 

The white Marseilles fig, and figue tranche, which veiy 
closely resemble each other, succ^ most perfectly under 
Bhnilar treatment ; and if the trees be taken from the stove in 
the end of May or be^nning of June, and placed under a 
north wall till September, and be then- ^ain transferred to 
the stove, they wilL begin to ripen their fruit in January ot 
February, and oonUnue to produce it till the end of May <^ 
the beomung of Junei when they should be again ranoved 
'from tne stove. 

19. On rt« Culture gfthe Pine Apiile. In a Leiler to the Secre~ 
tary. By Mr. Wuliam Greenabields, Gardener to Richard 
Benyon de Beauvoir, Esq. P.H.S., at Englefield House, in 
Berkshire, Correspondiag Member ortheHorticultiiral Society. 
Read ApKil 19. 18S6. 

The (bllowing directions are for the maoogemeut of pine 
plants that are intended to show their fruit eighteen mouths 
after removal from the parent plant. In the end of August, 
or beginning of September, prepare a pit for the stock of crowns 
and suckers. A bed 24 by 6 feet will hokl 400 plants. 
Stick in the crowns and suckers in rows, as thick as they will 
stand, and about oue inch and a half deep. Keep to 70°* and 
■hade during hot sunshine. Through the winter, ap[dydung 
lining to keep the internal air between 50° and 60°, and ^XKy- 
tect the ^ass with mats during the night. If the bed dould 
get very dty, give a gentle watering over the surface. No 
other care or attention will be necessaiy till March, the roots 
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will theii have rrni nearly orer the snrface of the bed, and 
consequently the plants will require potting. Plant in pots of 
about six inches in diameter for the largest plants, and for the 
smaller in proportion. Leave on all Uie roots, and strip off 
three or four of the bottom leaves. Use deep potting, which 
is a great advantage to pine plants in all stages of their growth. 
When the potting is finished and the plants are set in the pit, 
shut the lights down close, letting them remain so from four 
to eight days, shading in hot sunshine. 

Keep the air to 70'' for die first three weeks; in that time 
the plants will be well rooted, and will then require free ad- 
mission of air, and watering about twice a we^, as well as 
freqaent sprinklings with the engine in hot dry weather. The 
top heat must then be maintained, with dung linings, to 
65", and the lights must be covered with mats at night, till the 
summer heat makes it unnecessary, — this will be in the month 
of June. At that time the plants will require iiresh potting 
into pots two sizes larger than the last There will be no 
tresh tan wanted at this season for the bed ; taming it over 
one fork deep, to level the sur&ce, is all that will be necessary. 
Pot the plants with balls entire, using the mould at thb and' 
every other potting in as rough a state as possible. 

About the mid(Ce of August or September die plants will 
require potting in their fruiting pots, from twelve to fbui^ 
teen inches in diameter. Pot the plants with balls entire, and 
deep in the pots, stripping off a few of the bottom leaves to let 
them push out fresh roots. In setting the pots give plenty of 
room to the plants, for they will make considerable progress 
after this potting. When the setting is finished give a little 
water to settle the mould : the planta will not require any more 
for ten days or a fortnight after. Keep the house rather warm, 
to make them root freely, and then water whenever they ap- 
pear dry, which is the best criterion to go by in the autumn 
and winter months. Give plenty of air whenever the weather 
permits, and ^rinkle with water when the bark bed and house 
become dry. 

B^in fire heat when the internal heat of the house in the 
mommg ftASs below 60°, keeping between that and 65° to the 
middle of January, when a rise of S" will be necessary. In 
April fork the bed over two forks deep, adding a little fir«sh 
tan quite at the bottom of the pit, and then level the surface. 
Before the plants are replaced, three or four of their Iwttom 
leaves should be stripped off, and a little of the old mould 
taken from the surfece of the pots, and replaced with fresh 
mould, raised quite to tfie tops of the pots. When the plants- 
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are returned into the bed, plunge the pots to half their depUi 
onlv, (this should be observed at all other Bettings, ss there is 
nottiing so injurious to a pine plantos too much bottom heat,) 
giving plenty of room, and a gentle watering. Keep the house 
rather warm for the first week, till the heat of the bed returns. 
Give air whenever the weather wiU permit, watering about 
twice a week in hot dry weather, and sprinkle with the e^ne 
frequently when the house is shut up in the evening. There 
will be no farther attention necessary till the fruit is swelled 
to its full size, and begins to ripen, then all waterings should 
be discontinued, and a free circulation of air admitted, lo bring 
the fruit to its full flavour. 

Hie large sorts of pines that do not fruit at so early a period, 
require to be keptgrowing through another season. Cultivate 
the first season as above, but at the last potting in August 
or September use pots from ten to twelve inches in diameter, 
aod keep the air of the house between 60° or 65° till the end 
of January or beginning of February ; at that time raise the 
beat 2° or S", to ^icourage the plants to grow. 

Early in March shake the balls entirely from the roots, and 
fresh pot them into pots eight inches in diameter. By the middle 
or end of May their roots will begin to get matted, conse- 
quendy they will require to be fresh potted into pots two sizes 
larger than the lasL At the end of August, or be^nning of 
S^tember, they should be put into their fruiting pots. At 
this shifting they will require pots from fourteen to sixteen 
inches in diameter. In setting, plunge the pots to half their 
depth, give them a gentle watering to settle the mould amongst 
the roots, keeping the air in the house rather warm for ten 
days after shifting, to encourage their rooting freely,that is 65° ; 
and this is the temperature which should be maintained from 
the time of first lighting fires in the autumn till the middle of 
January. The mould m the pots should be kept rather dry ' 
till the nuddle of January, when the top heat should be in- 
creased to 70°, and water freely given to induce the plants to 
frniL From diis time to the maturi^ of their fruit, the usual 
management is adopted, exceptbg keeping the air of the bouse 
three or four degrees higher during the spring months. 

" The rules that I have laid down in this communication, 
all apply to the treatment of pine plants that are intended to 
give a general summer crop. Where ripe fruit is required 
earlier or later, the different pottings, &c. must be varied aio- 
cordin^y, and be done earlier or later as the fruit may be 
requir^ to come in for use at an earlier or later season. The 
compost mould to be used at all the pottings should be strong 
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surfece loam, and hal^rotten hog dung, of each equal quanU- 
ties, kept as rough as possible, in which state it should be ap- 
plied on all occasions. The mixture should never be used 
wben more than twelve months old. It may be here observed, 
that no pine plant should be checked in its progress ; for tlie 
consequence of checking is always a premature and weakpro- 
ducdoQ of truiL" 

This last observation deserves the particular attention of 
gardeners, as it applies not only to pines, but to the whole 
class or division of veoetables termed by botanists Monocoty- 
ledones, including palms, bulbs, and grasses. It does not 
apply in any thing like the same degree to Dicotyledon es. 

20. An Account of llu CalvUU Rouge de Mietmd, a neto Variety 
of Apple. By M. Andr£ Thouin, Foreign Member of the Hor- 
ticultural Society. {GaTd.Mag. 226.; Read July 15. 1823. 
This fq)ple tree was raised from seed about forty years ago» 
on the banks of the Loire. Its first season of flowering gene- 
rally takes place in April, at the same time as the greater part 
of the other varieties of apples; the second is in June. The 
tree then ceases for a time to produce flowers ; the third and 
succeeding flowerings take place in August, September, Octo- 
ber, and November, when they are stopped by the severity of 
the Irost. It is necessary to remark, that the last flowerings 
are much less abundant than the two first, and the fruit whioi 
they produce is small, and imperfectly ripened. 

The fruit of the first crop is in form depressed spherical : 
near three inches in diameter across the centre of the truit, but 
not exceeding two thirds of that measure in its section from 
the stalk to the eye. Its maturity commences about the mid- 
dle of July, and continues with little interruption till Novem- 
ber. The fruits of the April flowering ripen mosdy in August, 
and are usually eaten during the harvest. Those of the second 
flowering succeed the first, and may be brought to table till 
the end of October ; these are quite as good as the first, but 
are not bigger than a hen's e^. Hie fruit of the later flower- 
ings are not bi^er than a small pomme d'apt ; neverth^ 
less, when they are stopped in their growth by the frost, th^ 
may be placed in the fruit-room, where they ripen very well, 
and keep till November. 

It has been called the Calville Rouge de Micoud, in honour 
of the Baroness de Micoud, on whose estate it was raised. 
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21. Off the Managrmeta of Hot-hovM Fluei, to a* to keep up a 
nearly equal Temperature during the Night. In a Letter to the 
Secretary. By Uie Reverend George Strayne, CaireBpondiog 
Member of toe Horticultural Society. Read Februar; 1. 
1825. 

Mr. Swayne " feels pity for those among the successors to the 
piimitive employment of our first parents, who have to attend 
to the modem refinement now very generally attached to that 
employ, namely, the forcing department and the culture of 
exotics. Whilst the rest of the servants of an establishment 
are usually enjoying themselves before a comfortable fire, or 
in their warm beds, the poor gardener is obliged to encounter 
the pitiless pelting of rain, snow, or hall, the cold pulses of 
the frosty air, or the piercing shafts of tJie northerly blasts, 
in regularly pacing to and from his furnace (in many cases, no 
doubt, at a considerable distance from his lod^ngs,) without 
the allowance of a single intermission during the tedious 
winter.' But surely these matters may be managed otherwise." 
Finding that a common baking oven, after being heated, re- 
tains a high degree of heat for twenty or thirty hours, Mr. S. 
proposes to apply the principle to the heating of hot-honses, by 
closing up the furnaces and flues, after they nave been property 
heated at an early hour in the evening, and reopening mem, 
and rekindling the fires, at an hour not inconvenient in the 
morning, at once sparing the gardener's nightly rest, and the 
the master's coal-heap. 

ITie remainder of the paper is occupied chiefly in describ- 
ing a moveable iron cap to close the chimney pot, and a Welsh 
slate to set against the furnace and ash-hole, so as effectually to 
exclude air at both places, Mr. S. refers to Mr. Atkinson's 
excellent paper on the management of furnaces {Gard. Mag. 
p. t67.)tind probably if the double doors and ash-pit roisters 
recommendwf in that paper were employed, the large slate re- 
commended by Mr. Swayne might be dispensed with. As to 
the cap to fit the chimney top, it is so unsightly an object, that 
we greatly prefer the usual description of damper. Indeed, 
as flues are generally built, we are not sure that it is desirable 
to have the smoke and heated air confined by air-tight cover- 
ings at their orifices. Between Mr. Atkinson's directions, and 
Mt. Swayne's suggestions, the judicious gardener will be en- 
abled to improve upon common practices, and by aiming at 
the retenticHi of heat in the flues, save both laboar and (iiel. 
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A Twtice vAich belongs to Art. 8. of the preceding Part, 
(Gard. Mag. 306.). indicates a plan, by J. R. 
Neame, Esq. F.H.S. for preventiog the drip 
in glass-houses. Mr. Neame attaches saiall thin 
copper gutters to the iaars of his lights in the 
manner represented in the annexed sketch, 
(J^. 88.) They are fastened on with pins the 
whole length of the bar, and conduct the water 
which they receive to the top of the plate which 
supports the bottom of the rafters, from which 
it falls into a gutter, which runs along the front 
of the bouse on the outside. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Saul of Lancaster, 

has sent us some observations on Mr. Neame's 
plan, for which he proposes to substitute gut- 
ters formed in the rafter (j^, 89. a, a.) ; and in 
order to co-operate with it in preventing the con- 
I densed water from dropping 
I from the ^ass on the plants, r 
he proposes to adopt diagonal 
glazing (^. 90.) : he adds, 
" when glazing, h' little putty 
may be drawn but of the in- 
side, as it will form a gutter tn the glass," In 
houses properly constructed and managed, 
contrivances of this kind can very seldom be 
wanted. The fewer mouldings and grooves 
in garden sashes of every kind, the less will 
they harbour water, dirt, and vermin, the 
smaller the surfece to paint, and the greater the strength in 
proportion to the thickness. 




Aht. II. Catalogue 5/" IVorit on Gardening, Agricuilure, Botany, 
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Uayi, G.N. Ew)., Member of the Plinian Sodety: Botanical Term! n- 
4"i>87 i or, Dictionaiv explaining the Terms moat geaerally employed in 
tyttematic Botsnj'. London, i2mo. Tf. 
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StetBtiH, Aletmdtr: He Ftfmer, Qnzier, uid Con Mavfaint'i Pocket 
Companion, containing Table* for a(ceruining the Wnght of Cattle bf 
Meaiurcment, upon a new System ; with other Tablea, uieful to Gentl^ 
men. Farmers, and Dealer* in Com. Edinburgh, iimo. si. sewed. 
marl, J. W. Architect, Chief Examiner in Hit Majcst}''* Office of Works 
and Public Builitings, Whitehall : A practical Treatise on the Construc- 
tion of Chimneys, containing an Examination of the common Mode m 
which they are built ; with an accurate Description of the newly ioTented 
Tunnel, demonstrating its Utility and Safety, its Importance in super* 
•eding the painful Practice of employing climtnng Boys, the Remedy 
which it alK)rdB for the Nuisance of Smoky Flues, and the Advsntifc* 
to be derived from its rendering those lof^ Shafts, with their numerous 
unMghtlv Contrivances at present in use, entirely unnecessary. Toge- 
ther wiUi complete Instmctions for its Adoption, wherebv a competent 
Juilgment may be formed of the Causes which prevent tfie free Ascent 
of ^oke in Chimneys, and Workmen may be enabled to Wiply a Cure 
for so lerious an Evil. Also Tables and Calculations, by which Estiimtea 
of the Expense can be framed. London, royal Bvo. 
The tunnels or flues alluded to, are composed of bricks or tiles so moulded 
as to admit of building the flue of a circular or cylindrical section, what- 
ever may be its direction. As a proof that the plan is approved of br 
those who ought to be competent judges, the chimneys in the new royal 
palace in St. James's PaHi are said to be building on Mr. Hion's plan. The 
proper materials for the construction of these diimneys are sold at cerbun 
wharfs mentioned in the publication. 

Alimutm, Janet, Esq., of Oldbury, Amyle County; New Soutb Wales, and 
formerly PrindpaT Clerk in the Office of the Colonial Secretary at Syd- 
ney: An Account of the State of Agriculture in New South Wales; 
including Observations on the Soils and general AppMntnce of the 
Country, and some of its most useliil natural Productions; with an 
Account of the various Methods of clearing and improving Lands, 
breeding and grazing Live Stock, erecting Buildings, the System of em- 
ploying Convicts, and the Expense of labour generally ; the Mode of 
applying for Grants of l«nd, with other Information, important to those 
who are about to emirate to that Country: the Result of several Years' 
Residence and practical Experience in those Matters in the Colony. 
London, svo. Tr.; or including a large Map and View of Sydney, 14«. 
To persons who contemplate emi^tion to Australasia, this work will be 
very acceptable. It seems judiciously composed, and very impartial. 
" Many large tract* are now open to emigrants in the various new settle- 
ments, but 1 must decline givina any opinion at to which should have the 
preference. The new settler should make his choice from personal in- 
spection, and a due consideration of the extent of his ci^ital, and the 
objects he has in view." 

There are two publications similar to Mr. Atkinson's on Van Diemen'i 
Island, which ou^t to be consulted in connection with that now before us. 
MomifRidtard, P.L.S.,&c. Author of "Essays on Landscape Gardening," 
&c^ of the Firm of Messrs. Pamell and Morris, Survevors, Estate Agents, 
and Landscape Gardeners : flora Conspicua; a selection of the most 
omaioental flowering, hardy, exotic, and indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and 
herbaceous Plants, for embellishing Flower Gardens and Pleasure 



The publication of this work was concluded on the 1st of September, 
with the fifteenth Number. It forms a volume of six^ coloured engraving* 
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oF ornimental hardj pbots, m remarfcabl; well executed that h tdkj be 

tafelj recomnieiMled u a copy-book tot young people leuning to draw 

flowers. To botwikitl etiiateun it pMsesaei also cooudenble iotereat, 

the plaDti figured bciog lonie of the most omaniental in cultivuion. 

Sweet, Robert, P.L.S. Auth:ir of HortuBSubiirbanuBLondineDiii, Botanical 

CulliTator, GerantacefE, CiMiDete, The British Flower Garden, British 

Warblers, &c. Sweet's Hortus BritaniiicuB : or, a Catalogue of Plants 

cultivated in the Gardens of Great Britain, arranged in natural Order* : 

with the Addition of the Linnean Classes and Orders to which they 

beloif , Referencea to the Books where they are described, their native 

Place* of Growth, when introduced, Time of Flowering, Duration, and 

Reference to IHgures,- with numerous Syuonyroa. Put I. London, 

royal 8vo. lOt.Gd. 

Thii catalogue of our friend Mr. Sweet having the same title as our 
own, the reader insy very naturally doubt our impartiality in npeoking of it. 
But though the titles of the two works are nearly the sanie, the books 
differ so niBterially in plan, that the one is quite a diflerent sort of thing 
from the other. Wecaa,d)erefore,afibrd to render due praise to Mr.Sweet 
for havins been the first to produce a British catalogue arranged in natural 
orders. We only regret that he has adopted a title to which we claim a 
prior ri^t, having announced our Hortus Britannicus iu the Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening (§ 7506. and'other flaixi,) in April 1BE4, and in 
various Eubsequeat advertisenients, long before Mr. Sweet announced any 
such work. This statement is due both to ourselves and the proprietor* 
of our production. 

Mr. Sweet's catal(^e diflen from oura in having the ^ecies arranged 
in natural orders; we have arranged the spedes according to the linncMi 

r!m, as in our opinion that tystem is better adapted for a beginner, and 
the present state of botany in this country; but to provide for the 
more mature botanist, for those who differ from us in opinion, and lor 
what may ultimately become the Reneral classification in our gardens, we 
have given a iiatural arrangement of all the genera without repeating the 
spedei ; and as the genera are numbered in both clasuGcations, a reference 
from the one to the other is easily made. Our work, therefore, contains 
two distinct classifications, and therefore possesses all the advantage* which 
belong to each. The number of what are called perfect plants in our cata- 
logue and in that of Mr. Sweet will probably be nearly the same, though 
on this subject we shall be more able to speak when Part II. of Mr. Sweet's 
work appears. But in order that Mr. Sweet may speak for hinuelf, we quote 
the whole of his preface. 

" The. adoption of the arrangement of plants, according to the natural 
method, is continually increasing; and under the very prevalent impres- 
non that it will, ere long, be brought into general use, the author has 
been induced to compile the present work according to the Datural system : 
at the same titne, there is prefixed, to each genus, the Linnean class and 
order to which it belongs; and it will be *een that, not unlrequently. 

Slant* of one genus will belong to several of the Linnean classes and orders, 
[atural orders are also of more real use to the cultivator, a* it brings togtb 
tfaer the group* of plants that are nearest related, and which very genetaUT 
require nearly the same sort of management j and plants that are difficult 
to propagate may veiv frequently t>e readily increased, by grafting or inarch- 
ing on some other belonging to the same natural order, but will seldom or 
ever do any good on plants that are not so related, 

" Besides the adopted names of the plants, and references to the books 
where they are figured or descritied, numerous of the most e**ential tjoa- 

6 G 4 
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i^nf are ghen, to that «ny plant Is known u well by iti diffident nanie* 

■I bj the adopted one ; the want of this ha* been of late much coonplaiiied 

of b;r cultivator!." 

LiMdon, J. a F.LJi. H.& Bk. Author of the EDCvdopsdia* of Gardoimg 
and Agriculture, &C' : Hortui Britaaoicu); aCatslogueof all the Plant* 
indigenow, eulthraled in, or introduGed into Britain, with the Scientific 
Name, origiDal AulhoriQ', Accentuation, EngUih Name, two ditdnct 
Claiiificatioui,LinneBn and JuKietiean, the popular Character, Hei^t, 
T^mc of Flowering, Colour of the Flower, Native Country, Halnt of 
Britiah Specie^ Year of Introduction, Soil, Propi^tion, and Reference 
to Figure!. With a Kalendaiial Arraogement of hardv omamental 
Plant! ; the popular Plants, and terms of Gardening and Agriculture, in 
Four IiAOguagei ; end a Blank Appendix for additiooal Spene*. London. 
8YO. tot. 

The following are extnctt from the pre&tce: — 
"The adrancet made in botanical idence, and the extraordinary acces> 

uocM to our garden coUectiona within the laU ten yeara, demand coirei- 

pondinz improvement in botanical catalogues ( and the HoKui Britanuicua 

now lubmitted to the public, contains the following additions, in form, 

malenalif and details, not in any preceding work of the kind. 
I. In form. 
1. Two distinct elatsifications ; the artificial, or Linoean, in which the 

genera and species are given ; and the oaturBl,orJuHieuean, in which the 

genera are given, but not the species, 

9. A claiiiGcation of the ornamental bnrdj herbaceous plants, trees, and 

shrubs, according to their time of floweriog, the bdght they grow to, and 

the colour of the flower. 
s. A classification of the ordinary plants, and seeds of commerce, in four 

diflerent languages. 

4. A clasMiication of the names of implements, operations, and more 

important technical terms of gardening and ^ricullure, in four different 
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n matter. 
. All the native British plants, including the whole of Cryptogamia, 
Mosses, Lichens, Fun^ Algse, &c. 

8. Above SOCX) species in cultivation in British gardens^ not before in any 
British catalt^e. 

3. An Appendix of blank numbers, by which SOO additional species or 
varieties, or synonymous names, mii^ be added in manuscript, as ocoaon 

m. In detail*. 

1. Instead of the four ugns ^, V, ^, 0, for trees, perennials, 
biennials, and annuals, Iweaty different signs are used, distioguisnii^ trees, 
shrubs, underahrubs, climbers, twiners, trailers, creq>ers, evergreens, bulb«, 
aquatics, &c. 

S. The popular character of each species is indicated ii.e. whether a &uit 
tree, timber tree, culinary plant, i^Tcultural plant, weed, &c. 

3. The height to which every species gtowB,undBr ordinary circumstances, 
in its native climate. 

4. Tlie colour of the flower. 

5. He natural haUtations of native plants. 

6. The mode of pn^wation in gardens, 

7. The most eongenud soil fur each species. 

S. An enumeration of all the species, in r^tar series, from the bc^n- 
ningof the catalogue to the end, for the purpose of registering plants in gar- 
dedj^ beilwriums, &«, 
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dctcribed or are Koown to exist, by comparing which 

•cribed ia the catalogae, the numb^ not jet iDtroduced to Britain ig 

ascectained. 

All the detail* of precedini^ catsl<^ea nhich tneai worthy of adoptioii 
«re combined with the above iinpravements; luch as the orifunal aathority 
for ench DHine, the dufHtion, time of flowerinf;, year of iatrodudion, habit- 
ation in the garden, refa'ence to figures, accentuation both of generic and 
specific names, &c, &c. 

The following obiervaiioiu on Hit ahooe imprOBemntlt, and other mattera 
connected with thb catali^ue, are intended to ainit the young gardener in 
generalizing on its details. 

(UatiificalKm. Having determinedin the a^rit of the present itate of bo- 
tanical science, to give both Linnean and Justieuean clasiificatioos,itn)ay be 
advii^ile to state the reatons which have led to the adoption of tbe former 
as tht principal anAngeineDt, or that under which the species are given in 
detail. 

Though dainficstion is less issendal in a catalogue than in a Species 
plantarum, such as the Encyclopcedia of Plants ; yet in a catalogue like 
our^ so rich in descriptive particulars, that it is calculated to a certain ei^ 
tent to serve the purpose ofa Species plantarum, it isof ereatvalue. The 
chusificadon whicn we have adopted, both in the Encyclopsdia and here, 
•s the principal one, ii the Linnean, not only as of itself, as we think, beat 
calculated for a beginner, and especially a banner under ordinary drcum- 
Mances, but as that which will be most generidly useful in the present state 
of systematic knowled^ among practical men in this country. The natural 
system of Justieu is in itself more perfect than an^ other, and very probably 
in time will supersede every other ; but that time is not yet arrived, at least 
in this country. If a beginner could b^n among an extensive collection of 
plants, we should in that case recommend the natural system as the best ; 
because by it he would sooner acquire not only the names of plants, but a 
knowledge of tfadr characters and properties ; but when, as is senerally the 
case, he commences with only the ordinarv garden plants, and the indige- 
nous plants in his n^hbourhood, then the artifli-ial system is preferahle, 
because more simple and absolute in its views and detidli. After acquiring 
themodeof discovering the names of plants by this system, and knowing the 
names of 1,000 or 3,000 species of half as many genera at sight, the learner 
may have recourse to tbe natural system. Its advantages to a student so br 
advanced, or commencing in a rich botanic garden, are great over the Lin- 
nean classification : one of the principal is, that when a plant is once men- 
tioned to him as bdongingto any particular natural order, an ides is imme- 
diately formed of its general appearance, mode of culture, properties, and 
uses. Nothing of this sort can be said of any of the Linnean ciastes or 
orders, with one or two partial ezc^ions; but, on the other hand, any 
person who can count the stamens and [nstilB of a flower, can refer nearly 
one half of the plants known to tbdr place in the Lmnean ^stem, so as to 
be able with ease to discover their names. This is certainly a great thing 
for a beginner. The Linnean syrtem has been veir fitly compwred to lh« 
arrangement of words b alphabetical order, as in a dictionary, and the Jus- 
sieuean to tbe arrangement of worda according to their roots and affinities. 
The one, as M. Bicbeoo hu ably shown, teaches to know plants individu- 
ally, — the other to know them in masses. Still both in the dictiotiary 
and affinity system, when tbe ttame of an unknown plant is sough^fbr, 
much depends on the enquirer's already knowing a number of other plants. 

Such is our opinion of the two systems, oftred for the purpose ofasiiit- 
ing youi^ oardeners in forming theu^. We shall only fanhersuggest to the 
banner, that whichever system he be^jis with, he will find great advantage 
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in pqridg jMnknlar ■ttention to the place of ererjr plant in die natnral 
mtcni. Even when he \» told the nune oF • plant, if he can learn fion 
hn infonner to what oatiml order it belong and the ^enui that conea 
nearert to it in that order, the infonnadon will greatly BnM the vtaaotj. 
To read or bnr of a plant called Dujgodia, leave* no impremon on the 
Bund from which to imagine an idea of it* appearance, or fix either the UBine 
OT the thiiw on the memory ; but if it is added, that it belong! to Iridete, 
and ii neany related to .lua, then the bulboiu root, entifonn leavea, and 
brilliant fbwen, which it murt neceMarily bave,are immediatdy called into 
the mind'* ^e; and Dulgodia, both at a word and thing, ii a**ociated with 
Isia, and £xed in tbe memory. 

The Juaueuean cUniflcBtion ii recommended for the arrangement of bt^ 
tanical or *dentific flower-gardeni. 

** To fcfiHrate arraogementa of thi* kind, we bare, in the dinodtion of the 
genera, under the natural order*, added the number of hardy herbaccoua 
and l%neou* plant* to esdig«m*. Thi* will enable ganfencn to prc^rtian 
tbe *ite of bed*, group*, or other *Dace* to the number and iiie of the 
barchr jjanto in each order. No mooe hitherto deviled, ii to welt calcu- 
lated for commuoicaling a taite and knowledge for phuits ai luch an qii- 
tome oTvcMtable nature. A tatte for plant* as part* of a grand whole or 
•ntem i* of a mud h%her and more intellectual character, than a taste for 
plant* ai (bowy or fragrant flower*, or a* omament* to giidena. No plan 
H ta well calculated to oHginate thia tatte, and promote its progreti, at a 
diiplajr of plant* according to their natural afEnitie*. So grW will be the 
additional intereat and eujojtneDt Bffi>rded by the v^etable kingdom «odi^ 
plajed and itudied, that we have little doubt the time will ven' loon arrive 
when every gentleman'* aeat will have it* Syttenia natune of[rianta in the 
pleaiure.ground, a* it now ha* it* library in tbe houte. 

The kalcndarial arraigntml k gireii for the puipoae of fedlitating the 
ielection of omamental plant* for borden and ihrubberie*; and partlyalia 
to ibow the botanical nche* of each month. From thi* division of the 
work, tbe hnfaaceoos plant*, which in the column of popular character 
are entitled weeds, culmary, ^ricultural, granet, 8cc, are excluded. 

He planti of emnaeree and the in^tUmentt, Itdiacal fntai, ^v. m« pven 
for the purpose of bcilitating the intercoune between Briti*h and Foreign 
cultivators. By means of these terms, the sdentific name* of plants which 
are familiar to the principal gardeners of all countries, and a few verbs, and 
other parts of speech, which may be acquired in a day or two, gardeners may 
hold with gardeners a sort of verbal intercour*e, BiJGdent for the ordinary 
purpoie* of profcMonal communication and commerce. 

The iUmi appenSr is given for die purpose of enaUii^ *ndt eultivaton, 
or collector* at *pe<3mens, as adopt our enumeration, to add in manuscript 
mch additional specie* or variecie* a* are new or not found under the same 
naaic* in the foregoing parts of tbe catalogue. 

Tbe enumtraUm oftk» tpteitt ta out terie* la tie end, is made with a re- 
ference to two otjecta of considerable importance : 1st, to correntoad with 
a nmilar enumeration jjven in the Encyclopaedia of Plaati ; ani^ adiy, for 
the purpoae of re^tcnng plant* in gardens. 

For effecting the latter purpose in the simplest and cheapest manner, the 
improved mooe of cutting number* on sticks, invented by Mr. Seton, 
(EtK. of Gard. § 1T83.) is deaervine the particular attention of the nr^ 
dener. (The mode is then describecfand iitustrated by two engravings, afler 
whiqb are nven the following observations: — ) 
_ " One of the most^didou* methocb of registering the plant* of a bot^ 
meal flower prden, m which there is a separate group or bed for each 
natural order, i*, to have the name of tbe (vder or tribe painted on a label 
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^Ich nwy be formed of out iron, or of ttrooE wire with aplate of lead 
loldered to the top, and to number each p«rticular plnnt by Seton'g mode. 
B; numberiiig sccording to a printed catalogue, no wrkteii c*tsl(wue n 
rei]uired, very little time occupied, and the correct eye JB not oSenifed by 
nuNpelt words, or illegible wnting. Even the accentuation of both genera 
and ipeCTfic name* ii aacertained every time the catalogue, if accented like 
oun, » referred to, by which means gardeiwn will acquire a batrit of pro- 
iMHmdDg botaidcal name* correctly." 

After a variety of remarki on other improvementa peculiar to thit cata- 
logue, which it is hoped will be of value to the banner, both in culture and 
in botanical itudy, the preface of right closely printed p^ei thui con- 

" The immense value of luch a work as this, to all who take any interest 
in botany or viwetable culture, must be obvious. Whoever possesses the 
Hortui Britannicus, the Encyclopsdia of Plants, and the short introduction 
to botany, now commling expreidj/ for the use of cultivaton, to be entitled 
Xjondrnfi Introdvctmn to Botany, Jot the lue of Gardngrt taid Farmert, 
containing an explanation of tbe classes and orders both Linnean and 
Jusneuean, will have as complete a bolanical libraiy as any gardener or agri- 
culturist, or even botanist not intending to become an author, can have oc- 
casion {or." 

" It remains only to state, that at) the merit of the execution of the cata- 
logue belong* to two botanists, the one in the first rank in point of science, 
aiKl the other equally eminent id point of practical skill as a botanical cul- 
tivator, and as possessing a knowledge of the jdants actually existing in 
British gardens. 

" The Editor claim* for himself very little more than a share of the merit 
that belongs to the plan, &c." 

France. 



The work of Smith, of which this treatise is nid to be a translation, 
we never heard of, and suspect it to be a fictitious production. 
a^maili DupetUmont, M., Cultivator : Manuel Pratique du Laboureur. 
Parii, Svols. 19mo, 

This is conndered by the Frendi ^cultutisti a useful practical work. 
The author professes to join to tbe practices of the aodents the modem 
improvements which have been confirmed by eiperieoce. Calculation! are 
j^ven of the expenses and profit* of different rotations, and of the com- 
parative advantage* of unng horse* and oxen as beasts of labour. One 
argument in fitvour of the latter is, that they are subject to only fbrty- 
aeren sort* of disease*, while horse* are liable to two hundred and six^- 
one disease*, beddes accidents, some of which, such as the breaking of a 
leg, reader a horse of uo (arther use, while an ox may be sold to the 
butcher. 

Sovlange-Sodm, M. le Chevalier, President of tbe LJnnean Society of Paris, 
Member of the Royal and Central Society of Agriculture, &c. 

1. Instruction address^ aui Naturalistes Voyageurs. Pari*, ismo. 

S. Notice sur une Nouvelle E«p^ de M^;oo1k. Paris, svo. 

The Chevalier Soulange-Bodin, n we have before observed, u a pro- 
prietor who cultivate* abandiome collection of plants, as well to gratify 
a taste for botany, as to sell and exchange. The first of the above pam* 
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phlet* i* to inform the public, that dDM isaa be bu derated hhfbttune and 
kii IcJMire to the fbmietion of AgraDdboKictilturaleftabliibiiieiit at Fro- 
inont, Denr Paris. Thia cstabliiluiieDt he de*cribet n a Central Depdt and 



_._. . ^ . . . - 'i the horticulturitt, sod the 

botaniit will find everything that may gratiQ' thdr tut«a, their jpeculadom, 
and their reaearchei. In order to promote hii views, he inritci all the 
botanista and horticulturiati ofEurope to inform him of the oiott renuuk-^ 
able plants in th^ reapectiTe countriei ; and the iobabitaiiti of other 
rt^ons of the globe, captaim of resieli, and travellers, he request! to tend 
him ieeds and alanU of every thiiu intereitiDg, He gives directions fM 
packing seeds, which are not matenaliy difierent from thoie of Mr. Undlej 
{OartL Mag. S3S). Small seeds he directs to be put in paper, others 
between lasers of fine dry land, and both [rfaced in vends hereietically 
dosed. Oily seeds should be deponted •eparately in sand very fine and 
very dry. All the expense of carnage wiU be paid, and ic$ diverta pro- 
fotitiont qui lui leront faiUt taken into consideration. Communications, 
seeds, or plants, may be addreued, Jardiit dt FrvmotU, M, U OtePoBfr 
Smiiange-Bodin, d Parii, rue Sainle Anne, No. 44. To so sfurited an indi- 
vidual we wish every succeu. 

The Macnolia described in the second tract is a hybrid between M. con- 
q>icuB and purpurea, the former being the female parenL Mr.Mackay 
of the Clapton nunen, vibo hat seen it in flower, thinks it will be a very 
valuable addition to the Magnolias. Ithutbeleavesof M. canBpicua,but ■ 
little stronger, the same form of flower, but the petals tinged with purple 
and rose colour, and nearly the same odour. 

Tfcsna-Jfawmnuinir, H. Manuel duPicbeurFVsnctis; a General Treatise 
on Fishes and F!tbing. Paiii, ismo. Many Plates, sir. 

Sea fish are not included in this treatise ; but a number of fresh-wtfer 
fishes are described, and the art of fishing for them treated of. I^ut IV. 
treats of ponds, stews, and reservoirs. 

Paifen el ChevoSer, MM. Trait^ de la Pomme de Terre. Paris, 8vo. 

This is one of the most complete treatises which has appeared on die 
potato. What is related reelecting its culture affords little worth re- 
peating to our readers. The varieties known in France which are the most 
pradnctive in nutritive matter are, 1. the New York; S. thcTorlurine; 
S. the Bread Fmit i and, 4. the Bloc The variety preferred in Parii is 
caltad la Hollande jaune. The di&rent uses to wluch the potato may be 
l^iplied an the tiurtf -one following ; — 

I, S, & Its bsuliB, ID a green state, b good food both tor cattle end sheep; 
dried and burned the ashes affiwd potash, or will form artificial nitje beds. 

4. The tuben^ in a froien slat^ afbrd starch, and, t^ distillatioD, nirit. 

5. Potatoea, youi^ or old, may be eaten roasted, steamed, or boiled, 

6. They m» be made into bread with one third part of flour. 

7. Soups or even kind may be made of them ; they may be roasted, 
fiied, or <at«i in laudi. 

8. With the floor of potatoes evo; description of pastry ma^ be formed. 

9. Converted into fecula, or itarcb, or cut into slices and dned by steam, 
they mi^ be preserved for any length of time. 

10. Vermicelli, rice, and tapioca, artidei which may be made of the flour 
or starch of any plant, maj' o\ course be formed from them. 

II, IS, 13. Theyare mixed with gravy; they are made into paste and 
starch. 

14. Mixed with stucco they form an improved plaster. 

15, They nourish every description of doteestic aninial, and during win- 
ter are eaten by bares and rafabiti. 
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16. Cut into ilicet, and thrown in a certain proportion intA caldron* 
of boiling water, they prevent the sediment of water from adhering to the 
udei and bottomB of such veasett. 

IT. They form a wnsh or thin plaster for buildings, wbi<jh may be 
coloured by soot, ochre, or other coloun, as washes of lime are co> 
loured in tuis country. 

18. Roasted to a brown atat^ and ground to powder, tliE^ make a very 
good cofifee. 

19. Crusbed, tbey are employed for whitening linen and other cloths. 

' SO. The water expressed from bruised potatoes is h rapid promoter of 
the germination of seeds. 

91, ss. The fecula, or starch, with sulphuric acid, is converted inta 
■yrup, from which a species of sugar may be obtained, analogous to eaa- 
sonode (moist sugar). 

S3. With soot and other mistures this syrup nuikes an admu^e 
blackiiu. 

34. Crushed potatoes, or their fecula, will afibrd spuit by dbcillation. 

35. The potato may be cultivated in caves and cellsrs, which resource 
nugbt liBve saved Missolonghi. We were rather surprised at this remark 
of Messrs. Pajea and Chevalier, as every gardener knows that the young 
potatoes formed in cellars are merely a remodification or trausfer of the 



nutriment contained in the old jpaUto, and as this transfer is always 
made at a great toss of nutriment, if the besieged at Missolonghi had euotwb 
of potatoes to plant their cellars, it would have been more proGtable lor 



o have eaten them as they were, than to have encouraged them 
to form new tubers. 

2e, ST. The water contained in the tubers of young potatoes may be 
employed for dyeing grey, and the blossom furnishes a b«»utiful yellow. 

3B, S9. The water of potato blossoms cleans cloth of cotton, wool, and 
vlk, and assists in the manufacture of artificial soda. 
90, A potato diet cures the .scurvy. 

31. The sedimeflt of the fecula, mixed with the powder of charcoal, 
mav be made into little billets, or bricks, either for building or bumine. 

All these uses are ind^endent of the application of the apples or fruit 
at the potato, the water of which, when immature, might probably be 
used as in 9T, SS, and S9.; and when ripe, like the tomata. The tender tops 
may be used as spinage. [G. Mag. 353.) 

Pinletu, senior Butcher and Syndic of the Shambles of Paris : Reflections 
sur la Production et la Populatioo des Bestiaux en France. Paris, Bvo. 
Bonafotu, M. MaOaett, of Turin, a Botanist and Cultivator, Author of 
several Woriu on the Mulberry and Silk Worms : Recherches sur le« 
Movent de remplacer la Feuille de Mtlrier par une autre Substancepropre 
au Ver k Sole, et sur I'Emploi du r&idu des Cocons comme Engrail. 
Paris, Bvo. 

The leaves of lettuce, of the rose, bramble, dandelion, petlitory, hemp^ 
the hoD, and fig, will keep the ulk-worm alive, but not enaolc it to produce 
silk. M. Bon^ous has found that the only plant worth notice as a sub- 
stitute for mulbern leaves is the Mysgrum sativum, L., an annuel plant of 
the family of cruciferffi, indigenous in most parts of the Continent. M. B. 
fed worms with the leaves of this plant alone for sixteen days; at the end of 
that time a number were found dead, but those which rerouned alive being 
supplied with mulberry leaves, acquired strength and made very good cocons. 
Thus it is of some value to know that in a case of necessity t£e silk-worm 
may be kept alive for ten or twelve days on other leaves than those of the 
mulberry. According to Dandoloy it is the rednous matter contMned in the 
leaves of this tree wnlch, elaborated in the stomach of the wpim, enable* 
it to pnHhice wlk. By analysing the leaves of a great number of plants. 
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periwpt fonK nn^t be fbuod poiaeniBg n reno RUiiilHr to tbat of the mul- 
Mny ; or perlwp* Mine eoiiip6t of resm and the leave* of lOme plant mietit 
be prepared or cocAed, and the womu Ted with it ai cheep are with oiL-cake. 
£ndb, 7*. C. ( TrwMlated from tbe Gorman of A. Buloi i L'Art de conierver 

let SulMtuicei aUineDtairei, &c Paiit, ismo. 

Thi« wMk ii dinded bto four bocJci : i. Opmdoiu for preferring lub- 
(lancei. Kid pralon^ng their duration ; 3. Application of tbose operationi 
toalimentaryiuhttancetofthefintneceuity; s.Placeeanduteniili; 4.Tho 
theoi; of the art. 

AiAerpcT, M. Nouvelle Mithode de Yinification, Sec. Paris, laruo. 
S4gtr*l, M. Member of the Central Aericiilturat Societj of Parii : M^ 
' moire *ur lei Cuautntac^ei, principalemcDtturle Melon, avec dei Conii- 

derationt tur la Production da H^brideB, deiVariA^ Slc. Pvit, bvo. 

The Author, eliewbere honourably men^ned {GarrLM^. G5.), propose*, 
1. To deiermine and deicribe the different spedei and varietiei; S. To 
aKcrtain to what'extent theu apeciea and vaneues inteiniingle b^ fecund* 
uion, edth^ spontaneously or artificially; and, 3. To study tbur culture. 
He gives a project of nomenclature, by which the cucumber, melon, water- 
melon, ana pumpkin are made distinct genera; but as this tract is an. 
nounced as only the forerunner of a more exten^TC treatise on the same 
■ijiject, we ihall defer for the present any further examinatioo of M. £k- 
gcret's arrangement. 

Gkrmaht. 
SckiMTX, N^ Director of the Espenmental Agricultural Institution of the 

Kiuof Wurtembcrg, Authorofsomeeicellent Works on the Agriculture 

of the Ndberlandsand Alsatia : Anleitung zum praktischen Ackerbau, Sec. 

InitnietioDs on Practical Agriculture. Stuttgard, Svo. 1 5 Plates. 5 flor. 
Bmtm, Otutave: Beiicht ttber mein^n zweiten Versuch niit deui Anbau de* 

Asti^^ui Bceticus, 8k. Notice of my BeCond Essuten the Cultivation 

of Astragalui Bceticus at a substitute lor Coffee. Nurembei^, Svo. 
Fmder-Plaat, D. M., of Leuwarden : Ueber den Anbau dei Astrwalus, kc. 
. On the Culture and Use of Astragalus Boeticus aa a substitute for Coffee. 
' llie plant alluded to in these two memoirs is already cultivated to such 
an extent in some parts of Germany, that the seeds have become an article 
of commerce, like the roots of chiccory, and the carrot, for the same pur- 
pose. The cidture is the same ai that of the common pea, with this differ- 
ence, tbat the pods of the Auracaliu are gathered ai they ripen. Two 
thirds of the seeds are mixed with one third of coffee-beans, roasted to- 
gether, put in bottles or vases well corked or closed, and taken out as 
wanted to be ground. It is sold at the same price as co/yaoUooreB, which 
ii generally about one third part cheaper than the true coffee. Coffee from 
burnt carrots is not much in use at present, but was common in the north 
of Gerauy and Poland in igis. 

It might be worth while for some of our readers to try these seeds, and 
also those of several others of our indieenous Leguaunoss, such as La- 
tfayrus, Vida Cracca, Latbyroidet, and other spedes. 
Grq^ea, J''. G. Auf Erfahrung gegriindeter Unterricht, &c. Directions) for 

the Management of Sheep, founded on Experience Leipsic, svo. 9 gr. 
SchoUtr: Faaslicher Unterricbt ueber die Bienen. Instrucdons ibr the 

Management of Bees. Brunn, Svo. 19 gr. 
dadrt, C. Afchandlungen an* dem Fontund Jagdwesen.' DisKTtations on 

Forest Management and the Chase. Prague, 4to. Sr.tblr. I6gr. (t 

rix-doUan, 16 groschen.) 
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.BeUm.- Cliina, Imb, und Btxleii in ihrer WecbielwiAunt &c. Climat^ 
Position, uid Sou, conridered with r0n>ect to tbeir redprocnl action uid 
their inSuence on the Vegctadon of Forests. Bauibeig, Bvo. 
Beider, T. Das gBiise des KardeniUstelbaue*. The whole Culture of the 

Fullen' Thistle. Nuremberg, ISmo, 8 gr. 
V<iehl, Bartm vm, aProprieUir and CultiTBtor atFlod>ec on the Elbe, uew 
Hamburg. Meine Aoucht der SCatik det Laiidbwiei. My view of the 
Statistic* of Agriculture, Hamburg, Sro. 

Baron Voght has conceived the idea of expresring the capacities of soils 
for cultivation, br figures, in a very ingenioui manner, but we fear ndier of 
too intricate and fiinciful a nature to be of much use. He espreuea the 
fertility of a soil by the produce of two numbers or factors, repreMnting 
richea and power, which are multiplied into each other; for example, if the 
power of a soil be S°, and the riches 45°, the fertility will be 360°. By 
power he understands the inherent properties of the earths which compose 
a foil, exclunve of organic matter; by riches he understands the organic 
matter contained among the earths; and by fertility, the power ofthe 
earths and the oiganic matter combined, or the power of what is called sail 
in the proper sense of that term. Having determined the degree of fertility 
necessary to raise different crops, in preparing a field for any of them, the 
square root of the fertility of the crop is to be compared with the power 
and riches of the soil, and the number or factor ofthe former, if deficient, 
is to be rused by mechanical operations, or the mixture of other earths ; 
while that of the latter is to be raised by manures. Protided the >/* of 
the requi^tedegreeof fertility be produced, theBaron is indifierent whether 
it arise from power and riches, or power only. This k^ to the Baron's 
system will enable any reader of a mathematiral turn to apply it to almost 
every part of agriculture. As an ingenious fancy, we hare thought it worUi 
noticing, with a view to the mentaT exercise of young cultivators. 






This agricultural newspaper appears weekly in Stuttgard, and sometimes 
contains ingenious papers on rural subjects. M. Jaeger (p. 139.J has long 
experienced the good effects of watering frozen vines in the spring, rather 
than leaving them to be thawed by the sun. He propOMa to extend the 
OTactice to vineyards, making use of fire-engines for distributing the water. 
Prof^sor Schoen (p. 1 90.) states that every description of bread cwn when 
intended for seed, should attain complete maturity before it is reaped ; but, 
on the contrary, when com is intended to be couverted into flour, it should 
be cut eight or nine days before it be ftilly ripe. Experience, he says, has 
fully proved, that such grains a* from their maturity detach themselves from 
the ears, always uroduce the finest plants, from being larger and more per- 
ttiA in thtdr conformation. The proper period for reaping com destined fbr 
the mill, u when the grain* being pressed between the finsers yield to it, 
and become a viscous '' ' ' ' '--'--'-- 

be carried to the rick- ., . . , . ___ 

white, and more abundant, than from matured grain. In some parti of Hud- 



) num. It requires a longer time to dry before it can 
[•vard, but the flour produced from it is much more 
idanl, than from matured grain. In some parti of Hun- 
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gffj, Bohemia, and Germanjr, tfais practice has been koown fnta time Im- 
monori^ ; it wm kept a long time a lecret, because the Bourio obtained 
waa very much tought after, and alwayi brou^t a much higher price than 
the best flour from ripe com. 

Dr. Mawi, who has cultivated the tobacco for manj fears, som it in hdrU 
pots in the autumn, prewrvci it through the winter in a frame, or other- 
wise protected from the frost, and transplants in the fields in March. , By 
this practice he finds the plant* attain to a much greater size than when 
sown on heat in the firing, and afterward* transplanted. On this we nn; 
obserre^ that mo«t,if not aU aomud plants will attain to a much greater ate 
than we usually tee them, when so treated. The comniou piirple candy* 
tuft, (Mr, Cbane(Rsachinfbfa»us,)undersimilar management, grows from 
three to four feet high in the gardens about Vienna. Eyery one must have 
observed bow much ttronger guden annuals self-sown in autumn are^ than 
thoae wlu^ are sowrn in the sprii^; the same of winter and spring weed*, 
and of winter and spring wheat. 
AiMsme, Dr.DleLehre Tondem KoiperbeUf&c, Theory of the Structure 

of the Bodv, of the Diseases, and of the Qeoenil Treatment of DomeaUc 

Animals. Wies^iden, Bvo. I thlr. 
SehMtler, J. ^ M. HaberU, Professors In the Univenity of Hungary; De 

8tip« Noxa. On the Accident* to which Sheep are liable from tbe Seed* 

of Stipe w Feather-grass. Pesth, ISmo. 

This is a very curious pamphlet. It appears that Stipa pennata and 

7ilala are very common m certain pastures in Hungary, near the village 
B««iel ; that the teed* which are furnished with a pappus, are earned 
about with the wind, end {ailing upon different objects, stick there, as 
seeds similarly furnished do, by means of the sharp point of the seed ; that 
tbey fijl upon the bocks of the sheep, and by tbe nygrometrical action of 
thepappuB, and the motion of the sheep, are impelled mechanically (£rc. a/* 
Gard. I 831.) throuch the wool, penetrate the skin, pass through the flesh 
to the intestines, end they have even been found in the liver. The morbid 
efiecti of this process is tue diseeae called by these professors stips noxa. 
It commences with an inflammauon of the tkin, then follow want of ap- 
petite, fever, want of sleep, great restlessness, and finally death, at least 
where the seeds of the stipa have penetrated any of the vital organs. 

Holland and the Netherlands. 

SckmtrmoH Stetioeeit, H^ Curator of the Botanic Crarden, Leyden ; Kruid-' 
kun(% Kunstwoordenbock. Dictionary of Botanical Terms. Leyden, 

Midid, P. AgroOologie Belgique, ou Herbier de* Granting des Qyperac^es, 
et d«i Joneses, qui croissent en Belgique. Brussels, Ist and sd centuries. 
Svol. fb. 
Dried Specimen* of grasses not arranged in any order wbaterer. 

Russia and Poland. 

Parli^, M. Zemliideltcheskaia Chimia. Affricultural Cliemiitry, includ- 
ing a general Treatise on Agriculture and Rural Economy. Moscow, svo. 



This work may be desciibed as a complete body of information on the 
subject of hones, partiy original, but principally translated fmn the Ger- 
man of Tenneker of Dreaden. 
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ApraxiOt M., b Nobleman powesdng one of the largest houfa In Moccow : 
Zemli^iibltchesky Journal, &c. General Rt^ioit made totbe Society of 
A^culture and Kural Ecoaomy in tSoicom. Mo«cow, 8T0. 
Prom this pamphlet we leam that peasants are sent from the remotest 

Cs of the empire, even from Kamtchatha, to the a^eultuml school at 
icow; and there thej are said to make so much progress, that much 
national improvement is anticipated. 

Anon, Avantages r&ultant de rintroduction de la Culture vari^ des 
Terres. Warsaw, Svo. 

The autlior cultivates his own esute in the ne%fabourhood of Warsaw ; 
on which be inEbroM us he has introduced an improved succenion of crops 
in the British manner. He it the author of an Agricultural Catechism in 
the Pohsh language. (See BMotieka Polika, n. 4.} 

America. 

Memoirs oftheBoardofApicultureoftheStateofNew York. Published 

by authority. Albany, svols. 8T0. 

The New York Board of Agriculture was organised in ISSO; the first 
volume of its transactions was published in 18S1, and the third and last in 
the beginning of 1S26, when the Society became extinct in consequenn! of 
the expiration of its charter. Besides a number of original p^e^ Written 
in America, these volumes contain extracts and abridgments from British 
works, in almost every department of agriculture antf horticulture. The' 
aelection seems to have been made with great judgment, and the work can* 
not fail to be of much real use in the country where it was pubKshed. At 
soon as we can find room we shall extract several notices from it, es|>eaally 
on the subject of insects. The second and third volumes were edited I^ 
Jesse Buef, Esq. F. H. S., a distinguished cultivator, whom we hope to 
reckon among the number of our contributors. 

Art. III. Sooh preparing Jor PuUieation, Sfc. 

The TVnupiintfr'i OuUe; or, a Praetieal Eoty on die Remonl of Foml- 
Tre«* and Uaderwood in a FuU-grotm State; being an atlanpl to plve tbe Art 
on fixed principles, and to apply it to general purposes, useful and orMmcnlal. 
Interspersed with OtxerTBCiaDa on Picturesque and Park Scenery, and the 
CulliTadoD of Woods. Tt> which is added, a Reiiew of Ibe principal Foreat. 
Trees cultivated in Britain, and Borne account of Ibeir uses, properties, and 
general chaiw^r. By Sir Hihrv Siiwui, Bart., LL.D. F.R.S.E., &e. 
£din. Sro. In the press. 

Ayt iBtnduetim ta BaUt^/or Oie Vx ef Gardattri and Farmtn, in wlucb 
bolb the liionean and Jussieuean ClasaiGcations will be eaplainad, sod eadi Order 
of bolb Sfttemi illustrated with an engnving of a dissected flower, &c.— 
{See p. 434.) 

A Dnmng Betifir t/amtg Ganlentrt and Farmert, calculated for Self-ioatmc- 
tioa iu drawing Ground Plans and Mapa, Architeetural Eleva^oos, Macbinei;, 
landscapes, I^fures, Flowets, and luaects, including preparatny Lessons in 
Perapective and Geomebj. 

Tliese works will be Kdd at such prices ai will bring them within tbe reach of 
every joumefman gardener. 

Dr.Hpdier'iEMIic£l9ra,lGaTd.ifag. 47 and GO}, itis said will be discontinued, 
and tiK Botanical Magasine hitherto conducted by Dr. Siais, continued by 
Dr. Hooker. 

Some account at Barita Ooitruhamu, Hottat Cnomttuu, and other books sent 
us, wfll be nven in next number. 

Vol. I. No- 4. u h 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



AsT. L Fortifft Notice: 



Thii inmieiMe npoAUirj 
o be contriTcd 



«iU 



TNT Mq>erior raanner to prerent the thawing of the ice, of wbicfa it 
h<M upward* of tea iniUioni of ponndi. Itna*'^""'" "" """■ 

from (he Seine and the canal of St Denii, but e 
swde which prove, that even in the udldeit winters die ice establishnent 
" "t. Ouen will collect enough from its own territory (probably by tr 



ponng a thin *heet of water in an Uolated poroui bauu,] to supply a Teir 
neat comumption. Tlie diiccton of thii ettabU^ment have alM occupied 
MieminlTet with plan* for rendering the u«e of ice more commodioiu. 



and Im apennve to the conmnier*. Iiutead of the latter bavfaig ti . . 
tot the ice, it will be lent to them, in vessels calculated to prevent all lot* 
Ir^ tlwwii^. TVy offer to the public, 1. A rounliun, which will preserve 
wine, water, or other liquid* at the temperature of 3a° Fahrenheit froin 
nomins till evening. 8. Portable ice-veiseli, to contain from one hundred 
to five hundred pounds of ice, and which will preserve it from twelve to 
fifteen day*, s. Refi^geraton, for cooling the chambers of dck peraons, 
ofGce^ and workshop*. — The gladfa«* portadves, may be seen or pur* 
■rti—Bid at Pari% me Neuve-Saint-Angustin, No. S. (Sfvue Sncyd. jhril, 

1B86. p. S640 

ParagriUt. A rqiort on thb ioTention ha* been made to the Academy 
of Sciences at Pari*, which is favoorable to their utility. A lodetf of 
■ aMnrance agunct the effects of htul is already formed on the leith of'^tbe 
nieces* of paraKrUes. t,BtJL da Scientei Agricokt. Jail. 1896, p.61.} 

Coppera*. Tbi* metallic salt is known to be poisonous to plants ; so 
much BO that it is said tbe roots of weeds may be killed by mowing them 
with a scythe, the blade of which has been thaipened with a atone pr»> 
viouily steeped in sulphate of iron. We notice this as a medmen of 
afanirdity (bunded in lact. (,See £iiU. de la Soc. if Agric.de PStrmll. Mat, 
IS3S, o. 163.1 Ifweeds can be so killed, then ground may be manured by 
bdira aug witft a spade itudi every now and then in a dimghill. 

Tto deitroy tie weeml among corn. Lay fleece* of wool, which have not 
been scoured, on the grun ; the oily matter attracts the insects amons the 
wool where they soon die, &om what cause is not exactly known. M. B.C. 
niyrandeau related to the Philomathic Societv of Paris, that his bther had 
made the discovery in 1811, and had practuedit on a la:^.scs]e siace- 
iBtiU. del Scieneet Agricoiei, JuUt. 1 836, p. S4.} 

A Saeiety for the AmeHoration of Ihraettie ArdnuiU has been pn^>oged 
by M.S6iac,Editorof the Bulletin des Sdenees Agricoles. {See aat fVori 
ySr Mm, leas, p. 303.} 

An Agrieyiturai EitaHuhmeiit under the patronage of the kins, and 
the odminiatnition of a council of ten persons, has been formed for the 
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purpow oF improTlng a portion of goremmcnt terrhoi;, rallied at b 
milnon of louii. {Cimtlitvti<mnet, Avrii 3S. IS26.] Another company h 
propoKd to be fomied for embanking certain lands in the provlace of 
Britany. There are to be a great Dunmer of shares, and great profits are 
ofcoune promised. (Su/t detSdencet Agricolei, Mm, isae.) 

Triayum Nunety, near Boven. {EncycL of Gard.) A corre^Ktodent hai 
■ent ui the (bllowing information respecting this establishment : " Mesan. 
Calvert and Co^ Gnghshmen, who have undertaken it, profess to show the 
fbrdgn cultivators that, with cere and attention, plants may be as ea^y 
cultivated in France as in England, which the French gardeners are said 
to deny, on account of the difference of climate. In order to e^ct 
this purpose, they began with French ^rdeoers, but were soon obliged to 
have recourse to Britons. With these they propagated difibrent spegea of 
heaths, and various Cape, Botany Bay, and Chinese plants, with perfect 
•uccen. The French gardeaers were surprised to see white sand used 
for this purpose, thinking that the whole of the pot was filled with that 
material. 

" The chief ot^ect in establishing this nursery was to cultivate ploats 
there which succeed better in France than in England, lucb as roses, 
oranges, &c., and then tHring them over to this country for sale. A carro 
of roses Is in cooseouence sent over every year from Itouen, and parUy 
told wholesale to the nurserymen and partly by retail. The list is said 
to contain some hundreds of names, and next year we are promised 
about one hundred and twenty varieues of China roses; between seventy 
and eighty varieties of Noisettes, and seven or eight varieties oif Rosa 
odorata." (C. Jtate 3S.} 

HOLLAND. 

Hiy and PoMture Graun. The Agricultural Society of Amsterdam have 
offired their first meitiil, and a sum in ducats, for the best essay on the 
grasses of Holland, to be given in by December, 182E. {Bvl. Unh.) 

EnrichtHenl of Hotim Landi. In 160S a French camp was cstabliebed 
near Ostend, on the downs bordering the sea. Its surface for n foot and 
a half de^ was composed of shifting sand, which rendered the situatiou 
scarcely halutable. In a short time this camp was surrounded by fbrti- 
ficatioiN of turf; the barracks were built of turf, and covered with thatch, 
and each house had a seat before it, and a garden behind containing excellent 
kitchen crops, and ornamented with pots of flowers and shell-work. The 
soil was rendered fertile by the soldiers bringing sacks of earth on their 
bftcks, from half a league to a league distance. Wells were du^ in various 
places, and thc^mprovement was completed by continual watertng. (Rev. 
EniycL Decet*. WB.) 

GERMANY. 

Baoaria. The King ha* recently founded and endowed an Institute for 
esteniUng a theoretical and practical knowledge of agricuttnre. The In- 
stitute is divided into three classes, in each of which the number of pupils 
u fixed, and the instruction public and gratuitous. In the first class, a 
knowledge of agricultural labour, of the most approved methods in use, 
and of we management of the different agricultural implements, &c. is 
hculcated. In order to be admitted into this class, the pupili mnst have 
a healthy constitution, adapted to agricultural labour, such elementary 
knowledge as is-uiually Brcqiured at country schools, and be at least sixteen 

tears of age. In the second dass, theory and' ptactice are nnited ; th« 
ibours of the pupils arc directed by experienced professors, and a 
U H 2 
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kiMwlKlga of boun;, latAagj, and ntnral phUoHphy, In m Ihr m tbne 
■cieocM Kra mnnecteii with ^rfculture, Inculcalcu. The third cba is 
intended to ftmn agriculturiit«, who Eaay eventually aid in extending the 
bounduies of the tcience, and b Unuted to tbote who have prenooily 
attended the second cIbh. 

Charri^ Wood. M. de la Chabeauuiire cban wood in fixed kiim made 
of turf much in the lanw way tfaat lime ii burnt in ihii country. The 
•dranti^es, he utyi, are WTlnf of time and labour, and leu louof materUL 
isMet. GofUiek^^. 1884.) 

Praervalion ^Grmt. Mr.Gidl pn^Mtet to place large betrela end- 
«iie on one anoUm, and conneetiiig their bottoms and top* by tube*, whidi 
have iKdiuf ttoiipera. All the barrelt being filled but the under one, 
whenitis wiihed tour the gnun, die *iiden are drawn, and the grain drop* 
from one into the other, &c. {Ailg. Hendl. ZeUimg, 18S3. Nob.) 

Brvtiwutm, or Wild MuMtard. In Fraaconie Van plant i> extranely 
iroulucHinie in the fieldi of barley, in which it riiei lu high ai to be cut 
along with the crop, and coniequentljr infeit the sample of grain. 7%e 
way the fermen take to leMen the e*il, u to iteqi the barley, lieforc Mwing 
it, in the draining! of a idui^ill till the seedi of the mustard germinnle. 
The barley ii then taken out and >own tdong with the tprouted muitard ; 
the latter of coune doei not grow. (BaJ. Uidti.) 

DENMARK. 

Sail a* Mamire. In the Nye LandfekonomiKher Udender ^New 
Agricultural Jonmal), publitbed in Copenhagen, an account is given of an 
expenment to try the effect of salt in the culture of potatoes and cabbage, 
but the produce in cabb^ wa* not m> good as usual, and no dilfcrence 
was produced on the crop ofpotatoea. (li. Band. I SI.) 

Royal Farm. Near trie palace of Frederikiborg uie king has a farm, 
called Faurbolm, which has been laid out on a most exteDsive scale by 
Mr. Nielion. ",! saw thirty-two pair of hones here, harrowinE at one 
time. The land is cultivaied in the English manner, and Eilkington's 
syitem of drwning had produced wondeHul efiects. All implement! of 
husbandry used, were made under Mr. Nielion's directions, on English 
principles. Hedging was likewise carried on to some extent. Mr. Nidson 
nat, however, reasons of a local nature ibr not extending fencing generally. 
Hence the kin^s farm, in many places, retemUes a tract of land in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which, from its blc^ and held appearance, made me think 
1 wni QOt in England. On this (arm Mr.Nielson has reared a most 
beautiful breed of cattle, from a Zealand bull and s Jutland cow. When 
1 first saw them, they gave me ai much pleasure as a repariiabie breed 
of cattle gave Mr. Gilpm, His description may answer to both, belag 
elegantly and neatly formed, rather small, and gener^lv red. Their horns 
ore short, their coats fine, and their heads small. The Danish breed are 
excellent milkers, and yield fine beef. I was particularly pleased to see 
some fine (lioughs, constructed on Enelish models, which were to be used 
at a ploughing match on the kind's (arm, the first, I believe, that had 
yet token place in Zealand." (Fudbor^i Dattaark.) 

SWEDBN. 

iVo/'aiaj'.JgiinU, who baa kindly undertaken to wnd im the borticaltural 
news of his country, informs us that the greatest improvements at present 
oiaking in Sweden are by the Count Donde, on his estate of SaAtalis< 
tow, near Stockholm, tome particulars respecting which he promisea us 
in H month or two. {Avgiul 33.) 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

Potatb of Rmiia. This alkali ii otitained from erery species of wood 
indiacriminately, but chiefly from the roots of the Scotch fir, when the 
trunk ha) been cut dawn for timber. The ashes, when lixiviated, are col- 
lected and packed in casks, which before thn ore exported undergo an 
eiantination in presence of the for«gn iDercnant who purchases tjiem. 
{EiUn. Phiiot. Journ. No. S3.) 

Horticulture at St. Petertburgi. The following memonuida have been 
sent ui by an eminent English g^ener there i — 

Peaches grown to ripen in August and Sratember, are not so good fla- 
voured as thoee ripened in Ma^, June, and July ; aa frequently in August 
and September we have cold nights [ and it is observed, that if the ther- 
inometer remaini below 6° of heat (say 45° Fsh.) for any time, the peache* 
and apricots become insipid, and without flavoor, Apple trees abotit St. I^ 
tersbur^ generallyremain unprotected in the open air, but sometime* invery 
severe winters they are injured by extreme frosts. Plums rarriy i^md 
unassisted with glass, the season bang too ^ort. Cberrie* of the best 
sorts are all protected by beiiu planted in lai^ sheds, and covered wi^ 
shutters dunng the winter. Early in the spring these are removed, and 
entirely exposed to the open mi, in which manner they ripen to Deration, 
Apricots force equally wdl as peaches: there it a house in the Taurida 
garden containing nine trees planted in the ground, which frequently pro- 
duce BOOO fruits. {T. A.) 

Svnmg Stepptt m Sberia. After the thawing of the snow, the dried 
herbage on the surface is set fire to, in order that it may not injure tha 
growth of the new vegetatbn, which springs up from self-sown seeds; 
for there are few perennial plants in tliat country. The Aames extend 
in all directions, and travel over extentiTe tracts of country, and the 
^ipearance at a distance ia like an immense ocean of flame. (Annati Uni- 
vertali, 4«. Augvtt, 1895.) 

Sandomr Wheat, commanh called Folid Wheat. This varied is culti~ 
rated in Moravia, by M. ae Harkenfeld,' administrator of the domains 
of that state, who describes it as growing upon an inferior soil, requiring 
leu seed per acre, admitting of being later sown, more productive, and 
bearing a higher price than the common wheat. Sandomir is the name 
of a Polish province. {Bui. Um«.) 

NORTH AMERICA. 



by being cut down in May when it has b<^n to grow, and then iramersi.. 
inwater. This is the prsclicein Virginia, nndotherpartsof America, with 
■11 the ^ine tribe, and it is said by the inhabitants to retain the turpentine 
and resin more effectually than by cutting in winter, or cutting at any 
season without steepiiu in water. Of course the durability of the lumber 
mil materially depentTon the (fuandty of these principles which are fixed 
in it. Deciduous trees the Americans tuwaya cut down in mid-winter. {J. B.) 

The tender Thp* and Leaoei of. the Potato, boiled and dressed as spinage, 
or boiled with salt meat, are very palatable, while the plants are not much 
injured by being deprived of them. (Canadian Paper.'i 

Feeding Stpme i* Mexico. Fme breeds of pi^ are kept for thdr bt, 
which is used as a substitute for butter in ^>wush cookery : the oflal fiit 
is manufactured into soap, and the blood into a kind of black pudding, and 
told to the poor. The swine are fed with nuuz^ * slightly moistened and 
scattered at staled hours on the ground, which, ui the yard as well as the 

H H S 
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dIkc mhae thej ileep, ii kept perfectly dry and dean. Tbey are 
Dy Indiani with erery posiible care, — there is a cold bttn on the pre- 
initeA, which they ure obliged frequently to ute, u clesoliDcu ii comidered 
etientul to their ftcquirinB that enormous load of &t from which the 
{Mincipd profit ii dn^Teo. Their eaie anil comfort teem alto in every 
n^tect to be ttodioiuly attended to; and the occupatiooof two Indian 
ladi will caiue a tmile on the countenance* of my niuucal readen, when 
they are infonned that they are employed, from morning till night, in 
•ettlia^ any dispute* or little bickenng* that may arise amoiw the ^(, 
ritber in retpect to tank or condilion, and in linging them to eteq>. Tie 
boy* are cbown for the itiw^th of their lui^ and their taate aiid judg- 
ment in delisting the ean and lulling the leniei of the iwine ; they lucceed 
each other in chanting during the whole da^, to the apparent graliScation 
of that brute audience," (BtiUock'i Manx, vd. i. p. asi.) 

Oanampoi, improperly called ^fioatiti^ Gardent. The detcripdon of the*e 
by Humboldt falU greatly abort in uiwularity, to that previoudy givea 
by the Abb£ Clavigero; and that of Mr. Bullock lalli equally short of 
tbe former: to that what wa* conudered one of the wonder* of the 
world thirty year* ago, when it has undeigone the test of cIom examin- 
atioo, come* at laat to be Utile mora then en ordinaiy appearance ; and 
a chinanma in the Mexican lake, diffim only from a small oner holt in the 
Thaiuei, in bdng planted with cabbage* and potatoes instead of willows. 
" Th(^ are anifinal islands, about fifty or ■ixQ' yards lon^ and not more 
than four or five wide, *c^arBted by ditchos of three or (bur yards in 
width, and are made by tuing the soil from the intervening (Utch, and 
throwing it on the chinampa, by which means the ground is raised geno'- 
ally about a yard, and thus foruii a small lertile garden, covered with 
cuunary vegetables, fruits, and Aowen. Mexico receive* an ample supply 
tfom theie sources." {Bijlock't Mexico, p. i 7G.) 

CHINA. 
Gunete Work on AgrictUture and Gardrmiw, entitled Tchoung-kia.pao. 
This work.in four Tolutnes,b^ni,like that ofHestod, with the elements of 
morality, and then proceeds to treat of all that is necessary to be known of 
the country, wriculture, gardening, laws, and medicine. TtJs work formed 
part of the Chinese writings on agriculture which were excluded from the 
general proscription of books in Uie third century after the Christian era. 
TbeChineMhaveafine poem on gardening published in t086. llie author 
is one of the Grst Chinese writers, and ttic p^atest minister that it ha* 
produced. His garden, which gives a general idea of the style of Chinese 
gardening as an art of taste, contains only SO acres of land. An apartment 
containing SOOO volumes is placed by the author at the head of its 
utefiil beauties. On the south is seen, in the midst of the waters, cas- 
cades, galleries with double terraces, hedges of rose and pom^ranate 
trees; on the west a solitary jrartico, evergreen trws, cottages, meadows, 
sheets of water, surrounded with turf, and a labvrinth of nx^; on the 
north, cottages placed as if by chauce on little hills, groves of bam- 
boos with gravel walks; on the west a small plain, a wood of cedars, 
odoriferous plants, medicinal plants, shnibs, citron trees, omnge trees, a 
walk of willows, a grotto, a warren, islands covered with aviaries, bridge* 
of wood and stone, a pond, some old firs, and an extensive view over Uie 
river Kian^. Such was the delightful spot where the author of the poem 
amused himself with hunting, fishing, and botany. At that time we had 
no garden in Europe to be com^red to it, nor any man who could describe 
it in good fnctty. Madame Dubocage translated a Chinese idyll into 
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vena, aitided " TTie Lrfwurer," and whit* hM the lune date ai dib poem 
™^«l«.i».r. The imDOWDK ceremony of the commencemenl of the 



on gardeniBR. The impodng cereraonv of the commenc«nent of 
taboun by t£e emperor hiin>etf in the b^mng of tpnng i» sull i 
andentia ChiQB. It was eitablidieii I SO jett» before the Chratian wa. 
The wldien in China plough, »ow, and re^. In the triburuOs of the 
empire there is a president, superintendent, and director^neral of agn- 
dillure. {0&merdtSeTTt$,ButoriccdIiarcd.toibeedit.i^lSOi.'i 



Art. II. Dotneriic Nolicet. 
ENGLAND. 
Ross SaHiiMlttirat Stdtly. T** niiuh exhiUdoa of tliia d lw i n gu Wn^ «nd 
miiriMiniT tolituticw, wok plaee on the E6«h of July. ThU being the 1«l show 
^Ty-^fc' flower* afiiU ">«*'B r^""Pf^ Sl!,' '^.,^T^^^ *" It! 
i^oioK. of upw«d» of S» .ubKnben and tbdi ftieods. Tb« room on the 
^^^olrwis not so mueh crowded, in Mnsequeoce of the he« eipenenced at the 
^«ri«u maetinK ■ a nioce^Jn, howerer, of subscribers kept eutenng till a late 
r*" ^ j ([^ iMB'sst never ftsgged, snd Ihe remOnl trf the plsnu wu ponponed 
ui hour a* the request of Ao onmpany. Tbo coU««ion «t ibe door from tha 
oublic much eieeeded sny pnwious meeting ; also the sale proceeds, feicepS 
5^ Autumn fi™t Aow.) »id upon the whole this was tte mortnuuieroudy, and 
M attsnded meedng, since die sodoly was estaWisbed. The ground st«id 
™i™b^neiirSwr filled with obrice and ^lenffld rarieUes of hot-bouse, 
r^J^hou>4 and hardy plant., and the maas of Miage «^ flowers w»iB^ 
Sd™e~d bsautiftJ. Sereral very large wellAloomed spedn»ns rf ds double 
■nd rinale oleander, blue, and white csmpanula, towermg abo« Hwir compear 
wilb tb? purple, blue, rod, and while hydrangea, contributed Bud. to «he /™P. 
^were^iimiTOsally admired. The K«ge of csmalions, pl=eotee% and daUi«v 
ooDtained about SOO flowers, and were, for the «»<ai, 'f^^! "l*f^ 
-lecled by do censors on d.e prise Jtand, were fully equsl to those bloomed ib 
r^ooiaWa season. Mr. Miller, of Bristol, eshilflted h» now seedUng, doable 
d,bli«, wUchforMe, colour. Hid form, "-^fP™" "yJ^B^^ ™. "* "J? 
^S3ed to the distinguished asme he has giTea It of G«^ 0» Fourth. T^ 
^l^M snecimen i^ be in grert request neit season, by the admirers of thi. 
El^Si jE^uoal flower, Ibe stage for balsMns uid cockscomta, eihiWl^ 
ft!rnS!«.i«oducedTaytoew*dmens. Tlie (hut-table was Uden whh upwaida 
rf (ESSKSro?^^edn-inheBOOsd^ -ere Terj fi™. but no. equ^» 
S-TsSKlsatys-r-FWd 1:^ the scaln., for«>me «Kn waghed no^ 
£'^;£n^no«C- exJSrfl? dit*. which was «tributad to tt» coutmued 
drousbt. (GlouciUer Journal, At^uM 5.) . 

■odw/took pl«« in th« grew room rf the Shire HdL TTa ieplijcf flowei. 
■J;eid plwe. of KOCMbeme., lai of tlie flneet lorte ; elso p«rfie«, Qe«»«in«S *.. 

rabibilloa. (Ctomwter Joumo?. A^ S9.) 

U tb. SMr .I'd Qwna Ino, Kirk«.ll, on July 1 9th, Notn»o S«iohM^, E«. of 
hoobKmd, tb«t owing to tb« i«e eicesa^e drooght, ti« "b?" of ftowmw 
;^3r but tbU t£ *o. .* ftult -« .e.; «..■ Ibe P™ ■•^'t;™; 
^ ^S«... DuHug the nteeting . «n. ■P^it""?!*' '"■?°''Sr'.S 
So,-, ne-Ue, tbe .S of .bid. .- »d to be up™J of ■"l'^'. "^ 
b.rtn|, up.»<l. of 600 fcwer. "pon it. '" -f^ ftj^^^ 
S.Z. a«l.bou«, rf YoA. i «.e -Pji-" °f "« "l'' .^^5^^^^ 
oTT B. Pe«ie, Eeq. w.i«e.hibiU!dbj JoeephMcwr. A lioepiute of Iwt je« » 
iplib.ii^^idSt««..fp.».™tio.. .„.Jubit»ib,th,d»,™.,-bo 
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•ipUinail, at uma Un^, dM mMhod of praw*t^ ihon. (Z«dt Uerear^ 
July 2S. ) At the Meeting of Sept. Gtb, above tweutj jviies were giTeii amj to 
gentleiaen'i gudenen, ud newlj ai nunj to nurket gu-deuen ma nune ry roen. 

TV ifan^ukn ZTsWiniilvnii &>cuiy swt at Southamptoo on the 4th of August. 
Hie diiplay of fruiti, particululy meloDi, grapea, aprioota, and figs, wa* Tcry fin*. 
CkptaJD Bainier pmided. {Salabur^ Journal, ^ugtitt 19.) 

Tlu CamMdgi Horiinltural Sodelg have held aeveral meelingi in the count 
of the tuaon, and awarded miaua priiiea Tai (ruitaand flowen. 

Tkt Lanca^tr Put and ilnnuuWw Sbw waa held June SSd. TwcD^pfuci 
ware awarded for pinki, 18 for nauoculuaea, 1 fi>r ftuila, S for TDwe, 3 for gcceo- 
bouw planli, and 4 foe geianiunw. Hw GtH prin for piiika wn taken I7 Mr. 
H ari greaTe^ for Mai; Anne g thaaecaod br Min Dalton, for Calo. Gtapef^ 
nelooa, and Mrawbernn irimined prim g the beat pine^apple waa riiewn b; Uia 
Towen, and the firH priie for gcnitiuina taken b; Mn. Machretb. (Omt. ly 
Mr. Said.) 

T^ Lameatttt ODWdua awl Frwt Bttm waa bdd Juljr SOtik lUrtj 
ptina ware awardM for amaHocm, 13 ibc piocoteaa, 8 for ■rwtlingi. 3 for 
gltw Jiouaa plasla, 3 for hardy pbmta, and 1 for fruit. 

Tkt Umdiater Cantation ISiaw, waa held JuV 19th. Fort; ptiaca won 
awarded for camationa, IG for pMccMaaa, 6 fer iton ptaMa, 6 for graaa-bauaB 
planta, T for bardj plants 8 for dahUaa, and ST tor fhiita. 

AwMm Pi^ and BmtuKtAu Amis June Slat 1836. Ei^bteta pram were 
awarded br pink^ Ijifor laaunculuaea, 4 for roaei, 4 for green-houic planta, 
5 for taaidj pUnta, and IS for fruit. Amo^ Uw baidj plairta, wen Com^Hia 
(iitciaria.'aud Cjtiiua nigrieana. (if. S.) 

ne PnH»n CanuUiaia aitd Frvk Sham waa hatd M Jul; 19. Twenty ae<ren 
priaca were awaided for eamatiatu, 13 for pieoMeea, S for greanJuiBe planta, 
7 for baidy planta, and 19 for fruit. 

The Yari Carnation Sim* waa bald July IStfa. Twen^.fit* ptiata wtr% 
awanM for canwliooa. 

trimi-r Ctontolma Staar, Jufy SI. Mr. Onutd, of the Royal Gaideoi, Wind- 
aor, carried off Iha fint piiu ; and Hi. Wilmo', Nuraayman, Sudbuiy ; Mr, 
Humber, of Ganard'a Croaa; Mr. Kolner, of Wiikbarg and Mr. Weadoo, 
prdeMT, HiUingdoB ; took the re m ainiBg 4 pilaea. Tbt judge* were Mr. 
Loregrore, and Mr. Hanaom, Boriata of Winbor. (iTiiniiianiiiitnl hm J- P. 
Amuwd, B^-) 

n» Uthtiilge Camatian Shov waa held July IS. The first priaa waa t^^ 
by Mr. Gnuld, the aecMid by Mr. Bagley, tba tbiid by Mr. Kelner, tba fourtb 
by Mr. Wilmer, and the fifth by Mr. &iuih. 

JA-. ifogK Jlfpni^ PlwUbiftMt, kaa peiii^ia tbe moat complete coUaetioB of car- 
natlani and piec o Maa ia tha world. He baa printed a catalogue of ti«««i« on a 
iingte shaal, whioli may be aent I7 poat, in which they are arranged aa Briliali, 
Franck, and Garmnd aorta. Some cf tha latter, aqiecially tba )M»ite«^ « of 
graat rari^ and beauty. 
• -fabn i 

le Bnt priia ; making th 
during twenty-iix yaan' aarviea the laina inditidual haa gi 
all 10 IBOL 

Gotttttrry SliMOt. Our obliging coiretpoulent, Ur. Saul 0/ LancMlar, 
informa oa that thli year haa been a tbit un&rounble ooa for gooMbttiiM. 
Mr. Broadatton of Cberiiire, informed hun, dial hit beasiut beny thii year 
weighed only SS dwU. ; wboeaa, laH year, he had one that wtfgbed 31 dwti^ ; 
tfta graaUat weight he haa lieaid of thia leaami ii S3 dwta. 

BHgitan Altm0tun and Oriental Garden. Hie CoDinutlee feel it incumbent 
on IhMB to data to the fihardiolden of thb Tnstilutioa, the pn»nBK whick they 
are now mUing in ita eatah lii hm ent, Tba Fordn9^loua^ which haa bean for 
aome tiraa erecting ia now onnplcMdi and many raluable plaol* ba-n been 
removed Into it. Ibe graonda bare been forroed into a ganlai, which ia so 
planned a* to fit it for the enction of tha Ghua CoOHrratory, whanerer die Coot. 
■siMaa hare the meana of catrying that dentaUe and splendid ot^act into eStef. 
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Tht buQdinf of tha Alkenmm !■ nKnDMnccd, tad fttm the prognu which It h 
makiog, tiwn u na doubt it will ba completed during the uoimer. The Com- 
' '^ 1 tlUB builoing, confident, V * 



Gniiiied, iu beautj Bud coDTCnience will be dulj apprecuued by all who we iL 
ALibnrfi* now fonniog upon an eiteniire scale : many of the Sbarefaolden and 
Subacriben baling promiied to contnbuti! the loan of books, for the accommodation 
of the Institution, thereby forming a central poinE for valuable works, to which 
■11 maf hne access, and without the necessity of the Institudan, in the first 
instance, incurring any eipense. (Gtmerai Frederick St. Johri, Ciairntan.) 

Tuiv Bedi. Mr, Saul sends us a sectiaD (Jig. 91.) ofatulipbed, which baa 
just been put inio his hands by 
■n exIeiuJTe tulip grower in 
Lancashire, and which be (binka 
it may be useful to publish at 
this time, a* tulips are generally 
planted in Norenber. The 
bwl coiuista of Are stiatuma; 
the bottom oue (a), ii composed 
of a mixture of manure and 
fine loam; the second (i), of 
two Bfths fine loam, one fifth 
sand, and two fifUia manure ( 
the third (c], of three fifths fine 
haiD, one fifth sand, and one 
fifth very rotten muiure; the 
fourth (d), of fine loam, with 
one fliUi of sand; and the 
aith, or lop stratum (e), of fine 
sandy loam, not loo light. In 
this last stratum tbe bulbs are 
planted in a nucleus of pure 
sand. lie bed may be of any 
length, but four feet six inchM 

a* it admit* of eight tulips in 

each row across tbe bed) the 

adTantage of this number is, that sixteen tulips may be supported by four 

rods, each rod being placed in the centre of four tulipa, and a piece of leaden 

wire turned round the rod, and reaching to each of the slous, &c. (^. 93.) The 

bulbs are planted about six , , . — — 

inches apart erery way, and / 

from two and a half to three ^ OpfSqp QP 

inches deep. {Lancattrr. An- \ \=f >< >< 

««'!»■) J, 6 h Q \> a \> 

Ttuxa ^oriata. Few Bntish jr^ 

XT^Xptr?,-^ > V V v 

■ ^X"- -t.iZr?fn ) cA> cTb cTb 
England, is that of Mrs. Mai- / 

(hsll, near Manchester. One '^ Q O Q P ^ P 

in the nursery of Mr. Viner, at < >o( >=\ >< 

Windsor, is thus described by J O O Ob OO 
Mr. Hiomas Ingram, gardener ^ 

to the Princess Augusta, "tjCip QP QP 

Frogroore, whose letter wu ac- S >e/^ ?°\ }°\ 

eompaniedbya.kelchfflg. 93). ( Jo OO OO 
" It has been planted in the / 
nursery tweUe years, and was, ' 

probaUy, two yeui old when Ranted, It flowtnd for tbe first time thii m 
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At tbdk, Mcb of which u eigfaleeD incfam or upvardi in length ; with bet ween 
twtntf and Ihirt; flowcn on eub puiicle. The flowen ere bellihiped, white, 
with puiplish ttripe* on eech peul; (hej hong downwerda, have • little odour, 
hut not wery pleeient, end renuuo in bloom ebout ttaive weeks. " Mr*. ManheH'e 
Tucce flowered in her gieen-bouee, AuguM ■)- The plent ii about fourteen feet 
high j it ii twenty years old, and hai flowered three times. The flowen, wiuch 
on.' each MicceviTe blooming ere larger then at the former, are bell-abaped, on a 
atrik abont three and a half feet high, and prtyect from it in a conical Ibna. (Se* 
p. 45S.) 

Xiidmiltria patiiadata, like manj other exotics, bu bloomed remarkably Mrong 
this year, in coniequence of the wood having been so well ripened liut year. 
We haTS seldom two such dry warm (ummers in succession. Spetameni irf' the 
fl«Fwcrs of a tree at Ham House, Eiaei, were sent u>, and a description of the 
tree by Mr. James Loudon, gardener there. It is between thirty and forty feet 
high, irith a truni newly one fbot in diameter, and twelve feet finm the ground to 
where the Hrst branches protrude. The branches form a conical head, thirty feet 
wide at the base; winch, on tlie Hth of August, was completely covered with 
btvtit yellow blossoms, to the admiration of every body who saw iL 

Tliere is a Cimaantinaiie Nut Tree, (Corylus Columa^, at Ham House, forty 
Ud. high, the trunk about three feet and a half in circumference, and clear of 
bnncjies to the height of fourteen feet ; the branches fonn a flattened cone, abore 
Utj ftei wide at ite base, and hea*ily Uden with nuts. 
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Cortapti* tincloria. (F^. 94.) — " Sir,— I 
■end jou Ml account of the Coreopni s^en- 
dun, of gudeoen, [tltc C. imcloria o/' Naltal), 
which I think otsi? one ought to know, and 
which cannot be better circulMed than bj four 
lueAil and enlertaioing Magaane. When flnt 
I procnred the aeed of it, 1 waa tidd that it wM 
atew^annual; hut I find, bj eiperimenl* nude 
by an amateur, and a gaidenei of Suawi, that 
it will stand the winter very welL Each planted 
■otne young planli in pota, which they kept out 
■11 th> winter, u br m Jwiuary, when the fhr- 
mer, during the aevere weather at tint tinie, 
placed hii nnder shelter i afterwanli be kept 
Ibem out, without tbeir receiring any injuiyi 
tba latter nercr gave hij plants any ihelter at 
■11, and still tbey receiTed no injury. The 
■eeda were planted as soon as aay ripened, and 
wben they came up, pricked out liagiy. Perfaap 

others, and information given to you, but for teti it should not, I have. 
. " I remain. Sir, youn, &c. 
" Juput 86. "An AHATioa of SoBei." 

Ttus iplendid anntial is to hardy, that leedi, aelf-sown last autumn, in aeveral 
gardens near Ixindon, have stood Ihe winter, and have been in flower since May 
last. It is one of the meet valuable additions to our hardy annuals which have 
been made for tome yean. A new and equally splendid tpedes is now in bloom 
In the nursery of Measn, Allen and Roger, King's Road, wbidi will, *eiy pro- 
bably, be as hardy at the other. It hat the learea of C. tiuctoiia, and the flowen 
of C. lancealat& {ConiL) 

VdEanJAuJ Mtjer. W. B. writes, that he Bowen this plant fieely, by diiett- 
ing it of suckers, and training it to a aingle stem ; it tends out aboota at tlie top, 
which tennioate in large, white, honey-imelling flowen. (iSKr^m^^sAire, June.) 

Satel-Kxnted Ct/damcri. Plants of this nrie^, of C. Europeum, haTe been 
recaved by Messrs. RolUsOD, of Tooting, from Mr. Seidel, of the Botanic Gar- 
den of Dresdeo, who procured them from Hungalr. They were beautifully in 
flower duriug August and part of September. A very fine new baath, aome- 
thing in the way of arittata, has alto bloomed, for the first time, in thia nurteiy. '; 

Fbiee'i Golden Nidarine. Spedmens of this fruit were sent us by Meisrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., Nurserymen, Exeter, for our opinion as to its merila. 
It is one of the finest coloured nectaiinea we erer saw, and well merits tlie ^ipel. 
tatian of golden ; it is more than usually large, and equal in flarour to any of 
the old Tarieties. Were it not that we are inclined to distrust Gnt impresaions in 
tasting new fruits, we diould say that it was remarkably high-fiaroured. It was 
gathered on the Sd of September, and recdved hy us on Ibe £lh instant. Meisn. 
L. P. and Co. tsy, " to possess their full flaTour, the (hiit should remw'n on the 
tree until thriveled ; consequently, the ipednkrns now sent, are, for the sake of 
carriage, rather prematurely gathered. Hie tree which produced the fniit now 
sent has neier been budded upon any stock, but is merdy the original seedling 
plant ; and has produced thii season about ten dosen of fine nectarines. It was 
raised by our partner, Mr. Pince, and we ha*e called it Idea's Golden Nec- 
tarine." {Eieler, September a.) 

A 'Cucuntber is now growing in the garden of the Her. B. Bluett, of Hay-giass, 
near Taunton, which measures ihrttfiH tix iitcha long ! ( Taunt. Omr., July. ) 

While Fncidence- Pinei cut in (he pinery of John Edwards, Esq., at Rhet^ 
Vale of Nesth, Glamorganshire. 3^. TIA, one II Iba. 15 la. ; circumference 
91 incbei, height I0| indies, 4 gill tucken. Sept. lOlA, one 14 lbs. 12 oa. ; di^ 
cumference S6 inches, height IS inches, 4 gill tucken. Hie gardener at Rbeola 
is hlr. Robert Diiou. (Com. by J. If. L. Eiq.) 

HanAuTgh Vme. There it now growing in die peacli-bouse of S. T. South- 
well, Esq., Wroiham Hall, Norfolk, a young rina, of the black Haiqbuigh, of 
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two yewi' mlnltv. It accupl» Hrea nft«n in te bouss, and hu pndoced 



(CWniy tanma*.) 

j:V^ iiWtenf isifA PTiKwt, ^. Ib oonnqneoca of the eitreiM draagbt rfthe 
■lUniiMr, Oki witnmul fhiiu mn foniid tbb ibmou to be mnch infated oitli 
wornu and nuggcita. This U pMnlkrij o lnewi l i lg in p«n. Under tbcae cip- 
cumMuice*, we conMiTC it our dutf to wan om nadvn, and panicalartj wch 
M hire joung bmUki. againit Ifa* injuriou* aSkcta likely to mult Aum ealinf 
Ihih in Uw atale alluded to. It n necaanuf that tnrf AltcxiormAatt prodaoed 
b]> (toe maggot ■>• cut dean awi^, bifiira iIm ftiiit h eaten ; aa, uoloi Ihu pnoui- 
tioo be taken, tha efltcti upon tbe ImeoiBai, paticularij of ddldrm, arc A«(|nait)7 
OMMt aanoui, and oftea Add in tlwir rMoIti, An cmiueiit phyiddaD of Oaa 
ndgbbooibood hai Mated hk Mnriction, that • 1V7 ftw gniiM of tbedivdoured 
■ubtuacelobeieenin a pear wtan wonn-mlea, araniflleieiU to c«un ■ diionler 
Id the intcMiMi of* OKMt daogenxu cbaraetn. {NMinghaM BenU.) 

Cvirantt, ntpberria, and gaotchtrriu an tiiia anHm fouod to be pailirulartf 
injaTioui to tboac who indulga in thwui wbitbel eWan «i a deiMi t, or n»ed io paitiy. 

■ '"' '' "'" 'ning 

_ ^ , efulera ma 

■ttributed to Itiii d 

ItaKfoU Wtirui. At the Doncuter Agricultural meeting, Loni Altborpe 
descHbed an intnallng experiment wtucfa be bad made to ucertain tlie caraparB- 
tin merit! of Swediih tornipi and man^Td wund, in the rattening of cMtle ; the 
iHult of wbkh went to prorc the nipenority of tbe latter. Hit lordabip further 
obaerred, AM during the p rtit n t dreagfal; uason, when the tumipi tiad been 
nearir burnt up or deatroyed by the fly, mangold wunel had flourished, and was 
an abundant crop. { Farmer' i Jaiernal.') A correapondent [D, B.J informs ua, 
that mangold wunel maj be used Tor fteding dogi, and that they trv ystj fond 
of this root, while they will not eat the turnip. 

Maveahk TrtOit. — We biTe aeen a Tery haodiome model of a hot-faoiue, COD- 
tuning a trellii c^ this deacripCion in the minufiutory nf Mr. Long, of CbelsK. 
llie trellis nuy be raited or towered at pleasure wilh the greatest ease by <mt 
person ; it may be constructed either of wood, or of wood and wire combined. 
Mr, Long has had great eiperience in hot-houae building, and showed >is ■ 
Tarirty of plans and elcratioiu of structures of this kind, mkub at them on a 
large scale and *ety (miamemal, whicfa he has erected in diiTerent parts of tfaa 
kingdom. He is a icmaikatdy correct and neat draughtsman, and being also a 
praetieal nun, we lUak we an doing our naden a aenke by pflinting him out to 
Ibm. — ( Ae Ml odvntiMnKM 6i pan 4T3.J 

I^ Korr Birdtfivm CherHet. I>!sMcn tbe ends of long ihred* irf" linen to ll« 
broidMa, aad let Asm blow about. ^Iriik Farm. Journal, Jime S. } 

Kew Trap Jbr ^Hmnce. F^nr buds an more difficult to scare or deatiuy 
than die common apaiTOW. D. B., ■ (nrreqiondent, once saw a flight of then 
birds fluttering over a load, and so completely absorbed were they by something 
about the animal, that they permitted bis approach wltbin three or bur ieel before 
they B*w away. He conjectuns that they may bsTe been attracted by the eyes 
cf die load, which, ft k well known, arc renurkable fw iliai brilliancy; and bs 
■oggeali the M«« of employing toaite as tn^s, which may aoract birds, and allow 
tfieni M be conreniently Aot at ; bnt before he indulges any ftrther in ^ecula- 
tioOi of Ai* tort, be widws to know if any reader of die Gardener's Maguinw 
has obaerved any almilar pbanoatenon. 

Horliealtvral Inmaliir, A man bai gone about London, the two last autumns 
Mlling die rooM of onantln crocala, for those of a newly impoited tpetia a£ 
dddla. He tbund a number of puncfaasers. As die (enantbe is one of tbe moat 
powoAil of T^eUbh pMBOns, tbe aubadtntion of its roots for thoaa of the dahlia, 
wUcfa an edible, may potably be attended with datweroua consequences. Ilie 
foUoiring dcKiiption of dni plant Is fnm Gray's "British Plants." 
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Leares bipionate, (a) ; leaflets nil mdge.shaped, muif cut, ncsri]' equal ; 
involucrum many leared. Itoot tuberous, (ij tubers blunt, wHile, crowded; 
stem upright, rour feet higb ; leaves darL green, bald ; umbels terminal, man; 
rayed, hemispherical j grows b; water-sidei ; perennial, floirering in July. 

jf Gartlener war jfirrthianjilon, was lately coniicted in lit penalty, and treble 
the Talue of tlic fruit, for stealing S3 bunches of grapes, the property of bis 
master. It was not his first oftcnce, as it appeared he bsd lent at diflereut timea 
packages by coach to a fruiterer in London. {GlouceiteT Jaumal, July 39.) 

Wc fbrbear giving the name of tliis unfortunate gardener, sincerely hoping 
that he will repent and amend. Mo man ever departs from Ihe direct line of 
probity, who does not experience, sooner or leter, ibe truth of the old muim, 
" honesty. Ice." 

SCOTLAND. 

CnUdmuan HortKuitiiral Sodtly. The Second Report of the Garden Com- 
mittee of this Society has been printed. Tile following is an abalract ; — 

A period of more than a year has elapsed nnce the Garden Committee, acting 
under ihe direction of the Council, made their first report. It was then stated, 
that Ibe operations of levelling, forming, and inclaaiag Ibe ground were in actirc 
pmgren ; and the Committee have now ibe satiifaclion of reporting that they 
hare been nearly completed. The several portions of land allo^ tor Ihe 
arboretum, the orchards, the culinarium or kitcben-garden, Ibe (tower-garden, 
tba melon-ground, and other smaller oompartments, have, in diShrent inilances,' 
ticen inclosed by raised belts of trees and shrubs, or by fcDcei of boHj or horn- 
beam, which, in a short tinw, will contribute grealiy to Ibe purposes both of 
shelter and beauty. On every side the ground is now shut in dther by walk or 
paling 1 and, keepiog in mind Ihe eiperjmmtal purposes of Ihe inatitutioo, tbs 
chief wall on Ibe north ude has been built of di0*erent materiala, and with diSerent 
forms of coping, with tbe view of ascertaining which mode of construction may 
prove moat advantageous for fruit-trees of various descriptions- Water of good 
quality lias been obtained in great abundance ftiim tbe Botanic Oarden, and it ■• 
in contempUiian to form the pond for aquatics, with its appropriate rock-work 
for alpine plants, aa soon as the more urgent oparalione of pbnting are com. 
plated, Since the former report, an eioellenl dwelling-house, in Ibe collage 
style, from design* iuniisbad by Mr. Pli^fiur, ardiitect, hsa been built Tot Ae 
superintendant oi head gardener ; and e«iinatea have been required for erectiiw 
a small green-bouse and hot-house, (br Ihe reception of such ciolic fruits and 
Bowen as may be pieMnted to the society. These glaaed bo^ues will bs coo- 
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itrucud with the *lew of taming berealW ■ niilable pMtlon of iha man « 
tended ruige dcwHbed fa tht origiTud plui. 

T^ CuminitMe brg Wtte tbonij to r«pcM, thM the objacta w" ' — ■ ■ ■ 



ntion to the qualitic* 
HI tbe tnoda of cul- 
B tuuilly subjected, >o u to obtain a knowledge t£ the 
IMH Tanaie% un me uuM luccaMfiil metbodi of culture. E^wrinwDi of the fins' 
*arictiM of pluH wbkh adam tbe ■hrubberji end flower-gerden, •rill also b* 
■elected; and. In evtfy daputmeot of lurtu^ture, new planet, and otw or 
iiDpKiTed r aritlica of tlinae alreadjr known, will be sought fw. By meain of 
■n extenaTi uiniiiundence with eminent hoiticulturiiti, both at borne and 
ibnM^ tt b hoped tbe Societ]' wilt be able to collect, fVoni different countries 
maaj of thdr nriou* producta of v^etablei, thiit-treea, ahrnba, and onamentBl 
DlaiHa. Of IheM tbmr *rill endeaioar to naturailae the finer and DMRe mefiil 
kiodi to our nil and climate ; and the; will communicate to the public, from 
tline to ttme, the remit* of their ciperimeiUi, oo ai to render thdr labour* gener- 
ally uiefiil. 

Cutting*, and) le often aa ponihle, rooted i^aou of the variou* fhiit'trete 
coltinted in tbe garden, will be tVeely dtmibuted to tharebolder* and member^ 
' ueording to r^ubtiaiM hereafter to be made. Strawberr; plant*, and new or 
IWe VBiutia* of culinary Tegetablo, mil in like manner be distributed. With 
(Im exception of two onalt porlioni, lat apart for curioui and adcct eiperimenta, 
dM whole nrden will be open to the different claiea tt m ' 
fHenda, nrnkr ngulaliom ta be made by the council and garden 

It will giatiry tbe Society to learn, that not only bar* aasirti 
of nipport been received from kindred eatablitbment*, and lover* of horticultute 
in tbete kingdom*, but that a correapendence lias barn opened, and aaaittaace 
Kealuuily proll^red, by *imilar eitabliifameni* in rariouB quarter* of tbe glab*b 
With the national e*til>liihnient, called the " Judin de* Flante*," at Pari*, now 
under tbe direeljonfrf' the celebrated Air. Boec, — with an horticultural sodety at 
New York, and with another amilar eitabllihment in New Hidland, a come, 
pondenc* hat been already coinmeiu«d ; while many indiriduali, distinguidml 
Ibr tlieir lore of tutor*! idcnce in general, and of horticulture in partictiur, and 
who reiide permanenUy in North and South America, and in our various colonle* 
in the Ea*t and West Indie*, have liber*)ly oObred to aid our enquiries, ni 
••*i*t our endeannir* to procure ludi valuable and ran trnits and plants *i Ihar 
respective countries may produce ; mo that tbve is reason to hope tlie Socie^ will 
oUun early intelligence of whatever diKoreriea, in relatton to horticulture, are 
made in almoat every part of the world. 

Tie Gla^otu HartkvlttiTta Sacitlg held their flrat compethlon fw the ecaaoo in 
June, when prise* fiir tbe fruit and v^etableg presented were awarded. But few 
Sowtfi were prceeoted, having been too early in blow, owing to the uneommoa 
wwmtfa ti the seaeon. Tbe ehow of cauliflower* greuly exceeded eipectadon ; 
M>ae bead* incaauring thirty-two inches in drcumference. Two very fine qied- 
ncn* of seedling geimniuDis were Ihou^ from Woodland's garden, also a very 
large flower of the tulip^tne, (which seldom blo**oini in thi* country,} brought 
fton Seataton. (Gtatgm HtnU.) 

Dvnffiitiiaut GtiUomg Hanioillvral Sodtti/, At the meeting, on the IBdiof 
March, a variety c4 piiie* were awarded for forced sea-kail. On the 16tb of 
May tfairlaen piiiea were awarded for flower* and culinary t^etabks- On tbe 
2Tlh of May several prise* were awarded for tulip*, anemonie*, and potatoes. 
On the S7tb of June, among the priiea were Me for cauliflower, to Hr. Williara 
ChalDMn^ gardener at Caatledykee ) the largot welded three pounds and ■ half 

_i.i J.- ■ — ^ sored tWenty-fSmr ittcbes in drcutiiference. A fine 

ed OD this octaiioa, and what deserve* particular 
at of laat year's apple* in eiodleM preservation. They had 
been kept in a cool room, radiet damp, bat to wUch air w«s admitted in moisl 
weather. They were laid on wooden shelve*, and frequently wiped with a cloth. 
Tbe kinds were, tbe Ribitone and Feom's pippin, stoup leadinglon, fiillwood 
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nmet, ttiwwbenj, and Tom qipl*. Thtn wn« alio now nednwiM of lh« 
Tum apple (we Ix^ we faaTS not mktaken Uw lumc) which h«d b««a kept two 
jrearm. On the lit of Ju); a aiuDbsr of piUet were gCicn ibr pinka, alnw^ 
bema, and meloiu ; and on Ibe 5th of Augiut for cacnatioDa, gooaebenrin, and 
dMRiea. [Cbni. by lir. Griernni.) On Ihi* da^ wa* ihown a hcautirul apMi- 
men of te H^nolia fiucata, a •hnib. indgganoiu in China, produoed in Iht 
gaidcn of BIr. JofaaiCin of CantMlloch. The leaTea an limiiar to thoae of tha 
baj tree, but Un flower ii rich bejond dcscriptkin. It ii of light cream cokiw, 
with the uft appcanoce of <retvet, aod liai a pleaiaot ftagrance of lemoo. Tint, 
pcrhqi^ ii a aohtarj iuitaace of Ihii ahrub flowering in Scotland, and ntaf Im 
attributed to the eitnordinaiy heat of the aununer, aided b; the attentiaa oT 
Ut. Porter, tba gardeoer at Canualloch, who ii, with great rcaaon, proud at 
baring beeu able to bring his. fordgn nunling to aucb perfectioa. (Dwi\fria 

The FaurUenth jtnmvenarv Metting tf Ike Danfiiet and Galttway HaiU- 
cvJtund Society wb« held in Ote Aoemblr Rooms in Dumfriei, on the Slrt of 
Auguit. The Her. J. Wightman, chaplain, prciided. The i iffii li In ai i n fbr 
the emuing jeor were choaen, and the Treamirer, Mr. Primroae, produced ■ 
It <? hia accounts, with a report, which pniitd highly aatiActory to die 

d 10 publish the new Prise Liit about Chriitmai, and the mem- 
ed to send in a list to the tecrelar; of such articlea as thejr would 
a competition, between this and that time. 

The meeting recommeaded to the attention of ihe members, the Gardener's 
Maganiie, (conducted by Mr. Loudm, and published quarterly in London} as ■ 
worL Ukdy to be eminently useful both to the amateur and the practical gaideno-. 

Ibe inecliDg regretted that tbe important object of ibe fbrmttian of an ciperi- 
mental garden has not been attended to, notwithstanding the recommendatioD of 
Ibe gencial meetings for some yearn past, and tereril noblemen and gentlemen 
hanng already tubacribed towards the eipenHof it, and others haTing signified 
thrirmidlnrai to contribute to tbe underiaking, by iubacribing for ihare* at the 
rate of SL each, as formerly proposed, on the principle of tbe Caledonian Garden, 
which is now in a very forward state. In order, therefore, to gite ftill eficct to 
this important olject, Ihe meeting appointed ■ special committee to make such 
amngtSDenta, and adopt such nMCsuras, at to t)i«u may seem beat calculated to 
promote tbe fbrmation of the experimental garden. 

Tbirty.three prins were awarded tor ■ppTet, pears, plums, peachea, neMarina, 
black grapet, green grapes, pine apples, melons, figs, salad, (?) cauliflower, 
green peat, carrolei Malta tumipa, retarded gooseberries, dahlias. New Zealand 
qunage, and home-made irine. 

Two fine rose plania were produced l>y R. Rom, fVom seed which be had re~ 
cciied Irom Tenerifie and tbe Cape, 

After the meetina, Ihe members and fWends of tbe Sodety sat down to dinner 
in Ibe Dumfries ai^ Galloway Hotel. 

Tbe dessert waa moat sumptuous ; perhaps a finer nriety of excellenl fiiiit 
nerei' graced a table in Scotland, ^e company eiijoyed the pleasures of the 
evening to a late hour, and parted much delighted with the important object of 
tlwuMeting. (Dvnjriai Jovr. Sept. 5.) 

IRELAND. 

' MitrtitMituralBtdity^Irtland. On July, 3lBt,this Society helditatiiowoffniit 
and flowers, at the RotDnda. Ibe stagnerected in the centre of tbe grval room were, 
we bink, radier laigar than usual ; but diey were amply furnished, and in their ap^ 
peaaVDceeomtdnedridmcaaaf effiwt whhneatnesaofarrangemenb Alduughtha 
show (oak place fbuilaen days earlier than tbe corresponding one of laat yeaiv yet, 
owing to the contlnDad beat and dno^ of the seaaon, tbe Aowen eililblted Ibr 
priaes were not aa Aeifc-looking as oo fbrmer occasions, and the small fhiiti weiu 
overripe. The osilylhiilawttdi had not atlainedlfasirflillr^iM i esa were the green 
gage piunt^ Aom whicl^ In coaaeqa e nce of tha* drcimialBacc, dn premium ma 
wUMd. Tlie gnpea were eslremdy ine— b«th IhOM —*■"■"-■' 6 '-^' ""* 
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IbOM tbr flaroar. Of ttw pvKbn (here wen ■ graM *arietT, at) rcr; Am ind 
ripe. Some of the nwUrian mnd aprieota wen eKlramel; large j of the IWeT 
th«e wa* only eililbited one kind, the Hoor]ivk. Ilie melona were Tery tat, 
and Ibera wm ■ gnat conpeddon in them. Scrend [nne appln were eibibjled, 
■II perfectlj ripe, and generally lir^ The judgn, bowerer, wiilibeld the pre- 
mium!. Id cotuajuCTtce at tb« fruit not being cut. The camationi, pinki, and 
piccoltet were of pre-eminent beauty, and Ibr caodidatea for prian in IheM flowtn 
more nameroui than, from the unfaTouraUe wason, we could lu*a eipected. 
Fierioui to other ihowi the iklU of the floriit hai usually been directed to force 
iniD blow the Sowen on whidi be rceted hii cliimi ; but llda time it appeared 
that hii utmoat eiertions were requisite to retard Ibdr flcreecence, and that arith 
■II his can he waa only able to exhibit a succeuion, in«tnd of the primaiy 
It f( but > prcTpo' tribute to merit, to mention here that Mr. IVnnirt, 
lo Peter Laloucbe, Eh]. of Bellnie, would liiTe obtained ■ priie for 
1, but for baring aent only four flowen, when the regulatiofu of the 
Society required hi. 

Among^ the exotic* and ornamental planM with ■4ncb the Mage was decanted, 
wc obserred the Klj of the ralley tree {ComaUaria ariorraf) and the Serium 
Okanderiplenilem, floe qiedmeni oTirtuchwen sent by Mr, Downes, gardener of 
Hkkum Croathwaile, £aq. of DollynouDt. Tbia Norfolk island pine, {Z}omieya 



tnc ihnii Mr. Poole, gardeiier (o W. ttudierford, Esq. was, id the generality of 
railora, decidedly the moat curious and Interesting production displayed : it sra* 
loaded with fruit, tnany of which were mon than twice the size of & full-grown 
Ofsngc ; so that the majority of spectators supposed that they wen onr-gniwn 
orat^et.' Mr. Lane, nnjener to Mrs. ColvUle, Clontarf, briMight a strong, 
bealAy Zante currant nne ( Filii lonica,) with seieral clusters of grapes nearly 
rrpe, affording a marked and curious contrast to the large bunches of Syrian, 
Muscat, and Hamburgh grapea whidi lay an the stage beneath. The vine, lo 
which we allude, is of that spedes whlcb produces the 2ante curranta, used hsre 
for culinary purposes, and of whieh, we beliere, the firat plant grown in the 
empire waa reared from seed by the late Sir Joseph Banks, who si rangly recom- 
mended the planting of it against the walla of graperira, where be found it thmc 
uncommonly wdl. 

A letter was reccdred, prerioua to flie abov, from Mr. , gai^eser 

to the Earl of Gosford, accompanied by a flower of the Carolina kiflney- 
bean tree {GU/eine fruuieent), the first which baa been produced in Iretand. — 
Hie flower reaemblea tnucfa the labumutn, but is of a bright lilac colour. 

After the adjudications had been voDcluded the Society dined togeAer. — 
(/riii Far™. Jour.) 

latradudng Trta and Sknibt. In a letter in the Irisli Farmer'i Journal o( 
June 17th, Ipt O. Vf. Irvine, Esq. on the subject of bedge-nnc timber, it is sMed 
' that Mr. Mackay, Curator of the Trinity College Botanic Garden, haa, within 
these twenty years, introduced mon plants to Ireland than all the odier proprie- 
tort and cultJTators put together. He is slated to have recently introduced sorao 
Amencan ppeciea of poplar which are expected to prore valuable acquisitions aa 

Hm YnccB gbrioaa lau flowered wilfa uncomman vigour this seaaon in I«dy 
OnnoDde's ctmtemtarj at Caitleeomer. The plant in question hu been under 
Ac mamgamcnt at Mr. Raacka, her ladyabip's gardener, for the lut fifteen 
yens. It is now ci^nani ftot high ; the rtcm fbnrteen iiKfac* in drcumferencc, 
and the flower, coasting of some hundreds of large beautiful belUsfaapad bloa- 
aoms. Is ocariy four fhet in petpaudicular height It will probably ooDlinue ia 
bloMom a fortni^K. (Iwuk Px-nt. Jour. ) 

The ImaliBge Grapi. Onr readus will probably neoUect a etatMneat in all tba 
nawqiapera last year, of die grant aucceM that atniDded the cxatiooa (/ Mr, Aea- 
dcrgast, of Inisdoge, in Iha county Kilkenny, in briDging a particular spadas of 
gnpa to the graateat perfection in the open air, witliout any ardficial hvl what- 
«TCr. WeartDowlnformadby a com^amdeut, that tlMaa same grape-vines have 
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Ihia leai the buodm of grspea uocommonlj fine and numeroui. But whu will 
■ppnr toourmderache mort lurpriiiiig ii, that Mr. P, bn* Mrenl plaiiti of tha 
lame ton ofpapt, ttcb produced from one linglB bud of the lait yeu-'s wood, 
Bnd planted in the ground, in the opan air, k> late ai the first week of June lait. 
These pliinra hate two fine bunche* of grapes on each, and the bunches an or.]y 
separated from the earth in which the planti are growing bjr a slate, to prevent the 
fruit l>cing injured hy loo much moislura. One of iheae pUnti Mr, P. dug up, 
(the remainder are all growing in the open ground at IniitH^,] carefully preaerr- 
ing a ball or lump of earth about iu roots, and placed it in a small Sower pot, 
with its two fine bunches of gnipea attached thereto. Penona that an curibiu 
enough, oi who mij doubt the practicability of such a thing, can be conrinced of 
the fact by calling in at Mr. Castellio's thop, near R^nald'i Tuwer, where will 
be aeen the grape rine plant in question. ( Voter/urd CAronicfc. } 

Itoiilart Embankment. His work hu commenced with tttry prospect ofiue. 
cess, and it is expected Chat by the 1st of August, two hundred acres of the richest 
ground in the kingdom will be added Co the estate of James Boyd, Esq. who is 
giring daily employment to upwards of one hundred of the.poorer claaa of hia 
tenantry. We wi^ that other landlords, wluMe propertie* are similariy ittualed , 
would follow the I¥"'>>«1 "■^F'^ ^f ^'j™ Boyd. {Wajant Herald.) 



Art. III. Hortictdtural Society and Garden. -. 

WarticvUvToI SOcUti/, *tli July. Tha Jclloaing MaUen men erhiiUed.— 
Flowers of eighteen Tarietieg of Carnations and Piccotees, from Mr. William HogK, 
of Paddington. A Proridence Pide Apple, froni a plant eighteen months c^, 
ftom John Allnutt, Esq. F.H.S. Dried fhiila of Dimocarpui Longan, and 
litchi, from Thomas Beale, Esq. of Macao, in China. 

Mm from the Garden ef the Society. — Plants in flower of Hoya Pottsii and 
Roya trinervis, new qiecies, imported from China by the Society. Flowers of 
Rosa mulciSoia, of Double Hoses, of varieties of Cenlaurea cyanug, of vaiious 
Russian Stocks, of larieties of Double Papaier Rh»as and Double Pinks. Fire 
different varieties of Lettuces. Fruits of wTenteen varieties of Strawberries, of 
five varieties of Raspberries, of five varieties of CurranU of Holman's Duke 
Cherries, of five kinds of Hg*, of Queen and Gieen Antigua t'ine Apples, 
Plants bearing ripe rrult in pots of the Kishmish Grape, and the Black Princa 
Grape. Flowers of Nerium O. splendens, from Mr. Matthew Ryall. 

July \Slk. The fiSomitg Silver Medali were pramted. — To CapCain Robert 
Welbank, for the original introduction of Glycine sinensis from China, the plant 
having proved hardy and lieinE highly ornamental. To Captain Richard Rawea, 
for his continued and successful exertions in Ibe inlroduction of new ornamental 
plants from China. 

The /allotting Paper toni reaiL — On acclimating plants at Biel in Eait Lo- 
thian. In a letter to the Secretary. By Mr. Johu Street, gaideaerto the Hon. 
Mrs. Hamilton Nesbitt. 

TkefiUoamg Matters uwre exhibiled. — A variety of tlie fruit of the Egg plant 
mspints,lrom Chili, frnm Alexander Calddeugh, Esq. F.H.S. Dried fruit of 
tin Urge oval Litchi, from China, from Captain Ridiard Rawes, F.H.S. 
Flowers of eighteen varieties of Carnations and Piccotees, from Mr. William 
Hogg, of Paddington, Mitcellaneoua Flowers from Robert Barclay, Esq. 
F.H.a^ Fruit of the Flat Peach of China, from Roger Wilbraham, Esq. 
F.H.S. A collection of Gooseberries, ftom Mr. Mattliew Stevens, U HaU 
field, Middlesex. 

jOa/rom Ike Garden rf the Soaety. — The fbllowing plants: Amaryllii 
Augusts, a hybrid, Amaryllis fulgids, Amaryllis Johnsoni, AmarylUi twva %>. 
from St. Catherine's, brought home by Mr. James M'Rae ; and Alstromeria 
nova Sp. from Chili, also brought home by Mr. M'Rae. Flowers of Quisqualis 
Indies, of Lonicera Japomca, of two rarHties of Frencb Maiygoldi, oif wveral 
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doubU TwiMla oT Vmgmr Bhmm, nl ■ new *Hie^ of Ibuii umbcUMi, at 
Corctqwi tioctona, ukdof thirtjr TUNtieiorPiccotces. Pruiti oT Wh^ Ftgi, of 
ftft]F-fii Tuictin of GoOMbnnet, of while Ouuii Cumnti, of ux vutetiH of 
BaM^tenlai, of nrir Anne FeaAet, of Green AutiguiL, Black AntiKUB, Blood 
lie<C Queoi ud Irooper*! Helmet fine Apple*, £e Utter m new varie^ fiixn 
at VlnMOt'a. Fruit front plinii in poo, of the HojilMiucadine tndVeideUio 
Onpei. 

Thef&)wmg Jrtklei vim naUed » Ik in«mf *mct (he but mtetm g «• de 
4U •fJulg. — A ^ecinwn of flit SUver Eock Melon, A^irn Mr. WilCam Kerr. 
A •pfriniea <d tha bimU atriped Melon, Mlled Cucuinii DiuUIm, from P. S«b- 
phcnicai, Eao. Fruit at iIn Xanlhoebymm pidoriiu, froni Mn. Beaumont, 
of Brettoo Hall. 

^1^. I A TiMfiBoaing Fofen »tn read. — Notice of aome fVuita r^iened in 
Ibe gwden of tba HorticiJtural Societr of Loudon in the eeaKin of 1825. Be- 
port ou iww or Rmarkolile Eaculeot Vegetablea, wUch were cultiTited in ihe gar- 
(ten of tbe Horticulttusl Society during tin jtar tenninatiog w&b the Slat of 
March, 1896. 

Tkt fiOfuiiig Uatteri were aiiiiud. — Fruit of Cedratier Podcir, front 
Richard Vacbee, £«. F.H.S. A branch in Ihut of the Mespilui Japoidca, or 
* n qiiriti, hma Hobert William St. John, Eaq. F.R.S. at KhUa. 



CucunlNn grown in a rinerj, trained on wires, from Mr. Bobol Blo^leit, gar- 
daiMT lo Chutw Mundf , Eaq. at Burton, Lonriiborou^ Fridt of die double 
flowaring Plum, ftnm Ifr. William WUkina, C.M.H.S. MoorJParfc Apricota, 



ftvfu Mr. Jofaa George Fuller, F.H.S. 
goa Fine Apple, from Mr. Jobu Haytbom. A Mdoo, fimn Biduud Eaton, 
Eao. F.H.S. Blai^ Hamburg Orapea, and a Melon, from Mr. Jobn Fisba-, 
gardaner (o Edward Bouvrie, "Ea^. at Dalapre Abbey, Notdngfaamdiire. 

Jittfrm fAe Gardm <^lhe SodOy. — Plant! of a new riuubby double I^nk, 
from Qunaj of Ixaaa Tolubilii, a new plant from Chili ; and of Iiora rosea, fixm 
China. Floweta of Corei^i tinctoria, of two Tarieties of AadeiHaa, of lilium 
Bupaibum, of double Indian Fink, of lAuicera Japonica, and cf two Taiietiee of 
Fnach Marygolda. Six kind* of GooaebenieB, fruita of Bomau and Turkey 
Apricota, of Witet hitiie Nectaiioei,' of Gurmuch Melon, of Royal Muacadiat 
aitd Venlelbo Crapea, of IVooper'i Helmet Pine Apple, (a new raiieQ frgm 
St. VinctDt'i), of tbe old Queen, Brown Sugar Loaf, and of Andgua Fine 
AppUa. 

Tha fiOtwmg Ar9ielei »ere raxived m Ike imerua mnce Uttlatt meeting imJte 
IdAJuljt, 1896. — Flowenof anew and rery beanttfiil Heath raited fiimi lecd, 
ft«ai Tbcnoa* Boultbee I^rkynt, £iq. F.H.S. Tottenham Park Muicst Crape^ 
from Mr. Henry Bum, F.H.S. Two unuiually large cluatcn of tbe Gteen 
CUkI Feu, frtim Mr. Benjamin Bennett Fruit of a new leetUing Peach, Called 
the Wembley Feaidi, from John Edward Gray, Eu. F.H.S. 

Alg. IBli. TheJaUimmg Fapert ii«re read. — ticu and Remark* on a q>e- 
des Of Potatoe, with tuberoui rooti, from Peru ; and yet diScrenl from Ihe com- 
mon Sidanom tuberoaum. In a Latter to tbe Secniaiy. By Samuel L. Mitchell, 
Eaq. at New York. On the Prt^ncation of the Zamia boirid*. In a Letter 
U the Secretary. By Mr. Fiaocii Faldennann, C.M.H.S. It i* fbund tbatiec- 
tioDa cf tbe erowQ of the root may be employed for tbe purpoee of increasing 
ttb palm, and probably also moat ollttn of similar h^B. On protectiDg the 
Blossoma of C^nit trees sninst open wall* trom Rain- In a Letter to die 
Sectctary. By Mr. Charles Harrison, F.H.S. On the Application of To- 
baceo-watsr in the destruction uf Insects. In a Letter lo tbe Secretary. By 
Mr. Joseph Hairison. Notice respecting the Scrawbeniea cultinted for Ihe 
Market in Scotland. By Mr. Jame* Smith, C.M.H.& 

TheJoUiniiing Malltrt twte okiMled. — A spedtnen of netting used st Ripley 
Castle fbr the protection of wall fruit, from Mr. John Legge, C.M.H.S., gar. 
deoer to Sir William Aracotis Ingilby, Bart. F.H.S. S^men* of Carioi's 
Kidney Bean, from Mr. William Wilkins, C.M.H.S. A collectioa ofdouUe 
Dablin,aiid five sorts of Grapes, from John Aliuutt, Eaq. F.H.S. A coUection 
OfdouUe Dahlias, from WiUiamWelU,^. F.H.S. fVuitsoT Brown Na^ 
10* 
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or Ital'un Figi, of ettrlj vinejard JpMchts, Mid of Duldi CodHos, front Mr. 
George Wun, tpvdener W WilUan Antarj, Etq. Fruits of while MarwiUci, 
RgB, of Grane MigDoan* Ptuebn, and ct Moor Park Apricot*, from Mr.Tlionm 
HoffiHt, CH.H.S.,«rdMia-lollN ViioauinSrdDe7, F.H.fi. FrnH of a wliiM 
fleabed Mrion, riMed ftnm Dutch Mcd, from TUhdw Ouria Hinioi, Eiq. 
F.H. S. FreiM of black Hamburgfa Gnpsa, and u EaiiUe Queen Pine Apple, 
from Mr. Charles Harmon, F. H.a, gardaner to Lord Wharacliffa, F.U.S. 
Specimena oT Dine aorta of Grape*, from Charles Molfocd, Eiq. F.H.S. 

lUtoJnm llu Gonial of tie Sxicty Planu of a new ipeciea of Oloainia, of 

Cataaetan tridentatam, of Cjmbl^uin xiphiifoUnio, and 'of a new apedea of 
Mimulua fitmiChilJ, brougfat homebj Mr, Janea M'Rae. Floiren of Coreopaia 
■' 'a, of Aadepiaau*- _»— :-^ ^ ™.i__ . ..__^__- . . - j 



Mtd doable French nbr^raolds. and of thii^-a*T«naaila of double Dahlias. Fruila 
of while lacUa Figs, of red Sf ngdalen Fsacbes, of a Daree Benian Melon ; of 
Enrille, Siplsr, Queen, and Lemon Queen Pine Apples. 

TlUjaOoamg Artidtt vere received in tite iMeraU tina Ute Uut mttling iif Iht 
Sacietu on (As lf< if Aufoat. — Sixteen berrita of the roaring Lkm Oooseben?, all 
d from one bnocfa. The sf^regste vdgfat of which wa^ one pound 



jntbered fi 
flftecD drat 



flftecD drachms, aTeiaging nineteen pennywei^ts each beny, iVoin Mr. John 
Fardow, of Woodstock. Specimcas of a Bigarreau Cherr;, diffMog from die 
common Binrreau, from William Philip Honywood, Esq. M.P. F.H.S. A 
brandi and fratt of die white Dutch Currant, tbs bunches and berries ler; large, 
from John Dawson Downes, Eh]- F.H.S. A Hybrid Melon, raised becweea 
dke Egn>t>>D green fleshed and a red deshed variety, frmn Captain Peter Rainier, 

B.N. F.H.S. A handsome red fleshed Melon, grown on a plant trained upon a 
rafter like a vine, qiedmens of an earl; perfumed Fear, specimens of the ^arij 

Bef^amotte Pear, and specimen* of t&e Spriiw Grove Codlin, from Mr. John 
Haythom, gardener to Lord Miadlecon, F.H.S. Specimens of a Plum, wbidi 
ia bcliered to be the Imperial Violet, from Mr. Whille;, of Fulham. A hand. 
■am.e Fruit of the Otabeite Fine Apple, ftam Mr. William M'Murtrie, C.M.H.S. 
garsJener to the Viscount Anson, F.H.S. 

Z^pfon ifl}\i AThar^v.ia, promised in our last Number, want of room □bl%ea 
us to defer. Hie garden bas presented nothing of particular interest this summer, 

""" ■"' "; of Ibe fruit trees having been destroyed bj the frosts oTMaj, 



Art. IV. Litinean Societi/. 
Jiaie e. Hiere wsi read a papa by the Secretary, J. E. Bicheno, ^. ni 
methods and SyKana of Natural History, wbanin the author ewkaToured tu 
ibaw tbc diSbrent naei to whidi 1IM7 should respectively be qi^Iied. llw diief 
otjaci of the arliEdal ayMem, ha iBBtled, was to analyse j that of the natural 
wjMm to ^nlbsdae. Hw buantaa gf the ona is to enable ut to Mcertain par- 
ticnlaiii udof theotber, to combine those partieulan, eo aa to assist the mind 
to reaaon geoBally. Syttanatists in general, lie contended, hose eonfbuodcd 
these two distinct obje<^ and hare attempted to employ thor nattinl system 
equally with a view to determine species as In combioe them ; while theii chief 
object should have been to find resemblances and common chorsctets. The state 
of tdtnca seems to requln that the worit of eaablnatiaa riwuld be more Mdied, 
and Oiat, instead of breaking down the productions of natnie Into the imalleat 
panicubn, we should act more pbilosopbically if we ntdMvaured lo discover tlw 



dinaj reader wilh materiala of knowledge, leliave hli memot;, and abridge hii 
latnur, Hus seenu to be the nrare ntcetsary in the ptvaent day, when tl* nam- 
bci of birds amount* to 5000, of inaecu to 100,000, and of flowering ptantt la 
BOfiOO. (Ttt^S FIM. Mag. Ju!y.) 
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To III* Tomig botanitt Hr. Bicheno'i ftiprr o^tn Km 
niBcli tinie roayba tpentinexunining into nice and accidenlil di 
iptiim ud nrietie*, which, though uiefut la a certain eicent, by eiprcislng and 
quickenio^ the Iwultiea, (Gardtner'i Magaiiiu, IIS.) might be more profiiablT' 
Mnployad in comparing (be general appearance and eiamiaing the essential cha- 
racttt at the groupi, or maase* ( See Ijndity in nU. Mag. July, ) which conpoae 
dn Tcgctable Ungdom. For thii purpow, luch lyifenu ai we hare recommended 
to be fonncd in cnry pleautre-ground lE, tfG. § 6126. ind G.lf.135.} vrould b* 
of tbe grealot utility, and, by a few hour^ eiaminatian, gire enry dotcriptioD of 
UbaiiiLH a more complele and inicructiTe idea of the whole vegetable worid, tfaaa 
the nudy of manly lucii planti ai came acddentally io the way, would do in ■ 
lift-tfme. Mr. Bicheno'i eicclleni papar ii no email addition to the argumenta 
in fiiTOur both of itudying nalnral ayatemt in booki, and planting tbem in gardeni. 



' Art. V. CaoeKt Garden Market. 



July S4. Aug. 31. " Sept. 4. 

Ii. Od. to S(. 6d. per doun beadi Ot,9d. to ii.9d. _ 

If. M. to5(. Od.perdoienhewU li.6d.toat.ed. 

„ Oi.6d.U)4t. 6d. per bundle l$.€d. to ai.Sd. 

n.... CSt.6dtaSi. 

"^ tp"'^'''*"'* 

Bcana Oi. Sd. to li. sd. perhairaien „... 

Kidney beam. Qt.Od. pcrbalfiieve St. Od. 3i. OrL 

- rSi.Od.toSL 



Cibbv* 

Cauliflower.. 

Brocoli 

Pcaae 

Bcana 

Kidney beam 

NewE.H««a fV if '*'"'*■ ^' Jit," Jf^^tS."^ [^"^ 
\ Ti. 6d. per impenal buihel (u, e,. Sic. (6ito4. 

Tumipi Si.6d. ta5t.0d.ptriia. buncbei Ii.M. toft.(M. li.G(f. to 4t.(ML 

CatTOta Si.Od. to ISi.Od perdoz. huncbea 3i.0d. toGt-Od. 2t.6d.to6t,0iL 

Badiihea If. 6((. to Si. fid. perdoa. handa li.Od. to Sk.lM. 

Spinage Oi. 6d. to li. 6d. per half sieve lf.0iJ.to2f.ad. If.Od. toai.Od, 

Ouioiu Sf. Orf. to Bt. Od. per doi. buncfae* 2>.0d. toGf.Od. Si.Od. loSt-OiL 

Aiparagua ,.., I a. 6d. to St. Od. per bundle 

I.Mtuce«(cai) If. Od. to St. Od. per acore 0t.6d. to la.Od. 0t.6d. to liOiL 

" * .. It.Od. ta4f.0(t. perdoicn 0i.4d. toSt Od. Oj.4d. to StOd. 



Cuannbera i i , to si. ner 100 i *"" P'^^1'»B' 5 f"" P'd'Hng, 

ftrpickliogj "■""■P"*"" \ 6d.tolt. \ *d.toad. 

°-^ {"iZL-i^ 

"■-*- l%"^Ji l..Oi»S.0i 

Cbeme* Sf . Od. to 61. Od. per doien Ibi. Gf.Od. tel2(. 

Applet St. fid. to 5t. Od. per hair dcTe Si.Od. to4f.Od. lf.6d: to2f.6d. 

Vmt 3f . Od. to 61. Od. per bairaiere 3i,0d. to4f.0d. lB.6d. to7i.0d. 

Fluma Sf . Od. to Si. 6d. per half aieve It.Od, to Si.6^ If.Od totf.Gd. 

Gooaeberriei . It. 6d. to 31. Od. per half ue*> 

Cumnta It. 6d. to 4f. Od. per balfaieve lf.6d.loSt.6d. It.Od. toSt.Sd. 

Ba^berriea... Ot 9d. to If. Od. per pottle 

Elderberrie. if-.^.: P" 



WalnotiigreeQ 'St. Od. to St. Od. pabalfuer* USd. to 3t.6< 

rntT' {^io^^tT S'Od.toSf.o*. 

Mnlbcrriei ... Oi. 6d. to It. Od. per pottle 0t.6d. to lt.<U. Of.ed. to lt.Od. 

Otangaa It.Od. to ISi. Od. per 100 Jt.Od. tol5a. S*.Od.lolSi. 

I«moaa ...... St. Od. to lOi. Od. per 100 5>.Od.toI8i. £i.Od. to I8t. 

Apricoti It. fid. to Si. Od. per punnet Ot.9d. to lj.6d. Oi.9d. to Ii.fii 

Melont 3f. Od. to 51. Od. per lb. Si.Od. taatOf. ^Od.to8i.ad. 

Fiut Applet .. 4t. Od. to St. Od, pw lb. 3t:0d. to 6t.0d. 3«.0d. to Si.U 
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EducatitM ofOarddurt. i6S 

Art. VI. Education of Gardmert. 

Eniigraiiim. " Kr, — After mding tlie Second Number of ^ui H«gaiiM, wa 
were quite lifted uji with the bopei of being put up to tome eu; method orobtaiD- 
iitg a good education ( but we were u much diuppointed when we nw your 
article on tbe education, or rather the emigration, of gardenera. 

" Id that article jou recoimnend tho« gardenen who are too old or incapable 
of receiring much instruction, to emigrate to America, Ice, and engage tbemielTn 
■a common countiy labourers of all work. It is not liicely that an old man ia 
caipaible of acting upon anj part of your rECommendation. What, then, ii to ba- 
oome oT him ? Like Adam, be in to be turned out of tbe garden, and sent to me 
field; but Dot for the Eome offence, certainly; the fir^ was for eating of the fruit 
of tbe tree of knowledge, and the last wai, because he could eat fu more. 

" Your recommendation might apply verjr well to those who are disinclined to, 
or incapable of, much improTement ; but even to tbem you ougbt to have pointed 
out (be meana of emigration, ai change of proreatian would lie of no use in a 
CDUDtij where w many tbouauida are out of emplayuKU^ and would emigrata if 
it were in their power. 

" Neit come your hinta to young gardeners, where you leeommeod to tbem 
that they 'haieno pleasures,' and 'lose no time,' &c. We know of no pleasures 
that they can part with ; as all beyond what they udta in the study of their busi- 
ness is out of their reach, and for an obrioua reason — tuattt i/' money. It is ■ Tery 
good advice to give to any one, that tbey lose Be time ; and we ate aware thM 
DOtliing valuable can b« obtained without perserecance : but we were ver; much 
disappointed in not seeing you follow up your promise, to shew us the best waj 
to work out our education. ■■ ■ -- " " 



. It is evident that our correspondent does not belong to the class who au|^t 
either to emigrate or change their profeasion. But ai be writes no doubt in be- 
half of our younger btelhren, we thank bim for bis opinion, and >tuJl fulfil our 
promise tiy degrees. In the mean lime he will find some hints for tbe employ- 
ment of their winter evening* in our Encyclopedia (p. I13S, Sd «d.}, and some 
books, worth purchasing for them, in our next Number Coitd. 

S^-Educalim. " I perfectly agree with you on the importance of selF-education 
of gudeners, and for your fatherly advice on this head accept my brat thanks ; and 
I think every young gardener must tiold himself indebted to you for it. I some- 
what differ with you in opinion respecting transformation and emigration of gar- 
deners ; the first meets my filed opinion, but the latter, 1 think, will not answer 
■o well. 1 consider, that a man who has got a lieail fit to emigrate with) is fit to 
remain at borne ; if he has nothing hut hard labour to look forward to, he will be 
happier under it in bis Dative land. I think it is necessaiy for an emigrant to 
have either a full hesd or a full purse. 

" The observBlioni on the self-education of gardenera require to be carried to 
a greater eslant In the fint place, their wages will not afford tbem books, and, 
•econdly, they are at a loss to know whst booits will come in cheapeat and most 
instructive. As a remedy for tbe fiitt, 1 hate sometimes thought of gardenAi 
forming clubs or societies for purchaung books; and should feel very much grati- 
fled if some of your uumerous cnrrespondent* would suggest a. plan for it, as I 
think it would be very beneficial could it be accomplished. ' I beg the bvour of 
some of your more learned correspondents, or yourself (as I think no one more 
■hte), to infoim us what books a young gardener's library ought to contain for 
bis required education ; that is, luch as come in fbr the least money, and contain 
Ihe moM information j where they are to be got, aiid what tbeir prices are. 
" I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

" SaHsmVA." 

We have prepared such a list as our coneapondent asks fbr, but find we have 
not mom for it in diis Number. In the mean time we invite our readers to aMst 
tia with some ideas on tbe subject. What book is tcbe got equivalent, in point of 
comprebensiveness, to Macgregor's Mathematics, a scbool-book in general use in 
'" " ' jb about twenty.fiva yean *go, but now out of print ?— OHkL 
II 3 
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464' Atuweps to QutrUt. 

Art. Vil.r'^AiuKert to Queria. 

HybniCvmntt. — ■■ Sir,— Inreplr to tbeqtier7of 'Riuu,' b tbe SecoiidNliai. 
ber of faurcxrallentMagaiina.nl. ' If any hybrids bate bceDorigiuatadbetwacD 
thcblac^u]dndcunraiit7&e.' I bag leave loitateriH' bisinfomutioii, that ind« 
ycarlSSS, I impregnalol ■ blcMKiin of ■ wbila currant, with the pollen of a black 
currant. The bnry contained only one wed, whidi produced a heallby, ligoroui 
tree ; more like in iti habit to a black currant than to a wbite one ; but tbe leans 
without the arent belonging to the black currant; and the blosaonu in regular 
raceme*, like the vbite currant. In I8S5, thii plant blooomed, but not oaa 
bloaaom let I did not lee it for two montiu afler it was in blosaom, and tke* 
the flower italks were Itonging upon it, but not tbe iligbtesl reatige of a currant. 
Tiit qmng I wa* again abient at the time the plant wai in flower, and did not 
aae it for a month aherwaidi ; thetv was itiU, at that time, a rery fine crap of 
atalki, but not a currant to be found. If I am at home oeil spring, I will 
cndearour to aacertain what pMtion of the infiomcence u drfectire. 

" Landan, Great Jtit Strtet, No' 23. "I am, Sr, Ac, 

Jvgiul IS, IS26." " RoauiT Lachlah." 

Btadi Inxct ukkh a^alt Cherry Treeu — 
of your Magaaiae, the enquiiy of your coi . , 

nrnedy for the nn^ black inaect wbidi infcsM bii cbcny Iiee^ I beg leare to 
BtatB tbe method which I have practiaed with anccesa. In winter, or early in 
•pring, after unrtailing the Iren, I waih tbe wall with a mixtoie of totaeeo* 
water and aoft loap, forcing it into tbe nail-hole* with a ayringe, or the garden 
engine, aa I find tbe littla enemy daoaea tboM places far tni winter quarteta, 
■a may be aeen in a mild, dull moming in apring ; wbau great nundMra of Ibcol . 
■n u l j ae n e j leanng their Inridng^^ilaoM, and attoUing about in qucat cf tha yet 
(■oeapandad leaf. I am careful, alao, aj>er tbe Ireea ais pnioed, to wadi evaa; 
pan of the tfce with tbe lifuor; fottrptaek, and naMorte, u i«0 at our dttrrp 
tna, mm very muick iidtcttd ; f and nerar to naa tbe old ahred*. I immi fiHud 
the least appearance of them on trees Ihiu used ; although others, within a diorl 
ilirf.tu-a of tbem cm tbe mat wall, were nearly deitroyed. I ought to bare 
obierved, that the ncea thua serred, were, tbe preceding seaaon, in a vretehad 
slate. Allow me, also, to atate, ttiat on tree* much infected, there an always 
great numben of the liUle winged iniect* known here by the name <^ lady-fly ; 
but whether they are inatruntenlal in producing them, or, like the an^ Aed on 
their larrv, I bare not yet been able to determine. 

'■ Nea made of groping Iht Fine, — Before I conclude, allow me to atsta a 
method of gnfling the rine, which, a* (»r a* I know, is not generally known. 
The stock and graft must be both ihaDt* of the preaent year. I conader the best 
time to perftra the opetaiian, to be wbea tbe shoots have itdnacad about two or 
three feet. The stodc is ctil a* for conunon whip-gralliiiE, within a iboR distanra 
of last yaar'a wood f and (be gtifl ia prepared a* tor Inaiching, learing about 
two inches at tbe lower end of it entire^ to be placed in a bo^ of water aua- 
panded fina the tnllia. lluy ate tlten tied arid clayed in tbe unial marmer, 
On mu)t be taken to fill up the bottle every day. If tbe operation ii perfbmied 
judidouily, tbey wUl readily unite. I bsTe also budded the line in spring, with 
complete uicceaa. If you think the abore, or any pan of it, worthy your notice 
you may make what use of it^you thiidt fit. I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient humble serrant, 

"Near Wonxiler,Jt^ iB." •• S. h." 

OpcUdsMU Ftonfr aic remond with difficulty fmu tbar aelin localities to (ha 
nrdan, and when brougfat there, retained in a stale of eollintion with greater 
diffieut^ than most otboi ; but they are a most elsgant and inteiesting onler of 
pbma, and great fiiTOuritea with botaoisti : and we are sore our leailm will jiwi 
whh ua in thanking Ur. Stock f<B' the Taluable infonoMion iridcfa he haa elicited 
byhiaquoy. We insen tbe letten in tbe older in whidi we rseeired than. 
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" sir, the bctl made of praeniing the ba Orchil, fOphrys i^Lra), and At fig 
OrchU (0. vnadfera), a as rollaws. Tbe7 should be remored with a l>rg« 
quantity of mould attached to their roota. Thej delight in ■ dij atuaUoD. I 
hl*e had Ihcm flower fVeelj in brick rubbish. Alt otZier sorta that I know of 
do beat in a shady dtuacion. I am, Sir, &c. 

" W, HiasT, 

" ChahvitU, Serts. Jii/y 24, 1826." " Gardener to Joa.BiiHO, E(q." 

" Sr, — In compliance with the request of your correspondeat, Wr. 
Dahiel Stock, reipeMing the bee Orchis, &c., in No III. p.^ssl of your 
excellent Hagaiioc, I aend you the following account of the method of <nil- 
dvating innie of the orchideons plants, that I hare tried with perfect success \a. 
the nursery of my employers, Messrs. C, and J. Voung. In the month of* 
April, I remove, with a modeiate portdon of earth , from their native habitatioa ibe 
fallowing intereeting and peculiarly elegant species, — Orchis pyramidalis ; Gymm- 
denia conopsea; Flatanthcra bifolia [Lindl. in Don. Cat.'ed. 11.1 (butterflT) • 
Aceras anthropophora (green man); Herminium monorchis (must); Ophiya 
muBcitbra (fly) ; O. apifrra fbee) ; andEpipaclis pallena. I plant them on a 
sloping bank, compoaed of turfy losm and chalk, in an eastem exposure. iW 
plants thus treated, flower considerably stronger, and remain a longer time In 
bloom thao those at Uoi Hill. fKim whence they were obtained in 1S34. lUa 
■eason they are also ripening Ifaeir seeds in abundance, and I expect to have tba 
bank covered with seedling plants Ibe ensuing spring. I have no doubt but tba 
remaining species that are fond of a^ cretaceous soil, such at Orriiis hircina; 
O. Smithii, [Sweet in Obs. B. F. Card. 163.] &c.; would succeed equally wdl 
with similar treatment. The common specie*, O. latifslia, &e., including a per- 
fectly while variety of O. morio, eiceptiiig the green lines of Ibe perfantUain, 
and which may be named O. morio, var. ubo, found in a meadow new Epeooi, 
I mnove as above, and I plant than in a mixture of tuily loam and pti t, in a 
nwisl, shady situation ; Ibe success attending them hia iMen predsely the as 



I should feel mudi obliged ( 
Km, or to any of your cons. 
^■pondenta, who could iutniali ma 
'with the specin not mcntiaDed 
above at being tn my culUvatiim. 
Tbe following N«rth Americaa 
spedea I culiJvaM nuweMAillj «a 
1 a bank of aandy loam and peat: 
Spiranthea ccmna ; Cali^iogon pnl- 
cbellusi Qrpn'pedium specWnle;. 
Uporii liliifidiB; Ooodycia pabe*. 
fwis. DravringiofOetwalMtrl^ 
Mr. J. Nairn, of tbia nimeiy, ao- 
coropany this. {J%.96J. (a) Oood- 
m pubesceoi ; (6) Uparia liliifolia. " I am, Sir, &c 

" OsMtaa Pnnrr/' 

" 2^i*m> JTitrSAy, <<i^i(K 39, 18S&" 



leEsmre boun in this w 

" Sir. — Beading your excellent Mngaxiiie early in July, I found (at pagS 
SJ8), a query from Mr. D. Stock, relive to the culture of Oichitei j and Z 
respectfully presume ta offer you a short account of tbe treatment to which I 
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% divwUd tbcm «f all Umu nidn mil, u tint * momentuy tolpi^ty aMacJ ; 
■nil tbcra WH no opposite qualitia nf atrth to atMorb nor prerral tb* regular 
filler of water. Thit waa done whrn they were collected from the Deld. and in full 
bloom ; the]' were tlien potted, three to lii bulbi in ead pot ; the poti uinl warn 
ftom four to ui inchct in iliameter, and wfII drained with fragmenti of lime^ 
atooa about two inchs deep in each pot. The earth uwd was Maiden toam, of 
tariou* qualities, atoidinB tboar of the moal arid and argillaceoua qualitj. These 
nlli were not compounded, but each wai uted leparate, with a view to ocertaia 
whick kind luited tbem beM. lite; wer« iben plunged in coal aibei, about 
ltn« feet to the DOrtb of a wall aii feci high, where tliey remained until Odirfier 
or Norember, when thej wen plunged ia aaw-duat, in a cold frame, with the 
Cjrpripediumi, and other choire heiliacsHu planti, t^en from the daaaed ground 
for winter prowction. Ibej were rnnored from (he frame to the foram north 
border aituation on the appeaiance of the learca and flower Ttema, early in Maf« 
where they flowered in auaesian, very atrong ; and ume of the kindi by far 
exceeded tboM In thdr natural place of growtti ; particularly .(be Opbtyn 
nuiadftra,- O. iqiirera; O. anuifen; which now (Auguit), hire fine baltbj 
pctiarpi, with a full crop of seed in tbecn. The kinda I have domeoticalcd 
with as mucb auccaa, are — 

Of UnOK^ BWiKia EdUkmor 
DoBB'i CatalofDt. 




<■ The only ptnnitlble diflerence in the planti w 

loam had b»tl«r colours than iho«e in the light li _ _^^ 

to ariae ttom adopting partial thade, and arcnding the reflection from the aail 
«r tliB coltimtcd Rower border ; by which mean* we have grown and inctoued 
the Cypripcdinma with equal luccen. Four yean ago, a weak root of C. apec- 
tabile, with only one crown bud, wu put under ttie above kind of tttscmcnt, and 
Itdi year it hai Ifairtecn itema, ten of which have bloomed 

"lam, Sir, &c. 

" ITMedi OorOem, Aupat 39, 1B36." " J. TkoHPeoii. Jun." 

TVomiHg Jtondopd .FVutf Trtet en gatnmalle. — " Sir: In the tecond number 
of your eacellent Oardeoer'i Magazine, an allusion ii made to a mode of pruning 
apple and pear ireei by > method very little known, lo aa to diminiah their siae. 
It ji termed 'en quenouHle.' May I requeil you to give a more detailed 
account of the method in a future number, (O ai to enable any common gardener 
to put it in practice. Permit me to add, that you would be doing great lerrice 
M llie public, wer« you to gire a few general and umple rulei on pruning in 
general, *a a{>plicable to different sorti of fVuit tree*. It appears to me ihal thia 
might eaaily and profitably be accomplished by cUadng the fruit treej, acairtSng 
to their node and jilace of bearing their fnat. For example ; applea, peer% plunu, 
cberriea, bear nearly alike on natural ^niri, ^ tehaU length of the branchei ; nidi 
braoche*, therefore, should not be ihortened, (excepting to produce wood, &c.) 
Od the contrary, peacbei, nectarines ipricotK, Morcllo cberriea, Ac. &c. bear on 
dM lait year's wood, and sudi trees require shortening to produce young bcMiiig 
wood, &C. I beg your Mmideralioa of this subject in your neit number. 
'■ J am, &c O. P." 
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nib, or dfaMff bihkm, it "nrj little di^rmt from wist 
ilJed ipvrrittg in ; that ii, ihorteniiig ■iTllw nde ilioali of 




At the wyiCtfT pruningt all tbc ude Bhcwta maj b^iborteDfld to twu ur luicv 
budi, and Ibn leading Bhoot la aucb a nuinbei at U U belicred will pudi (/). 
Hiu procoi is to be repeated erer; ytn, nil Uie tree attains Ibe height nquired. 





ttw ipuTB at the bue an nerj jew allowed lo protnidG a liule 
iluther, ao that at twain or fifteen yean' growth, the tree will 
preaeiit the appeaimnce of a TiBr7ow cone or distaJF. Hie uie of 
iborteniDg tbe leading tCciii, ia lo get it regularly clothed with ] 
spurs (g), 

Wid) respect to iiutnictiani ror pruning fhiit trees in general, 
we hope aooie of our correspofldents will enable us to fulSl the 
wishes of G. F. In the mean time, we would recommend lo 
him Hanison's Trealisa on Fruit Trees, 1 vol. Bto. — Cmd. 

Rota GraUUI. — " GolduortA Mirirry netir WaHng. — Deer Sir ; You will 
no doubt recollect tfae ihoot J showed you of my Grenlle rose, which grew 
dgbleen feet ia a few weeks. It it now in bloom , and it the most tingulsr 
curiosity of all tbe rose tribe that has corne under my <^>s«rTation \ it grows on 
■n E. by N. aspect, on the gable end of my house, coTering above 100 faet 
squsre, with mora than a hundred Irussei of bloom. Some of them have mora 
than fifty buds in a cluster, and tbe whole will a*enge about thirty in ■ trust, to 
that the amount of flower buds is little if any short of SOOO. But tbe moat 
astonishing curiosity is the variety of colours produced on Ihebudiat first opening. 
White, light blush, deeper blush, light red, darker red, scarlet, aod purple — all 
on the same clusten. Asmy Greville rose istbeoaly one I have teen in bloom, I 
should be glad to know through your valuable Gardener's Uagazine, whether the 
above are the characten of the rose generally, or wbetbei mioe is a singular sa' 
new Tariety, I am. Dear Sir, &c. 

'" n. DoHALIk." 

' Aboi of flowertHntusbjr Mr.Donald, were unquestiraiably tbiae of tbe ttue R. 
multifltaa Tar. Grevillii, whicfa it eaaily known by iJie fringed edge of (be leaf-stalk, 
<Jt|.99< a), while IhoK of the commoB multi£oM bAve much lei* fringe, and 
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are pretty raucli ■ like in i>Mh (orti (c)— Omif. 

■• Q. R." ii InTonned thu we do DM know thu (liera i> Bucb » tlung muia- 
tkctuied a* cut-iron ■un-diali, though we think it Terj dounfale thU tben dMatd 
be, H Tew otgecti ere better ■d^led for onumenting unall flotrer-gwdMis. 
Ndtber do we know tbet Ibere are any cait-iron clatuea, thougfa wnne of than 
would be equally valuable in garden ■ceneiy. Tbe ilatue of Apollo, for itutaiiec, 
when coBtemplated, is calculated to elerate Iha feelingi, and dignify and purify 
ibe BBud oT tbe beholder, while that of Veuui loAena and hunuuiiao, by- ila 
brauty and grace. 

• iiaicpe Irjfida, Wild. Ii the name of (be plan^ a qiecinien of which wat hM ty 
Julia. " It 1* a hardy annual bclooging to Halncen, a rutin of Batiaiy, when 
h gTDWi in con flelda, and hai mudi the Mine appearance there ai tba eoni poppy 
hai here, eicepliag that the colour of the former b roaa or lake red, and that of 
the lalMr Karlet. We have aeen beantiful apecimein <d it ftun the garden of 
Bohett Barclay, En. F.H.8., of Bury Bill, Suireyj it pronum to be <me of 
our most ipleiidid half hardy annuaU. ■' G. D." 

Cora of Bnail —" Sx : lb* BralBiui cKnlent root which G. S. eaqnim 
alter, is, Ipnaurae, the eoraof Rio de Janriif, and iaaTariely of JTiotciirED tattna, 
the akin of wUeh la while, and tuber aombwhat round, bat Irregular in form. It 
it certafaily ■Di«rior In flavourto thtflong-JOOted varieties of yam, but is inferior 
lo the, poCtfoe in ereiy reipect btit BIC, altbraigh it rosy be prewired by moat 
p erao m to the potatoes generally grown tea the Braiilian market, wbicb ara 
waWry and bad taated ; yet in nme of the ptiTale gaideut oT the British mer- 
chants TOT good potatoes are cultivated. Tlie name of ' cara' is bequently 
given to outer eaculent roots In that counUy ; the prindpal of which is Jatropka 
titamJut, but dn proper appeHaUon q>pears to be ' Ipe,' imply t^tufying in 
lb* aboTiginal language 'a no) i' but even Ibe name of ' Ipe,' as it rdate* to ' 
J. maniho^ is more properly applied lo tbe innoiloDt vaitety of that qietiea, aiid ' 
ia bMnvD lo- die nilllmlorB in being leaa Ihid in the oolour et lbs bavea and 
atemsj I never conid team wbelba' this varietf was pemamia or caru^;~I 
ddnk-Ae latter, but do not aaert it poaltlTely, ai the fhilii of alt the enqnuies 
wUdl I made «o the sidiject tended to a tnyUeruna doubt, which can only be 
rannved bra Mriet aeiies of observations during culture. Tbe roknaioca ir- 
alwQi culnntad by cuttings of nine or twelve incbet in length, and Ibe * Ipe' 
ft eq u t n tly q>p>ara in pat(£es of the field, where the ■ fcitor^ (steward or orer- 
ir tbe alafa do not rec(Jlcct plantii^ cutting* of it. If not a pcnunent 
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Tttfe^, rfMi'anyimutianly n tia nil- dettrm or nndrala* the norinu quaUtla if 
%ke /*>" ' '^*' ' ^P"' " •■•" "■ • *'™^ *"■ '"* perfW wfey ; whea- 
bgjled, it eats ■Dmetbing like jtaa ; I condder it alio infErior to the potuoe, in 
enry nqivet, exreptiiig nie. (I except it in iB pnpared Rue u cusadi.) It ii 
in i^enersl ippute, espedall; among die poorer ciaaaei; in the cilj of S. Paolo, 
■nd other towni of that nptiinCT, it is carried about the sttceti ready boilM and 
hM, twice a-^j. It maj mrpriae G. S. to be tbiu told thKt two tucfa diitinet 
spedes aa those, belonglDg to Dioscorva and Jatropfaa, aometiiiies pass under 
the same vemacalar denomliiatioits, bat it* is true, and ma^ arise fttan the camsi 
IntroducIioD of the indigenous plsnroroiie district to that at anotber, when a 
known nilgmr rame is IWquently adapted to the new introduction. From the 
above obserrationi, I trust you will (at least in tbii insMnce) rebut the charge 
of G. S. of collectors abroBd, " not attending to the uaea and appUcatloD of 
plants," Thausesoflbe plants, as flu as known b; obserrathra or enquirT, w 
altrays marked on the lists of tlie collections, and are generallv forwirdad lo tbs 
euitivaton, who are the r«a% guilty in sweUing cMtOoguei, and'to whoa* «enu^ 
some botanical tcrilfn too readily ^ve way, and adi^ oaaj hybridi^ wUIa tbej 
expel Intimate spedea, and cause a continual confunoD among the nicerlinkl 
in the gnnd chain of nature, which would otbcraiiey from modem resendi, . 
become more complete erei? day — but generatious mud pan befine tfae'wbole 
can, if e*er, be elucidated; ^_ " Youra, &c. &c. 

"J. B.» 



Art. VIU. — Qtteriet and Suggettiont. 

• worfty al 
n toefitet 



" Aw, 1886." 



•• 1. Would it be desrabla to hare ,^ rotol^iii Raiiimir if Baitt on SartiemU 
MW, EngliA and foreign? llie Bnt series of the Engluh catalogiis M'ba' 
thought diMrii to the demiae of Henry VIII.; thesecinid to thMof CbMeall.j 
the third to that of George II ; the fourth to that of George III. . 

•• Nearly flfW yean ago I saw, in the libraries at Caen and Itouen.aereral Aa^o- - 
Herman HSS. on the cuUiTatioD of cider, and on general agriculture, and rery 
posdUy tbare may be some coaeeming horticulture. Many libnHes on die 
GoDtlDentf M doDb^ will tbnnr light on this snbject^ pnticidariy tbaa» at 
Ghent, Bragea, BrtisMtlis endHeUaad. 

" S. A cDTsms wotii migUif firmd by g)*ing copies of aama of thoaa plaMa 
windi adorn many old booki wUdi contain ^criptiona of aoma of our eU Eh^A 
gartUnt, bdonging lo our ancient rel^ioaa honae% or to the mangjona of our old 
notality and gentry. Soma «r tbeae pUtaa are by admirable (ibreign) engruarv 
Tbey mi^it be clasaed under eadi coon^, and brou^it down to the donise of 
George II. 

" Ray dediealea hia Flara to I.ady Genaid, of Oemrd'a Bromley, in Stallbrd- 
shirft Rot giTeaaplalaof thia mansimi, and part of in gar^n. Sea alaatlM 
garden In Vertue't fine whole-leugtb print of Sir P. Sydney. Ferfaqit there 
may be totDewbere a plate (rf' Sir W. Rskigh'a garden at SUrbtmie, fat DosMU* 
dura We hare llua account of hia houae : ■■ A most (yiw boue, baanlified «bh 
orchardes gorrinu, and grorea of such Tarietie and ddy^rtc^ t&at wbeflMr you 
consder the Boodnesae of the soyla, the pleaaaantneaaa t? the T'r'r. and odwr . 
delycadea bdougin^ to it, it b unparalleled by mf in these partea." 

" What mtbrmauoD, on this bead, night hn« been gleaned from the late ffir W, 
Temple, or trom Kent, co' Emm erea him wlu haa immoitaUied Kent, from , 
Mr. Pgpe himielf, whose iMef deli^ was in hi* own garden, or Gvui Mr. Erri^n, 
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Mr, Onj, Mr. Muon, pi from Mr. BaUt, the c«l*bnHd and ancieiU bsMU 
cuUuriitof High Wickham, who died there mom Uwyttn ago, atthegicat 

age oT ejghtj-niae 1 

'• Tbii work might include man; ecatlered aadeuriout gleaningi from our old 
garden!. I vill luentioa oa[jonv: " Tallung of hedges," ■■;■ Mr. Cobbett, 
ID one of hi« Rural RJde^ *' remind* coe of having leen a boi-hedge jun ai I 
came out of Petworth, mon tbau twelve feet broadt and about fifteen feet high. 
I dare Mf it ii icTeral centuriei old. I think il is (bout forty jardt long. It 1* 
a great curiotity." In mme of the villages near Northampton, are lome elder 
tre« of singuiirly unuiusi die. About Che year I6B8, man^ gardeni would 
(ben have fumisbed one with wbat i> now niggoted, if we may judge from what 
Woilidge then wrote: " Neither ii there a noble or pleaiani leal in England, 
but bath it! gonfeiu for pleasure and delight. So that we may, without vanity, 
conclude, that a garden of pleasant avenues, walks, fruits, flowers, grow, and 
other brancba springing from it, well composed, is the only complete stid per- 
manant loanimale object of delight the world affords." 

" 3. ji Bii^rapky <f tome tarig iforhcuJfuraJisIt would diffuse much curious 

We should be much gratified if Mr. Felton would supply some of the above 
interesting desiderata himself. Tbougfa we have not the advanuge of bis ac- 
quaintance, and do not know his address, we can inler from lus cotnmunicatian 
that few are so capable of instructing and entertaining tbt curious horticulturist. 
A biography of Mr. Batn, or any anecdotea reapecttng him, would be nrj ac- 
cqitable. — CWtd. 

SirflMate—" Sir, I bate inclosed 
a ■pedtnen of what is called ' sweet 
mace,' a berii veiy much used in this 
part at Nottinghamshire ; it appears to 
DM to be a spedea of achillea, perbipa 
tb* ageralum : T am induced to send 
it you because itsppeart to me to bare 
escaped your notice in the Encyclo- 
p«Ua of Ganlening, and I do not 
And it noticed by il* English- name 
either in ' Domestic Cookery,' or the 
• Cook'a Oracle.' 

' " T. C. HnnoLisroilB." 
" ^nnlrt, Aug. a. IBSe." 

'Hie specimen sent was tbe achiltea 
■eirata {Eng. Bot. SSil.) {Jig- lOD. a.]; achiUea ogeratum (i) has' inuller and 
more finely cut leaves, and (be flowers are of a deep yellow. (I. D.C.8.] 

ImeOt m JFaU-fruit Treti. " £u^ur5i if York, July SO. ISSG.—Dear Sir : It 
appears to nie from the inquiries which I have lately made, thai an eSbctual 
method to destroy insects on wall-fruit trees is very little, if at all, known to tbe 
gardeners employed in this part of the counliy ; and if you will be so obliging 
as to insert in yourneil " Gardener's Magasine" the most pracdcal and efficacious 
remedy for attaining this object, you will confer a favour, not only on myself, but 
on several indiiidiiats in this ndghbouHiood. 

" About fourteen yean ago a nectarine tree was planted against a brick wall in 
a south aspect ; it i> now from twenty-flie to thirty feet high, and has been regu- 
larly pruned. In consequence of its hsving invariably been attacked every spring 
ioon after the buds burst out into leaf, viith thousands of green flies, whidi 
generally make their appeannoe on the commencement of northerly or easterly 
winds, the tree has nmr li=d a ripe crop of fniit upon it since planted, 'nieae 
inaacts continue upon lb* leaves nnd shoots until the former turn yellow, shrivel 
up, and drop off, soon after which, the young fruit, of which there bas almoat 
nitj jttx been plan^, likawiie drop off. About Uidsummer, on tin naing of 

7* 
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tbe aeconA lap, the lesTes agtin thoot forth, which gnMea the ejc, bnt adieu to 
the Fruit. Sereral remedira Iibtb been tried, but none have hitherto had the 
dnored effect. In thii eilrCmily, therefore, I have taken the liberty to toake 
the above requea^ and thall be happy if you vill uke the trouble to enligliten, 
" Dear Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Lime-water, or water alone, thrown on the treei night and morning b; Read'a 
ijringK, or the garden -engine, will eSectually sQbdue the insects in queitioD, 
and moat othen. The operatian should be begun on their Gnt appearance, 
continued till they disappear, and reiiunied on their re-appearance. Tobacco- 
water will effect the nme object with leas labour, but at con&idenbly greater 
expence of material. Tbe gardener who can commuid lime-wiler and tobacco- 
water, may deamiy every insect and reptile, Innn the aphis to worms, snails, and 
fin^. — CW. 

Padia and Nieetarina en tAe lame Trtt. Mr. Richard Willis, gardener to 
John Harris, Esq., at Badford, DeTonthiie, has sent us two peaches and a 
nectarine, respecting which lie uys : " I now send you two peaches and one 
nectarine, which were groim on one branch, ten inches (Vom each other. The 
tree was a maiden plant, and said to be the Chancellor peach, when 1 planted it 
in 181f. It hu been ever since solely pruned and trained bj me. In 1834 
there was a fine crop of peaches on this tree ; and as I was thinning the fruit ij> 
the usual way, I discovered one branch with twelve nectarines on it, which J was 
much surprised to tee, knowing as 1 did that I had no man on the ground that 
could insert a bud. In 1B35 there were twenly-sli nectarines on the some 
branch. I gathered five out of ui of them tlist were lell to ripen, and they were 
aa large aa the peaches. This season there were thirty-six nectarines on the same 
bnnch ; I left four or five of them, with eighteen peaches, all on Che sama 
branch. This tree is planted against a wall, having a sDulfa aspect : it spnads 
seventeen or eighteen feet, and isabout twelve teei high. The number of fruit on 
this tree left to ripen this year is upwards of two hundred, and the]' are veiy fine. 
The plant, as I have said, came to me b; the name of the Chancellor peach. I 
do not believe it to he that sort. If any of your readers can say what is the 
cause of this tree producing two sorts of fruit, I shall feet much obliged by the 
information. '• J am, Sir, &c. 

" Rad/brd, Sept. 4. 13S6." " RiCHjkKD Willis." 

The peaches wei« large, handsome, and high coloured ; the nedaritke was 
smaller, and as dark as ttie Elruge : both peaches and also the tMCtarine are 
cling-stones, and high flavoured, One of the peaches is almost as smooth on 
one side as the aedarine. We have suggested to Mr. Willis to insert some budi 
from this branch in any otfwrpeacb.lree, or in a plum-tree, and observe whether the 
progeny sport as much as the parent Cond. 

DtKripti'iH of an unkman Fluni "Age Bfty-four years. In health, good bearer, 

on strong soil, against an east brick wall ; ripens in August, annual sboou small, 
leaves not larger than the sloe; fruit and stalk in shape and siie like ■ green 
gage. After the fruit has stoned, it J>aues from green (o orange colour, ibence 
into orange and purple streaked. It ultimately matures into the deep colour of 
the Fotheringham. Superior to the Orleans, inferior in dessert to the Pcrdrigon. 
Flesh leaves the stone. Excellent for sweetmeats, though inferior to die Sherbura 
plum, and less acid when preserved. Cuttings shall be sent to you, if you deem 
the fruit worth cultivating. Ita name is not known, not can I find any descrip- 
tion of it in die various fruifcatait^uea, old or new. " W. R. G." 

" Wen Riding, rtrkihin." 

We shall be bappy to receive cutUngi of the plum described, wbich we shaQ 
graft and dittribute. The other eiceLtent communications of W. R. G. shall 
appear in due course, — Omi. 

jilpiw StroKierry and Std SpUer. — " Pennit me ta call your attention, and, 
. ttrough your puUkadon, that of gardenan gracrally, U> the impr o ranent of the 
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alplai Mnvbouj. Il ia prabaUe Unt Id flavour would ba iactaaaad io pMpor- 
tianMitiiiaik and yit itan jta frtiitfiilnaw, If it could loquire Ihc na Aid 
toaur af 1^ aU OmoUim (Or A«), It would tban be^ of all acqaisidai^ tba 
nn gnalaMlbat oar garian* could reodm. TToi do I da^air of nacliiag diia. 
OAj a^iim «ha haa baaa dooa with Ae gu ea d^ n /j. — What b tfaa moat 
agMciaua aaoda cf dmmjiiig the ladyder? « H, S." 

« Jttty 17. 1886." 

3hAi rab-— B. L. would ba obliged if anj gmtl.— n would bava tha kmd- 
MM ta atata, for the inlbnnatiau «r R. I- and aeTval of hb ftienk, nadn of 
IbaAfdancr'a Hivaaina, wbtf b tlB bart mctfaod of Uanching dM buda kale: 
IL L. baiJDg triad <w»iy matfaada, bvt fat areiT eaaa bj the tinw Ifae kale waa 



JttneBIt it la ^arm Fib: — A valued corretpoadonl (B. W.) would be 
much obliged to an; nader.of ibe Gardener'i Magaiiiie, who could inJumi lum 
(riMcaha couU get a cutting or plant of this pear. — JtdyVi. 

JfanM m iWiantf ■( Tatm Garrtat, ^.— <• Sir,— PanuH ona, who baa no tide 
.«• aaiir as a oonvipaiidaBM wttb the Gardener** Magaaioa, beyond what Cr pin. 
aure ib pawiwl >ffWd» him nay gir^ tob^ tha&Tour of infonnatianaa thefoL. 
kanagrobita: 

"Hm, Son* vary fullaad*arT na^ diiaetioDi fir the uaa of tlnae loicraof 
flaMi ia poti wba maf not han the adTantagfetif a gracnbouaa. 

" SacondlT, A liM of auch tree*, tbruba, aod Sowen, w are moM fued tat » 
Loi^au gai^Ki, and leaat aOactad bj in black*. 

'• TUrtlj, Sooia hinb and iiiggiatl on pravantiiv the nnagta «f the c«m- 

" Aud, bady, iDatOactbai Io ail iinarqiiainleil wilb practical botany aod gar- 
dMiog, how 10 cut flowery &<• i Duidi miKbicf baiag fiequently doD« b; their 
b^g ba f O y ar J^ ^thniiii " I am, Sir, your well-wiaher, 

•%M«aar8." "R.A.H.'- 

IHI BOOie teiTevo"^'^ ■^''^ ^ ^- A* ^- ^ may look Into t^ JardiDiv da 

Fentoca, dm Appartameai, CI dea petlti Jardioi. Puis, Audot, 16tno. 1883. 

pmd. 



Abt. IX. Obituary, 



Dun ft Middleton, near Arbroath, on U onday, ttae 8d of July, Waller Oaodj, 

pifdenerto Gardin, Baq., at the advanced age of 97, He ha* aerred in tlM 

laiSe fkmily for die lait 70 yean. SO oT which ha ha* been unable to work, aicept 
for hb own ammament ; notwithtta nd i n g rUdi, hb habitable maats' allows 
turn the <un« wagea, with a houN, co*. ineal, and srery other poqidailB Ual be 
tr^fijtA when in ictiTe employment. — Diatdtt Advert im r. 



Correction, 



alwaya b« dbtin^ubbed tram a tent-pajing or coauncKial Gv 
■aan't ganleoer i* diitirgiiahfd fom ■ romiiKrcial gardener. 
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PART IV. 



ADVERTISEMENTS CONNECTED WITH GARDENING AND 
HUBAL AFFAIRS. 



AS GARDENER, or GAR-I win-H AFRicANBOTAWV.at— ' 
fiSSi^-SLfft'i'^S £S^5;1 JAMES BOWIE begs leave to 



J. L. cu wllh the antat confldence Rcon. 
■ WOdl ft* idriitloa cttht iboie Lnv[|nl1an, and 

t maM d«i£nKl havjiiH 
leJ^u.franitlHhighlr 



«t niLlTviemidLai 
- -... — bte lefereom lie li uwuu 
tw UDpljr proved. 

Ifa nuftcti irtd nod erected by It 
uowtotUMltoildd KlDgdom,! 



' PINCCS GOLDEN MECTARINR - 

LUCOMBE,PINCE,& Co.beg 

iHTa ID nil IhenRentlon dT the PubUo to 1 
nnt UBt It SBCTAXIKE, nbed bt Uiem, 
whMA tli«T bm nuied u tbtnci It b ■ nnt 
binUAil and hlfhlT dMlnMe Ftuli. or ■ lane 
^Mtf vlUi ft rich uo wtry pffiillar OeTour^ lU 
■nflumce muki It out moA dRid«d1y at ■ 
niilt TO? dlitlDCt ban an; aUKTliiUietto pn>- 

Tm moT be bid on anllcittoo to HeHn. 
Iacohib, FtHCi, ft Ca NiuHiTnini, Extter, 
■t IDl m! eeeli. 
, WurwrjF. Enter, *i*. 10, ISSO, 



•I nudei end, ihouM the; pRiTe (UBoMil. 
ber irill faetcaller be made pubUc 
llU) VeiKli horn tb* But IndlML Cblu 
IS. touch It Dv Ctpt of Good Ht^ « tludr 
etiiin lo EuniHt bHiDsfiwIli on boud, irfatcb 
re loa fteiptenllj In a Ten pRcutow cendWio. 
llwAdteitiKr.vfillalaihe nei^itwiiHiaod ef 
Cape Ton, and vhei nqumed, will euz^ne 
the itata oTmicb growbig |Aaoi>, and AwIt ■u. 
ich &itl»c methodi aa nuf be coadiiclM 
rutuie pmervaUoB of them, free of all 
Ktot1iea|ifdkiBt*{ ond bi id dglng, he 
to be tfa* neuu of i««r(fiit Ban)' tahi. 
luiti lot tbitr omien, wboie kudahto 
Ipencaloo gftm aid U 



HluoiT -III Bud thla ■ Um 
of Incnailng (bdi CoUkUoh, and vertun 61 
addlivaevandUiunillng ipMioMa to tMr 
CaUneti, ■■ tfao AdTattlier bat alread* paid 
(omeatlantloa lo thy circle orib»9den».aad 
i> cquillT uxUhu lo iDcnaae bli kunrUae i 
aivlUili lie wU b* oiaUHl la do, bebv (DfittlT 
^--' ftsm tho nrtrinla» uodv whkb h* 
Bd while In Hli HaMri lertlca. In 

I em ready to ftnward an* oue Infonu- 
hUh BUT pa- under bu noder, ot Iha 

luo, biHiL and ecoaomr of both the aninal 

and vt^iaUe khudomt. 
Kev, Aupm iSti. 
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Booii on Gardening and Rural Affairt. 



APRACTICAL ESSAY onthe 

'^ CULTURE or THE VINE, nd a 
TREATISE ■ 



nOBINSoS's'oRNAMENT- 

■* AL VILLAS, No. IX., cmUbitnfiiDk 
rin IB the »;>' « BulVtlnc of Uw PEiiod tf 



!• Countr Ondan, luililn, Swli^ FllUdiu, Nnim 

■oU bj J. I LondDD : >rinlf>(t (Dr JlMB CiHima i 
muK Aitu Som, Old Bond SVcet.'^Of whotdinnbrbi 

RUIIAL™AKCKirECTUHB; «, ■ 8tr 



1 raluBH ronil 8n.tWllb I7> 

~>LOC' 

Ttm 
Lil La PnprMton aafamimonif 



rjENDROLOGIA BRITAN- 

-'^ mCA I or Tim H>d Shnla tbu aril) Uti 
._.... . — ._ _. -"■--jniiiroMflwiMr'-- " 



lOOKB Da HATUBAL HISTOBT, BOTA. 
NV, *<^>J»>^ br J. Hauuko, No. », SL 

. ^CURIOUS COLLECTION 



, SIR JOHN SEBRIGHTS 

OBSEBVATIONS inni HAWKING, 
■adtlMMwIgoCBBEAKItlauul MAKAO. 
INO tlw •mrtf Kind! of HAWKS u^ ia 
FALCONRY— ConpfWni UttaUi so Par. 



HMan udpuUcul 
otltwnfiaaa 



aa BREBpiNO. 

3L An I 

SPORTl! 



iillFaD«Bl|>tlai 
I Imiilaiaila and Pnctleai ubI 
■nH WmUuf Umb. «m b. 
SEBR I G HTB TBE A Tl SB 

ESSAY OB BREAKING UOGS ftn 



E BOOK Uld SPOBTSHAN-S 



<irrMdSninii,aii 
JosnilorSintlB. 

fanne Baa. v targer ; and [n Tari 
ulwd la the ShadUiu Box ot Cb 
10* id., sir, SOi. aaiupi>(nlL 



"■as 



. BKETCHEa, K..^ . 

Idlridid Into ClaMI: AmDali.; fS^. 

Venom i htMeatat- Ae. 5 volt 4(& 4Clt 

£ SIHCLjTiR^HORTUSORAHINEUS: 

I WOBURNIENSlB: an Accoont of Elpni. 

I d« of tiK Duko or Btdford : tb* Original BdU 
tkn, mgitiatrd br Drird ^Kdmena of tha 
Gruaci, S»k, Ac ftc, a *«tt dnr cnr. aoi. 

3. SWAurs liRANlKA PA8CUA: aTnia. 
Uk on Pailun GniKt, vitti Sptdvana of tba 
Oiauea, and Dtantptiie Aocoiuil. FnUo.Sl.ai. 

4. SALISBURVSHORTUSSICCUSnrths 
BRITISH GRASSES, mtwalianTanang^ 
with One Hundnd drini GptcimEQi cl Snata. 
FMIo. 31. 3-. 

t. KNAPPS GRAHINA BBITAMMICA: 
ST RewMiBtalloBi of BiUMi OTaiiia , wtth 

olsond FlaiiL «to> ai; 81. U. 

rtM*ofBi>okjM""' "" "*"' "*" 



Tbli da; la puUitbcd, In ont nl Sio. with SO 
colound ruin, price U IZi. U. 

FLORA CONSPICUA ; « Se- 

leethn oT Iha mum Onuumta] FkvBln^ 
Hard*, EuOe, and IndtfCBOui Tn*^ Shni^ 

Gaidtfu and ncaaoR Grounda. liie Otofilc 
and apadlle Wiw.tlw Clawwnd Ontga. and 
dlRluulabcd ChinMai, Ib ilTlct ancncBt 
■ithTLiBMUi UwRoaaitt aa to cuIUntlon, 
tnatmeDt, and propantlon; the paittnilac 
■anh IW-aadi ptant, Itt heitbt orBiawih, nwoth 
«f aDniUg, and natln awnlrr. B; RKhaiil 
HoiTia, F.HSl ftc, Auibw or Eaura « Laod- 
aapa Oanlaniaa, w :^ 

FuEudiad br Loncnao, Bna, Ono^ Brown. 
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